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^  EDUCATION. 

BT  HON.  JOHV  YOUNG,  RECENT  CONSUL  TO  BELFAST,  IRELAND. 

Edocation,  in  its  most  general  sense,  denotes  the  pro- 
cess by  which  we  bring  into  full  exercise  the  latent  pow* 
ers  of  all  living  beings.  The  florist,  who  by  i4ch  soil  and 
favorable  circumstances,  changes  a  wild  single  flower 
into  a  double  head,  full  with  petals,  is  an  educator. 

The  gardener  who  greatly  enlarges  the  size  and  luscious- 
ness  of  a  fruit,  by  his  plan  of  cultivation,  is  an  educator. 
He  simply  educes  the  powers  that  were  latent  in  the 
plant.  These  improved  plants,  by  neglect  for  a  few  gen- 
erations,  will  return  to  their  former  state. 

The  education  of  animals  is  also  very  common.  The 
sentences  uttered  by  the  parrot  are  indeed  few,  and  the 
meaning  vague,  because  its  mental  powers  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  secure  much  farther  advancement.  It  is  very 
beautiful  to  see  a  well  trained  horse  sweep  round  the 
ring  of  a  circus,  and  the  horse  usually  performs  its  move- 
ments with  as  much  regularity  as  the  rider.  The  differ- 
ent families  of  dogs  have  been  trained  and  fitted  for  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  applied. 

The  Scotch  Collie  is  a  most  faithful  and  clever  guardian 
of  the  sheep.  The  New  Foundland  dogs,  of  St  Bernard 
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know  well  that  it  is  their  duty  to  conduct  home  weak 
persons  fallen  in  the  snow.  The  Pointer  and  Setter  show 
a  peculiar  tact,  which  is  the  product  of  training,  now 
])ecome  hereditary. 

The  educational  training  of  man  divides  itself  into  twa 
tranches. 

Ist.  The  production  of  proper  habits,  and  the  increase 
of  powers  by  repetition  and  imitation. 

2d.  The  impartation  of  systematized  knowledge  to  the 
pupil,  to  save  the  time  of  self  search. 

Our  success  in  the  second  department  is  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  the  habits  and  powers  acquired  by  the 
previous  training. 

Tlie  individual  seems  at  death  to  carry  away  with  him 
the  acquired  knowledge ;  but  he  has  imparted  to  his  oflF- 
spring,  much  of  the  habits  and  powers  of  mind  and  body 
which  were  educed  by  training.  This  fact  opens  a  glori- 
ous prospect  to  the  educator  who  spends  much  time  in 
training  and  strengthening  mental  powers.  His  work 
will  live  even  in  the  next  generation,  and  by  still  receiving 
accessions  of  force  in  each  age,  the  race  may  yet  rise 
much  higher  than  we  expect.  These  two  kinds  of  educa- 
tion, no  doubt,  blend  together  in  practice,  but  if  either 
may  be  neglected,  certainly  a  failure  to  impart  informa- 
tion will  be  less  hurtful  if  we  have  disciplined  the  mind,  in- 
creased the  powers  by  use,  so  that  they  can  afterward 
successfully  study  any  subject  for  themselves.  For  this 
purpose,  one  subject  well  mastered,  will  avail  more  than 
half  a  dozen  tried  and  trifled  with. 

The  preparation  of  men  for  all  the  arts  of  life  are  pro- 
cesses of  education.  The  seaman  has  to  learn  the  names 
of  a  great  variety  of  ropes  and  pins  before  he  can  be  of 
any  use  on  board.  Then  his  speed  in  ascending  the  ropes, 
and  his  tenacity  and  steadiness  in  standing  in  the  rigging, 
are  powers  acquired  by  long  habit. 

The  workshop  of  the  artisan  is  a  school.  Young  men 
enter  there  with  clumsy  motions,  and  their  first  attempts 
are  awkward  failures.  By  degrees  their  muscles  begin  to 
act  with  ease  and  put  forth  only  the  power  required  with- 
out waste.    The  eye  learns  to  decide  upon  correctness. 
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and  the  sense  of  beauty  and  order  impresses  itself  upon 
all  that  they  do.  When  the  rude  boy  begins  to  play  first 
upon  an  instrument  of  music  his  fingers  can  scarce  be 
made  to  produce  the  sounds  required ;  after  a  few  years 
of  culture,  he  sweeps  the  chords  with  magic  speed,  and 
performs  difScult  pieces  by  mere  force  of  habit,  while  his 
thoughts  are  wandering  elsewhere.  The  spirit  of  music 
has  indeed  taken  possession  of  him,  and  every  nerve  and 
muscle  obey  the  impulse  of  this  presiding  genius. 

I  have  seen  a  gymnast  hold  a  small  boy  of  five  years 
old  up  before  him.  The  boy's  form  was  stifi"  and  rigid. 
He  managed  by  degrees  to  make  the  boy's  body  revolve 
like  the  spoke  of  a  wheel.  When  sufficient  speed  was 
attained  the  slightest  touch  of  his  hand  kept  the  body  up 
and  continued  the  whirling  process.  When  he  pleased 
to  terminate  the  operation  he  received  the  child  in  his 
arms  perfectly  unhurt,  yet  any  accident  occurring  in  the 
rapid  whirl  would  have  dashed  the  child  to  pieces. 

The  pliability  of  muscle,  the  ease  of  motion  and  the 
exact  beat  of  time  that  can  be  acquired  by  practice,  are 
truly  wonderful.  Money  cannot  buy  these  gifts,  except 
very  indirectly,  yet  acquired  powers  of  a  high  order  are 
attended  with  great  honor.  An  Emperor,  or  even  a  Pres- 
ident, may  be  the  accident  of  birth,  or  the  toy  of  a 
popular  whim,  but  the  man  or  child  that  can  do  great 
things  by  long  bodily  and  mental  training,  is  worthy  of 
high  admiration.  The  professors  of  these  gymnastic  arts, 
are  not  usually  suitable  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  our  children. 

We  could,  however,  by  a  slight  addition  to  our  means  of 
training  teachers,  prepare  them  in  our  Normal  Schools  to 
give  our  children  the  accomplishments  of  many  of  these 
acquired  powers.  The  learning  of  these,  would  take  the 
place  of  our  present  school-boy  amusements.  Whenever 
our  teachers  shall  become  qualified  to  lead  in  exercises  of 
high  art,  we  shall  hear  no  more  complaints  of  their  ina- 
bility to  govern  their  pupils.  Youth  are  apt  to  be  rude 
and  disobedient  toward  teachers  who  are  ill  qualified,  or 
even  to  those  who  know  Greek,  but  have  little  common 
sense.    But  when  children  once  look  with  admiration 
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upon  the  accomplishments  of  a  teacher,  their  only  im- 
pulse  afterwards  is  to  imitate  and  obey  him. 

Raw  humanity,  untrained  to  any  art,  is  absolutely 
worthless.  It  cannot  dig,  and  therefore,  it  is  left  to  beg* 
The  lowest  degree  of  training,  is  that  required  for  the  day 
laborer  who  guides  the  plough  or  handles  the  spade. 
That  secures  in  the  American  market  a  dollar  per  day  or 
three  hundred  a  year.  When,  however,  high  mental 
cultivation  is  added,  the  compensation  rapidly  ascends 
until  your  nation  pays  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
your  Secretary  of  State,  or  perhaps  double  that  sum  to 
the  General  of  your  armies.  And  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  all  European  nations,  these  officers^  with  their 
high  qualifications  are  not  half  paid  at  these  rates. 

Many  suppose  that  some  great  natural  ability  placed 
General  Grant  at  the  head  of  our  armies ;  not  so.  When 
Ulysses  Grant  was  first  recommended  to  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  for  appointment  to  office,  the  Governor  declared 
that  after  conversing  with  him  for  an  hour,  he  had  learned 
more  about  military  affairs  than  he  had  done  in  all  his  life 
before.  That  was  the  true  secret  of  success.  The  science 
•of  war  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  alphabet. 

The  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  a  great  and  sad  exhibition 
of  the  weakness  of  a  mass  of  undisciplined  soldiers^ 
Companies  straggled  and  lost  sight  of  their  officers. 
Generals  rode  about  looking  for  their  armies.  Wooden 
cannon  set  in  the  hillsides,  seemed  to  portend  utter  des- 
struction  to  all.  New^ly  purchased  arms  were  cast  away^ 
and  in  terror,  treading  on  each  other,  the  would-be  con- 
querors of  the  South  hurried  back  to  Washington.  Yet 
most  of  these  were  the  same  men  who,  having  become 
real  soldiers,  fought  through  the  terrible  battles  of  the 
Wilderness,  often  rivaling,  and  sometimes  excelling  the 
greatest  feats  of  the  armies  of  Bonaparte  and  Wellington. 

It  took  four  years  to  educate  us  up  to  the  power  of 
seizing  and  securing  victory.  No  profession  can  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  present  day  successfully,  without  diligent 
preparatory  training.  The  seven  years  apprenticeships 
of  Europe  is,  no  doubt,  too  long,  but  our  one  and  two 
year  preparations  are  equally  too  short. 
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Fonr  years  of  college  study,  or  of  professional  or  me- 
chanical training,  is  probably  a  proper  term.  Our 
preachers,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  no  doubt  often  begin 
with  less,  but  most  likely  to  the  injury  and  disappoint- 
ment of  those  on  whom  they  operate.  Teachers  are 
often  volunteers  for  only  three  or  six  months  service. 
These  may  do  some  good  in  the  absence  of  those  better 
qualified. 

There  is  no  profession  that  requires  more  general  infor- 
mation, more  skill  in  human  nature,  more  order  and  sense 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  than  that  of  a  teacher. 
Natural  aptitude  may  occasionally  do  much  without 
training,  but  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers,  should 
secure  training  with  as  much  zeal  as  they  secure  knowl- 
edge. Nature  is  excellent  to  trust  to,  when  the  accom- 
plishments of  art  are  added  to  enable  us  to  understand 
her  mysteries.  The  work  to  be  done  by  the  teacher  is  a 
work  of  pruning,  training,  trimming  and  instructing.  Now 
if  an  untaught  gardener  could  not  produce  our  plants  and 
flowers,!  see  not  how  an  untrained  teacher  can  well  dis- 
cipline our  children.  We  have  at  present  in  these  United 
State.^,  nearly  all  the  appliances  necessary  to  produce  a 
high  order  of  civilization.  Our  school  houses  and 
churches  are  numerous.  Our  funds,  legal  and  charitable, 
seem  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  I  suppose  that 
the  lack  of  qualifications  among  both  teachers  and 
preachers,  must  for  many  years  to  come,  rob  us  of  hall 
the  benefits  of  these  noble  institutions.  In  olden  times, 
in  Europe,  the  clergy  were  the  learned  men,  while  tlie 
people  were  illiterate.  Now  the  matter  is  reversed,  and 
ignorant  youths  are  weekly  instructing  audiences,  many 
of  whom  are  wiser  than  themselves.  Water  can  not  rise 
above  its  level.  The  people  can  not  readily  make  great 
advances  in  knowledge,  while  their  leaders  are  lag- 
ging beliind.  It  seems  rather  a  wonder  that  we  are 
advancing  as  fast  as  we  do.  Perhaps  we  owe  it  more  to 
the  press  than  to  the  pulpit.    New  tilings,  good,  bad  and 

'•■  *".»•♦       •■*"'.       11'''         >'"  1*  't'      ■■  "■       ■'i"      'l'  "•  /I,,.. 

Knowledge  does  not  seem  to  be  flowing  unusually  fast 
through  its  wonted  channels,  but  it  is  oozing  out  at  all 
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crevices  and  corners.  If  hampered  in  the  pulpit,  it  takes 
possession  of  the  lecture  room.  It  comes  in  the  telegraph 
message  or  spreads  itself  among  the  sitters  in  the  rail- 
way car.  It  utters  challenges,  holds  discussions,  and 
mingles  its  principles  with  our  political  and  party  conten- 
tions. Our  four  years  war  has  given  to  us  a  breadth  and 
freedom  of  thought  infinitely  beneficial.  We  now  look 
diflSculties  in  the  face,  that  appeared  mountain  high 
before.  We  grapple  bravely  with  the  vital  questions  of 
right  that  underlie  our  political  union.  Our  national 
character  was  painfully  without  nerve  or  firmness,  until 
our  war  gave  us  the  noble  sense  of  personal  indepen- 
dence. Our  first  revolution  gave  us  a  high  degree  of 
political  freedom,  in  which  we  deservedly  rejoiced,  but 
of  personal  independence  there  was  very  little,  for  the 
man  who  ventured  to  utter  out  his  own  soul,  was  hunted 
down  by  the  dogs  of  party  drill.  Now  we  emerge  from  a 
great  war,  and  find  that  we  are  rejoicing  in  a  full  measure 
of  personal  independence*  The  President  is  independent 
of  Congress,  and  Congress  is  independent  of  the  Execu- 
tive. The  late  slave  stands  forth  a  free  man.  He  polls 
his  vote,  sits  upon  a  jury,  and  is  rapidly  going  over  the 
Fourth  School  Reader,  that  he  may  get  ready  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  Then  their  old  masters  enjoy  a  sort 
of  sullen  independence,  half  in  the  Union  and  half  out  of 
it,  so  turned  round  as  to  be  pretty  well  bewildered,  with 
little  of  former  self  remaining,  except  the  pride  and  pas- 
sions of  caste. 

These  are  indeed  stirring  times.  The  very  times  for 
schoolmasters  to  leave  the  chimnej''  corner  and  go  all 
abroad.  The  times  when  teachers  may  feel  that  they 
have  suddenly  become  a  great  power  in  the  earth.  That 
they  may,  in  fact,  re-fashion  this  great  Republic  accord- 
ing to  their  taste.  Their  access  to  the  hearts  of  youth  is 
very  direct.  Their  tenure  of  office  is  usually  short,  and 
they  need  fear  neither  king  nor  priest  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty.  If  teachers  were  now  well  qualified  for  tlieir 
posts,  we  should  in  twenty  years  make  the  progress  of  a 
century.  Theusefulresultsof  our  half  centuries  researches 
in  the  sciences,  could  be  made  known  to  almost  every 
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family  in  the  land.  The  golden  rule  of  doing  as  we  would 
be  done  bv,  might  be  made  the  guiding  principle  of  our 
politics,  and  the  teachings  of  Christ,  pure  and  simple,  free 
from  mystery  and  dogma,  might  become  the  food  of  our 
moral  and  spiritual  life. 

In  our  first  revolution,  political  freedom  was  gloriously 
gained,  but  clerical  influence  inaugurated  itself  upon 
the  ruin  of  personal  independence.  Now  the  people  have 
pushed  forward  their  rulers,  and  proclaimed  themselves 
in  behalf  of  whatever  is  essentially  and  eternally  true 
and  right.  To  show  what  that  is,  infallibly  and  unmis- 
takeably,  is  the  work  of  the  hour.  Blessed  are  they  who 
gird  themselves  as  faithful  servants,  and  do  the  duty  cast 
upon  them  by  the  times  they  live  in. 
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[The  following  article,  touching  a  question  of  broad  and 
practical  interest,  is  taken  from  the  Massachusetts 
Teacher.— Ed.] 

The  following  forms  part  of  an  article  which  we  find  in 
^'Engineering,"  a  scientific  paper  of  the  highest  authority, 
published  in  London,  and  edited  by  Zerah  Colburn.  It 
raises  the  question  whether,  if  the  United  States  are  ever 
to  develope  their  vast  material  resources,  or  keep  their 
place  as  a  great  manufacturing  and  industrial  nation, 
some  better  means  must  not  be  found  for  utilizing  the 
time  now  worse  than  wasted  by  boys  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fifteen,  in  the  dull  routine  of  our  public 
school  system.  The  appended  letter  from  Ex-Gov.  Wash- 
burn, gives  an  account  of  a  highly  interesting  experiment 
in  that  direction. 

The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  have  published  the 
answers  of  various  English  jurors  at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
to  a  question  oflScially  put  to  them,  as  to  whether  they 
concurred  in  the  substance  of  Dr.  Playfair's  letter  to 
Lord  Taunton,  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Times^  and 
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which  was  to  the  eflfect  that  the  continental  nations  were 
gaining  great  advantages  over  Great  Britain  in  conse- 
quence of  a  better  system  of  technical  education. 

To  this  inquiry  several  replies  have  been  made,  and  we 
give  the  substance  of  most  of  these  as  follows : 

From  John  Jhfndall^  Esq.^  F.  R.  S. — I  hardly  think 
that  an  Elxhibition  in  Paris  furnishes  the  means  of 
accurately  testing  the  comparative  merits  of  English  and 
French  education. 

The  simple  inconvenience  of  transport  tends  to  render 
England  worse  represented  than  France. 

Still  on  other  grounds  I  would  express  a  general  con- 
currence in  the  views  of  Dr.  Playfair.  The  facilities  for 
scientific  education  are  far  greater  on  the  Continetit  than 
in  England ;  and  where  such  differences  exist,  England  is 
sure  to  fall  behind  as  regards  those  industries  into  which 
the  scientific  element  enters. 

In  fact,  I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that,  in 
virtue  of  the  better  education  provided  by  continental 
nations,  England  must  one  day — and  that  no  distant  one 
— ^find  herself  outstripped  by  those  nations,  both  in  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war.  As  sure  as  knowledge  is  power, 
this  must  be  the  result. 

From  Edward  Franhlandy  E%q.^  F.  i?.  S. — ^I  quite 
agree  with  Dr.  Playfair  in  referring  this  want  of  progress 
in  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  chiefly  to  the  almost 
utter  lack  of  a  good  preparatory  education  for  those  des- 
tined to  take  part  in  industrial  pursuits.  This  great  defect  in 
the  school  and  college  education  of  England,  effects  the 
masters  and  managers  of  our  factories  even  more  deeply 
than  the  workmen  themselves.  The  former  have  but 
rarely  had  any  opportunities  of  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of 
physics  and  chemistry;  they  therefore  find  themselves 
engaged  in  pursuits  for  which  their  previous  education 
has  afforded  them  no  preparation,  and  hence  their  ina- 
bility to  originate  inventions  and  improvements.    It  is 

^lLw       L«^t,lL      O  Ct  w  i  1      X^aV-aX      Xi-^'s.      Vil&X^s.       i>i\-XALi>        i^XAH^tA^V^         C'.x^wXA<>.Ui.     I     V-KJ 

inventers,  and  the  yearly  files  of  patent  specifications 
abound  with  instances  of  their  so-called  inventions.    The 
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great  loss  of  time  and  money  attending  these  fdtile 
patents  would  be  rendered  inpossible  by  a  very  moderate, 
if  accurate,  knowledge  of  chemical  and  physical  science. 

In  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, the  future  manufacturer  or  manager,  is  made 
familiar  with  those  laws  and  applications  of  the  great 
natural  forces  which  must  always  form  the  basis  of  every 
intelligent  and  progressive  industry.  It  seems  that  at 
length  this  superiority  in  previous  training  is  more  than 
counterbalancing  the  undoubted  advantages  which  this 
country  possesses  in  raw  material. 

From  James  E,  McConnell^  Esq,^  C.  E. — I  agree  with 
Dr.  Playfair  in  his  views,  generally,  and  am  satisfied  as  to 
the  comparatively  small  progress  we  have  shown  since 
1862,  and  the  great  advance  which  continental  nations 
have  made  during  that  period. 

In  the  class  of  which  I  was  juror  for  England,  (No.  63), 
I  made  a  very  careful  examination  and  comparison  of 
our  locomotive  engines,  carriages  and  railway  machinery, 
apparatus  and  material,  as  shown  by  this  country,  with  the 
same  articles  exhibited  by  France,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
gium. I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  former  superi- 
ority either  in  material  or  workmanship,  no  longer  exists ; 
in  fact,  there  are  engines  shown  there,  made  in  France 
and  Germany,  equal  to  those  of  the  best  English  makers. 
It  requires  no  skill  to  predict  that,  unless  we  adopt 
a  system  of  technical  education  for  our  workmen  in  this 
country,  we  shall  soon  not  even  hold  our  own  in  cheap- 
ness of  cost,  as  well  as  in  excellence  of  quality,  of  our 
mechanical  productions. 

I  found  that  on  the  Continent  there  are  now  a  number 
of  workmen's  schools  established,  in  which  a  clever 
mechanic  can  qualify  himself  for  any  scientific  position 
in  his  business.  In  England  our  mechanics'  institutions 
are  more  like  reading  clubs.  Classes  are  neglected,  and, 
in  consequence,  when  a  good  workman  is  selected  for  a 
foreman's  place,  he  is  generally  found  wanting  in  tech- 
vAqvI  hnowlccJgc.  Wc  hnve  trcp.t?'!  ciir  ^xorhrncii  too 
much  like  machines ;  but  this  must  be  remedied,  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  ground. 
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Having,  for  about  twenty-five  years,  superintended 
large  numbers  of  English  workmen,  I  can  speak  on  this 
point  practically. 

From  Captain  FredeTiclc.  Beaumont^  R.  E, — I  trust  I 
may  not  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  stating  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  very  great  want  in  England,  viz,  such  an 
institution  as  the  well-known  "  Arts  et  Metiers,"  of  Paris. 
I  know  of  no  national  institution  where  the  public  of  our 
own  country  may  study  practical  mechanics,  and  the  arts 
appertaining  thereto.  Such  a  one  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  valuable,  not  only  to  working  men  and  their  superiors, 
but  to  engineers.  It  should  be  an  evidence  of  the  most 
advanced  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  country;  and 
while  teaching  primarily  through  the  eye  by  the  models 
and  machines  exhibited,  it  would  naturally  form  the  focus 
of  other  means  of  instruction  by  lectures,  classes,  etc. 

I  apprehend  it  is  only  when  taken  up  by  Government, 
that  such  an  institution  would  assume  proportions  suffi- 
cient to  be  really  effective  as  a  means  of  national 
education. 

From  Warington  W,  Smyth^  Esq,^  M.  -4.,  F.  R.  S.—As 
regards  the  broad  question  of  technical  education,  I  will 
only  add,  that  the  greater  proportional  advancement 
made  by  France,  Prussia  and  Belgium  in  mining,  colliery 
working  and  metallurgy,  appears  to  me  to  be  due,  not  to 
the  workmen,  but,  in  great  part,  to  the  superior  training 
and  attention  to  the  general  knowledge  of  their  subject, 
observable  among  the  managers  and  sub-officers  of  the 
works.  No  candid  person  can  deny  that  they  are  far  bet- 
ter educated,  as  a  rule,  than  those  who  hold  similar 
positions  in  Britain. 

From  David  S.  Price^  Esq.^  Ph.  D, — In  reference  to 
the  second  part  of  Dr.  Playfair's  letter,  recommending 
that  an  official  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  means 
"by  which  the  great  states  are  attaining  an  intellectual 
pre-eminence  among  the  industrial  classes,  and  how  they 
are  making  this  to  bear  on  the  rapid  progress  of  their 
national  industries,"  I  would  beg  to  observe  that  I 
believe  the  sooner  we  are  acquainted  with  the  facts,§the 
better. 
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Whilst  assenting  to  the  proposition,  I  must  distinctly 
state  that  I  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Playfair,  that  the  tech- 
nical education  of  working  men  is  the  most  important 
method  for  the  maintenance  of  our  industrial  supremacy. 
Thje  information  gleaned  by  acting  upon  his  suggestion, 
would  be  instructive,  and  great  good  would  result  from 
its  application ;  but  what  is  really  wanted  for  this  country, 
and  is  of  vital  consequence  to  our  future  prosperity,  is  a 
higher  scientific  culture  of  those  who  are  likely,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  to  be  master  manufacturers,  so 
that  when  discoveries  are  made  they  may  fructify,  and 
not  stagnate  or  decay,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  for 
want  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  command 
capital  and  works  to  perceive  their  merits ;  and  that  they, 
the  manufacturers,  may  be  able  to  appreciate  and  ade- 
equately  remunerate  the  scientific  talent  that  this  countr}'' 
is,  and  always  will  be,  able  to  afibrd  them. 

I  would  add  further,  that  no  reformation  bearing  upon 
industrial  progress,  is  more  required  than  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  country,  that  science  is 
not  represented  in  parliament.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  that  our  classic  and  commercial  statesmen  repudi- 
ated the  idea  of  the  exhaustion  of  coal  in  England^ 
whilst  last  year  they,  in  a  fit  of  alarm,  organized  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  its  probable  duration. 

It  would  be  well  if  an  investigation  were  made  as  to 
what  have  been  the  results  of  the  teachings  in  science  of 
the  German  Universities;  what  Liebig  has  done  for  mod- 
ern chemistry,  and  how  the  system  inaugurated  by  him 
at  the  small  University  of  Giessen,  has  spread  through- 
out the  world,  and  what  benefits  have  resulted  from  it; 
what  we  owe  to  the  teachings  of  other  chemists,  and  the 
physicists,  metallurgists  and  geologists,  of  those  excel- 
lent seats  of  learning.  Whilst  advocating  the  necessity 
for  the  dissemination  of  scientific  training  in  England,  I 
must  not  omit  to  bestow  a  passing  tribute  of  commenda- 
tion to  the  success  of  those  Institutions  of  recent  date, 
which  were  established  to  supply  a  want  that  existed 
many  years  since.  I  allude  to  the  Koyal  College  of 
Chemistry,  of  which  the  late  Prince  Consort  was  the 
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President,  the  School  of  Mines,  and  the  colleges  in  the 
metropolis,  where  scientific  departments  have  been 
founded.  Of  the  two  former  I  can  speak  from  positive 
knowledge.  In  the  first  named,  many  of  the  men  who 
have  taught,  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  have  studied 
there,  have  not  only  enriched  chemical  science  by  their 
researches,  but  have  left  a  permanent  mark  upon  the 
leading  industries  of  this  country.  From  the  School  of 
Mines  have  emanated  men  who  in  metallurgy  and  geol- 
ogy have  greatly  extended  the  application  of  those 
sciences ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at^  when  we  consider 
the  reputation  of  the  professors  under  whom  they  have 
studied.  It  is,  however,  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  public 
do  not  rightly  appreciate  the  education  that  this  institu- 
tion is  capable  of  affording,  and  that  comparatively  but 
few  of  the  sons  of  manufacturers  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  firm  belief,  that 
extended  scientific  education,  is  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence  to  us,  if  we  wish  to  retain  our  present  position  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  that  it  will  mostly  benefit  the  future 
master  manufacturer,  that  it  must  tend  to  elevate  the 
social  position  of  the  intelligent  working  man,  and  to 
create  a  greater  sympathy  between  master  and  man,  than 
at  present  prevails ;  and  if  it  do  this,  the  evils  which 
threaten  to  impede,  if  not  to  paralyze,  our  national  pro- 
gress may  be  averted. 

From  J.  Scott  Eussell^  Esq.^  F.  R.  S. — I  have  to  state 
that  in  much  that  Dr.  Playfair  has  said,  I  entirely  agree, 
and  that  from  my  own  recent  personal  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  technical  education  in  Switzerland,  Germany  and 
France,  I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  much  more  advanced  in  those  countries  than  in  ours. 

As  a  juror  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  higher  class  of  education  given  in 
each  of  those  countries  to  the  workmen  in  its  skilled 
trades,  as  well  as  the  superior  professional  education  given 

fessions,  is  everywhere  visible  in  the  works  exhibited  by 
those  countries.    And  I  attribute  the  surprising  strides 
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those  countries  have  been  making  for  the  last  ten  years 
in  many  of  the  great  staple  branches  of  mechanical  con- 
Btmction  and  manufacture,  to  the  admirable  scientific  and 
practical  training  which  the  governments  of  those 
countries  provide  for  their  working  classes. 

Dissatisfied  with  our  national  progress,  we  have  naturally 
turned  our  minds  to  search  for  the  cause  of  the  progress 
of  other  nations,  and  for  the  cure  of  our  own  deficiency. 
We  find  that  during  these  years  some  nations  have  been 
occupied  in  diligently  promoting  the  national  education 
of  the  various  classes  of  skilled  mechanical  workmen,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  skill  to  the  unskilled  and  rendering 
the  skilled  more  skillful.  We  find  that  some  nations  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  have  established  in  every  considerable 
town,  technical  schools  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  .all 
the  youths  intended  to  be  craftsmen  those  branches  of 
science  which  relate  most  nearly  to  the  principles  of 
their  future  craft.  Workers  in  metal  are  taught  the  na- 
ture of  the  mechanical  powers  with  which  they. will  have 
to  work,  and  the  chemical  properties  of  the  materials 
they  will  have  to  operate  upon;  engine  builders  are 
taught  the  principles  of  heat  and  steam,  and  the  nature 
of  the  engines  they  have  to  make  and  work ;  shipbuild- 
ers are  taught  the  laws  of  construction,  hydraulics  and 
hydrostatics;  and  dyers  and  painters  are  taught  the 
laws  of  chemistry  and  color.  All  skilled  youth  are 
taught  geometry,  drawing,  and  calculation  ;  and,  in  many 
countries,  every  youth  who  shows  great  talent  in  any  de- 
partments, is  promoted  to  a  higher  training  school,  and 
there  educated  at  the  public  cost. 

Besides  these  local  schools,  other  countries  have  tech- 
nical colleges  of  a  very  high  class,  for  the  education  of 
masters  and  foremen  in  engineering,  mechanics,  mer- 
chandise, and  other  practical  and  technical  professions. 

We  have  not  failed  to  notice  that  it  is  precisely  those 
nations  which  have  been  systematically  giving  a  course 
of  preparatory  training  and  education  to  their  popula- 
tion in  their  skilled  trades,  that  have  shown  the  most 
marked  progress  in  national  industry  in  these  successive 
Exhibitions. 
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Prussia,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  France,  America,  seem 
to  make  progress  in  proportion  to  their  excellence  of  ed- 
ucational training — Prussia  in  steel,  iron,  and  general 
engineering  work;  Switzerland, in  scientific  engineering, 
machinery,  and  watch  and  telegraph  work,  and  in  textile 
manufactures ;  Belgium,  in  metal  working  and  mechan- 
ical trades ;  France,  in  metal  work,  and  in  steam  engines, 
engineering  structures,  naval  architecture,  and  steam 
navigation.  All  these  nations  seem  to  exhibit  growing 
skill  and  progress  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the 
education  and  training  they  give  to  their  manufactur- 
ing population. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  serious  national  question  for 
England  and  the  English,  whether  they  have  or  have  not 
been  wise  in  neglecting  to  take  adequate  measures  of  a 
national  character  for  the  complete  technical  training  of 
all  the  youth  destined  to  skilled  trades  and  occupations. 
By  this  training  we  do  not,  on  the  one  hand,  mean  ele- 
mentary  education,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  mean 
any  substitute  for  a  practical  working  apprenticeship. 
We  mean  a  schooling  midway  between  the  elementary 
day-school  and  the  workshop,  which  the  youth  should 
enter  after  he  knows  reading,  writing  and  counting,  in 
order  to  apply  his  reading,  writing  and  calculation  to  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  such  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
mechanics,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  drawing,  etc.,  as  shall  fit 
him  more  aptly  and  perfectly  afterwards  to  learn  and  to 
profit  by  the  teachings  of  the  workshop  and  the  ofiice.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  apprentices  to  trades,  coming  into 
the  workshops  with  this  preparation,  will  make  greatly- 
more  rapid  and  certain  progress,  than  those  who  enter 
direct  from  an  elementary  school. 

But  in  England  we  can  scarcely  as  yet  be  said  to  pos- 
sess such  schools.  Certainly  they  are  not  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  towns  of  England;  and  it  seems 
that  in  no  country  have  they  thriven,  or  even  existed, 
except  when  organized  and  sustained  by  nations  at  large, 
acting  through  their  governments. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  recommend  to  the  serious 
attention  of  the  British  nation  the  consideration  of  the 
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importance  of  establishing  a  national  system  of  technical 
and  trade  education. 


Cambbidgb,  Sept.  1, 1867. 
Pbop.  Atkinson: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  availed  myself  of  your  permission 
to  look  over  the  article  in  T/ie  Teacher  on  •*  Technical 
Education,''  while  in  preparation.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  say  that  some  noble  friends  of  education 
in  Worcester  County,  have  so  far  anticipated  the  wants 
of  the  public  for  such  schools  as  are  contemplated  in  the 
letters  with  which  you  have  favored  your  readers,  that  an 
institution  is  now  in  great  forwardness  in  the  city  of 
Worcester,  which  aims  at  the  purposes  so  fully  com- 
mended in  those  letters. 

The  history  of  the  institution  is  briefly  this :  A  gentle- 
man, now  deceased,  who,  though  uneducated,  had  by  the 
prosecution  of  a  mechanical  trade  accumulated  a  hand- 
some estate,  proposed  to  place  in  the  hands  of  certain  per- 
sons the  sum  of  §100,000,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an 
institution  such  as,  in  their  judgment,  was  needed  by  the 
public  to  supply  a  practical  education  for  those  who  did 
not  intend  to  pursue  a  collegiate  course  of  instruction. 

The  want  of  a  school  at  which  the  practical  sciences 
should  be  taught,  where  young  men  could  prepare  them- 
selves to  take  charge  of  departments  in  manufacturing, 
in  mechanical  establishments,  in  the  working  of  iron,  the 
processes  of  bleaching,  printing,  etc.,  and,  in  short,  in  the 
various  forms  of  applied  science,  was  so  obvious,  that  a 
plan  for  that  object  was  at  once  suggested,  and  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  donor.  The  scheme  found  favor  at 
once;  individuals  came  forward  and  contributed  some 
850,000  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  building ;  and 
another  gentleman,  of  distinguished  liberality,  himself  a 
mechanic,  proposed  to  unite  with  the  principal  institution 
a  machine-shop,  fitted  with  all  necessary  engines  and 
apparatus,  to  be  superintended  by  a  man  of  competent 
science  and  skill,  in  which  practical  instruction  should  be 
given  to  a  certain  number  of  young  men  who  should  be 
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pupils  and  receiving  instraction  in  the  institution.  And 
to  this  end,  he  contributed  what  amounts,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  from  $60,000  to  $75,000 ;  while  another  distin- 
guished friend  of  progress  and  liberal  learning  has  con- 
tributed land  and  moneys  for  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ings, some  $30,000  or  more.  So  that  the  institution  will 
commence  with  certain  and  assured  funds  and  property 
of  $250,000  or  more.  The  institution  has  been  incorpo- 
rated, and  the  requisite  buildings  are  in  great  forwardness 
upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  in  or  around  the 
thriving  and  active  city  of  Worcester. 

It  is  to  be  an  entirely  free  institute,  no  fee  or  tuition 
being  charged  for  instruction.  It  is  intended  to  embrace 
the  several  departments  of  practical  science  which  such 
a  scheme  would  reasonably  require,  such  as  chem- 
istry, natural  philosophy,  embracing  mechanics,  hydraul- 
ics, metallurgy,  etc., — mathematics  in  their  practical 
applications,  etc.  And  it  is  intended  to  have  the  instruc- 
tion in  whatever  is  taught  of  that  thorough  and  practical 
character,  that  a  young  man  educated  there  may  be  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  places  requiring  the  knowledge  and 
application  of  the  laws  of  science. 

The  precise  details  of  the  order  and  course  of  instruc- 
tion are  not  yet  matured,  since  it  has  been  thought  wise 
and  expedient  to  leave  these  to  be  settled  upon  the  final 
organization  of  the  institution.  All  that  I  desired  now 
to  say  was,  that  the  friends  of  this  entei-prise  will  be 
greatly  disappointed,  if  the  institution  at  Worcester, 
which  we  may  hope  to  see  in  full  operation  in  a  few 
months,  is  not  found  to  meet  the  very  wants  which  are  so 
fully  described  in  the  letters  above  published. 

In  a  county  as  large  and  flourishing  as  that  of  Worces- 
ter, combining  the  several  interests  of  agriculture, 
mechanics  and  manufactures,  such  an  experiment  can 
hardly  fail  to  succeed.  It  is  to  be  an  intermediate  school 
betw^een  the  common  and  high  schools  of  the  State,  and 
the  college,  wherein  practical  science,  as  well  as  general 
culture,  can  be  pursued  without  employing  the  time 
which  is  often  unprofitably  spent  in  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  is  our  colleges.    It  is  an  institution 
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demanded  by  the  wants  and  genius  of  such  a  commnnity^ 
and  may  be  confidently  regarded  as  the  nucleus  and  ele- 
ment of  a  much  broader  school,  where  science  may  be 
taught  and  applied  in  a  manner  adequate  to  the  growing 
demands  of  the  country  in  its  widening  fields  of  industry, 
art  aad  economical  resources. 

Yours  truly,  Emoet  Washburk. 


i^ 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATION. 

BT  PBOF.  A.  R.  BIENTON,  PBENDEKT  N.  W.  C.  UNIVERSFTY. 

In  a  former  article  we  considered  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  school  examinations.  It  is  also  important  to 
inquire,  Who  should  examine?  and,  How  should  examine- 
ations  be  conducted? 

Before  entering  on  these  enquiries,  we  would  suggest 
some  general  considerations  which  should  control  every 
examiner  of  classes.  If  the  class  should  be  held  to  a 
strict  accountability  to  know  the  subject  studied,  so  also 
the  examiner  should  confine  himself  to  the  proper  limits 
of  that  study. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  it  is  essential  that  there  be 
a  distinct  understanding  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
every  text  book  prepared  for  examination,  and  of  the 
time  required  to  make  such  preparation.  The  thorough* 
ness  of  the  class  will  be  determined  by  the  merit  of  their 
examination,  and  their  proficiency  by  the  distance  over 
which  they  have  traveled.  The  one  is  the  proper  com* 
plement  of  the  other,  in  determining  the  diligence  of 
the  students,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher. 

In  the  next  place,  due  attention  ought  to  be  given  by 
the  examiner  to  the  character  of  the  text  book,  whether 
it  be  an  elementary,  or  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  a  given 
subject.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  propound  in- 
tricate questions  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  algebra,  or  physi- 
ology to  one  who  had  mastered  only  the  elements  of 
these  branches.  The  questions  might  gloriiy  the  ex- 
aminer,  but  at  the  expense  of  justice  to  the  pupils.  The 
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transgression  of  these  self-evident  limits  is  as  great  a 
fault  on  the  one  hand,  as  is  the  want  of  preparation  for 
examination  on  the  other. 

Again,  the  examiner  should  be  able  to  maintain 
perfect  ease  and  self  possession,  and  thus  be  able  to  im- 
part  them  to  the  class.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  do  the 
latter  without  possessing  the  former.  The  feeling  of  as- 
surance and  self-command  in  pupils  is  sympathetic,  and 
must  be  caught  by  actual  contact  with  the  same  spirit. 
No  command,  however  imperative,  can  give  it.  It  tends- 
rather  to  disconcert  and  distract  the  thoughts.  ^ 

Hence  the  moral  qualifications  of  a  good  exarfiiner  are,, 
self-poise,  quiet  assurance,  free  from  bustle  and  embar- 
rassment ;  and,  if  he  shall  succeed  in  fixing  the  attention 
of  the  class  *upon  himself^  they  will  quickly  catch  the 
same  spirit.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  severe 
looks,  sharp  words,  and  obscure  questions,  antagonize 
and  destroy  this  spirit. 

With  these  general  views,  respecting  the  qualifications 
of  an  examiner,  we  are  better  prepared  to  consider,  Who 
is  the  proper  person  to  examine  a  class  ? 

All  things  considered,  the  teacher  is  the  proper  one  to 
conduct  the  examination.  Were  it  not  for  his  liability  to 
be  lenient  to  the  weaker  members  of  the  class,  thi& 
would  not  be  called  in  question.  Hence,  to  avoid  favor- 
itism, and  in  order  to  secure  strict  impartiality,  it  is 
maintained  that  some  one  less  interested  should  act  as 
examiner. 

While  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  there  is  a  tendency, 
and  only  a  tendency,  to  favor  the  weak,  in  the  case  of 
every  other  examiner,  there  is  such  manifest  disqualifica- 
tion for  the  work,  as  to  be  a  positive  injustice  to  the^ 
class. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  has  such  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  every  member  of  his  class,  his  mental 
processes,  his  readiness,  and  his  mode  of  grasping  a  subject^ 
that  he  is  especially  fitted  to  bring  out  before  an 
audience  the  fall  power  of  the  student.  For  the  want  of 
this  knowledge  no  other  person  can  conduct  an  examina- 
tion, especially  an  oral  one,  with  justice  or  with  success* 
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Again,  the  teacher  has  accustomed  his  class  to  his  own 
phraseology,  in  testing  day  by  day  their  knowledge.  To 
this  they  have  become  habituated,  and  by  it  they  at 
once  catch  his  meaning.  Now  to  introduce,  on  examina- 
tion, another  style  of  phraseology,  which  will  almost  in- 
variably occur  if  the  teacher  is  set  aside  as  the  examiner, 
will  materially  embarrass  a  class,  if  not  utterly  confuse 
them. 

A  single  instance  of  this  kind  will  fill  a  class  with  such 
apprehensions  and  forebodings  of  failure  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  reassure  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ob- 
serving teacher  is  quick  to  perceive  whether  he  is  com- 
prehended or  not,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  any  condition 
that  may  arise.  Finally,  on  this  point,  it  is  apparent  that 
an  unfamiliar  voice  and  manner  tends  much  to  increase 
the  excitement  incident  to  such  occasions.  This  can  but 
be  held  in  check  by  the  familiar  tones  of  the  teacher.  If 
from  over  sensitiveness  to  failure,  the  mental  equilibrium 
is  disturbed,  no  voice  is  so  potent  to  calm  this  perturba- 
tion as  that  of  the  teacher. 

How  should  examinations  be  conducted  ? 

There  are  two  methods,  the  oral  and  the  written.  Each 
of  these  has  its  peculiar  advantages ;  and  the  judicious 
teacher  will  select  that  which  will  serve  his  purposes 
best.  In  some  branches,  as  reading,  &c.,  he  is  of  necessity 
confined  to  the  oral  method.  But,  in  other  studies,  if  it 
be  his  purpose  to  interest  spectators  at  his  examination, 
as  well  as  to  test  the  proficiency  of  his  class,  he  will  use 
the  oral  method,  because  by  it  greater  spirit  and  variety 
can  be  displayed.  In  this  method  slight  deviations  from 
perfect  accuracy  may  pass  unnoticed  or  unchallenged. 

In  a  written  examination  there  is  no  stimulus  from  the 
looks  or  voice  of  the  teacher.  The  student  labors  under 
the  painful  consciousness  that  the  utmost  precision  is 
expected,  in  definition,  spelling  and  punctuation.  Thus 
the  scholar  is  left  to  his  own  unaided  resources,  and 
whatever  defects  may  exist  in  his  scholarship,  this  will 
most  efifectually  reveal  them.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
both  methods  should  have  a  place,  the  one  as  the  neces- 
sary complement  of  the  other. 
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TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 

BT  HAMILTON   6.  MCBAE. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  hie  last 
report  says  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  that,  "  they  are  pro- 
ducing larger  and  letter  results  in  proportion  to  their 
cost,  than  any  other  agency  in  our  system."  While  this 
is  true,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  a  class  of  so 
called  teachers,  in  greatest  need  of  the  benefits  of  the 
State  and  County  Institutes,  who  will  not  attend  an  Insti- 
tute  a  single  day  unless  compelled.  This  class  can  be 
reached  by  the  City,  Town,  or  Township  Institutes  if  the 
School  Trustees  adopt  regulations  requiring  attendance 
or  forfeiture  of  a  day's  pay. 

In  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Teachers'  Meetings  are 
usually  held  once  a  month,  under  directions  of  the  Super- 
intendent, and  they  should  be  held  as  often  in  the  town- 
ships, did  not  the  working  of  the  present  law  render  it  im- 
practicable to  do  so.  So  long  as  the  duty  of  selecting  the 
teacher,  and  fixing  the  time  for  school  to  begin,  is 
assigned  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  there  will  be 
but  little  unity  of  action. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  meeting  of  all  the  teach- 
ers can  be  had  every  month,  when  one  school  in  the  cor- 
poration may  begin  in  September,  and  another  in  May. 

Until  an  increased  length  of  the  school  term  creates  a 
demand  for  at  least  one  teacher  in  each  township,  qual- 
ified to  superintend  an  institute,  the  Trustee  will  find  it 
necessary  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  examiner,  or  to 
employ  an  Institute  holder,  to  be  paid  from  the  special 
fund.  Saturday  afternoon  will  be  the  most  favorable  time 
for  holding  the  Teachers'  Meetings,  but  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Trustee  to  require  a  school  to  be  kept  open  in  the 
morning  and  taught  under  the  inspection  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Teachers'  of  the  Institute.  After  the  Insti- 
tute is  called  to  order,  each  teacher  might  be  asked  such 
questions  as  these. 

What  do  you  do  to  secure  punctuality  ? 

What  do  you  do  to  secure  attendance  ? 
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In  their  replies,  teachers  would  refer  specially  to  suc- 
cessful methods. 

In  many  of  the  exercises  the  skillful  conductor  of  the 
Institute  will,  as  far  as  possible,  obtain  the  opinions  of 
teachers  before  expressing  his  own. 

It  wilj  be  impossible  in  one  afternoon  to  present  every 
subject  of  study,  or  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  any  topic. 
The  great  error  to  be  avoided  is  a  tendency  to  overshoot 
the  mark.  A  first  step  lesson  on  number,  will  accom- 
plish more  good  than  an  explanation  of  the  Cube  Root. 


HOW  I  CONDUCT  THE  OPENING  EXERCISES  IN 

MY  SCHOOL. 


//) 


BY  W.  A.   BKLL,  PRINCIPAL  OF    INDIANAPOLIS    HIQH  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  wish  to  say  something  on  the  subject 
of  "  opening  exercises  in  school" — and  desiring  to  make 
what  I  say  as  practical  as  possible,  I  give  my  own 
method.  I  give  it,  not  as  a  model  to  be  copied  and  fol- 
lowed by  others,  but  because  by  this  means  I  can  best 
express  what  I  have  to  say.  Experience  has  taught  me 
that  applied  minutim  are  much  more  instructive  than 
abstract  generalities.  This  is  my  excuse  for  giving  my 
own  experience. 

I  call  school  fifteen  minutes  before  9  o'clock,  but  the 
opening  exercises  do  not  begin  till  nine.  The  order 
during  the  intervening  flileen  minutes  is  as  perfect  as  at 
any  other  time,  except  that  pupils  may  speak  by  per- 
mis8io7u  They  also  take  this  time  to  get  from  the 
teacher  any  assistance  that  may  be  necessary.  Pupils 
coming  in  during  this  time  are  not  counted  tardy.  At 
exactly  nine  o'clock  the  bell  strikes,  at  which  signal  all 
hooks^  except  the  singing-books,  are  placed  in  the  desks. 
When  there  is  perfect  silence  I  proceed  to  read  the  morn- 
ing lesson.  This  lesson  is  never  long,  seldom  exceeding 
five  or  six  verses,  often  consisting  of  but  a  single  verse,  and 
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sometimes  of  but  one  short  sentence,  or  simple  expres- 
sion. I  usually  read  only  as  much  as  relates  to  one  par- 
ticular subject,  and  by  comment  and  re-recbdiTig  call 
special  attention  to  the  thought  contained  in  it.  This  I 
consider  much  preferable  to  the  more  usual  custom  of 
reading,  perhaps  an  entire  chapter,  without  comment.  By 
the  first  method  the  one  thought  is  impressed  and  remem- 
bered ;  by  the  second,  in  the  multiplicity  of  ideas,  but  lit- 
tle if  anything,  is  retained,  and  the  time  almost  uselessly 
spent.  These  lessons  should  always  be  prepared  before- 
hand. 

I  do  not  read  consecutively,  but  select  such  passages 
as  I  consider  most  appropriate — such  as  bear  on  any 
particular  subject  that  I  may  wish  to  bring  before  the 
school.  As  the  object  of  these  exercises  is  strictly  devo- 
tional, I  seldom  read  from  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible, 
but  select  such  passages  only  as  teach  moral  and  relig- 
ious truths. 

I  once  tried  the  experiment  of  having  the  scholars  read 
alternate  verses  with  me,  as  is  customary  in  Sabbath 
schools,  I  soon  gave  it  up,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  a 
good  plan.  I  think  that  Sabbath  school  superintendents 
generally  make  a  mistake  in  this  respect.  I  judge  of  this 
matter  from  personal  experience.  When  I  read  only 
each  alternate  verse,  I  do  not  get  the  full  sense  of  what  I 
read,  for  while  the  intervening  verses  are  being  read,  I 
am  looking  ahead  to  see  what  I  have  to  read  next.  I  did 
this  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  do  so  to  some  extent  now.  I 
believe  that  the  same  is  true  concerning  others. 

Some  teachers  read  only  a  part  of  a  verse,  or,  it  may 
be,  but  part  of  a  sentence,  allowing  the  pupils  to  finish 
it.  This  method  is  preferable  to  the  former,  as  it  ob- 
viates, to  a  great  degree,  the  obtection  mentioned  above. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  are 
beautiful  read  in  this  way. 

Still  another  method,  is  for  the  teacher  to  read  only  so 
much  at  a  time  as  can  be  remembered,  and  have  the 
school  repeat  it  after  him.  This  method  is  preferable  to 
either  of  the  others  in  ungraded  or  primary  schools,  as 
a^^  can  join  in  it.    In  the  two  former,  those  who  cannot 
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read  at  all,  and  those  who  cannot  read  readily  are  wholly 
excluded  from  the  exercise. 

My  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  generally  the  teacher  him- 
self should  do  the  reading.  When  the  pupils  read,  moat 
of  them  necessarily  give  their  chief  attention  to  the 
reading.  When  the  teacher  reads  they  can  attend  wholly 
to  the  thought.  The  teacher  should  sometimes  ask  ques- 
tions, and  often  make  Irief  comments.  A  word  or  two 
from  the  teacher  will  often  serve  to  arrest  the  attention 
and  fix  a  fact  or  impress  a  thought,  when  the  simple 
reading  would  be  unheeded.  In  fact  reading  to  small 
children  without  comment  is  worse  than  useless — it  is  a 
mere  form,  a  waste  of  time.  Better,  far,  omit  the  read- 
ing entirely,  and  give  the  substance  in  your  own  language. 
If  presented  in  a  proper  form  the  children  will  under- 
stand it,  and  be  interested  in  it. 

Lest  teachers  should  take  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity and  teach  sectarianism^  (shame  on  the  teacher  who 
would  do  it,)  school  trustees  have  usually  guarded 
against  it  by  making  a  rule  that  the  scriptures  shall  be 
read  ^without  comment.  To  avoid  an  imaginary  evil,  or 
one  which  but  seldom  occurs,  they  take  from  the  teacher 
the  means  of  doing  a  positive  and  constant  good.  This 
ought  not  so  to  be. 

The  reading  is  always  followed  by  prayer.  The  prayer 
is  always  short,  seldom,  if  ever,  reaching  three  minutei; 
in  length.  It  is  always  made  to  refer  to  the  lesson  read, 
and,  if  possible,  to  further  impress  its  teaching.  The  pe- 
titions are  in  behalf  of  the  pux)ils  and  their  interest — 
rarely  for  anything  more.  During  prayer  each  pupil 
bows  his  head  upon  his  desk. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  exercise,  to  have  the 
school,  in  concert,  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  one  of  the 
Psalms.  If  the  teacher  prefers  it,  this  may  take  the  place 
of  an  original  iHrayer,  or  be  added  to  it 

After  prayer  we  always  sing.  As  the  singing-books 
were  placed  on  the  desks  before  the  exercises  began, 
there  is  now  no  confusion  in  taking  them  from  the  desks. 
After  singing,  the  books  are  quietly  closed,  but  not  put 
away,  and  the  pupils  give  attention. 
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I  usually  take  a  few  minntes  at  this  time  t^  mate  aii>- 
nouncements,  or  to  speak  of  any  matter  that  I  may  wi&b 
to  speak  of  connected  with  the  school.  Also,  if  any  one 
has  come  in  tardy,  or  has  been  absent  and  has  returned 
without  a  written  excuse,  his  n^ame  is  called,  and,  in  the- 
latter  case,  he  is  sent  h(mie  for  an  excuse. 

When  I  have  finished,  I  simply  say,  ane^  which  is  the- 
signal  for  placing  the  singing-books  in  the  desks,  and 
taking  hold  of  the  study-books ;  at  the  word  two  the  book& 
are  taken  from  the  desks  and  held  above  them,  but  not 
allowed  to  touch  them ;  at  three  the  books  are  laid  care- 
faWj  upon  the  desks,  and  work  begins.  In  all  these  gen- 
eral exercises  I  am  careful  to  see  that  every  pupil 
observes  each  signal  strictly  and  promptly.  Ten  min- 
utes usually  remain  for  study  before  recitation  begins. 

"Perhaps,  in  all  the  six  hours  of  school,  there  are  no" 
other  fifteen  minutes  so  fraught  with  power  for  good  or 
evil,  as  those  first  fifteen  minutes  in  the  nooming  devoted 
to  '  opening  exercises?  '  How  can  I  conduct  those  exer- 
cises so  as  to  secure  the  good  and  prevent  the  evil.'  ^ 


{Written  for  the  School  Journal.] 
GOD'S  TRUTHS* 

BY  WILLIAM    RUSSELL. 

The  incubus  of  slayery^ 
That  mountain-heavy  pressed,^ 

With  aU  its  gyves,  and  broken  lives, 
Upon  Columbia's  breafit, 

Is  gone,  thank  Heaven,  and  on  the  rod" 
Of  Freedom  bloom  appears ; 

For,  each  in  time,  the  truths  of  God- 
Come  rounding  down  the  years. 

No  more  shall  grate  upon  our  soutfr 
The  slave  girl's  dra<if<!^ing  chain, 

Nor  to  the  skies  her  shrieks  aris* 
Amid  tears,  groans  and  pain.. 
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For  this  we  prayed,  for  this  we  bowed, 

With  hopes  that  half  were  fears ; 
But,  each  in  time,  the  truths  of  God 

Come  rounding  down  the  years. 

Shall  cloud  land's  demon  forms  of  air 

Avert  lis  ftx)m  the  right  ? 
Or  shall  we  deem,  in  our  despair, 

That  God  no  more  is  liglit  ? 
That  therefore  round  him  silence-shod 

The  seraphs  wallc  in  tears  ? 
Ah  no !    For  still  the  truths  of  God 

Come  rounding  down  the  years. 

We  mortals  bustle  on  through  life, 

And  make  our  works  amiss ; 
But  in  the  eternal  centuries 

God  hath  all  time  for  His. 
We  wait  and  pray,  upon  the  sod. 

Kneeling  with  many  tears ; 
But,  each  in  time*  the  truths  of  God 

Come  rounding  down  the  years. 

Four  thousand  weary,  weary  times 

Earth  circled  round  the  sun, 
Before  the  flight  of  miracles 

Attained  the  crowning  one,-^ 
Before  Judea's  hills  were  trod 

By  the  King  of  all  the  spheres. 
But,  each  in  time,  the  truths  of  God 

Come  rounding  down  the  years. 

And  peering  through  the  future  dark 

Previsions  dim  arise, 
Where  men  shall  all  be  seraphs  fair 

And  earth  all  paradise, — 
When  Bight  no  more,  as  now,  shall  plod 

Her  way  through  blood  and  tears. 
For,  each  in  time,  the  truths  of  God 

Come  rounding  down  the  years. 


HoFB  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
Man  never  i$  but  always  to  be  blent ; 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined  from  home, 
Bests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.— Pope. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


■♦  » ■ 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  REVENUE. 

Reynolds,  Ind.,  Nov.  12,  1867. 
Hon.  Oeorge  W.  Hoas: 

Dear  Sir, — I  would  be  happy  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of 
your  readers,  a  subject  which  I  have  revolved  in  my  own  mind  until 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  some  importance.  It  is  the  subject 
of  80  amending  our  common  school  law,  that  we  may  effect,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  a  uniformity  in  the  length  of  our  schools  throughout  the 
State.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  for  us  to  effect  that  to  a  mathe- 
matical exactness,  yet  I  think  we  can  approximate  that  end  very 
nearly. 

The  following  is  the  law  upon  which  our  school  system  is  based : 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  '*to  provide  by  law  for 
a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition 
shall  be  without  charge,  and  equally  open  to  all.''  See  Constitution, 
Art.  8,  Sec.  1. 

According  to  the  statute  law  under  which  we  are  now  operating, 
the  school  funds  are  apportioned  to  the  counties,  townships  anil 
cities,  according  to  the  enumeration  of  the  pupils  therein,  within  the 
ages  prescribed  by  law,  assigning  each  an  equal  portion  of  money. 
Equitable  as  this  may  appear,  we  notice  that  in  practice  it  operates 
very  unequally  and  unjustly.  As  every  enumerated  pupil  has  an 
equal  interest  in  the  common  school  fund,  it  has,  therefore,  a  right 
to  an  equal  share  of  the  benefit  derived  therefrom. 

As  shown  by  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  average  term  of  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  for 
1866,  was  68  days.  The  same  Report  shows  that  there  were  ten  cor- 
porations in  the  State  in  which  the  term  of  school  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred  days  each.  Bolivia  Township,  Benton  county, 
had  246  days;  Harris  Township.  St.  Joseph  county,  298  days;  the 
city  of  Columbus  has  reported  300  days;  and  Cass  Township,  White 
county,  but  22  days. 

Let  us  compare  the  first  and  last  of  these  numbers  given,  the  con- 
trast is  sufficient,  the  difference  In  the  length  of  time  being  224  days. 
Where  is  the  equality  in  that?  Are  our  schools  equally  open  to  all  f 
Surely  not.    Then  the  question  arises,  Can  that  defect  in  our  system 
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be  remedied?    Wo  think  it  can.    The  following  plan  we  fthiulc  will 
remedy  it  in  n  great  measure,  or  possibly  suggest  something  better : 
Take  the  reports  of  the  present  practice  as  a  basis  fh>m  which  to 
calculate.    First  Und  the  average  wages  paid  per  day  for  teaching 
in  the  entire  State,  then  multiply  that  by  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  the  public  schools ;  that  will  give  us  the  cost  of  teach- 
ing in  all  the  schools  in  the  State  for  one  day.    Then  divide  the 
whole  amount  of  money  to  be  apportioned,  by  the  cost  of  the  teach- 
ing for  one  day,  and  that  will  give  us  the  length  of  the  schools  in 
days.   Then  let  us  find,  for  example,  the  average  cost  of  teaching  in 
White  county — multiply  that  by  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
in  said  county,  which  will  give  us  the  cost  of  teaching  In  said  county 
for  one  day.    Multiply  that  by  the  number  of  days  the  schools  are 
to  be  taught,  and  that  will  give  us  the  amount  of  revenue  due  to 
White  county.    Then  let  us  apportion  that  money  to  the  cities  and 
townships  in  like  manner;  then  proceed  under  the  law  in  townships 
as  it  now  exists,  reckoning  this  year  from  the  report  of  last  year,  and 
next  year  fl*om  that  of  this  year,  and  so  on. 

Oijectiotts:  The  following  are  two  of  the  main  objections  which 
have  occurred  to  our  mind :  First,  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  teachers ;  in  the  second  place,  it 
might  encourage  the  building  of  too  many  school  houses,  and  there- 
fore employment  of  too  many  teachers.  As  to  the  first  of  these  ob- 
jections, I  think  It  will  be  regulated  by  the  great  regulating  princi- 
ple that  runs  through  all  commercial  interests  and  enterprises — tnat 
of  supply  and  demand.  I  see  this  is  now  effecting  the  price  some- 
what in  our  present  practice.  As  to  the  second  objection,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  controlled  by  some  disinterested  party.  Perhaps 
the  School  Examiner,  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  should  have  the  supervision  of  the  division  of 
districts. 

I  think,  with  a  few  safeguards,  the  above  could  be  made  prac- 
ticable. 

T.  N.  Bunnell. 


GENERAL   RULES  GOVERNING   THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS 

OF  HENDRICKS  COUNTY. 

BT  ORDER  OF  THE  COUNTY  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

I.  The  Trustees  recommend  that  the  several  District  Schools  of 
Hendricks  County,  commence  as  early  as  the  first  Monday  in  October, 

II.  The  hours  of  tuition  shall  be  from  S}4  A.  M.,  to  4  o'clock  P.  M., 
allow^ing  an  hour  from  12,  M.  till  1  P.  M.,  and  a  recess  of  16  minutes 
from  lOJ^  A.  M.,  and  2^  o'clock  P.  M. 

III.  The  Schools  shall  be  opened  by  reading  from  the  Scriptures, 
to  which  may  be  added  other  devotional  exercises. 
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IV.  The  authorized  text  books  for  the  Schools  are  as  follows : 

1.  Spelling — McChtffey^s  New  Spelling  Book, 

2.  Beading — Mc  Quffey^s  New  Series  Beaders, 

3.  WritingSpencer's  Series, 

4.  Arithmetio—Felter'*8    Primary,    Bays   Third    Fart,    and 

Stoddard's  American  Intellectudl* 
6.    Geography — Camp's  Series. 

6.  English  Grannmar — Pinneo. 

7.  U.  S.  History — Quackenbos. 

8.  Physiology — Cutter, 

This  series  shall  be  used  for  the  next  six  years,  unless  by  reason  of 
some  decided  improvement,  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  make  a 
change  sooner. 

V.  Teachers  will  be  expected  to  arrange  their  classes  with  refer- 
ence to  this  course  of  text  books,  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  hear  recitations  or  form  classes  in  any  others,  except 
in  the  higher  branches. 

VI.  Ever}*^  pupil  attending  these  Schools  must  be  promptly  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  books  as  required.  If  there  are  parents  too 
poor  to  furnish  the  needed  Books,  the  Trustees  as  Overseers  of  the 
poor  shall  furnish  them. 

VII.  Pupils  are  expected  to  eater  School  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  and  attend  regularly  and  punctually,  and  obey  all  directions 
of  the  Teacher,  observe  good  order,  pi^opriety  of  deportment,  not 
only  in  school,  but  in  going  to  and  from  the  same.  In  case  of  absence 
or  tardiness,  a  satisfactory  reason  will  be  required  by  the  Teacher. 

VIII.  All  injuries  to  the  school  house,  yard,  fence,  fhrniture,  or 
other  school  property,  by  the  pupils,  shall  be  made  good  in  money  or 
satisfactory  repairs,  and  no  pupil  shall  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
the  school,  if  he,  or  his  parents,  or  his  guardian,  neglect  to  make 
good  such  damages. 

IX.  Any  pupil  who  shall,  in  or  around  the  School  premises  write, 
or  otherwise  use  profane  or  unchaste  language,  or  who  shall  draw  or 
carve  any  obscene  picture  or  representation,  shall  be  liable  to  sus- 
pension or  expulsion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

X.  The  school  house  shall  be  kept  neat  and  clean  as  possible. 
The  use  of  tobacco,  in  any  form,  in  the  school  room,  is  forbidden. 

XI.  Teachers  are  entitled  to  the  respect  and  obedience  of  their 
pupils,  and  shall,  at  all  times,  exercise  a  firm  and  vigilant,  but  pru- 
dent discipline,  governing,  as  far  as  possible,  by  gentle  means. 

XII.  Each  Teacher  is  required  to  keep  a  Daily  Register  of  the 
attendance  of  the  pupils,  noting  tardiness  and  bad  conduct,  and  to 
make  a  report  of  the  same  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

XIII.  All  Teachers  are  expected  to  attend  the  meetings  of  their 
County  Institute,  when  not  prevented  by  sickness;  and  also  the 
County  Association,  as  far  as  possible. 
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XIV.  The  wages  of  teachers  shall  he  governed  hy  grade  of  their 
certificates,  suhject  to  modification  as  to  their  success  in  former 
teaching. 

XY.  As  ylsiting  the  schools  tends  to  give  them  life  and  animation, 
parents  and  guardians  are  requested  to  visit  the  schools  as  often  as 
possihle,  and  Directors  to  visit  them  at  least  once  a  montli. 

XYI.  The  sehool  house  may  be  useil  for  private  schools  only  upon 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  Sec.  158  of  the  School  Law. 


LENGTH  OF  TERM  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  reports,  now  In  the  office  of  Public  Instruction,  show  that  the 
average  term  of  Public  Schools  in  the  State,  for  the  year  ending 
August  31st,  1867,  was  80  days.  This  is  an  increase  of  12  days  over 
1866.  Had  the  number  of  schools,  and  tho  wages  of  teachers  remained 
Che  same  as  they  were  in  ^66,  the  term  of  schools  would  have  been 
90  days. 


TOWNSHIP  GKADED  SCHOOLS. 

Qukbtion:  Does  the  Township  Trustee  decide  the  question  as  to 
the  need  of  a  Township  Graded  School,  also  as  to  the  place  of  its 
location  ?    Further,  is  his  decision  final  ? 

Trustex. 


Arbwer:  The  answer  to  the  first  and  second  of  these  questions  is, 
yes;  to  the  third,  no.  Elaborating  these  answers  a  little,  we  would 
say  the  Tnistee  is  as  ftiUy  authorized  by  law  to  decide  the  two  points 
named  when  applied  to  Township  Schools  as  when  applied  to  District 
Schools.  In  declaring  this  authority,  it  is  not  meant  to  declare  that 
the  Trustee  shonld  not  show  a  decent  regard  for  the  opinions  of  the 
citizens  of  the  township.  He  should  In  all  cases  show  this  regard, 
but  in  case  of  disagreement,  the  Trustee  is  authority.  This  authority 
may  be  set  aside  by  the  Examiner.  This  brings  me  to  the  third 
question. 

An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Trustee,  touching  the  two  points 
named,  may  be  talcen  to  the  Examiner,  whose  decision  is  final.  [See 
School  Law,  Sec.  164.] 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


THE  NEW  CONSTITUTIONS  ON  EDUCATION. 

It  is  a  fact  weighty  with  significance,  that  the  new  or  recent  State 
Constitutions  make  larger  provisions  for  public  schools  than  do  the 
old  constitutions.  This  is  true  whether  applied  to  States  North  or 
South.  One  element  in  these  provisions  is  the  prescribing  of  the 
minimum  time  which  the  schools  shall  be  kept  open.  A  second  ele- 
ment is  that  the  time  is  longest  in  the  most  recent  constitutions.  No 
constitution  prior  to  1837  fixed  the  length  of  time  which  the  schools 
should  be  kept  open.  In  the  year  1837  Michigan  adopted  her  first 
constitution,  and  In  this  constitution  was  the  requirement  that  the 
schools  should  be  kept  open  at  least  three  months  In  each  year.  The 
provision  Is  In  the  following  words : 

**  The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  nchools, 
by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  In  each  school  dis- 
trict at  least  three  months  in  every  year:  and  every  district  neglect- 
ing to  keep  up  and  support  such  a  school  may  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  fund." 

In  this  act,  this  bravely  educational  State  moved  to  the  front. 
New  England,  with  her  age  and  prestige,  had  not,  nor  has  she  to 
this  day,  a  single  constitution  requiring  the  schools  to  be  kept 
open  for  any  definite  period.  In  further  praise  of  Michigan,  it  may 
be  said  that  she  stood  thus  In  front  for  several  years,  even  up  to  1846, 
when  Iowa  adopted  the  same  provision.  In  1848  Wisconsin  adopted 
a  like  provision.  In  1850  California  adopted  the  same  provision. 
Kansas,  in  her  first  constitution,  adopted  the  same.  Thus  the  cus- 
tom was  established.  But  under  the  beautiful  law  of  progress,  which 
requires  that  the  last  shall  be  first,  Nevada,  the  next  bom  of  the 
States,  takes  the  proud  position  as  leader.  In  the  following  words 
she  provides  for  a  six  months  term  of  school : 

"The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  common 
schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  established  and  maintained  In 
each  school  district  at  least  six  months  In  every  year." 

In  the  same  year,  Maryland  adopts  a  new  constitution,  in  which 
the  requirement  is  made  for  at  least  six  months  each  year. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  first,  that  the  new  constitutions  are  in  advance 
of  the  old ;  second,  that  the  newest  are  farthest  in  adyance.    From 
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this  we  dedaoe  the  encourafii°S  conclusion  that  the  people,  the 
miken  of  constitutions,  are  hecoming  more  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  education,  consequently  are  making  larger  pro-* 
rislons  for  it. 

There  is  a  second  element  of  adyance  in  the  newer  constitutionst 
namely,  in  the  proyision  for  ftinds.  Independent  of  the  Congres- 
sional land  grants,  which  are  confined  to  the  newer  States,  the  new 
constitutions,  as  a  rule,  make  larger  proylsions  than  do  the  old.  We 
will  not  stop  to  cite  the  indiyidnal  fiicts  proylng  this  proposition^ 
but  may  state  in  general  terms,  that  as  a  rule  the  School  Funds  of 
the  Western  States  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern. 
And  among  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  of  these.  Is  the  ftind  of  our 
own  State. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  with  these  encouraging  facts  before  us» 
that  the  new  States  are,  through  their  constitutions,  making  larger 
provisions  lor  popular  education  than  are  the  old  States.  May  these 
lai^er  provisions  he  successfhlly  carried  out,  and  may  the  great 
States  of  the  great  West  have  a  culture  as  broad  as  their  prairies  and 
as  rich  as  their  virgin  soil. 


SMALL  THINGS  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

With  a  hope  of  benefiting  younger  teachers,  we  call  attention  to 
some  small  things  in  and  about  the  school  room.  Please,  reader,  do 
not  turn  away  after  reading  the  caption,  saying  you  have  no  talent 
for  tmaU  things.  Some  small  things  are  valuable.  The  man  who 
tells  me  how  to  keep  my  pump  from  fVeeising,  small  fact  as  it  Is,  does 
more  for  me  practically,  than  the  man  who  tells  me  the  length  of  the 
Rhine,  or  the  width  of  the  Thames. 

On  the  same  principle  we  believe  teachers  mkj  be  benefited,  that 
is,  their  work  lightened,  by  means  of  some  small  things.  Among 
these  things,  we  notice, 

1.  A  Clock.— We  hold  a  clock  to  be  a  necessary  means  to  the 
good  management  of  every  school.  Because  of  the  shortness  of  the 
term  of  school,  and  the  frequent  destructions  during  vacation,  we 
do  not  insist  strenuously  upon  having  a  clock  in  every  house  in  rural 
districts,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  insist  that  there  should  be  a 
clock  in  every  school  room  in  villages,  towns  and  cities. 

It  may  be  objected  that  teachers  carry,  or  ought  to  carry,  watches, 
and  consequently  have  but  little  need  of  clocks.  In  answer,  we 
would  say,  teachers,  as  other  people,  need  monitors ;  they  are  liable 
to  work  out  of  time,  lengthening  certain  exercises,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, shortening  others.  The  clock  is  an  ever-present  monitor, 
saying,  work  to  the  programme.  The  watch  being  seen  less  fi*e* 
quently.  admonishes  less  frequently,  and  often  too  late.    Fartheit 
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the  clock  is  a  guide  to  the  pupils.  Thus  it  disciplines  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  Heuce,  when  practicable,  let  each  school  room  be  8up«> 
plied  with  a  clock. 

Ckiution.  Do  not  get  a  clock  with  a  striking  weight ;  or,  if  yoa  do, 
have  the  prudence  to  leave  this  weight  without  winding.  This  cau- 
tion would  not  be  given  were  it  not  that  we  have  heard  clocks  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason,  systematically  pound  off  their  twelve  strokes* 
all  school  work  ceasing  during  this  interesting  performance. 

2.  We  suggest  a  Thermometer  for  every  school  room.  A  properly 
regulated  temperature  in  the  school  room  is  a  matter  of  real  impor<- 
tance.  This  cannot  be  secured  without  a  thermometer.  The  sensa- 
tions of  the  teacher  when  under  the  press  of  labor,  are  not  to  be  re- 
lied on. 

3.  It  is  desirable  that  every  school  house  having  a  suitable  hall 
or  vestibule,  should  be  supplied  with  a  wash-stand,  basin,  towel  and 
looking-glass.  The  inculcation  of  sentiments  of  cleanliness  is  a  part 
of  school  training.    The  above-named  articles  will  aid  in  this  result. 

4.  Every  school  house  should  be  suitably  fhrnished  with  Hats 
and  Shoe  Scrapers.  The  need  of  these  articles  is  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire argument  consequently  they  are  passed  with  the  single  state- 
ment that  if  teachers  and  trustees  would  have  pupils  keep  school 
rooms  clean,  they  must  furnish  reasonable  means  of  cleanliness. 
Cleanliness  has  been  declared  **kin  to  godliness;"  therefore,  let  no 
teacher  or  trustee  carelessly  tnm  this  matter  aside. 

5.  Pictures.— Starting  with  the  assumption  that  school  rooms 
should  be  attractive  as  well  as  comfortable.  It  follows  that  pictures 
should  find  a  place  in  the  school  room.  Few  things  tend  more  to 
give  a  school  room  a  cheerful  and  home-like  appearance  than  a  few 
tasteful  and  well-arranged  pictures.  No  teacher  should  consent  to 
let  four  bare  walls  frown  down  coldly  upon  the  children,  from  quar- 
ter to  quarter.  A  school  must  not  .be  a  prison  in  either  fact  or  sem- 
blance.   Therefore,  let  pictures  come  to  cheer  and  gladden  it. 

We  pass  ftrom  the  desirabUMn  of  pictures  to  a  more  difficult 
matter,  namely,  the  means  of  obtcUning  them.  Under  this  head  we 
would  suggest^  ilrst,  that  pupils  be  solicited  and  encouraged  to  bring 
such  pictures  as  their  parents  may  spare.  If  the  parents  will  not 
consent  that  these  be  presented  to  the  school,  let  them  be  loaned 
during  the  term,  and  re-loaned  during  the  next  term,  &c. 

Second,  let  teachers  do  what  they  can  to  procure  pictures  for  per- 
manent use  in  the  school  room.  We  do  not  mean  buy,  so  much  as 
solicit  (or  beg). 

Third,  sometimes  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  an  exhibition  might 
with  propriety  be  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  There  are  other 
methods  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  enterprising  teacher. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  we  would  say,  if  you  have 
a  decent  school  room,  with  clean  and  unbroken  plastering,  devise 
some  means  by  which  you  may  obtain  pictures.  Let  It  never  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  a  part  of  the  teacher^s  business  to  make  the  school 
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room  pleasant.  And  farther,  let  It  not  be  forgotten  that  **  a  thing  cf 
beauty  u  a  joy  forever.*^ 

There  are  other  snljectB  to  which  Attention  should  be  called,  bnt 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  desist  for  the  present.  One  of  these  sub- 
jects, VeDtUationy  will,  most  probably,  receive  attention  in  the  next 
namber  of  the  Journal. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion,  that  although  this  article  is  ad- 
dressed to  teachers,  it  is  not  presumed  that  all  the  conveniences 
aboTenaoted  can  be  obtained  without  reference  to  the  trustee.  The 
reTerse  is  true, — the  presumption  being  that  the  teacher,  after  dls* 
covering  these  and  kindred  wants,  will  promptly  make  them  known 
to  the  trustee.  In  this  are  two  important  points :  first,  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  these  wants  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  second,  a 
proper  presentation  of  the  same  to  the  trustee.  It  Is  hoped,  there* 
fore,  that  teachers  may  be  able  to  present  their  wants  in  such  manner 
as  shall  elicit  the  co-operation  of  the  trustee,  and  secure  the  conve-* 
niences  necessary  to  the  efficiency  and  comfort  of  their  schools* 

<■>■■■  11  •     *     ■■ 


METHODS,  EXPERIMENTS,  PRA€TI<:ES,  Ac. 
VAUsra,  »F  FBAOTioNS  or  nanoinit. 

Son.  a.  W.  So9S^  SdUor  ImdUma  B^hoi^  JhurrutL: 

SoHv^Being  very  much  pleased  wTth'  the  new  department— "  School 
Room  Methods  and  Practices  ^'-^which  I  found  in  ^e  last  No.  of  the 
JouBiTAL,  I  send  you  the  following,  which  you  may  publish  if  you 
Uiink  worthy : 

To  find  the  value  of  fractions  in  integers*  I  have  my  scholars  solve 
the  examples  after  the  following  method : 

SumfU:    What  is  the  value  of  |i  of  a  week  in  integers  f 

8X>I«UTION  : 

*-|ofi-y-4t 

dft.  his*       hxi. 

Ans.'^  days  16  hrs> 

The  advantage  of  this  method  of  solution  is  this : 

l8t.-^Pupils  understand  more  readily  why  we  multiply  the  trw> 
tion  by  the  number  of  the  lower  denomination  that  it  takes  to  make 
one  of  which  the  fraction  is  a  part ; 

ad.—It  fixes  thoroughly  in  the  mind  the  method  of  reducing  com-> 
pound  to  simple  fractions ; 

dd.— And  improper  fractions  to  whole  or  mixed  numbers ; 

4th.-^They  can  employ  cancellation*  W«  F>  W; 

8 
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COMPOSITION  AND  REVIEWS. 

MuNCiE,  Ind.,  Dec.  9th,  1867. 

Prof.  Hoss — Dear  Sir :  I  have  an  exercise  in  my  school  that  I 
have  never  seen  in  any  other;  and  since  it  has  proved  a  success,  I 
desire  to  report  it  under  the  head  of  •'  Experience,"  to  which  you 
have  allotted  a  space. 

1.  Its  origin.  I  had,  during  seventeen  years^  experience  in  teach- 
ing, felt  the  necessity  of  a  better  method  of  review  than  that  which 
I  had  hitherto  practiced ;  hence,  one  Friday  morning  at  10:30,  I  re- 
quested my  A  class  to  write  on  slates  ten  new  things  they  bad 
learned  since  attending  my  school.  They  did  so.  The  result  wa& 
very  satisfactory,  since  it  -'was  not  only  a  review,  but  combined  witli 
it  an  exercise  in  composition,  and  classification  of  knowledge.'' 

2.  The  result  proving  satisfactory,  I  determined  to  make  the  ex- 
ercise general,  and  have  since  required  both  classes  to  perform  the 
same  task.  Nine- tenths  of  the  pupils  deem  it  a  pleasure  to  execute 
the  work,  as  their  improvement  has  evinced. 

3.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  consumes  much  less  time  than  the 
old  method  of  review.  Now,  instead  of  the  exercise  being  written 
on  the  slate,  I  have  each  write  on  paper,  and  arrange  under  the  dif- 
ferent heads  or  subjects,  viz.:  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geographyr 
Physiology,  Orthography,  Miscellanies,  etc.,  eto.  Under  Miscella- 
nies are  written  facts  learned  from  oral  instructions  not  connected 
with  any  study  pursued  in  school—perhaps  some  moral  or  religioufv 
truth  derived  from  the  morning  Bible  lesson.  Every  pupil  is  at 
work  at  the  same  time,  and  by  arranging  under  the  different  heads, 
and  numbering  each  item,  a  method  of  classlflcatioti  is  obtained. 
After  all  have  finished  their  work,  I  read  each  production,  and  have 
pupils,  with  slate  and  pencil,  number  from  one  upward  all  the  things 
enumerated  that  are  unlike  in  substance ;  of  course,  the  same  fact 
will  be  better  expressed  by  some  than  hy  otherSv  Last  Friday  was 
a  two  weeks'  review,  and  140  different  things  were  enumerated 
bj'  thirty-one  pupils,  and  most  of  them  were  well  expressed  and  sys- 
tematically arranged.  Those  pupils  who  produce  the  best  papersr 
are  generally  the  last  to  finish  their  work  (except  two  or  three 
drones).  Those  who  express  much  in  a  little,  combine  several  ideas 
under  one  number,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  condensing  and  combin- 
ing to  a  degree  highly  commendable.  When  I  read  the  papers, 
errors  in  orthography  and  grammar  are  noticed;  parts  best  per- 
formed are  noticed, — not  the  performers,  as  the  name  of  the  pupil  is- 
not  announced. 

Three  months'  experience  in  this  practice  has  proved  that  a  pupil 
can  write  a  composition  about  something  he  or  she  understands,  in^ 
an  incredibly  short  time.  How  much  better  this  method,  than  the 
one  which  finds  a  pupil  sitting  for  hours,  with  pencil  in  hand,  sub- 
ject announced,  waiting  for  something  to  come  to  his  or  her  mind^ 
rather  than  writing  that  which  is  already  in  the  mind. 
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If  the  pupils  commence  reading  their  own  productions  before  all 
hare  completed  the  exercise,  a  few  laggards  will  copy  items,  and  so. 
instead  of  original  improvements  in  their  own  language,  become 
guilty  of  plagiarism,  and  add  nothing  to  the  aggregate  of  items. 
Committing  the  work  to  paper,  and  not  reading  till  all  have  finished, 
obviates  this  tendency.    Once  I  varied  the  exercise  in  this  manner  : 

1st. — **  Write  three  things  you  have  heard,  of  interest  and  proper 
to  relate. 

•*  3d. — Three  things  you  have  seen  of  interest,  and  proper  to  relate. 

**Zd, — ^Three  things  you  have  done  of  interest,  and  proper  to  relate. 
within  the  past  week.'' 

Some  failed  in  this  exercise,  and  I  asked  them  if  't  were  possible 
they  had  lived  a  week  without  seeing,  hearing  or  doing  anything  of 
any  use  to  themselves  or  any  body  else?  Then  what  good  is  your 
life  to  yon  or  any  body  else  ?  And  you  immortal,  responsible,  and 
accountable  beings  I  An  impression  of  the  importance  of  life  was 
thus  made. 

As  a  review,  this  method  has  another  advantage : — each  pupil  an- 
swers ten  questions,  which  are  more  than  an  average  of  those  an- 
sw^ered  by  each  In  an  oral  review.  Also,  reading  the  papers  g\\e» 
the  school  the  benefit  of  the  various  matters  in  all  the  items,  and  the 
various  forms  of  expression. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  C.  Waldo. 


SPELLING. 

As  a  partial  answer  to  the  request  in  last  issue  concerning  methods 
of  spelling,  a  teacher  sends  the  following :  ''  Some  time  ago  I  began 
teaching  spelling  and  defining  at  the  same  time.  We  took  ten  words 
a  day,  and  on  Friday  we  reviewed  the  work  of  the  preceding  four 
days.  After  practicing  this  method  for  some  weeks,  I  asked  the 
class  their  opinion  concerning  the  same,  when  one  member  of  the 
class  eaid,  *One  day  I  heard  two  men  talking,  and  one  of  them  used 
the  nvord  praise^  and  I  knew  what  he  meant.'  Another  said,  *  I  see 
lots  of  words  in  my  Sabbath  School  books,  which  I  have  learned  the 
meaning  of.'" 

Says  the  writer :  *'  I  am  satisfied  that  pupils  like  this  new  plan 
much  better  than  the  old.  By  this  means,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
words  may  be  learned  in  a  year."  Further :  **If  classes  are  some- 
what advanced,  or  have  some  knowledge  of  other  languages,  this 
work  may  be  made  doubly  valuable  by  tracing  the  relation  these 
words  hold  to  other  languages." 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  a 
fhller  answer  to  the  question,  '*  How  to  teach  spelling  to  advanced 
classes?  "    The  question,  "How  to  teach  Map  Drawing,"  is  also  sub- 
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mitted.    Let  us  have  short,  direct  answers  to  these  and  other  similar 
questions. 

We  feel  justified,  at  this  point,  in  thanking  our  friends  who  have 
so  promptly  supported  this  new  department  with  their  clear  and 
practical  articles.  We  hope  that  many  more  will  Join  this  number, 
f  f  teachers  generally  will  aid,  this  may  be  made  one  of  the  most 
valuable  departments  in  the  Journal.  Please  forward  your  experi- 
ences without  delay .^Ed. 


PULA&KI  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

WiNAMAC,  IND.,  Nov.  23,  1867. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Hobs— iSir ;  The  second  session  of  the  Pulaski  County 
Teachers^  Institute  began  on  Monday,  the  18th  inst.,  and  adjourned 
to-day.  Fifty-flve  teachers  were  present.  The  principal  instructors 
were  Dr.  J.  B.  Hoag,  of  Knox ;  Prof.  J.  H.  Smart,  of  Fort  Wayne ; 
O.  W.  dinger,  of  Royal  Centre,  and  T.  T.  Shaffner,  of  Winamac 

Two  lectures  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Hoag;  subject— ^* Man,  his 
Character  and  Duties ;"  "  Duties  of  Teachers."  And  one  by  Prof. 
Smart;  subject— " Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching." 

The  evening  sessions  were  attended  by  large  and  appreciative  au- 
diences, showing  that  our  people  are  waking  up  on  the  subject  of 
education,  and  of  the  importance  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  reading 
the  Bible.  Educational  Journal,  tendering  thanks  to  Prof.  Smart,  Dr. 
Hoag,  and  G.  T.  Wickersham,  County  Examiner,  and  against  tobacco. 

G.  W.  Taylor,  Set'if. 


THE  HENDRICKS  COUNTY  INSTITUTE, 

Held  its  third  annual  session  in  Danville,  commencing  on  Monday, 
November  4th,  and  continuing  five  days,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Examiner,  A.  J.  Johnson.  Eighty  teachers  were  enrolled  aa 
members,  the  largest  attendance  yet  in  the  County,  being  nearly 
SO  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  actually  employed  in  the  schools. 

The  instructors  were  M.  R.  Barnard,  and  D.  Hough.  The  subjects 
presented  in  their  instructions  were  Primary  and  Advanced  Aritb^ 
metlc.  Primary  Reading,  Spencerian  Writing,  Spelling,  Geography 
and  Map  Drawing,  English  Grammar,  Composition,  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,  &c. 

Dr.  Adams  presented  the  subject  of  Physiology  and  Ventilation . 

There  were  two  evening  liCc'^ures.    One  by  Mr.  Barnard,    '*€ten- 
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enl  views  of  Education,  and  duties  of  citizens;"^  the  other  by  Mr. 
Hough.  '^Atmospheric  Phenomena."    It  was 

Betalvedt  That  we  tender  M.  R.  Barnard,  and  D.  Hough,  our  sin- 
cere thanks  for  their  earnest  and  devoted  labors  with  us,  assuring 
them  that  we  will  ever  hold  them  in  Icindly  rememberance,  for  the 
amount  of  real  pleasure  and  profit,  they  have  afforded  us  during 
their  visit. 

Re$oi9ed,  That  none  bat  Dronef  and  Leuon  Grinders,  will  absent 
themselves  Arom  their  County  Institute. 

Baolved,  That  each  Teacher  be  a  reader  of  the  JticUana  School 
JiamaL 

That  Whsbbas,  Prof.  Hoss  has  declined  a  re-nomination  for  thi* 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  believing  that 
the  interests  of  Public  Education  demand,  in  this  office,  a  man  of 
ability,  and  practical  experience  as  an  educator,  and  believing  that 
Prof.  A.  C.  Shortridge,  of  Indianapolis,  possesses,  pre-eminently, 
these  necessary  qualifications,  therefore, 

BeMohoed,  That  we  most  earnestly  recommend  his  nomination  for 
this  office. 

The  teachers  who  felt  it  to  be  their  pleasure  to  remain  on  Friday 
night,  together  with  others  whose  friendly  presence  cheered  us  dur- 
ing the  session,  met  in  social  re-union,  as  announced  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  bright  eyes  sparkled,  and  all  was 

"  Merry  m  a  marriage  beU." 

Anna  E.  Brown,  Secretary. 


The  Jennings  County  Institute,  at  its  recent  session,  enrolled 
eighty  members. 

Thi  Parke  County,  Jefferson  County,  and  Franklin  County  Insti- 
tutes. aU  open  on  Monday,  Dec.  30th. 

Pbocbxdings  of  the  State  Association.— Next  number  of  the 
JocBNAL  will  contain  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

BiOGRAFHiCAL  Skbtch£S.— In  the  March  number  of  the  Journal. 
we  hope  to  commence  a  series  of  Biographical  Sketches  of  promi- 
ceat  Educators  of  Indiana.  The  first  of  this  series  will  be  the 
sketch  of  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State. 
Professor  W.  C.  Larrabee. 

The  world  is  accustomed  to  lay  away  for  future  reference,  the 
Dames'  and  deeds  of  its  warriors,  statesmen  and  divines ;  with  equal 
propriety  may  it  so  do  with  the  names  and  deeds  of  its  Educators. 
To  this  end,  in  part  is  this  proposed  series  of  sketches. 
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FROM   ABROAD. 


Wisconsin.— The  third  number  of  anew  School  Monthly,  is  on  our 
table  from  Wisconsin.  This  journal  is  called  "The  School  Monthly,*' 
and  is  published  by  the  ''Milwaulcee  Teachers'  Association."  This 
number  presents  a  clear  type,  a  neat  page,  and  good  matter. 

>IiNNESOTA. — The  December  number  of  the  Minnesota  Teacher,  is 
graced  with  a  handsome  picture  of  the  Minnesota  State  Normal 
School. 

College  Endowments. — The  Illinois  Teacher  takes  the  following 
from  the  Yale  Courant :  *•  Thirty-one  colleges  received  wittiin  the 
last  year  endowments  amounting,  in  the  aggregate*  to  $3,000,000.  Of 
this  sum  Harvard  and  Cornell  Universities,  Yale  and  Tuft's  Colleges, 
received  $1,666,000.  Fourteen  of  these  Colleges  located  in  the  Wee- 
tern  States,  received  $590,000. 

Virginia, — A  Normal 'School  for  colored  persons,  was  recently 
opened  in  Kichmond,  Virginia. 

Ohio. — Honorable  Anson  Smyth,  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  in 
1861-2,  and  subsequently  Superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  Schools,  has 
recently  accepted  the  general  agency  of  the  Hahneman  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Hon.  E.  D.  Manslield,  Ohio^s  accomplished  statistician,  occasion- 
ally finds  time  to  grace  the  pages  of  the  Educational  Monthly,  with 
his  practical  thoughts  and  terse  style.  It  is  well  that  the  strong 
pens  of  outside  laborers  occasionally  enter  and  broaden  the  narrow 
circle  of  our  technical  school  literature.  We  wish  the  pens  of  a  few 
Mansflelds  were  at  work  in  Indiana. 

Michigan. — The  anuual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, takes  place  at  Lansing,  January  1st,  2d  and  3d. 

The  programme  presents  the  following  among  other  subjects  for 
consideration : 

Should  the  State  compel  the  Education  of  her  Children  f 

Woman^s  Work  and  Woman^s  Wages, 

Xew  Y'ork. — New  Y'ork  is  soon  to  have  another  Normal  School. 
This  is  to  be  located  in,  or  near,  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  there  were  about  227,000  children  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  year  1866,  and  there  were  expended  in  support 
of  these  schools,  about  $2,420,883. 


Revenue  from  Liquors. — ^The  Internal  Revenue  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  '67,  shows  that  the  revenue  from  liquors  dis- 
tilled and  fermented,  was  $35,115,509. 
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BOOK    TABLE. 


Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary,  Publislied  by  G.  A  C. 
Merriam,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

This  volume  contains  1040  octavo  pa^^es.  Among  other  commend- 
able features  the  following  are  worthy  of  specMtl  notice. 

1.  Principles  of  Pronunciation, — ^The  sotinds  of  the  letters  are  given 
with  a  precision  that  indicates  an  ear  possessing  the  delicacy  of  the 
musiciaa.  The  slender  sound  of  a  in  pattt  is  an  Illustration  of  this 
statement. 

An  elegant  pronunciation  cannot  be  attained  without  some  accu- 
racy in  the  elemental  sounds.  This  work  will  contribute  in  a  high 
degree  to  this  result. 

1  Prefixes  and  SHffixes,'-ln  this  work  is  a  table  containing  a  small 
aamber  of  prefixes  and  suffixes.  The  number  of  these  being  small, 
they  are  not  so  valuable  in  what  they  furnish  as  in  what  they  suggest. 
To  the  uninitiated,  they  suggest  the  wide,  and  rich  field  of  Etymol- 
ogy. 

3.  A  table  of  Modern  Geographical  names,  with  their  pronuncia- 

UoDs.   Also,  a  like  table  of  Modern  Biographical  names. 

4.  A  table  of  Quotations  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guage. 

In  the  more  essential  elements  of  a  dictionary,  etymology  and  defi- 
nition, though  not  equal  to  the  Royal  Unabridged,  this  is  an  admir- 
able work  for  the  price  and  size.  In  these  two  elements  we  believe 
it  fall  enough,  and  minute  enough,  for  all  cases,  save  where  severe 
accuracy  is  required.  For  pupils,  business  men,  and  general  read- 
ers, we  believe  it  will  be  found  ample. 

By  way  of  remark  in  conclusion,  we  may  add  that  a  good  Diction- 
ary is  indispensable  to  every  one  who  aims  at  even  tolerable  accu- 
racy in  pronunciation  and  definition.  Without  it,  none  may  hope  to 
pass  beyond  the  colloquial  use  of  our  language.  A  good  Dictionary 
is  therefore  a  sine  qua  nan  to  him  who  would  be  either  accurate  or 
elegant  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 

A  New  and  Practical  System  of  the  Culture  of  the  Voice  and 
Action,  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Human  Passions,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix OF  Readings  and  Recitations,  By  J.  E.  Froblsher.  New 
York;  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Blakeman,  16  mo.,  pp.  262. 

This  work  is,  in  all  Its  departments,  more  direct  and  practical,  than 
any  work  that  we  have  yet  seen  on  this  subjet. 

The  rules  are,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  their  application, 
ID  general,  philosophic.  The  examples  used  for  drill  in  articulation, 
are  numerous  and  well-selected.  They  furnish  a  means  of  drill  in- 
dispensable to  good  vocalization.  In  the  department  of  general  cul- 
ture, as  Pitch,  Force,  Waves,  Slides,  Melody,  &c.,  the  author  is  re- 
markably elementary,  yet  severely  analytic.    Without  dwelling  on 
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details  farther,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  this  is  a  work  of  ssperior 
merit,  for  school  room  use. 

RiPEs's  Pekmanship. — ^The  author  has  recently  revised  this  series 
of  Copy  Books,  adding  greatly  to  their  neatness,  symmetry  and  ele- 
gance. 

The  elements  that  essentially  difference  these  books  Arom  others^ 
are,  let,  A  presentation  of  badly  formed  letters;  2dy  Head  lines  on 
each  x>age  containing  cautions  and  suggestions. 

The  rules  and  directions  relative  to  position  are  toli  and  accurate.. 
The  system  is  presented  under  the  following  separate  heads^  namely. 
Position,  Movement,  Hight,  Form,  Slant,  Spacing  and  Shading* 
Having  no  &cts  from  personal  observation,  we  cannot  state  the  re- 
sults in  the  School-room.  We  may,  however,  say  that  if  the  results 
shall  be  as  good  in  the  school-room,  when  in  the  bands  of  a  teaeher^ 
as  they  are  in  an  Institute,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  even  the 
most  critical  will  declare  them  satisfactory. 

Guyot's  WiXL  Haps.     Published  by  Charles  Scribner  &  Co,  New- 
York. 

To  say  that  these  are  handsome  Maps  hardly  expresses  the  fiust,. 
they  are  beautiful.  The  various  colors  represent  to  the  eye  the 
relative  hight  of  the  mountains,  plateaus,  and  valleys,  one  shade 
melting  into  another  as  the  mountain  descends  to  the  plain,  and  the 
plain  to  the  low-land. 

A  set  of  these  maps  consists  of  six  different  pieces. 

The  four  smaller  measure,  each,  23  by  29  Inches.  The  next  larger^ 
double  this  size,  and  the  largest  four  times  this  sise.  The  four 
smaller  have  maps  on  each  side.  This,  in  our  oi^nion,  is  objectiona- 
ble, subjecting  them  to  dirt  and  friction,  as  they  hang  against  the 
wall.  They  are  all  on  canvas,  hence  have  the  elements  of  durabil- 
ity. These  maps  in  the  hands  of  a  skillfhl  teacher,  cannot  fail  of 
yielding  good  results. 

The  Nobth  Western  Farhbb.— It  is  a  matter  of  gratulation  that 
Indiana,  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  is  sustaining  an  agricultu- 
ral paper.  This  gratulation  is  the  more  significant  in  the  fact  that 
she  is  sustaining  a  ffood  paper.  This  inures  to  the  credit  of  two  par- 
ties, the  farmers  and  the  editor;  the  farmers  for  MM^atntn^  and  the 
editor  for  prodttcing  a  paper  worthy  of  being  sustained. 

It  is  not  praise,  but  simple  truth,  to  state  that  this  paper  is  worth 
sustaining;  more,  it  is  a  superior  paper,  reflecting  credit  upon  it» 
editor  and  aiding  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  State. 

If  this  paper  could  be  regularly  read,  and  its  instructions  faithfully 
applied  by  every  one  of  our  158»000  farmers,  the  net  gain  in  farm 
products  would  be  several  thousand  dollars  per  annumn. 

The  Common  Schools  of  our  State  are  preparing  farmers'  sons  for 
reading,  and  a  large  part  of  this  reading  should  be  agricultural. 
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The  farmer  who  expects  to  obtain  all  his  knowledfe  firom  experi- 
ments and  tradition,  may  make  up  his  mind  to  small  knowledge  and 
small  crops.  Large  knowledge  and  large  crops,  and  small  knowl- 
edge and  small  crops,  usually  go  together;  knowledge  being  9l  power 
here,  as  elsewhere. 

This  paper  is  published  monthly,  at  Indianapolis,  by  Dr.  T.  A. 
Bland,  at  $1.50  per  annutti. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.— This  Magazine  maintains  its  high  level 
of  literary  taste  and  ability.  In  elegance,  culture,  and  breadth  of 
thought,  it  stands  in  the  front  ranks  of  magazine  literature  In  this 
eoontry. 

This  Monthly  is  published  in  Boston,  by  Ticknor  A  Fields,  at  $4.00 
per  annum. 

Thx  Ladies'  Refositobt^— This  work  is  devoted  to  Literature  and 
Beligion.  Its  religious  spirit  is  elevated,  carrying  with  it  an  inliu- 
eoce  that  mast  be  felt  wherever  read.  Its  literature  is  good,  some- 
times rising  to  the  elegant.  Each  number  is  embellished  with  a 
handsome  engraving.  It  is  published  monthly,  in  Cincinnati,  by 
Poe  &  Hitchcock,  at  $3.60  per  annum. 

Fhbbnolooical  Joubnal.— Of  all  the  journals,  that  reach  our  ta- 
ble, no  one  deals  so  directly  with  the  facts  of  practical  life.  It  deals 
with  some  difficult  problems,  but  they  are  the  problems  of  our 
wants;  with  theories,  but  they  are  the  theories  relating  to  humanity. 
A  man  may,  as  he  pleases,  believe  or  disbelieve,  Phrenology,  yet  this 
Joomal  will  Atmish  him  much  information  for  guidance  in  duty. 
This  Journal  la  published  monthly,  in  New  York,  by  S.  B.  Wells,  at 
13^  per  annum. 

Every  Satubdat.— A  weekly  publication,  made  up  of  selections 
from  foreign  current  literature.  It  is  published  in  Boston  by 
Ticknor  A  Fields. 

The  Herald  of  Health  is  a  Journal  of  physical  culture.  While 
some  of  its  articles  are  purely  professional,  the  majority  often  con- 
tain practical  matter  suited  to  the  non-professional  reader.  This 
Journal  is  published  monthly  in  New  York  by  Miller  &  Woods,  at 
92U)0  per  annum. 

The  Southern  Educational  Record  is  the  title  of  a  journal 
published  in  New  York.  Placing  side  by  side  the  title  and  the  place  of 
publication,  and,  involuntarily  is  suggested  the  idea  of  certain  former 
day  politicians,  namely,  northern  men  with  southern  principles,  and 
southern  men  with  northern  principles. 

This  journal  is  northern  in  place,  and  southern  in  title ;  all  else  is 
open  to  inference. 
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The  Spakkjling  Gkm — A  Temperance  magazine  for  boys  and  srirls^ 
The  Urst  number  of  this  magazine  has  been  on  our  table  some  weeks 
awaiting  notice.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  a  temperance  paper  for 
the  young.  In  our  judgment,  it  contains  matter  that  will  be  both 
interesting  and  profitable  to  that  class.  It  Is  hoped  it  will  be 
instrumental  in  convincing  many  a  youth  that  '^wine  is  a  mocker, 
and  strong  drink  is  raging,"  and  that  every  one  that  striveth  for  the 
mastery  should  be  temperate  in  all  things. 

To  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  this  paper,  several  of  its  articles 
are  illustrated  with  neat  and  expressive  wood  cuts.  This  magazine 
contains  si::(teen  pages,  is  published  monthly  at  Indianapolis,  by  A, 
Q.  Goodwin,  at  50  cents  per  annum. 


Ths  Number  of  pupils  in  public  schools  of  the  United  States* 
as  shown  by  the  census  of  '60,  is  4,955,894;  total  number  in  schools 
and  colleges  5,602,954;  number  of  colleges  conferring  the  degrees  of 
A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  204. 

Tobacco.— The  revenue  from  Tobacco,  was  $18,906,462,  the  two 
Al?i?i'6^&^ting  $54,021,971.  On  the  other  hand  the  census  of  -60  reports 
the  entire  tax  for  education  in  the  United  States,  for  the  year  endinig: 
June  90th,  '60,  at  less  than  one- fourth  this  amount,  viz,  $12,064862. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT  IN  OUR  CIVIL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS. 

BY   THE  EDITOK. 
''^  Righteautneu  exalteth  a  nation,^  ^ 

We  suppose  no  apology  is  necessary  because  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  seemingly  political  (not  partisan)  theme 
into  an  educational  journal.  If  any  be  necessary,  we 
would  say,  Politics,  in  the  better  sense  of  the  term,  means 
the  science  of  government.  But  education  has  to  do  with 
science,  and  in  our  judgment  should  have  to  do  with  this, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  sciences,  the  science  of 
human  government. 

Any  one  searching  for  the  elements  of  prosperity  and 
perpetuity  in  our  political  organism  will,  almost  uncon- 
«ciously,  inquire  concerning  the  Religious  Element  To 
fail  in  making  this  inquiry,  argues  a  want  of  faith  either 
in  the  existence  of  this  element,  or  in  its  potency.  He 
who  believes  that  ^^Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,"  will 
always  be  gratified  when  assured  of  the  existence  of  a  re- 
ligious element  in  his  government. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  show  that  this  element 

exists  in  our  governments,  both  State  and  National.  The 

evidences  of  this  fact,  so  far  as  presented  in  this  article, 

may  be  grouped  under  three  heads :  1.  General  History ; 

1 
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2.  Constitutions  and  Charters ;  3.  The  Lives  of  certain 
Public  Men. 

I.      GENERAL  HISTORY. 

Columbus,  on  the  discovery  of  the  new  continent,  de- 
voutly consecrated  it  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  Says 
the  historian,  ''  The  voice  of  prayer  and  the  melody  of 
praise  arose  from  Columbus'  ship  when  he  first  beheld 
the  New  World,  and  by  a  solemn  act  of  prayer  he  conse. 
crated  it  to  God."  Like  a  grateful  incense  rose  the 
strains  of  the  ''^Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo^^  from  the  ships  of 
the  first  discoverer.  These  strains  were  caught  up  and 
repeated  by  the  early  emigrants,  and  afterward  sent  echo- 
ing and  re-echoing  over  the  continent  by  their  posterity. 

The  Puritans  were  an  intensely  religious  people.  Their 
whole  history  attests  this  fact.  Touching  this,  their  own 
words  are  as  follows :  ^  We  give  ourselves  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  for  the  teach- 
ing, ruling  and  sanctifying  of  us  in  matters  of  worship 
and  conversation,  resolving  to  cleave  unto  Him  alone  for 
life  and  glory,  and  to  reject  all  contrary  ways,  canons 
and  constitutions  of  men  in  his  worship." 

Verily,  herein  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  becoming 
the  seed  of  the  Church.  Here  is  a  sublime  faith,  kin  at 
least,  if  not  equal  that  of  Israel.  Without  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  or  of  fire  by  night,  they  had  crossed  more  than 
the  Red  Sea,  and  entered  more  than  the  Wilderness  of 
^'Wandering."  Touching  this,  Webster  uses  th«  follow- 
ing eloquent  language :  ^^  Our  Fathers  had  that  trust  in 
Providence,  that  determination  to  do  right,  and  to  seek 
through  every  degree  of  toil  and  sufferiug,  the  honor  of 
God  and  the  preservation  of  their  liberties,  which  we 
shall  do  well  to  cherish,  to  imitate  and  to  equal  to  the 
utmost  of  our  abilities." 

Concerning  the  early  emigrants  to  Georgia,  the  histo- 
rian holds  the  following  language :  ^^  When  they  touched 
shore,  their  first  act  was  to  kneel  and  return  thanks  to 
God  for  their  safe  arrival.  'Our  object  in  leaving  our  na- 
tive country  is  not  to  gain  riches  and  hooor,  but  simply 
this,  to  live  wholly  to  the  glory  of  God.' "    The  eminent 
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and  pious  John  Wesley  accompanied  one  of  these  emigrant 
eolonies,  and  remained  a  short  time  with  them  in  their 
wilderness  home,  laboring  xealonsly  for  the  establish- 
ment and  promotion  of  the  Ohristian  Beligion. 

This  class  of  evidence  could  be  continued  at  pleasure, 
but  the  above  is  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  religious  senti- 
atezit  of  portions  of  the  first  emigrants  to  this  country. 
We  pass,  therefore,  to  another  class  of  evidence : 

n.     CONSTITUTIONS  AND  CHARTERS. 

Iliese  records  are  large  enough  for  volumes,  hence 
only  a  small  portion  can  be  noticed.  We  notice  first  the 
civil  charter  formed  in  the  Mayflower,  which  opens  as 
follows:  "In  the  name  of  God,  Amen!  We,  whose 
names  are  under  written,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread 
sovereign  lord,  Eing  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain  and  Ireland,  defender  df  the  faith, 
Ac^  having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Ohristian  faith,  and  the  glory  of  our  king  and 
conntry,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Virginia,  do  by  these  presents  solemnly  and 
mntnally,  in  the  presence  of  Gk)d  and  one  another,  cove- 
nant and  combine  ourselves  into  a  civil  body  politic." 

Here  is  a  document  at  once  political  and  religious. 
This  charter  foreshadowed  a  more  rational  freedom  to 
tiie  citizen  and  to  the  Christian.  It  was  the  seed  of  a 
higher  civilization  sown  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new  con- 
tinent Says  Bancroft,  "  This  was  the  birth  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  in  this  country.  In  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
flower, humanity  received  its  rights ;  democratic  liberty 
and  independent  Christian  worship  at  once  existed  in 
America."  Concerning  the  same,  Carlyle  said,  ''Thou 
Kttle  Mayflower  hadst  in  thee  a  veritable  Promethean 
spark,  the  life-spark  of  the  largest  nation  on  earth.  They 
verily  carry  a  fire  from  heaven^  and  have  a  power  that 
themselves  dream  not  of." 

Leaving  New  England  and  passing  to  New  Jersey,  we 
And  the  early  provincial  seal  indicating  the  religious  sen- 
timent of  the  people.    That  seal  bore  the  following  im- 
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pressive  words :  ^Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation^  In 
1697  the  governor  of  that  colony  made  a  proclamation 
forbidding  profane  swearing,  immoderate  drinking,  Sab* 
bath-breaking,  and  lewdness. 

A  like  evidence  is  found  in  Virginia.  The  Civil  Char- 
ter of  1609  declared,  "  that  it  shall  be  necessary  for  all 
such  as  inhabit  within  the  precincts  of  Virginia,  to  deter- 
mine to  live  together  in  the  fear  and  true  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  in  Christian  peace  and  civil  quietness." 
Passing  to  the  General  Government,  the  Declaration,  of 
Independence  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  worlds 
in  language  as  follows :  ''We,  therefore,  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  World  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do  *  *  solemnly 
declare  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be  free  and  independent  States."  This  document 
recognizes  Divine  Providence  in  words  as  follows: 
^  With  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

The  Ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the 
North- West  Territory,  recognizes  morality  and  religion 
as  follows:  ^^ Religion^  morality^  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged," 

In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
singular  and  noteworthy  absence  of  any  direct  recogni- 
tion of  God  or  religion.  While  we  are  of  those  who 
regret  this  absence,  we  cannot  attribute  it  to  any  irre- 
ligious  spirit  in  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  One 
reason,  among  others,  why  this  absence  may  not  be 
attributed  to  an  irreligious  spirit,  is  the  fact,  that  under 
formal  resolution  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  daily  sessions  of  the 
convention  were,  after  the  first  month  and  a  hal^  regu- 
larly opened  with  prayer.  In  support  of  the  resolution 
for  prayers,  Franklin  uttered  the  following  teuly  christian 
sentiments :    ^^I  have  lived  sir,  a  long  time ;  and  the  Ion- 
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ger  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  one 
troth,  that  Ood  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a 
Bparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  is 
it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without  his  aid  ?"  It 
18  said  these  words  fell  upon  the  convention  like  the 
words  of  an  oracle. 

The  State  Constitutions  contain  in  abundance  the  evi- 
dence of  a  religious  sentiment.  We  have  room  for  only 
a  few  examples.  The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  con 
tains  the  following :  '^It  is  the  right,  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  all  men  in  society,  publicly  and  at  stated  seasons,  to 
worship  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Great  Creator  and 
Freserver  of  the  Universe." 

The  Constitution  of  Alabama  says,  "  No  person  within 
this  State  shall,  upon  any  pretense,  be  denied  the  ines- 
timable privilege  of  worshiping  God  in  a  manner  most 
agreeable  to  his  own  conscience." 

The  Constitution  of  Virginia  adopted  in  1851  says,  ''All 
men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  that  it  is  the 
mutnal  duty  of  all  to  practice  christian  forbearance,  love 
and  charity,  towards  each  other." 

The  Constitution  of  Indiana  says,  ''AH  men  shall  be 
secured  in  their  natural  right  to  worship  Almighty  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences." 

The  preamble  of  this  Constitution  recognizes  the 
Supreme  Being  as  follows:  "To  the  end  that  justice  be 
established,  public  order  maintained,  and  liberty  per^ 
petuated,  we  the  people  of  the  State  of  Indiana  grateful 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to 
choose  our  own  form  of  government,  do  ordain  this  Con- 
stitution." This  Constitution  also  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  encourage  by  all  suitable  means,  moral 
improvement.  This  class  of  evidence  could  be  extended 
at  pleasure,  but  the  above  is  deemed  sufficient  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  religious  element  in  several  of  our 
State  Constitutions  and  Colonial  Charters.  We  pass 
therefore  to  the  remaining  class  of  evidence. 
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III.     THE  LIVES  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  MEN. 

However  general  may  be  that  morbid  sentiment  which 
pronounces  all  public  men  corrupt,  we  are  happy  to  know 
that  there  is  reliable  evidence  to  the  contrary.  While 
it  is  lamentably  true  that  there  are  many  corrupt  men 
in  public  life,  (also  in  private  life,)  many  men  have  been 
before  the  public  at  diflFerent  times  within  the  history  of 
the  Government,  whose  lives  were  above  reproach,  if  not 
above  even  suspicion. 

With  pleasure,  therefore,  we  present  some  of  the  facts 
evidencing  this  statement,  at  the  same  time  evidencing 
the  religious  character  of  the  men  named.  Looking^ 
among  illustrious  names  for  this  evidence,  the  mind  almost 
unconsciously  turns  to  the  noblest  type  of  Americans^ 
Washington.  To  his  social,  military  and  political  virtues, 
was  added  the  higher  virtue  of  a  christian  life.  Let  it  be 
observed  that  Washington  was  not  a  member  of  Church 
only,  practicing  the  mere  rituals  of  religion,  but  a  man  of 
piety,  exemplifying  in  his  daily  life,  the  beautiful  doc- 
trines of  Christianity. 

In  evidence  of  this  last  statement,  we  insert  one  or  two 
passages  from  history. 

Said  Rev.  Lee  Massay,  rector  of  the  parish  in  which 
Mount  Vernon  was  situated,  "  I  never  knew  so  constant 
an  attendant  on  church,  as  Washington ;  and  his  behavior 
in  the  house  of  God  was  so  deeply  reverential,  that  iC 
produced  the  happiest  effect  upon  my  congregation.'^ 
He  was  a  man  of  prayer.  Says  Colonel  B.  Temple,  "on 
sudden  and  unexpected  visits  to  Washington's  marque, 
I  have  more  than  once  found  him  on  his  knees  at  his  de- 
votions." "  In  what^"  says  Winthorp,  "  did  the  power  of 
Washington  consist?  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  it 
was  the  high  moral  element  of  his  character^  which  im- 
parted to  it  its  preponderating  force." 

Such  is  something  of  the  religious  character  of  the 
man  who  represented  in  himself,  almost  every  type  of 
huiiiaii  excellence. 

Samuel  Adams,  one  of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution, 
and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  a 
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member  of  churchy  and  an  exemplary  christian.  Eve- 
ning and  morning,  his  house  was  a  house  of  prayer;  and 
no  one  more  revered  the  Sabbath  than  he. 

John  Adams,  the  Second  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  member  of  the  Congregationalist  Church. 
It  is  said  that  Jefferson  uttered  the  following  sublime 
praise  concerning  him :  ^^A  man  more  perfectly  honest, 
never  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator." 

The  Orator  of  the  Revolution,  Patrick  Henry,  was  a 
religious  man.  In  his  will,  says  history,  are  found  these 
remarkable  words:  ^^I  have  now  disposed  of  all  my 
worldly  property  to  my  family ;  there  is  one  tiling  more 
I  wish  I  could  give  them,  and  that  is  the  christian  re- 
ligion. If  they  had  this,  and  I  had  not  given  them  one 
shilling,  they  would  be  rich,  and  if  they  had  it  not,  and  I 
had  given  them  all  the  world,  they  would  be  poor."  "He 
was,"  says  Wirt,  "  a  sincere  christian.^^ 

The  christian  character  of  Koger  Sherman  is  so  well 
known  as  to  scarcely  require  statement.  Said  Rev.  Jon- 
athan Edwards,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral : 
^  Whether  we  consider  him  as  a  politician  or  a  christian, 
he  was  a  great  and  good  man.  He  ever  adorned  tlie  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  which  he  made  in  youth,  was  dis- 
tinguished through  life  for  public  usefulness,  and  died  in 
the  prospect  of  a  blessed  immortality." 

The  distinguished  statesman  and  jurist,  John  Jay,  was 
a  man  of  deep  piety.  His  religion  was  not  subordinate 
to  business,  or  ambition.  It  was  a  part  of  his  daily  life, 
adding  its  charms  to  his  daily  duties,  public  and  private 
Says  the  historian:  " Family  worship  was  regularly  ob- 
served morning  and  evening,  and  was  neither  postponed 
uor  omitted  because  of  the  presence  of  company.  He 
had  a  high  sense  of  justice,  and  a  profound  feeling  of  re- 
ligion." Webster,  in  allusion  to  him  as  Chief  Justice, 
8ai(^:  "When  the  spotless  ermine  of  the  judicial  robe 
fell  on  John  Jay,  it  touched  nothing  less  spotless  than 
itself."  As  the  judge  adorned  the  temple  of  justice,  so 
Christianity  adorned  the  life  of  the  judge. 

The  great  Chief  Justice,  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  perhaps- 
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the  most  eminent  of  American  jurists,  was  a  devoted  and 
sincere  christian.  He  was  for  many  years  of  his  life  a 
faithful  teacher  in  the  Sabbath  School ;  and  toward  the 
close  of  his  days,  while  in  the  serenity  of  old  age,  he  was 
accustomed  to  repeat,  morning  and  evening,  the  prayer 
that  had  been  taught  him  at  his  mother's  knees. 

We  close  this  list  of  illustrious  christian  men,  with  the 
name  of  him  who  was  incorrupt,  and  seemingly  incorrupt- 
ible. Chief  Justice  McLean,  of  Ohio.  Becoming  a  chris- 
tian in  early  life,  he  illustrated  and  adorned  the  christian 
profession  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Thus  he  expressed  himself  concerning  the  necessity  of 
moral  purity  in  our  government:  "For  many  years,  my 
hope  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  has  rested  on 
Bible  morality,  and  the  general  dissemination  of  Chris- 
tian principles.  This  is  a  basis  on  which  free  govern- 
ments may  be  maintained  through  all  time." 

For  several  years  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was 
President  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  funeral.  Dr.  Clark,  now  Bishop 
in  the  Methodist  Church,  said :  "  Extending  over  nearly- 
half  a  century,  his  character  as  a  public  officer,  as  a  man, 
and  as  a  christian,  has  stood  out  before  the  world  untar- 
nished, may  I  say,  unsuspected.^^ 

Such  is  something  of  the  religious  element  in  the  lives 
of  many  of  our  statesmen.  The  leaven  in  their  lives,  be- 
came in  a  degree  the  leaven  in  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

Thus,  in  this  hasty  review,  we  find  reliable  and  encour- 
aging evidence  of  a  religious  ele^nent  in  our  civil  gov- 
ernments. This  evidence,  as  presented  above,  is  found, 
1st,  In  General  Histoi^y ;  2d,  In  Constitutions  and 
Charters;  3d,  In  the  lives  of  certain  Puhlic  Men, 

While  a  tithe  of  the  evidence  touching  our  proposition 
has  not  been  given,  we  believe  enough  has  been  given 
to  establish  its  truth.  If,  therefore,  it  be  true,  that  there 
is  a  genuine  religious  element  in  our  civil  governments^ 
State  and  National,  there  is,  in  that  fact,  just  cause  of 
thankfulness.  For  he  who  believes  that  God  rules  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  cannot  be  indiiferent  to  the  existence  or 
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non-existence  of  a  religious  element  in  civil  governments. 
He  who  admits  that  God  is  king  of  nations^  as  he  is  of 
saints,  must  believe  that  the  chances  of  a  national  unity 
and  national  life,  are  in  favor  of  that  "people  whose  God 
is  the  Lord."      % 

Mav  the  time  speediljr  come,  when  we,  as  a  people, 
shall  heartily  and  practically,  (not  theoretically  only,) 
believe  that  ^^Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,"  and 
that  "Sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  And  thus  be- 
lieving, may  we  rest  in  the  satisfying  assurance  of  a 
national  unity,  a  national  peace,  and  a  national  prosperity, 
which  bring  the  pleasing  nope  of  ^Esto  Perpetua, 
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In  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  Union  there  was  laid, 
several  years  ago,  the  foundation  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  magnificent  high  school  building.  Twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  were  spent  in  grading  the  lot,  excavating 
the  cellars,  and  laying  a  foundation,  deep,  and  broad,  and 
massive  enough  to  support  a  building  which  should  last 
for  centuries.  A  portion  of  the  first  story  was  raised, 
giving  fair  promise  of  architectural  beauty;  but  there 
the  work  stopped.  No  sound  of  ax,  or  hammer,  of  saw,  or 
trowel,  has  been  heard  there  for  years.  The  rudimentary 
walls  raise  a  mute  appeal  to  Heaven  against  some  one's 
stupidity,  or  some  one's  parsimony,  (who  can  tell  which  ?); 
not  a  single  room  has  been  made  habitable ;  not  a  single 
student  has  yet  found  shelter  there — nor  ever  will :  for  it 
has  been  decided  that  the  original  plan  was  defective, 
and  that  the  building,  if  completed,  would  not  answer 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

"Which  things  are  an  allegory."  While  the  account 
just  given  is  literally  true  of  the  building  referred  to,  it 
symbolizes  with  lamentable  accuracy  the  condition  of 
education,  as  regards  a  vast  majority  of  the  scholars  in  a 
vast  majority  of  our  schools.  Say  that  we  except  ten  per 
cent  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  remainder  except  ten  per 
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cent,  of  the  scholars,  and  is  it  not  true  of  the  rest  (more 
than  four  fifths  of  the  whole)  that  their  education  is  but 
a  foundation,  laid  at  great  expense  of  time  and  money, 
on  which  nothing  is    ever  built,  and  ,on  which  prob- 
ably   nothing    could    be    built?     After   seven    years' 
**  schooling"    (it    would    be    wrong    to    say  teaching) 
what  can  the  young  scholar  do  well  ?    After  ten  years 
what  can  he  do  that  needs  to  be  done  when  he  leaves 
school  ?    He  has  been  "  througli"  the  spelling  book  and 
the  dictionary,  but  he  misspells  some  of  the  commonest 
words,  when  he  writes  a  letter.    He  has  been  through  a 
whole  series  of  readers,  but  give  him  a  newspaper  to  read 
aloud  and  he  makes  nonsense  out  of  the  first  paragraph. 
He  can  parse :    "A  noun,  because  it  is  a  name ;  common, 
because  it  is  a  general  name ;  third  person,  because  it  is 
spoken  of;  singular  number,  means  but  one;  nominative 
case,  [reason  unknown.]"    But  no  one  wants  him  to  go 
through  this  series  of  gymnastic  exercises  out  of  school. 
He  can  analyze,  perhaps,  and  draw  curious  diagrams  a  la 
Clark^  but  he  can  not  write  ten  sentences  in  tolerable 
English,  if  his  life  depended  on  it.    He  can  extract  the 
cube  root,  but  give  him  a  ledger  column  to  add,  and  he 
adds  it  four  times  with  four  different  results.  He  can  solve 
a  quadratic  equation,  or  demonstrate  a  binomial  theorem, 
but  when  he  goes  into  the  world  these  accomplishments 
do  not  count  for  much,  and  the  occasions  for  the  exercise  of 
them  are  few  and  far  between.  He  serves  an  apprenticeship 
to  Latin  almost  as  long  as  that  which  Jacob  served  for 
Laban's  daughter,  and  ends  by  receiving  a  Latin  diploma, 
which  he  is  unable  to  construe.    His  "  introduction"  to 
the  famous  masters  of  antiquity  rarely  ripens  into  friend- 
ship,   seldom  even    into  a  visiting  acquaintance  with 
them.    In  fact  a  common  school  education  often,  and  a 
collegiate  education  sometimes,  is  nothing  but  an  elabor- 
ate   foundation    for  a    superstructure    which   is    never 
erected, — a   laborious   preparation    for  something    that 
never  happens. 

In  previous  articles  the  writer  endeavored  to  point  out 
the  possibility  of  rescuing  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage from  the  reproach  of  being  at  once  wearisome  aad 
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unprofitable,  and  of  so  teaching  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar that  every  step  would  be  a  nseful,  practical  acquisi- 
tion in  itself,  as  well  as  valuable  in  disciplining  the 
mind  and  preparing  the  learner  for  further  efforts.  It  it 
his  purpose,  in  the  present  paper,  to  point  out  very 
briefly  how  the  plan  may  be  carried  out  in  the  higher 
departments  of  £nglish  education. 

A  question  arises  at  the  outset  which  deserves  a 
fflomenf  s  consideration.  Can  the  study  of  the  ancient 
clasdcs,  as  a  vehicle  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Ian* 
gnage,  be  superseded  by  the  the  study  of  English  ?  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  it  can.  Knowledge  is  acquired  mainly 
by  comparison.  And  comparison  involves  at  least  two 
things.  A  man  can  hardly  be  said  to  know  his  own  lan- 
guage well  who  knows  no  other;  for  he  has  no  means  of 
instituting  comparisons,  and  his  knowledge  is  likely  to 
be  deficient,  both  in  precision  and  comprehensiveness. 
But  that  three  or  four  years  had  better  be  given  to  an 
earnest  study  of  the  English  writers  than  wasted  on 
such  a  mere  smattering  of  Latin  as  the  majority  even  of 
college  graduates  acquire  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt. 
The  disadvantage  that  attends  the  use  of  English  as  a 
means  of  training  the  mind  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
language  is  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  this,  that  while 
a  foreign  language  cannot  be  read  or  spoken  without 
close  study  the  vernacular  may  be  both  read  and  spoken 
without  any  study  at  all.  The  problem,  then,  is,  How 
shall  the  English  language  be  used  so  as  to  come  nearest 
to  the  desired  result  ? 

The  proper  field  for  the  study  of  a  language  is  in  its 
authors  and  not  its  grammars.  The  grammar  may  be  a 
useful  chart,  but  skill  in  navigation  must  come  from 
sailing  on  the  broad  ocean.  Mere  pencilings  on  the  map 
will  hardly  make  even  a  "  fresh  water  sailor."  We  study 
Latin  (at  least  we  ought  to  do  so,  and  will  do  so,  when 
the  science  of  teaching  shall  penetrate  the  hide-bound 
conservatism  of  the  universities  and  their  preparatory 
schools)  from  CfTPar  and  Oicero,  Virgil  and  Horace;  not 
from  Andrews  and  Stoddard,  or  Zumpt.  And  the  English 
language  should  be  studied  at  the  fountain-head, — ^from 
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Addison,  Goldsmith,  Irving,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  not 
at  the  muddy  pools  dug  by  wretched  penny-a-liners,  and 
nicknamed  "school  grammars."  A  good  grammar  is  not  to 
be  neglected  :  it  is  a  help,  and  should  be  used  only  as  a 
help,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  authors.  Grammar 
is  but  language  distilled ;  and  distilled  language  is  like 
distilled  water,  useful  for  technical  purposes,  but  exceed- 
ingly unpalatable  in  large  doses. 

The  following  hints  are  intended  rather  as  suggestions 
to  call  the  attention  of  progressive  teachers  to  this  sub- 
ject than  as  directions  to  be  implicitly  followed.  They 
are  for  the  first  class  of  grammar  schools,  and  for  high 
schools,  the  scholars  being  from  thirteen  to  seventeen 
years  of  age. 

1st.  Using  a  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  reader,  let  the  schol- 
ars read  one  sentence  each,  changing  a  word  in  every 
line  for  one  as  nearly  as  possible  synonymous  with  it. 
Let  the  class  criticise,  showing  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  the  substitute  word,  and  pointing  out  minute 
shades  of  difierence  between  it  and  the  original.  En- 
deavor in  each  case  to  ascertain  why  the  writer  used  that 
word  and  not  some  other  that  might  be  suggested. 

2d.  Let  the  scholars  read  a  passage,  using  the  same 
words  as  the  author,  as  far  as  possible,  but  altering  the 
structure  of  every  sentence.  The  class  should  criticise, 
noting  the  diflference  between  the  original  and  the 
proposed  structure,  and  the  reasons  why  the  one  or  the 
other  should  be  preferred. 

3d.  Convert  in  writing  dialogues  into  the  narrative 
form,  and  vice  versa. 

4th.  Read  to  the  class,  in  portions  of  suitable  length, 
a  serial  story,  and  cause  them  to  reproduce  it  in  writing 
as  a  daily  lesson.  Criticise  the  ideas  omitted  or  added, 
and  compare  the  style  of  each  scholar  with  the  original. 

5th.  Read  in  a  similar  way  a  poem  containing  an  in- 
teresting  story — the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  for  example,  or 
the  Bride  of  Abydos — and  cause  the  class  to  reproduce 
it  in  writing.  Criticise  as  before,  and  notice  the  differ- 
ence between  the  conceptions  and  expressions  peculiar 
to  poetry  and  those  appropriate  to  prose. 
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6th.  Bead  four  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  with  special 
reference  to  the  figures  of  speech.  Analyse  and  parse 
the  most  difficult  sentence  in  each  lesson  according  to 
the  form  given  in  Prof  March's  English  Philology. 

7th.  Study  carefully  Craik's  English  of  Shakspeare,  and 
read  after  the  same  plan  Macbeth,  Lear  and  Hamlet. 

Lastly  and  principally,  encourage,  by  all  proper  means, 
the  extensive  redding  of  the  standard  English  authors. 
Quantity  as  well  as  quality  is  necessary  to  prevent  pe- 
dantic notions,  to  form  the  taste  and  correct  the  judgment. 
If  teachers  could  only  imbue  their  scholars  with  a  love 
of  good  books,  they  would  carry  with  them  from  school 
into  the  world  an  aid  to  virtue  and  a  safeguard  against 
vice,  than  which  only  the  grace  of  God  can  be  more 
efficient. 
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FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

first  day — evening  session. 

Db  Pauw's  Hall,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  ) 

December  2Uh,  1867.     ) 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  7^  o'clock  by 
the  President.,  Hon-  G.  W.  Hoss,  and  was  opened  with 
singing  by  the  choir  and  prayer  by  Rev.  C.  Hutchinson. 
After  a  few  opening  remarks  by  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary elect  being  absent,  W.  W.  ByerB,  of  Terre  Haute, 
was  elected  Secretary,  and  Mr.  McNiece,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
and  Mr.  Mallett,  of  Adams,  assistants.  Jesse  H.  Brown, 
of  Richmond,  and  R.  F.  ]feewington,  of  Vevay,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  enroll  the  names  of  those  in 
attendance. 

The  retiring  President  thanked  the  Association  for  the 
courtesy  extended  to  him  while  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Association,  and  also  spoke  of  the  School  Revenue  of 
the  State,  and  of  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers' 
since  1854. 
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Mr.  Tousley,  of  New  Albany,  welcomed  the  Association 
in  an  address,  which  was  listened  to  as  indeed  a  ^  right 
royal  welcome." 

The  Association  then  listened  to  the  inaugural  address 
of  the  President  elect,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  Presi- 
dent of  Wabash  College. 

The  Doctor's  idea  was  that  every  child  should  be  taught 
to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of  the 
Oommonwealth,  in  the  development  of  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Association  was  engaged  for  near  an  hour. 

J.  M.  Olcott,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
then  announced  the  programme  for  to-morrow. 

Thomas  Charles,  of  Indianapolis,  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary to  prepare  return  passes  over  the  railroads  for  mem- 
bers in  attendance. 

The  session  closed  with  a  piece  of  most  excellent  music 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Benjamin  Deacon,  of  New 
Albany. 

The  Association  adjourned  till  9  o'clock,  Thursday 
morning. 


SECOND  DAT, 

Morning  Session,  Dec.  26th,  1867. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  by 
President  Tuttle,  and  was  opened  by  reading  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  prayer  by  the  President. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Brown,  Mr.  Charles  was  excused 
from  acting  as  R.  R.  Secretary,  and  Mr.  G.  I.  Reid,  of  Peru, 
appointed  to  fill  the  place. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  on  resolu- 
tions :  J.  H.  Smart,  of  Fort  Wayne ;  Geo.  P.  Brown,  of 
Richmond ;  Mr.  Bloss,  of  Orleans ;  Miss  Abbie  T.  Flaggy 
of  Terre  Haute,  and  Miss  Eliza  Cannell,  of  Indianapolis. 

On  motion  of  W.  H.  Wiley,  of  Terre  Haute,  the  Secre- 
tary was  allowed  three  dollars  per  day,  and  the  assistants 
each  two  dollars,  for  services  rendered. 

Prof.  Hoss  announced  a  meeting  of  College  Faculties 
for  2  o'clock  this  P.  M.,  at  De  Pauw  College,  and  spoke 
for  a  few  minutes  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 
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J.  H.  Brown,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrollment,  made 
some  aimonncements  with  reference  to  the  work  of  hie 
Oommittee,  appointed  some  assistants,  and  stated  that 
the  courtesy  of  reduced  hotel  fare  and  return  passes 
o?er  railroads  was  extended  to  members  only. 

Pr(£  Hoss  announced  a  meeting  of  County  Examiners 
atDe  Pauw  College  to-morrow  morning  at  8  o'clock  for 
conference  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  their  official 
daties. 

By  a  change  in  the  programme,  the  paper  of  Robert 
6.  McNiece,  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  presented  to  the  Associ-  \  • 
ation,  subject — ^"The  Culture  of  Literature  in  the  Teach-  ' 
er's  Profession."  At  its  close  it  was  announced  that  the 
solgect  was  open  for  discussion,  but  several  gentlemen 
remarked  that  it  was  better  that  the  excellent  remarks 
of  the  speaker  should  linger  in  the  memories  of  those 
present  just  as  spoken,  and  on  motion  of  George  P. 
Brown,  the  discussion  was  omitted* 

According  to  the  programme,  the  next  order  of  business 
WMapaperby  Hiram  Hadley,  of  Richmond,  subject — 
■Constructive  Qeography."  By  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances not  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Hadley,  he  was 
prevented  from  being  present.  Mr.  Shortridge  at  his 
feqnest  explained  l^e  cause  of  his  absence,  and  presented 
his  regrets  to  the  Association. 

Daniel  Hough,  Esq.,  of  Indianapolis,  read  a  paper  upon     j  , 
the    subject    of   "Higher    Culture."      In    this    paper,  ^' 
amongst  other  things    pertaining  to  his    subject,    Mr. 
Hough  argued  that  teachers  should  teach  without  the 
060  of  the  text  book.  . 

The  Association  took  a  short  recess.  -^-  >  - 

After  recess  followed  a  discussion  on  the  above  paper. 
J.  6.  May,  of  Salem,  said  that  the  ideas  advanced  here 
were  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers.  He  differed 
from  the  author  of  the  paper  in  a  few  particulars.  Books 
should  be  used  by  the  teacher.  Why  did  the  speaker  use 
paper?  Because  thoughts  could  be  presented  in  better 
shape.  The  eye  may  do  what  the  memory  would  other- 
wise have  to  do. 

Prof.  Mills,  of  Crawfordsville,  said  he  thought  the  teacher 
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should  80  completely  master  the  subject  as  to  be  able  to 
teach  with  or  without  the  book ;  no  man's  memory  should 
be  entirely  relied  upon,  but  kept  freshened  by  the  use  of 
books. 

The  following  report  of  the  State  Institute  Committee 
was  read  by  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  Chairman : 

REPORT  OP  THE  STATE  INSTITUTE  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  appointed  by  this  Association  at  its  last 
annual  meeting  with  instructions  to  hold  four  State 
Teachers'  Institutes,  ask  leave  to  report  the  following : 

One  Institute  was  held  at  Fort  Wayne  under  the  super- 
vision of  J.  H.  Smart ;  one  at  Columbus  under  the  super- 
vision of  H.  S.  McRae;  one  at  Richmond  under  the 
supervision  of  Jesse  H.  Brown,  and  one  at  Terre  Haute 
under  the  supervision  of  J.  M.  Olcott.  The  committee 
einployed  T.  W.  Harvey,  of  Ohio,  and  Miss  A.  P.  Funnelle, 
of  Indianapolis,  to  spend  one  week  in  each  Institute. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Mr.  J.  Hancock,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, by  the  various  Superintendents  to  spend  a  week 
in  each  Institute.  Hiram  Hadley  was  sent  to  Fort  Wayne. 
The  Institutes  were  each  continued  two  weeks.  The  one 
at  Fort  Wayne,  and  the  one  at  Columbus,  began  July 
15th.  the  others  two  weeks  later.  Near  six  hundred 
teacners  attended  these  Institutes,  as  follows  : 

MALB.     FEMALE.     TOTAI.. 

At  Fort  Wayne 60 

At  Columbus G2  56           118 

At  Richmond 241 

At  Terre  Haute 52  126           178 

Total 697 

Ten  or  fifteen  should  be  deducted  from  the  above  num- 
ber for  teachers  who  were  enrolled  at  more  than  one 
Institute. 

The  following  is  presented  as  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenses  as  per  bill  of  items  from  each  Institute : 

INDIVmUAL    ACCOXTNT. 

August  3(1.  received  of  Smart $86  00 

August  8th,  received  of  Brown 50  00 

August  14th,  received  of  McBae 26  00 

July  26th,  received  of  Brown 9  35 

received  of  Brown 10  40 

August  2l8t,  received  of  Olcott 6  55 

Total. $188  30 
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BXPENDITrRES. 

August  8th,  paid  Harvey $86  70 

Aupist  16th,  paid  Miss  Fuiinellc 70  35 

Sandriea  per  bill  of  items 29  26 

Total f  186  30 

KECKIVKD.       UMJAL  EX.    p'D  GBN.  FUND. 

Fort  Wayne $155  00  $  69  00  $  86  00 

Columbas 356  fX)  307  70  48  30 

Terre  Haute 301)  (K)  213  45  95  55 

Richmond 432  50  214  25  218  25 

$1,252  50           $804  40  $448  10 

Ballance  on  hand 64  45 

In  view  of  the  large  local  attendance  we  recommend 
that  the  above  sum  be  donated  to  Wayne  county. 

The  committee  employed  the  instructors  in  these 
Institutes  on  account  of  their  known  ability,  and  are 
happy  to  report  to  the  Association  that  they  were  not 
disappointed  in  what  they  expected. 

W.  A.  BELL, 
Chairman  Institute  Committee. 

Mr.  Olcott  asked  if  the  Institutes  had  accomplished  the 
work  desired,  and  wished  the  report  discussed. 

Quite  an  animated  discussion  followed  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  to  appropriate  the  money 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  to  Wayne  county  for 
Institute  purposes. 

This  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
McRae,  Brown,  Nutt,  Wiley,  and  others. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  IIoss,  the  whole  matter  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  four  in  conjunction  with  the  previous 
one,  who  were  to  report,  first,  on  the  disposition  of  the 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  committee ;  and  second,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  the  Insti- 
tutes. The  following  committee  was  appointed:  Jesse 
Wilson,  of  Milton,  Caleb  Mills,  of  Crawfordsville,  B.  W. 
Smith,  of  Terre  Haute,  and  James  G.  May,  of  Salem. 

A^oumed  till  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Pres.  Tuttle  called  the  house  to  order  at  2  o'clock. 
A  paper  was  read  by  S.  P.  Thompson,  of  Rensselaer,  on 
"County  Superintendency."     He  thought  that  County 
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Examiners  should  also  be  County  Superintendents.  The 
paper  was  discussed  by  B.  W.  Smith,  of  Terre  Haute,  A. 
0.  Shortridge,  of  Indianapolis,  G.  P.  Brown,  of  Richmond^ 
H.  S.  McRae,  of  Muncie,  and  others,  agreeing  with  the 
author  of  the  paper  in  his  recommendation.  Decatur 
county  was  instanced  as  one  where  the  Examiner  spends 
the  whole  of  his  time  in  a  general  supervision  of  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Smart,  who  was  to  read  a  paper,  not  being  present, 
the  subject  of  State  Institutes,  postponed  at  the  morn- 
ing session,  was  announced  to  be  in  order. 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  committee  not  being  pres- 
ent, Mr.  Graham,  of  Columbus,  and  Prof.  Owen,  of  the 
State  University,  were  appointed  in  their  stead.  The 
committee  then  retired,  when  some  one  proposed  that 
the  choir  favor  the  Association  with  some  music,  which 
was  exceedingly  well  rendered  by  Profs.  Price,  of  Louis- 
ville, Loomis,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Harrison,  of  Lafayette, 
in  a  piece  entitled  "  Lady  of  Beauty."  It  was  repeated 
at  the  urgent  demand  of  the  audience. 

On  motion  of  T.  Charles,  the  following  committee  was 
appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  Superintendents  of 
State  Institutes :  Messrs.  Charles,  Odell,  Chambers,  Lee 
and  Pinkham. 

The  attention  of  the  Association  was  next  engaged  by 
^    the  Ladies'  Journal,  edited  and  read  by  Miss  Zella  Reid^ 
of  New  Albany. 

As  the  Hall  was  to  be  used  during  the  evening  for  an- 
other purpose,  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal the  Association  adjourned  to  Wesley  Chapel. 

After  organizing  at  Wesley  Chapel,  the  President  ap- 
pointed the  following  committee  on  nomination  of  offi- 
cers :  Messrs.  Charles,  of  Indianapolis,  Merrill,  of  Lafay- 
ette, Thompson,  of  Rensselaer,  and  Misses  Hannali  Tobey, 
of  Terre  Haute,  and  Zella  Reid,  of  New  Albany. 

The  paper  of  Prof.  Ira  W.  Allen,  of  Lafayette,  on  "Intui- 
J"     tional  Instruction,"  was  then  read.    This  is  a  method 
which  looks  at  the  highest  development  of  the  whole 
man.    It  gives  ideas  before  words.    It  furnishes  the  high- 
est Ivind  of  object  teaching.    Il  deals  with  those  objects 
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TV'hich  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  us  in  morals  and  reli- 
gion. The  only  safe  and  permanent  foundation  for  our 
goTemment  is  Christian  education,  and  this  is  best  at- 
tained by  means  of  the  intuitional  method. 

The  following  committee  on  nominations  was  appointed 
by  the  Association :  Messrs.  J.  H.  Brown,  of  Richmond, 
W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  H.  S.  McRae,  of  Muncie,  and 
Misses  M.  A.  Rouse,  of  Vevay,  and  Bell  Phillips,  of 
Greensburg.  ^ 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  President  called  the  Association  to  order  at  7 
o'clock. 

The  committee  of  conference,  with  the  Institute  com- 
mittee, made  the  following  report,  which  was  received, 
and  on  motion  of  Jesse  H.  Brown  adopted : 

"We,  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred,  in  coi\junc- 
tion  with  the  Institute  committee,  the  report  of  said 
Institute  committee,  and  the  question  of  holding  State 
Institutes,  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  report,  viz. : 

"That  without  any  pretension  to  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  legal  right  of  this  Association  to  control  any 
funds  accruing  from  said  Institutes,  we  infer  that  the  fact 
of  tiie  report  being  made  to  this  body  recognizes  its 
headship  and  competency  to  direct  and  control  the  sur- 
plus funds,  and  we  think  the  action  of  last  year  sustains 
this  inference. 

"We  recommend  that  said  surplus  be  paid  into  the 
tieasury  of  this  Association.  We  further  recommend  that 
this  Association  provide  for  the  holding  of  State  Insti- 
tutes the  coming  year. 

J.  S.  Wilson, 
B.  W.  Smith, 
Richard  Owen." 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  proposed  for  this  evening 
was  postponed. 

The  choir,  conducted  by  Prof.  Deacon,  favored  the  As- 
sociation with  music,  after  which  Prof.  Noble  Butler,  of  J  ' 
Louisville,  Ky.,  read  a  paper  onjthe  ^  Philosophy  of  Oom- 
position." 

Pres.  Tuttle  explained  that  Dr.  Bowman,  who  had  been 
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announced  on  the  programme  for  this  evening,  was  pre- 
vented from  being  present  by  imperative  circumstances^ 
and  that  the  evening  would  be  occupied  by  Prof.  Blchard 
Owen,  on  "The  Geology  of  Indiana.^'  He  represented  the 
various  strata  of  the  earth's  crust  by  books,  showing  that 
some  stones  though  topographically  higher  may  be  geo- 
logically lower.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
were  of  a  much  lower  organization  than  those  of  later 
years.  He  made  a  review  of  the  various  formations  till 
he  reached  the  fourth  period,  in  which  our  ordinary  rocks 
are  represented,  and  so  proceeding  to  the  sixth  day  or 
period  in  which  man  appears  on  the  earth. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  geology  of  Indiana,  he  re- 
peated the  beautiful  poem  of  the  "Ammonite  and  the 
Nautilus,"  by  Richardson. 

The  lecture  was  listened  to  by  a  crowded  house  with 
an  attention  which  showed  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject 
and  a  high  appreciation  of  the  lecture  and  the  lecturer. 

Acyoumed  with  music  by  the  choir. 

THIRD  DAY. 

Morning  Session,  Dec.  27, 1867, 

The  Association  was  called  together  at  9  o'clock,  and 
the  session  opened  by  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and 
prayer  by  President  Tuttle. 

After  listening  to  a  piece  of  music  by  Messrs.  Deacon 
and  Reynolds,  and  Misses  Doane  and  Laura  Streepy,  the 
minutes  of  yesterday  were  read,  and,  with  one  or  two 
corrections  of  names,  were  approved. 

Prof.  Hoss  made  a  statement  concerning  the  meeting^ 
of  College  Faculties  at  De  Pauw  College  yesterday  after- 
noon, announcing  another  meeting  for  1^  o'clock  this  af- 
ternoon. He  then  appointed  A.  J.  Johnson,  of  Danville^ 
Mr.  Merrill,  of  Lafayette,  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Lexington^ 
and  Mr.  SmiUi,  of  Logansport,  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
the  Indiana  School  Journal. 

On  motion  of  H.  S.  McRae,  the  following  committee 
was  appointed  to  nominate  a  State  Institute  Commitcee 
of  five :    Messrs.  Waldo,  of  Muncie,  Garrett,  of  Hanover^ 
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Brewington,  of  Vevay,  Wilson,  of  Milton,  and  George  P. 
^own,  of  Richmond. 

Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  of  Yassar  College,  N.  Y.,  author 
<A  a  popular  work  on  Geology  and  another  on  Natural     X 
History,  delivered  an  exceedingly  able  and  interesting 
lecture  on  Coral.    The  I^ofessor  exhibited  his  charts  and 
specimens,  by  which  he  illustrated  the  various  forms  and 
varieties  of  coral  and  the  coral  polyp.    Some  erroneous 
opinions  concerning  the  coral  animals  and  the  formation 
of  coral  and  coral  reefs,  were  dispelled.    The  subject  was 
new,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked  and  undivided  at- 
tention by  a  crowded  house. 
The  Association  took  a  short  recess. 
After  music  by  the  choir,  on  motion  of  J.  H.  Brown,  in 
order  to  facilitate  business,  the  tickets  for  election  of  offi- 
cers were  distributed.. 

W.  H.  Wiley,  of  Terre  Haute,  then  proceeded  to  address 
the  Association  on  "  Business  Integrity :  how  best  pro-      V 
moted  by  Education."    He  asked,  What  is  man,  and  what 
is  his  business  in  this  world  ?    The  senses  are  the  great 
highways  of  the  soul.    A  late  writer  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  thinks  that  physical  debility  is  not  a  barrier  to 
mental  effort.    The  achievements  of  mind  can  never  be 
lost.   It  is  not  business  integrity  to  struggle  to  gain  prop- 
erty merely,  nor  to  keep  shops  open  all  of  the  day  and 
part  of  the  night — ^it  is  slavery.    Commercial  schools  pro- 
pose to  give  a  full  meal,  when  they  hardly  afford  a 
mouthful.  The  educational  system  is  entirely  too  limited. 
Even  in  our  boarding-schools,  from  misguided  methods  of 
tuition,  boys  and  girls  are  sent  forth  half-fledged  and  un- 
trained, unfit  for  the  active  duties  of  life.    The  world 
owes  no  man  a  living  till  he  has  earned  it.    We  must 
teach  our  pupils  to  think  for  themselves — to  be  self-reli- 
ant— to  act  for  themselves.    They  should  be  taught  to  be 
punctual.    It  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  talk  patriotism  in 
the  presence  of  their  pupils.    They  should  be  told  more 
of  the  history  of  our  own  country,  and  less  of  mythol- 
ogy—more of  the  exploits  of  Grant  and  the  boys  in  blue 
before  Vicksburg,  and  less  of  those  recorded  in  the  Uliad. 
OMldren  are  not  bom  lazy,  they  are  made  so  by  careless 
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education.  Children  should  be  taught  that  buying  and 
selling  are  only  a  means  to  an  end.  God  never  designed 
that  we  should  be  slaves  to  business.  The  whole  world 
with  its  beauties  and  wonders  is  designed  for  our  pleas- 
ure and  instruction. 

An  explanation  was  made  that  Mr.  Tousley  had  sup- 
posed he  was  to  read  a  paper  on  "  School  Discipline," 
and,  therefore,  asked  to  be  excused. 

The  Ladies'  Journal,  read  by  Miss  Warren,  of  New  Al- 
bany, was  interrupted  by  the  hour  for  a^ournment,  and 
directed  to  be  finished  during  the  afternoon  session. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  2  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  resumed  its  deliberations  at  2  o'clock. 

As  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  absent  a  short  time, 
the  President  called  Prof.  Owen  to  the  chair. 

J.  G.  May  moved  that  the  discussion  passed  over  yes- 
terday evening,  on  the  question,  "  At  what  stage  of  ad- 
.:>     vancement  should  the  study  of  English  Grammar  be  com- 
menced ?"  be  new  in  order.    Motion  carried. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Craig,  of  Madison* 
He  was  followed  by  F.  L.  Morse,  of  New  Albany,  who 
said  that  the  text-books  upon  English  Grammar  are  not 
properly  arranged.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  study  grammar  before  the  child  can  learn  to 
speak.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  it  is  necessary  to 
study  anatomy  in  order  to  know  how  to  walk.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  rules  should  be  discarded  altogether. 

Mr.  Charles,  of  Indianapolis,  thought  that  the  study  of 
English  Grammar  is  commenced  from  two  to  seven  years 
too  young.  He  then  pointed  out  some  of  the  difficultie& 
in  its  study  to  beginners. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  English  Grammar  teaches  the 
child  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  It  is  important  that 
the  scholar  should  start  right.  Our  metliods  of  study  as 
commonly  adopted  are  clearly  wrong.  He  was  almost 
ready  to  say  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  education 
that  a  bonfire  be  made  of  all  the  grammars  in  existence. 
The  teaching  by  means  of  rules  should  follow  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  words,  etc.  As  well  might  the  painter  attempt 
to  learn  his  pnpil  to  paint  without  knowing  a  color,  or 
the  musician  to  teach  without  the  scholar  knowing  any- 
thing of  an  iustrument.  He  thinks  that  it  should  follow 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  geometry,  etc. 

The  Auditing  Committee  made  the  following  report 
through  Mr.  Chambers : 

We,  the  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
the  State  Institute  Committee,  would  make  the  follow- 
ing report : 

We  have  examined  the  papers  of  said  committees, 
and  find  that  the  money  received  has  all  been  accounted 
for. 

The  committee  may  not  transcend  its  limits  in  suggest- 
ing that  in  the  future,  if  State  Institutes  are  held,  the 
Managing  Conmiittee  should  make  their  action  in 
receipts  and  expenditures  more  uniform. 

We  find  in  the  Instituses  held  at  Columbus  and  Fort 
Wayne  the  county  fund  of  $50  was  used  to  help  pay  the 
expenses,  while  in  those  held  in  Richmond  and  Terre 
Haute  said  fund  was  not  used  for  the  Institutes.  Also, 
there  is  a  considerable  lack  of  uniformity  in  local  ex- 
penses at  the  different  places. 

This  report  was  received,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  adopted,  after  some  discussion,  by  Messrs.  Reynolds, 
May,  McRae.  Smith,  Shortridge,  Snoddy  and  Olcott. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  ofllcers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  announced  as  follows : 

President,  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis ;  Vica  Presi- 
dents, 0.  V.  Tousley,  New  Albany ;  Robert  G.  McNiece 
Fort  Wayne;  J.  H.  Smart,  Fort  Wayne;  Miss  M.  A. 
Rouse,  Vevay ;  Miss  Mary  E.  P^rry,  Indianapolis ;  Mrs. 
Reo.  P,  Brown,  Richmond ;  Miss  Zella  Reid,  New  Albany. 
Secretary,  B.  F.  Brewington,  Vevay.  Treasurer,  Thomas 
Charles,  Indianapolis.  Executive  Committee,  Geo.  P. 
Brown,  Chairman;  J.  H.  Smart,  Fort  Wayne;  II.  S. 
McRae,  Muncie  ;  W.  H.  Wiley,  Terre  Haute  ;  O.  V.  Tous- 
ley, New  Albany ;  Miss  Emma  Williams,  Columbus ;  Miss 
A.  P.  Funnelle,  Indianapolis. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Merrill,  Mr.  Loomis,  of  Indianapolis, 
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and  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Lafayette,  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Music  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Prof.  Thomas  Metcalf,  of 
the  Normal  University  at  Bloomington,  Illinois.  He  re- 
gretted that  ill  health  prevented  him  from  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  Association.  He  was  to  liave  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  True  Theory  of  Normal  Schools,  and  their 
Practical  Kelation  to  the  Common  Schools."  He  wrote : 
"  I  feel  that  I  lose  more  than  you  at  this  default ;  for  I 
am  sure  I  was  to  meet  earnest  and  devoted  men  and 
women  at  New  Albany.  To  all  such  my  heart  goes  forth 
in  well  wishing." 

The  fallowing  letter  from  President  B.  C.  Hobbs,  of 
Richmond,  was  read : 

Earlham  College,  Dec.  12, 1867. 
To  the  State  Teachers^  Association^  New  Albany: 

Your  Executive  Committee  has  assigned  me  the  duty 
of  discussing  the  "  Relation  of  the  State  University  to 
the  Common  Schools."  Imperious  duties  keep  me,  re- 
luctantly, at  home,  and  my  pen  must  tell  what  I  have  to 
say  on  this  interesting  question.  My  remarks  will  be 
brief,  leaving  you  to  develop  the  subject  in  its  minutiae. 

The  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  has  become 
an  intelligent,  working  organization,  and  has  reached  an 
educational  interest  and  ability  that  invite  this  question 
for  consideration. 

State  education  is  divided  into  four  principal  divisions, 
each  having  distinct  outlines :  viz.,  the  Common  School, 
the  High  School  or  Academy,  the  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity. 

We  have  as  a  State,  in  the  last  ten  years,  made  much 
advancement  in  our  curriculum  of  study  for  the  cdmmon 
schools.  Most  of  our  city  schools,  I  presume,  have 
reached  a  regular  gradation  of  study,  and  advance  sys- 
tematically through  the  course  from  the  primary  to  the 
high  schools. 

The  high  school  and  the  academy  may  be  found  vari- 
ous in  their  standards.    When  they  shall  reach  the  proii- 
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ciency  demanded  by  educational  economy,  they  will 
•efficiently  prepare  the  student  for  the  Freshman  class  in 
coUege.  Without  this  work  the  college  must  be  com- 
pelled to  bring  up  the  work  which  they  have  failed  to  do, 
or  advance  into  its  higher  course  with  all  the  defect? 
incident  to  imperfect  elementary  training. 

Our  common  and  high  schools  have  not  hitherto  been 
sufficiently  earnest  to  do  their  work  up  well.  We  have 
been  too  much  disposed  to  sacrifice  real  apparent  schol- 
arship, to  show,  too  often,  grades  higher  than  merit. 
There  is  a  temptation  to  climb  too  fast.  We  call  our 
common  schools  academies,  our  academies  colleges  and 
ovr  colleges  universities ;  and  advertise  a  course  of  study 
beyond  our  ability  to  work  it  out  practically  without 
neglecting  the  main  work  in  elementary  education. 

I  would  not  discourage  any  academy  or  collegiate 
institute  from  enlarging  its  course  of  study  beyond  the 
preparation  for  the  college  Freshman  class,  but  I  would 
say,  let  it  not  be  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  this.  Col- 
leges suffer  too  much  from  too  imperfect  preparatory 
training.  Truly  professional  teachers  will  watch  this 
subject  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  grade  their  merit  by  their 
success. 

The  mission  of  the  college  is  the  general  development 
of  the  mind — ^intellectually,  morally  and  socially.  The 
course  of  study  should  be  the  foundation  of  the  profes- 
sions. Literature,  both  sacred  and  profane,  science,  art, 
physics,  the  laws  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
—all  those  departments  of  knowledge  which  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  work  of  the  State  and  the  church — to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  civilization  and  evangelization  of  the 
earth.  What  motives  these  two  words  afford  us  to  work 
for  the  college ! 

The  university  takes  up  the  work  where  the  college 
leaves  it.  It  teaches  professions,  theoretically,  and  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practically.  Medicine,  law,  civil  en- 
gineering, agriculture,  mining,  a  higher  course  of  sacred 
and  classic  literature,  &c.,  should  have  facilities  for 
reaching  the  standard  their  importance  demands.  The 
State,  to  be  great,  and  wise,  and  stable,  is  interested, 
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deeply  interested,  in  well-taught  professional  men.  Am- 
bitious men  do  the  work  of  civil  strife,  and  civil  and 
religious  liberty  fails  to  find  support  among  an  ignorant 
and  imperfectly  taught  people.  France  has  been  the 
victim  of  terrible  revolutions,  not  so  much  for  lack  of 
knowledge,  but  because  her  knowledge  was  not  of  that 
order  which  is  inspired  by  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law. 

May,  then,  the  educators  of  the  State  study  well  the 
objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  carrying  forward  this  year's 
work,  and  seek,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  patriotism,  to 
bring  every  department  of  our  labor  into  that  harmony 
by  which  the  common  school,  academy,  college  and  uni- 
versity will  each  be  found  doing  its  appropriate  work ; 
and  if  we  can  labor  with  a  view  also  of  hastening  the  day 
when  "  the  glory  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall 
cover  the  earth,"  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  He  who  can 
exalt  nations,  and  also  humble  them,  will  bless  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  and  the  State  will  be  blessed. 

I  have  given  but  an  outline  of  this  question,  desiring, 
as  when  I  began,  that  you  may  study  it  and  develop  it, 
and  carry  it  forward  to  a  triumphant  success. 

Yours  fraternally,  B.  C.  Hobbs. 

By  request  this  was  followed  by  Prof.  Eichard  Owen, 
of  the  State  University,  who  said  that  it  was  now  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  than  ever  before.  All  the 
professors  are  hard-working  men.  An  appropriation 
made  by  the  Legislature  has  added  much  to  its  useful- 
ness. They  have  thirty  or  forty  young  men  pursuing 
their  studies  who  were  in  the  army  during  the  late  strug- 
gle, and  thus  obtained  the  means  of  educating  them- 
selves. 

> 

He  was  glad  to  say  that  at  the  last  session  the  doors  of 
the  University  were  thrown  open  to  the  ladies,  who  are 
now  studying  in  the  collegiate  department — one  classical 
and  the  other  scientific.  Five  more  were  studying  mod- 
ern languages.  In  all  their  studies  they  have  fully  shown 
that  woman,  in  every  particular,  is  fully  the  equal  of  man. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  Laporte,  led  in  the  discussion  upon  the 
"Relation   of  the  Common  Schools  to  the  State  Uni- 
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versity."    He  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  having  the  doors 
open  to  both  sexes. 

Mr.  Olcott^  of  Terre  Haute,  spoke  in  favor  of  showing 
ladies  the  privileges  of  the  State  University,  and  also 
paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  noble  University  of 
Michigan,  with  her  twelve  hundred  students.  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  our  University  is  now  a  part  of  our 
system  of  education.  He  hoped  that  all  the  institutions 
of  the  State  should  succeed. 

The  lecture  of  Prof.  Tenney  on  "  Natural  History"  was     {. 
postponed  till  next  evening  session,  as  also  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  reading  of  the  Ladies^  Journal. 

On  behalf  of  the  Institute  Committee  Mr.  Brewington 
reported  that  the  committee  recommetided  the  holding 
of  two  State  Institutes  the  ensuing  year,  and  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  the  following  persons  to 
hold  them :  Thomas  Charles,  Indianapolis ;  W.  H.  Wiley, 
Terre  Haute ;  G.  W.  Lee,  Charlestown ;  G.  P.  Brown, 
Richmond ;  J.  H.  Snoddy,  Delphi. 

On  motion  of  H.  S.  McRae  the  report  was  amended  so 
as  to  read  four  Institutes  insead  of  two. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Prof.  Owen : 

Resolved^  That  the  study  of  natural  history  may  be 
introduced  with  advantage  in  our  high  schools. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

J.  H.  Smart,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  read 

the  following,  which  were  unanimously  passed : 

GENERAL  RESOLUTIONS. 

L  We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  God  for  His 
manifold  exhibitions  of  His  good  providence  to  us  as  in- 
dividuals, for  His  blessing  which  we  feel  has  attended 
our  labors  as  school  teachers,  and  for  the  benefits  con- 
ferred jopon  us  as  a  people  during  the  year  just  past. 

n.  That  this  Association  sena  greetings  and  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  to  the  ten  thousand  teachers  of 
Indiana  who  nave  been  prevented  from  attending  the 
present  session,  and  that  we  exhort  them  to  greater  dil- 
igence in  their  profession,  and  to  greater  effort  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  our  public  schools,  looking  for- 
ward hopefully  to  the  time  "  when  every  child  shall  be 
taught  to  read  the  word  of  God  and  the  good  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth." 
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in.  Whereas,  Providence  in  His  wisdom  has  taken 
from  work  to  rewards,  Prof.  B.  F.  Hoyt,  an  ex-President 
of  this  Association,  and  a  prominent  educator  in  our 
State,  therefore,  resolved, 

1st.  That  we  recognize  in  this  solemn  event  another 
admonition  saying  to  us  all,  "  Be  ye  also  ready." 

2d.  That  we  endeavor  to  cherish  and  imitate  the  vir- 
tues of  the  deceased,  both  as  an  educator  and  as  a 
Christian. 

3d.  That  we  join  in  condolence  with  the  bereaved 
family  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved^  That  with  great  pleasure  we  recognize  in 
the  present  aspect  of  educational  affairs  in  our  State, 
that  we  are  now  making  rapid  advances  in  the  ri^ht 
direction ;  teachers  are  becoming  more  fully  imbued  with 
the  importance  of  their  work ;  and  the  masses  are  daily 
becoming,  more  interested  in  the  subject  of  popular 
education. 

Resolved^  That  while  we  attribute  these  good  results 
to  many  causes,  we  think  great  credit  is  due  to  our  pres- 
ent Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  his  very 
efficient  labor  in  producing  them. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THANKS. 

We  tender  our  cordial  thanks 

1.  To  Mr.  DePauw  for  his  courtesy  in  granting  us  the 
use  of  his  commodious  hall  for  the  meetings  of  this 
Association. 

Also,  thanks  to  the  Trustees  of  Wesley  Chapel  for 
the  use  of  their  church. 

2.  To  Prof.  Deacon  and  his  assistants  for  their  delight- 
ful music,  which  has  contributed  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
our  meeting. 

3.  To  the  various  newspapers  of  the  State  which  have 
published  the  programme  and  notices  of  this  meeting, 
and  to  the  reporters  and  newspapers  who  may  publish 
our  proceedings. 

4.  To  the  citizens  of  New  Albany  for  their  generous 
hospitality  in  entertaining  the  lady  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

To  the  hotels  of  New  Albany  for  a  reduction  in  charges. 

5.  To  the  following  named  railroads  for  their  arrange- 
ment to  carry  our  members  at  half  fare,  viz. : 

1.  Jefferson ville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis. 

2.  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis. 
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3.  Louisville^  New  Albany  and  Chicago. 

4.  Indiana  Central. 

5.  Bellefontaine. 

6.  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago. 
6.  Evansvule  and  Crawfordsville. 

S.    Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago. 

Adjourned  till  7  o'clock. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  evening  session  was  opened  with  music  from  the- 
choir  of  Prof.  Deacon. 

Miss  Carrie  Warren  then  proceeded  with  the  reading 
of  the  Ladies'^  Journal^  left  unfinished  when  the  Associ- 
ation adjourned  for  dinner.  Another  piece  of  music  was 
foUowed  by  a  lecture  on  "Natural  History,"  by  Prof. 
Sftnbom  Tenney.  He  made  a  rapid  survey  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  bringing  up  in  beautiful  procession  the  great 
groups  of  animals,  from  the  vertebrates,  with  man  at  the 
head,  to  the  lowest  forms  of  animals,  where  the  distinc- 
tion between  animal  and  vegetable  life  can  scarcely  be 
recognized. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  S.  H.  Smart  called  for  the 
old  guard  of  '54.  The  President  called  for  them  to  stand 
on  tiieir  feet,  which  they  did  amid  bursts  of  applause. 
Eight  in  number — Prof.  Mills,  of  Crawfordsville ;  Presi- 
dent Nutt,  of  Bloomington ;  Hon.  G.  W.  Hoss,  of  Indian- 
apolis ;  Prof.  Thompson,  of  Hanover ;  Mr.  J.  G.  May,  of 
Salem;  Mr.Vawter,  of  Ladoga;  and  Mrs.  Haynes,  of 

President  Tuttle,  in  some  very  felicitous  remarks, 
called  for  the  author  of  the  messages  upon  the  subject  of 
Education,  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  The  Governor,  through  all 
those  years,  had  failed  to  say  a  word  about  the  children. 
This  called  up  Prof.  Mills,  who  made  some  very  beautiful 
and  well-timed  remarks,  followed  by  Mr.  May,  Mr.  Cole 
Hon.  G.  W.  Hoss,  etc. 

The  Association  united  in  the  closing  exercise  of  sing- 
ing tiie  doxology  ^  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow,"  &c.  After  which  Dr.  Tuttle  pronounced  the  ben- 
ediction, and  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  stood  ac^oumed. 
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The  attendance  was  probably  about  three  hundred, 
although  but  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  names 
were  enrolled. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  all  went 
home  well  pleased  at  having  been  there. 

W.  W.  BYERS,  Secretary, 
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STATE  INSTITUTE  AGENT. 

It  is  liereby  announced  to  the  friends  of  education  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  has  appointed  Jesse  H.  Brown,  of  Richmond, 
Institute  Agent  for  the  State,  for  the  year  1868. 

Mr.  Brown  is  the  present  School  Examiner  of  Wayne  coun^,  has 
been  Superintendent  of  the  Richmond  Public  Schools,  and  has  for 
years  been  an  active  and  efficient  worker  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  The  Board,  therefore,  takes  pleasure  in  commending  him 
to  the  State  Examiners,  and  to  any  others  of  the  State  desiring  his 
assistance  in  Institute  work. 

The  Beard  having  no  funds  at  command,  Mr.  Brown's  pay  will  of 
necessity  have  to  come  from  the  Institutes  for  which  he  labors.  In 
order  that  the  Agent  may  systematize  his  work,  I  would  suggest  to 
Examiners  desiring  his  services  the  propriety  of  an  early  conference 
withhiiii.  Geo.  W.  Hobs, 

President  State  Board  of  Education. 


MEETING  OF  EXAMINERS. 

At  the  State  Teacher's  Association  I  oalled  a  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
aminers present,  and  submitted  to  them  the  propriety  of  a  State  Con- 
vention of  Examiners,  for  the  [purpose  of  considering,  among  other 
natters,  what  amendments  of  the  School  Laws  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  next  I^egislature.  Afler  comparison  of  views,  it  was 
ananimously  resolved  that  the  Superintendent  be  requested  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Examiners  of  the  State,  at  such  time  next  summer  as 
be  shall  deem  most  suitable.  A  formal  call  for  this  meeting  cannot 
now  be  made ;  but  will  be  in  due  time.  As  guidance  in  the  work  to 
be  done,  I  shall  publish  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal  the 
amendments  proposed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 

SupT.  Pub.  Instruction. 
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STATISTICS    FROM    DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    IN- 
STRUCTION. 

From  Official  Reports  in  the  Office  of  Public  iDstruction  i^e 
gather  the  followlDg  facts.  The  most  of  these  facts  relate  to  the  last 
school  year,  which  ended  September  1, 1867.  A  few  of  these  facts, 
however,  relate  to  a  year  ending  at  a  different  x)eriod,  which  will  be 
designated : 

Number  of  children  in  the  State,  of  school  age: 

Males 298,832 

Females  .  .  -  .  278,177 

Total  ....  577,009 

Number  enrolled  in  schools     -  -  415,796 

Length  of  term  of  school,  four  months,  or  eighty  days. 

Number  of  Teachers : 

Males  .  .  -  -  -  6,012 

Females  .  -  .  .  4,041 

Total 10,053 

Average  daily  compensation  of  Teachers  in  High  School  : 

Males                ....  $3  47 

Females                 ....  i  57 
In  Primary  Schools : 

Males                -           -           -           -  -        $1  84 

Females                  -           -           -           -  1  45 


Number  of  District  Graded  Schools   - 

143 

Number  of  Township  Graded  Schools, 

71 

Number  of  School  Houses : 

Stone    - 

71 

Brick. 

-       554 

Frame              -           -         ,  - 

6,672 

Log            ..... 

1,063 

Total         -           -           -           . 

8,360 

Estimated  value  of  School  Houses 

$4,874,879 

Of  Furniture  and  Apparatus 

203,467 

Total  $5,078,340 

Number  of  Teachers  Licensed  for  the  year  ending  May,  1867: 
For  Two  years,  Males  -  -  .  591 

Females  -  -  -       413 

For  eighteen  months,  Males  -  -  908 

Females  -  -       609 

For  twelve  months,  Males     -  .  -         1J44 

Females  -  1,190 

For  six  months,  Males  ...  1,193 

Females  -  -  917 

Total 7,565 
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Nnmber  of  Applicants  not  Licensed     -  596 

Namber  of  Licenses  revoked  -  -  36 

Namber  of  County  Institutes  reported  up  to  Sept  1 ,      48 

In  attendance,  Males      ...  1,744 

Females         .....  1,766 

Total  ...  -  3,510 

(It  is  evident  that  several  Institutes  were  not  reported.  Why  this 
failure  to  report  is  not  known.) 

FUNDS. 

The  total  amount  of  school  funds  held  by  the  State  Jan.  14,  1868, 
ns  $8,194,981.25 ;  of  this  amount  $7,053,467.90  are  productive ; 
the  remainder,  though  unproductive  at  present,  wiH,  bating  a  small 
portion,  become  productive  soon.  Of  this  productive  portion 
13,686,385.75  are  bearing  interest  at  Fcven  per  cent.,  per  annum ;  the 
remainder  at  six  per  cent. 

A  little  figuring  at  this  point  will  answer  the  question  frequently 
propounded,  Why  the  interest  on  tho  school  fund  does  not  keep 
the  schools  open  six  months  in  the  year.  It  will  require  near 
^000,000  to  keep  the  schools  open  six  months. 

The  above  facts  show  an  encouraging  advance  over  the  year  1866. 
For  oomparison  of  figures,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sixth  and 
%Tenth  pages  of  the  last  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


STATE  COLLEGIATE  ASSOCIATION. 

In  pursuance  of  a  call  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, several  College  Professors  and  Instructors  in  other  high 
grade  institutions,  met  in  De  Pauw  College,  in  New  Albany,  on  the 
26th  of  last  December,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  fprming  an  Edu- 
cational Association  of  Instructors  in  Higher  Institutions.  After  a 
full  comparison  of  views,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  such  an 
association  should  be  formed.  A  committee  was  consequently  ap- 
pointed to  draft  and  present  a  constitution.  The  following  was  pre- 
sented, and  after  a  few  minor  amendments  was  unanimously  adopted : 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  INDIANA  COLLEGIATE  ASSOCIATION. 

Article  1.  This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Indiana 
State  Collegiate  Association, 

Art.  2.  The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  promotion  of 
collegiate  and  general  education  in  Indiana. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  a 
Vice  President,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Business  Committee 
of  five  members,  all  of  which  officers  shall  be  elected  annually. 

Art.  4.  Any  instructor  in  any  incorporated  college,  or  other  insti- 
tution of  learning  authorized  to  confer  degrees,  or  the  Principal  of 
any  public  high  school,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrac- 
tion,  may  become  members  of  this  Association  by  signing  this  Con- 
stitution and  paying  to  the  Treasurer  two  dollars ;  also  the  Associa- 
tion may,  at  its  discretion,  elect  any  educator  to  membership,  who, 
on  paying  the  prescribed  fee,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
membership  provided  for  in  this  Constitution. 

Art.  5.  This  Association  shall  hold  a  regular  annual  meeting,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  it  may  direct. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Business  Committee  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  programme  of  exercises  for  each  meeting,  and  to 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Association  may  direct. 

Art.  7.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds*  vote 
of  the  members  present,  at  any  annual  meeting. 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  officers-elect  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Frendent—J)R.  C.  NuTT. 

Vice  PrcnVfefU— Dr.  J.  W.  Scorr. 

Secretary— 'Dr.  Erastus  Rowley. 

Treasurer—^.  P.  Cole. 

Bttaneu  Committee— Frof,  C.  Mills,  George  W.  Hose,  Prof.  I.  W. 
Allen,  Prest  A.  R.  Benton,  Dr.  Thos.  Bowman. 

Thus  is  secured  a  second  State  Educational  Association  in  Indi- 
ana. The  objects,  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  are  tho  promo- 
tioD  of  collegiate  and  general  education  in  this  State.  Its  first  and 
general  work  will  therefore  be  the  promotion  of  collegiate  or  higher 
education ;  its  second  and  general  work  will  be  the  promotion  of  ed- 
ucation in  all  its  forms  and  grades. 

Ihas  the  Collegiate  Association,  beginning  at  the  top  and  working 
downward,  and  the  Teachers*  Association,  beginning  below  and 
working  upward,  the  two  will  ultimately  meet,  beautifully  interlacing 
their  work  and  interest,  consequently  will  yield  large  and  solid  pro- 
dncts  of  net  gain  to  all  departments  of  education  in  our  State.  When 
these  two  associations,  fully  organized  and  girded  for  their  work, 
shall  unitedly  move  forward  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object,  we 
fihall  expect  to  see  results,  and  if  not  just  the  results  purposed,  yet, 
results  both  large  and  praiseworthy. 

These  two  bodies  may  stand  related  somewhat  as  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Houses  of  Congress.  The  young  and  earnest  thousands  of 
public  school  teachers,  fresh  from  the  people,  may  constitute  the 
Lower  House  ;  and  the  older,  graver  and  cooler  Presidents,  Profes- 
sors of  colleges  and  Principals  of  seminaries,  et  al^  may  coustitute 
the  Upper  House.  Thus  organized,  we  shall  have  gray  hairs  for 
tODDsel  and  young  blood  for  execution. 

Sorely  great  results  may  be  expected  from  these  Associations,  if 
they  shall  do  their  whole  duty,  Such  results  we  do  expect,  and  shall 
eontinue  to  expect,  until  our  expectations  ripen  into  realizations. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
same  place,  and  in  the  same  week  with  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 


A  Pleasing  Regret. — ^The  publishers  request  us  to  state  their 
regrets  because  of  their  inability  to  supply  the  Januaiy  number  to 
new  subscribers  afler  date.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  unexpected 
munber  of  new  subscriptions.  Though  some  hundreds  of  extra 
copies  were  struck  off,  they  will  all  have  been  exhausted  before  the 
first  day  of  February.  This  is  a  pleasing  regret — a  regret  that  our 
sabscribers  cannot  be  supplied  with  the  entire  volume  for  1868 — 
pleasing  because  of  the  unexpectedly  large  number  of  new  subscrip- 

dODS. 
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/        VENTILATION. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  we  made  a  partial  promise  to* 
present  some  thoughts  on  Ventilation  in  this. 

This  is  at  once  an  important  and  difficult  subject.  This  importance- 
arises  from  the  relation  of  pure  air  to  good  health.  The  remark  is 
trite  and  almost  universal,  that  a  healthy  animal  organism  can  not  be 
maintained  in  the  absence  of  pure  air.  So  generally  known  is  this 
fact  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  We  therefore  pass 
directly  to  a  consideration  of  (he  purity  or  impurity  of  the  air.  We 
shall,  however,  present  no  chemical  formulsD,  or  symbols,  indicating^ 
the  constitutional  changes  taking  place  in  respired  air.  but  will  simply 
state  that  the  atmosphere  in  a  room  is  rendered  impure,  first,  by 
respiration  ;  second,  by  exhalations  from  the  body.  Both  the  surface 
of  the  body  and  the  lungs  are  constantly  throwing  off  waste  and 
effete  matter,  and  in  larger  quantities  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Certain  physiologists  hold  that  the  amount  of  matter  daily  thrown 
off  from  the  surface  of  every  adult  body  is  near  two  pounds,  and 
from  the  lungs  near  one  pound.  If  this  be  true,  or  even  proxi- 
mately true,  it  is  obvious  that  fifty  or  sixty  children  in  a  close  and 
small  room  will  soon  vitiate  the  air  of  that  room. 

Physiologists  hold  that  through  the  lungs  alone  every  adult  vitiates 
from  seven  to  ten  cubic  feet  of  air  eveiy  minute.  Allowing  five  feet 
per  minute  for  each  pupil,  and  the  air  in  the  minority  of  our  school- 
rooms would  be  vitiated  in  less  than  thirty  minutes.  As  evidence,  a 
room  26  by  28  feet,  and  13  feet  high,  contains  9464  cubic  feet  of  air, 
and  will  comfortably  seat  64  pupils.  But  on  the  assumption  of  five- 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  per  child,  64  pupils  will  vitiate  320  cubio 
feet  per  minute,  and  consequently  will  vitiate  all  the  air  in  the  room 
in  29}  minutes. 

In  order  that  this  may  have  its  due  force,  it  must  be  observed  first,, 
that  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  school-rooms  in  this  State  are  so 
liberally  constructed  as  the  one  here  indicated ;  second,  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  impurities  arising  from  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Now,  teachers,  if  it  be  true  that  the  air  in  most  of  your  school- 
rooms is  rendered  impure  within  a  half-hour  after  opening  school,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  subject  of  ventilation  is  important,  yea,  gravely 
and  seriously  important. 

Now  we  are  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  many  will  turn  skeptics 
at  this  point,  declaring  that  they  do  not  believe  the  results  as  ezhib* 
ited  by  the  above  figures.  Many  have  so  declared,  and  for  the  reason 
that  their  senses  do  not  testify  to  these  impurities.  Permit  us  to> 
suggest  that  the  senses  may  not  always  testify  truly.  By  a  remark- 
able law  of  adaptation,  the  senses  often  adjust  themselves  to  their 
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^somnuidingB.  An  indiyidiul  intently  engaged  in  reading  in  twilight 
will  continue  to  read  nntil  qoite  dark,  before  he  Li  conscious  of  the 
darkness.  Under  the  law  of  adaptation,  as  the  light  diminishes  the 
papil  of  the  eye  expands  and  thereby  takes  in  more  light,  conse- 
•qaentij,  in  effect,  overcoming  the  darkness.  This  law  holds  with  the 
nasal  organs,  and  in  the  case  under  consideration.  The  teacher 
enters  the  room  with  a  pure  atmosphere,  which  after  a  period  com- 
meoces  a  process  of  vitiation.  But  this  vitiation  proceeds  so  gradu- 
ally that  the  nasal  ojrgans,  as  the  visual  organs  in  case  of  the  reader, 
adjust  themselves  to  the  change,  consequently  do  not  bear  faithful 
testimony  to  the  facts.  As  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  as  practical 
knowledge  to  the  inexperienced,  let  any  one  visit,  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, any  dozen  schools,  and  in  three  cases  out  of  five  he  will  be  met 
by  a  peculiar  and  offensive  odor  as  he  enters  the  room.  This  odor 
Has,  not  inaptly,  been  denominated  a  ''confined  smell.''  It  is  the 
offensive  and  unhealthy  odor  of  an  atmosphere  laden  with  effete  mat- 
ter from  the  lungs  and  bodies  of  fifty  or  seventy  pupils. 

The  practical  deductions  therefore  from  this  law  are,  first,  Teach- 
ers must  not  rely  implicitly  upon  the  senses  for  information  concern- 
ing impurities  in  the  air  of  the  school-room.  The  second  and  obvi- 
ous deduction  is  that  the  teacher  must  make  some  proximate  esti- 
mate as  to  the  demand  and  supply  of  atmosphere  in  his  room,  and 
tlien  disregarding  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  regulate  his  ventilation 
\rijvdffmeni  and  not  by  sensation. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  the  following  practical  suggestions  as 
means  in  securing  pure  air  in  school-rooms : 

L  Every  school-house  ought  to  be  properly  supplied  with  venti- 
lating shafts  or  tubes.  This  is  the  work  of  the  architect  or  builder, 
•and  when  well  done,  the  teacher  is  in  a  good  degree  relieved  from 
care  concerning  ventilation.  As  this  is  but  seldom  done,  ventilation 
beoom<»  specially  the  business  of  the  teacher.  The  following  are, 
therefore,  for  the  teacher : 

1.  If  the  house  is  tight,  let  it  be  a  rule  in  the  winter  season,  after 
die  room  is  properly  warmed  in  the  morning,  to  open  slightly  at  least 
tvo  windows.  These  should  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  current.  The  upper  sash  of  course 
dould  be  lowered,  and  not  the  lower  raised.  This  fact  is  so  appar- 
ent that  it  would  seem  useless  to  state  it,  were  it  not  that  we  have 
seen  teachers  time  and  again  stupidly  raise  the  lower  sash  and  pour 
a  current  of  ccid  air  upon  the  children.  (When  such  occurs, 
we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  saying,  Teacher,  have  you  lost  your 
senses !) 

The  plea  may,  however,  be  made  at  this  point,  that  no  provision  is 
made  for  lowering  the  upper  sash.    Our  answer  is,  that  in  such  a 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  teacher  is  to^ppeal  to  the  Director 
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or  Trustee  for  relief,  and  if  no  relief  is  furnished  from  this  source, 
the  next  appeal  should  he  to  a  chisel  and  hammer,  directed  hy  the 
teacher's  own  skill. 

2.  At  time  of  recess,  open  the  windows  and  doors  for  a  short  pe- 
riod, that  the  air  of  the  room  may  he  changed.  At  the  close  of 
school  in  the  afternoon  repeat  the  same,  giving  longer  time. 

3.  And  negatively,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  because  the  air  in 
the  room  is  cold^  that  therefore  it  is  pure.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
we  suggested  to  a  teacher  that  the  air  in  the  room  was  impure; 
the  reply  was,  '*  I  suppose  not,  the  room  is  very  cold." 

4.  In  case  rooms  are  warmed  by  stoves,  there  should  be  a  vessel 
of  water  on  each  stove,  not  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  moistening  it.  Air  brought  in  contact  with  hot 
iron  is  scorched  or  parched,  consequently  is  in  a  degree  unfit  for 
breathing. 

5.  Pure  or  impure  air  has  to  do  with  the  ability  of  the  child  to 
study.  Pupils  are  often  dull,  not  because  the  teacher  is  dull,  or  the 
subject  dry,  but  because  of  bad  air.  If  you  cork  your  children  up- 
like  flies  in  a  bottle,  you  must  not  expect  them  to  study ;  they  can 
not.  The  brain  will  not  work,  and  no  kind  of  threats  or  promises 
will  make  it  work.  In  such  a  case  you  should  look  to  ventilation 
rather  than  to  school  tactics. 

6.  And  lastly,  we  earnestly  commend  the  subject  of  ventilation  to 
the  attention  of  teachers,  hoping  they  may  realize  its  importance^ 
and,  if  possible,  devise  ways  and  means  by  which  its  advantages  may 
be  more  fully  secured. 


DEDICATION    OF    THE    DUBLIN    SCHOOLHOUSE. 

New  Year's  day  was  set  apart  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  Wayne- 
county,  for  the  dedication  of  their  new  schoolhouse.  It  was  a  fitting 
use  of  the  holiday,  and  liberally  did  the  community  appropriate  it 
to  the  occasion.  So  large  was  the  number  in  attendance  that  only  a 
small  portion  could  be  comfortably  seated.  Others  stood  in  the- 
halls,  sat  in  other  rooms,  or  returned  home  disappointed.  It  was 
pleasing  to  see  such  an  interest  manifested  in  educational  affairs,  yet 
unpleasant  to  see  so  many  uncomfortably  situated.  The  speakers,  on 
the  occasion,  were  Messrs.  Wilson,  of  Milton  ;  Jesse  H.  Brown  and 
Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  Richmond;  John  Cooper,  of  Dublin;  Hon. 
Gteorge  Julian,  of  Centerville,  and  the.  writer. 

The  good  citizens  of  Dublin  very  cordially  opened  their  houses  to 
a  free  entertainment  of  all  visitors,  thus  adding  much  to  the  socia* 
bility  and  agreeableness  of  the  occasion,  (yet  philosophic  as  meiiK 
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may  affect  to  be,  a  good  dinner,  and  warm,  social  greeting  add  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  concerned).  Judging  from  the  entertainment 
giyen  as  it  is  safe  to  say,  handsomely  did  the  Dublinites  perform 
their  part  of  the  programme. 

The  school  building  is  a  two-story  brick,  consisting  of  a  principal 
front  with  rear  projection.  There  are  seven  school  rooms,  one  recita- 
tion room  and  a  superintendent's  room.  These  are  all  liberally  pro- 
vided with  superior  black  boards.  The  school  rooms  are  seated  with 
veiy  handsome  desks,  manufactured  by  Grant  &  Co.,  of  Richmond. 
The  warming  is  done  by  furnace. 

The  total  cost  of  £rounds,  building  and  furniture  is  about  $15,000. 

At  the  close  of  tbe  exercises  resolutions  were  passed  highly  com- 
plimentary of  the  trustees,  the  architect  and  Mr.  Cooper,  the 
popolar  superintendent  of  the  schools.  The  facts  induce  thts  belief 
that  these  compliments  were  well  earned.  Concerning  the  latter  the 
proof  is  found  in  the  single  fact,  namley,  that  Mr.  Cooper  has 
been  principal  or  superidtendent  of  these  schools,  with  slight  inter- 
missions, for  thirteen  years.  This  is  a  compliment  that  lifts  itself 
into  a  euhgy.  It  is  doubtful  wbether  such  a  declaration  can  be 
made  concerning  any  other  public  school  principal  or  superintendent 
in  the  State.  Mr.  Cooper  takes  charge  of  the  new  building  with  new 
and  enlarged  facilities  for  success  and  usefulness.  It  is  hoped  he 
^  achieve  both,  and  that  Dublin  may  in  future  be  as  famous  for 
education  as  she  now  is  for  temperance,  public  spirit  and  liberality. 


METHODS,  EXPERIMENTS,  PRACTICES. 

spelling;  how  to  teach  it. 

^'pelting  is  one  of  the  arts ;  namely,  that  representing  words  by 
their  appropriate  letters.  We  never  practice  this  art,  except  when 
we  write,  and  we  rarely  if  ever  write  words  whose  meaning  and  use 
ve  do  not  comprehend.  It  follows  from  this  that  we  should 
teach  the  art  in  the  form  in  which  our  pupils  will  practice  it  in  after 
life,  and  that  no  one  needs  to  master  the  spelling  of  more  words  than 
thwe  are  in  his  vocabulary.  W  hen  a  child  adds  a  word  to  his  stock,  he 
should  learn  its  printed  and  written  form,  and  show  that  he  has  done 
«o  hy  writing  it.  The  spelling  book  aims  to  teach  the  child  the 
^ling  of  words  which  he  has  never  met  anywhere  else  save  in 
that  book,  and  not  a  few  that  he  will  never  meet  elsewhere.  We 
<^der  the  spelling  book  a  most  mischievous  compilation — a  nuisance 
vhich  should  at  once  be  abated. 

If  properly  taught  from  the  beginning,   spelling  may  early  be 
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dropped  from  the  course.  If  the  child  at  twelve  is  ahle  to  spell  every 
word  in  his  rather  limited  vocabulary,  there  needs  be  no  fear  that  he 
will  misspell  those  which  he  adds  to  his  stock  after  that  date.  It  is 
a  popular  fallac}*,  that  bad  spelliog  and  good  scholarship  are  oflen 
found  in  the  same  person.  He  who  is  so  careless  in  his  observation 
as  not  to  know  the  forms  of  the  words  he  uses,  has  contracted  habits 
fatal  to  accurate  sholarship. 

The  earlier  the  pupil  can  be  made  familiar  with  the  written  form 
of  words  the  better.  Words,  which  the  pupil  knows  at  sight  in 
their  printed  form,  those  he  meets  in  his  reading  lesson,  such  as  the 
spelling  exercises  of  the  Eclectic  Series  may  be  written  plainly  upon 
the  blackboard,  and,  after  being  read,  may  ba  copied  upon  the  slates. 
Proper  skill  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  here  be  re- 
warded by  rapid  improvement  in  writing.  The  slates  should  be 
brought  to  class  and  the  words  spelled  from  them.  Soon  the  pupil 
will  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  written  copy,  and  to  copy  his  lesson 
directly  from  the  printed  test.  As  soon  as  he  is  able  let  him  be 
required  to  copy  each  word  twice  or  thrice.  Slates  being  brought  to 
class,  let  each  word  be  thrice  orally  spelled. 

As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  spell  from  dictation,  dictate  ten  words 
from  yesterday^s  lesson.  Examine  slates  bestowing  the  meed  of 
praise  where  due,  and  correcting  errors  of  spelling  and  writing. 
The  lesson  may  bo  gradually  increased  till  twenty  words  are  dictated  at 
a  lesson.  These  words  should  always  be  taken  from  the  thrice  copied  and 
thrice  spelled  lesson  of  the  previous  day.  If  oral  spelling  be  desired, 
those  words  should  be  spelled  orally  to-day  which  were  written  yester- 
day, and  copied  from  the  book  the  day  before.  Twenty  words  a  day  will 
give  one  hundred  a  week,  and  four  hundred  a  month,  and  will  soon 
so  impress  the  pupil  with  the  forms  of  words  that  he  will  spell  cor- 
rectly any  word  which  lie  may  have  occasion  to  use.  The  drill  re- 
acts upon  his  reading,  and  hesitation,  uncertainty,  and  miscalling 
become  much  less  frequent. 

In  applying  this  system  to  advanced  pupils,  care  should  be  taken 
to  select  only  words  in  familiar  use  until  the  pupil  has  attained  some 
proficiency  in  si)elling  the  words  which  form  his  own  everyday  stock. 
The  truth  is,  that  "  advanced^*  pupils  should  not  require  instruction 
in  spelling.  The  wise  teacher  will  expect  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments in  teaching  things  that  should  have  been  learned  in  childhood 
to  youths  of  more  advanced  years,  and  must  be  contented  with  im- 
perfect success.  Childhood,  as  well  as  more  responsible  ages,  has  its 
own  work  in  life  to  perform,  and  if  this  work  be  neglected  no  other  age 
can  supply  the  deficiency.  W.  Watiqns. 

Mabion,  O. 
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IN  MBMORIAM. 

Again  the  Death  Angel  has  thrown  his  shadow  across  the  path  of 
one  of  our  nnmher. 

Martin  Hutcheaon  departed  this  life  in  Camhridge,  Ohio,  on  the 
^th  of  Novemher,  1867.    His  disease  was  palmonary  consumption. 

Mr.  Huteheson  was  horn  in  Ohio,  Novemher  5,  1836,  and  haring 
spent  some  time  as  a  teacher  in  that  State,  he  came  to  this  State  in 
the  fall  of  '6L  The  first  position  he  held  as  teacher  in  this  State 
was  the  Saperintendency  of  the  Aurora  Schools ;  the  second  was 
the  prindpalship  of  the  Evansville  High  Schools ;  the  next,  and 
last,  was  the  prospective  Saperintendency  of  the  Peru  Schools. 
Having  been  elected  to  this  position,  he  had  gone  on  to  make 
the  necessary  preparation  for  his  work  in  these  schools,  but  his 
health,  ahready  delicate,  suddenly  gave  way,  and  just  at  the  time  of 
4)peniiig  the  fall  term.  He  immediately  resigned  and  sought  relief  in 
Minnesota,  bat  finding  none,  he  returned  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
to  his  friends  in  Ohio.  Hero  in  the  home  of  his  friends  he  died  in 
the  sweet  assurance  of  rest  in  Heaven.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  though  of  a  joyous  and  impressible  tem- 
perament, he  was  solemn  and  earnest  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

Though  in  our  State  but  a  short  time,  he  made  many  friends, 
indeed,  it  has  been  the  lot  of  hut  few  to  make  so  many  friends  in  so 
:short  a  time.  He  was  warm  and  confiding,  loving  all  that  were 
lovely,  and  being  loved  in  turn.  Thus,  he  passes  from  us,  mourned 
perhaps  without  exception,  by  every  teacher  who  knew  him. 

The  Master  has  given  him  his  release  early,  making  his  days  of 
toil  short  Yet  not  too  short  for  preparation,  for  his  friend  writes 
us  that  ''He  died  in  full  assurance  of  everlasting  happiness."  Thus 
the  christian  dies ;  with  his  armor  on,  and  his  face  Zionward. 


THE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention,  which  met  at  Indianapolis  on 
the  8th  of  January,  nominated  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Rev.  John  R.  Phillips,  of  Daviess  county.  Mr.  Phillips  is 
Prmcipal  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Washington,  the  county  seat  of  Da- 
vie8&  Judging  from  appearance,  Mr.  P.  is  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  His  religious  connection,  we  are  informed,  is  with  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  JSaving  met  him  but  once,  and  only  for  a  few  moments, 
•our  knowledge  of  him  and  his  labors  is  quite  limited. 

In  next  number  of  the  Journal  we  shall  be  able  to  announce  the 
«ame  of  the  Republican  candidate. 
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BLACKFORD  COUNTY   INSTITUTE. 

Hartford  City,  Indiana. 

The  Blackford  County  Institute,  convened  in  regular  session,  No- 
vember ISth  1867.  It  opened  with  thirty-five  members,  and  closed 
with  thirty-six.  The  maximum  attendance  was  forty.  The  Insti- 
tute continued  five  days.  The  number  of  Schools  in  our  County 
is  forty- three,  and  that  number  of  teachers  attended  the  Institute^ 
but  there  was  not  that  number  present  at  any  one  time. 

Instructions  were  given  in  the  several  branches  required  to  be 
taught  in  our  common  schools ;  and  public  lectures  were  given  in 
the  evenings,  upon  "School  Government;"  *' Education  Properly 
Directed;'*  "Natural  History,"  &c.  The  evening  lectures  were 
well  attended  by  members  and  citizens.  Great  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  History  and  Physiology,  in  the  last  year. 

Our  teachers  are  not  satisfied  with  merely  being  able  to  procure 
license  to  teach  these  branches,  but  many  of  them  are  becoming  as 
thorough  in  Physiology  and  Hbtory,  as  in  any  of  the  branches  ia 
the  catalogue  of  Common  School  studies. 

M.  S.  Stahl,    Prmdent  of  Institute. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED. 

Phonics. — Who  will  tell  us  how  fur  the  Phonic  method  of  spell- 
ing may  safely  be  used  ?  W. 

Primary  Drawing. — I  want  the  experience  of  some  experienced 
teacher  in  primary  drawing.  S. 


'*The  Pocket."— Prof.  0.  H.  Smith,  of  Rockport,  says  that 
school  matters  in  the  "^Pocket"  are  improving  in  an  encouraging 
degree.  As  evidence,  he  says,  Rockport  has  recently  completed  a 
new  school  building ;  also  that  Grand  view,  Newburgh,  and  Boone* 
ville  have  each  done  the  same.  This  is  progress,  and  a  few  more 
school  houses  stuck  in  the  *^  Pocket,"  will  so  enlarge  it  as  to  make 
it  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  whole  State  garment. 

Honor  to  Whom  Honor  is  Due.— Superintendent  Smart,  ot 
Ft.  Wayne,  out  of  thirty-four  teachers  in  the  city  schools,  sends  the 
names  of  thirty-two  as  subscribers  to  the  Journal.  When  any^ 
city  or  town  surpasses  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear. 

Elkhart. — Elkhart,  in  Elkhart  county,  has  under  progress,  a  su- 
perior school  building.  Its  cost  when  completed,  it  is  supposed^ 
will  be  near  $30,000. 
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BOOK    TABLE. 


School  Records  :  By  Hamilton  S.  McRae. 

This  series  of  books  consists  of  Records  for  impils,  teschers,  super* 
intendents,  examiners,  and  professors  in  colleges.  After  a  more  than 
nsQslly  extended  examination  of  these,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nonnoe  them  the  fullest  and  mo$t  complete  records  we  have  yet  seen. 
Fulness  and  completeness  are  their  characterizing  features.  As  for 
folnesi,  they  are  prepared  with  a  purpose  of  covering  the  whole 
school  coarse.  As  to  completeness  they  are  arranged  so  as  to  record 
tardiness,  absence,  deportment,  recitations,  and  examinations. 

With  confidence  we  commend  these  records  to  the  faTorable  con- 
sideration of  teachers  and  school  officers.  With  the  greater  pleasure 
do  we  make  this  commendation  because  these  are  Indiana  books^ 
their  author  being  one  of  Indiana's  earnest  and  successful  educators. 
For  further  information  address  the  author  at  MuDcie,  Indiana. 

Elements  of  Physical  Geography,    Together  with  a  treatise  on 

Phytical  Fhenomena  of  the    United  States^  Illustrated  hy  one 

hundred  and  fifty  Engravings  and  thirteen  Copper-plate  Maps : 

By  John  Brockelsby,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 

Philosophy,  in  Trinity  college,   Hartford,  Conn.,  and  author  of 

Elements  of  Meteorology,  Elements  of  Astromomy,  etc.    Philadel- 

phia,  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.    l&l  pp.,  Laige  Quarto. 

The  artistic  features  of  this  book  are  excellent ;  a  fair  t3rpe,  a  clear, 

smooth  paper,  handsome  and  expressive  engravings,  and  side  head- 

iogs  making  sub-divisions  of  subjects.    As  highly  as  we  have  spoken 

of  the  publishers  work,  we  feel  warranted  in  speaking  equally  well 

of  the  author's  work. 

The  following  elements  characterize  the  work,  namely :  Method, 
eleamess,  and  lingual  excellence.  So  happily  does  the  author  meth- 
odize that  the  facts  will  fall  into  their  appropriate  classes  almost 
without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student.  This  is  a  step  toward  the 
realization  of  the  oft  made  but  seldom  redeemed  promise  of  "Sci- 
ence made  easy."  Clearness  follows  chiefly  as  a  consequence  of 
method.  The  language  of  this  work  is  not  only  accurate,  express- 
ive, and  well  chosen,  but  at  times  it  rises  to  elegance. 

Notwithstanding  these  merits,  there  is,  to  our  mind,  one  small  de- 
fect, namely :  Marginal  questions.  This  is  not  a  grave  objection, 
yet,  in  our  judgment,  always  in  any  text  book  an  objection.  They 
are  not  so  much  aids  to  pupils  as  crutches  for  limping  teachers.  By 
way  of  condensing  our  remarks  on  this  book,  we  can  say  of  it,  what 
we  can  not  say  of  all  books,  namely,  that  it  has  our  hearty  commen- 
dation. 
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The  Cambridge  Goubse  of  Elehentabt  Physics  :  By  Profs. 
Rolfe  and  Gillet.    Boston,  Crosby  &  Ainswortb. 

Tbe  Tolome  before  us  is  tbe  first  number  of  a  series  witb  tbe  above 
title,  intended  by  tbe  author  to  serve  rather  as  a  guide  to  teach- 
ers in  communicating  instruction  orally,  than  as  text  books  for 
students.  No.  I,  the  present  volume  of  the  series,  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  cohesion  and  chemical  affinity. 

The  strictly  experimental  faiethod  of  investigation  is  adopted  in 
this  volume.  No  law  is  announced,  or  principle  stated  until  the 
same  has  been  fairly  deduced  from  experiment.  This  greatly  simpli- 
fies a  subject,  that  in  the  ordinary  method  of  treating  it  is  too  ab- 
struse and  complicated  for  the  comprehension  of  immature  minds. 
One  feature  of  this  volume  will  probably  be  condemned  as  an  effort 
to  unsettle  fundamental  principles  in  chemistry.  I  allude  to  a  change  in 
the  table  of  chemical  equivalents.  Twenty  of  the  sixty-four  elements 
'have  their  combihiDg  number  doubled.  For  example  oxygen  has  an 
•equivalent  value  of  sixteen  instead  of  eight,  and  sulphur  thirty-t¥ro 
instead  of  sixteen,  iron  fifty-six  instead  of  twenty-eight,  &c.  Water 
is,  therefore,  regarded  as  being  composed  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
and  one  of  oxygen,  but  by  changing  the  chemical  value  of  oxygen,  the 
per  cent,  of  each  element  remains  unchanged. 

In  introducing  this  change  the  Cambridge  school  has  followed 
Miller,  who  is  just  now  regarded  as  the  highest  English  authority  in 
chemistry.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  ten  years  hence  finds  the 
•change  now  introduced  admitted  by  all  reputable  schools  in  science. 

At  the  close  of  each  section  of  the  book  the  author  has  introduced 
a  ^'summary,''  which  is  a  condensed  review  of  the  section.  This  is  a 
feature  which  will  not  fail  to  commend  itself  to  every  practical 
teacher.  R.  T.  B. 

A  CoaiPLETE  Etymology  of  the  English  Language,  Con- 
taining the  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Dutch,  G-erman,  Welsh,  Danish, 
Gothic,  Swedish,  Gaelic,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  roots,  and  the 
English  words  accurately  spelled,  accented,  and  defined.    By  Wil- 
liam W.  Smith.     New  York,  Barnes  &  Co.    323  pp.,  12  mo. 
The  character  of  this  work  is  largely  iDferable  from  the  title  page 
as  above  presented.    It  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to 
produce  an  elementary  work,  thus  bringing  it  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  comparatively  young  pupils.  In  this  he  has  succeeded ;  and,  in 
our  judgment,  succeeded  well.     This  work  will  be  specially  valuable 
for  composition  classes,  also  for  grammar  classes,  provided,  however, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  teacher  is  aiming  to  teach  language  rather  than 
the  mere  rules  of  criticism.    It  will  also  be  valuable  for  teachers,  irre- 
.spective  of  any  use  by  pupils. 
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Watson's  Aiuthmstics:   Published  by  Brewer  &  Tilson,  Bos- 
ton, MassachoseUs. 

These  works  consist  of  three  volames.  The  first  is  denominated  a 
Pictorial  Primaiy  Arithmetic,  on  the  plan  of  Object-lessons;  the 
the  second,  an  Intellectual  Arithmetic ;  the  third,  a  Written  Arith- 
metic for  common  and  high  schools. 

The  first  of  these  presents  the  elements  of  numbers  in  the  simplest 
form  possible,  picjturiziog  the  objects  named  in  a  most  elaborate  man- 
ner. In  our  opinion  the  teacher  skilled  in  the  principles  of  object 
teaching  would  prefer  giving  substantially  the  same  instruction  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  book,  i.  e.  orally.  To  the  teacher,  however,  unac- 
quainted with  the  object  lesson  system,  this  book  will  be  highly 
soggestive  both  as  to  simplification,  and  as  to  the  use  of  pictures  or 
objects.  The  other  two  volumes  possess  the  usual  merits  of  books  of 
their  class.  If  they  possess  anything  more  or  less  than  this  we  have 
not  been  able,  in  the  time  allotted  our  review,  to  discern  it. 

Added  to  these  volumes  are  two  others,  named  Dictation  Exer- 
cises, and  are  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

Lippincott's  BIagazine. — ^This  is  a  new  candidate  for  popular 
favor.  It  comes  with  a  good  dress  and  ckidress,  also  a  pleasing  faoe^ 
t.  e.,  fair  page,  and  clear  type.  This  being  only  the  second  number,  but 
little  can,  with  safety,  be  said,  of  the  essentials  of  a  magazine — the 
subject  matter.  Taking  the  two  numbers,  as  a  type  for  the  future, 
and  there  is  indication  of  a  front  rank  position.  This  early,  and 
consequently  somewhat  hazardous  opinion,  is  sustained  by  an  hypoth- 
eas,  namely,  that  Mr.  Idppinoott  will  publish  Magazines  as  he  pub- 
lishes books, — ^in  the  yront  ramla. 

This  Magazine  is  published  monthly,  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  A;  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  at  35  cents  per  number,  or  $4  per  annum. 

Thi  Medical  Record,  a  semi-monthly  journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  is  published  in  New  York,  at  $4  per  annum. 

Yick's  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Floral  Guide,  is  illus- 
trated by  Floral  drawings,  so  natural  and  beautiful,  that  by  a  little 
aid  from  the  imagination,  you  catch  the  odor  of  the  pinks  and  roses, 
that  bloom  before  you.  Price,  per  copy,  10  cents.  Address,  James 
Yick,  Bochester,  New  York. 

Juvenile  Literature. — Just  now  there  seems  to  be  danger  of  a 
literary  surfeit  in  the  youthful  stomach.  Great  minds  and  litde 
minds;  great  houses  and  little  houses,  (publishing)  are  engaged  in 
producing  Juvenile  Literature. 

In  stating  the  above  ftct,  we  mean  no  condemnation,  unless  per- 
chance it  may  be  a  prospective  condemnation,  when  in  the  compet- 
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ing  race  for  favor,  they  may  sabstitate  flaanting  pictures,  and  thin 
sentiment  for  fact  and  sense.  We  will  not,  however,  anticipate,  be- 
lieving that   ^^  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof 

These  remarks  are  preliminary  to  a  notice  of  some  of  the  Jave- 
nile  Magazines  on  our  table.  Judging  fronv  the  comments  of  the 
little  folks,  Oliver  Optic  leads  the  list  in  popularity.  Without  giv- 
ing any  opinion  concerning  his  literature,  we  have  a  warm  side  for 
Oliver,  he  being,  as  we  are  informed,  one  of  our  craft,  a  Teacher. 
His  Magazine  is  published  weekly,  by  Lee  and  Shepherd,  Boston,  at 
6  cents  a  copy,  or  $2.50  per  annum. 

**OuR  Young  Folks"  holds  a  prominent  position  with  the 
young  folks,  forming  a  layer  in  a  strata  apart  from  Oliver.  This 
work  is  published  monthly,  by  Tieknor  k  Fields,  Boston,  at  20  cents 
a  copy,  or  $2  per  annum. 

"The  Little  Corporal"  still  presents  its  military  frontspiece, 
suggesting  courage,  patriotism  and  liberty.  This  Magazine  is  pub- 
lished monthly,  by  Albert  L.  Sewell,  Chicago,  at  $1,  per  annum. 

Merry's  Museum,  is  a  monthly  magazine  published  by  Horace 
B.  Fuller,  Boston,  at  15  cents  per  copy,  or  $L50,  per  annum. 

The  Youth's  Casket,  is  a  monthly  magazine  published  by  Wm. 
Guild  &  Co.,  Boston,  at  $1.50,  per  annum. 
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PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  C.  LARRABEE. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  LABKABKE, 

1S80CUTX  KDITOB  OF  THE    "  DXrLT  VNIOM,"    BROOKLYN,    MSW  YOBK. 


P 


The  early  years  of  Professor  Larrabee's  life  were  spent 
in  obscnrity,  poverty  and  toil.  He  was  born  on  the  33d 
of  December,  1802,  at  Gape  Elizabeth,  Maine,  about  three 
miles  from  Portland.  His  connections  were  farmers,  who 
straggled  hard  for  a  mere  living.  When  six  years  old  he 
moved  to  Durham,  where  he  worked  on  the  farm  with  his 
grandfather  and  nn<;les  till  he  was  seventeen.  There  was 
little  in  his  surroundings  to  awaken  his  ambition,  and 
there  were  no  means  of  gratifying  it  if  it  had  been 
aroused.  But  he  availed  himself  eagerly  of  all  the  op- 
portunities for  improvement  that  came  in  his  way. 

His  family  were  not  religious.  He  began  to  attend  a 
Methodist  meeting  in  an  adijoining  neighborhood,  alone, 
when  eight  years  old,  engaged  in  social  intercourse  with 
other  attendants,  and  professed  religion,  and  joined  the 
dmrch  when  fourteen.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Plummer,  who 
afterward  lived  in  Dearborn  county,  Indiana,  and  died 
there  a  few  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  ministers  under 
irhose  preaching  he  sat. 

His  opportunities  for  going  to  school  were  limited.  He 
used  what  he  had,  while  he  labored  to  support  himself* 
1 
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Grammar  was  considered  a  very  high  study,  almost  too 
high  for  common  schools — almost  too  high  for  him — but 
he  mastered  it  and  arithmetic.  Geography  was  a  new 
branch  still  beyond  his  reach.  Hd  read  all  the  books  he 
could  lay  his  hands  upon.  ITiey  were  a  motley  collec- 
tion, such  as  are  commonly  found  in  oldfashioned  country 
houses.  Brunswick,  with  Bowdoin  College,  was  ten  miles 
off,  and  he  used  to  go  there  to  mill,  '^but,''  he  has  re- 
marked ^^I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  ascending  the 
throne  of  England  as  of  going  there  for  an  education." 

At  seventeen  he  started  afoot,  and  with  less  than  a  dol- 
lar, to  look  out  for  himself.  He  found  employment  at 
Strong,  seventy  miles  off.  He  foundj  also,  friends  who 
appreciated  his  intellectual  strength,  and  helped  him  de- 
velop it. 

Dr.  Eliphalet  Clark,  now  an  honored  citizen  of  Port- 
land, was  a  medical  student  with  his  employer^  Dr. 
Blake.  Mr.  Larrabee,  Dr.  Clark  tells  me,  ^'came  into 
my  room  one  rainy  day,  and  taking  up  a  Latin  book 
was  lost  in  it  for  an  hour,  without  speaking  a  word,  and 
when  he  laid  it  down  said,  ^I  would  give  the  world  if 
I  could  read  that  book.'  "  This  led  to  a  conversation  on 
his  acquirements,  and  the  means  of  getting  an  education, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  his  new  friend  became  in- 
terested in  him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  attend  a 
better  school  than  he  had  before  enjoyed,  and  shortly  af- 
terwards he  was  able  to  teach  a  smsdl  school. 

He  had  for  some  time  felt  that  he  ought  to  preach,  but 
had  not  confidence  in  his  ability.  His  friends  had  pro- 
cured him  a  license  without  his  knowledge,  and  he  made 
his  first  effort  in  June,  1821.  His  friends  describe  it  as  a 
very  creditable  affair,  "  simple,  natural,  ingenious,  inter- 
esting his  hearers,"  and  ""  acceptable  to  all  but  himself." 
But  he  .was  heartily  ashamed  of  it;  and  hid  as  soon  as 
the  meeting  was  over,  and  did  not  appear  again  till  he 
was  sought  for. 

He  now  began  to  live  to  learn.    He  worked  and  taught* 
to  support  himself  while  he  studied.    A  Congregational 
preacher,  the  Rev.  Moses  Greenleaf,  of  Wells,  advised 
him  to  go  to  college,  and  acquire  a  liberal  education,  the 
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more  especially  as  he  was  going  to  bo  a  Methodist  preacher, 
for  he  would  have  to  preach  often,  and  extemporaneously, 
and  would,  with  a  limited  education,  "  be  in  danger  of 
preaching  the  same  thoughts  over  again,  but  if  he  had  a 
liberal  education,  he  would  have  within  his  own  mind  re- 
sources for  extemporaneous  discourses  which  would 
never  fail,  and  which  would  add  greatly  to  his  variety  of 
subjects  and  style."  Besides,  the  Methodists  would  es- 
tablish schools  and  need  teachers.  At  that  time  there 
w^e,  to  his  knowledge,  but  three  Methodist  graduates  in 
all  New  England. 

Mr.  Larrabee  prepared  himself  and  entered  the  Sopho- 
more class  of  Bowdoin  College  at  the  commencement  of 
1825.  He  taught  during  vacations.  During  two  terms  of 
his  junior  and  senior  year  also,  ho  labored  as  assistant^ 
in  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Kent's  Hill.  A  part 
of  the  time,  the  failure  of  the  health  of  Zenas  Caldwell, 
the  Principal,  caused  to  be  thrown  upon  him  the  chief 
burden  and  responsibility  of  instruction.  Merritt  Cald- 
well, his  college  classmate  and  chum,  who  afterwards  be- 
came Principal  of  the  Seminary,  shared  these  duties  with 
him.  He  graduated  in  1828,  second  in  a  class  of  twenty. 
Professor  Cleveland  afterwards  described  liim  as  a  man 
who  could  not  be  cornered  in  recitation. 

Immediately  after  graduation,  he  was,  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  Prof.^Upham,  called  to  the  charge  of  a 
newly  established  academy  at  Alfred.  He  spent  two 
years  here  happily  and  prosperously.  When  the  Wes- 
leyan University  was  opened  at  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
he  was  appointed  tutor,  and  the  actual  teacher  of  the 
school,  under  the  general  oversight  of  Dr.  Fisk,  who  was 
not  yet  ready  to  take  personal  charge.  There  were  five 
or  six  freshmen  and  some  twenty  preparatory  students  in 
his  class.    This  was  the  beginning  of  this  institution. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Larrabee  was  elected  Principal 
of  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminary,  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
which  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  a  leading  institution  of  its 
class.  His  success  here  was  immediate  and  marked.  The 
number  of  students  increased  rapidly,  and  the  institution 
attained  a  renown  and  prosperity  it  had  never  before  en- 
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joyed.  Dr.  TeflFt,  who  was  a  student  there,  in  an  obituary 
notice  of  Prof.  Larrabee  in  the  Ladies^  Repository^  of 
September,  1859,  speaks  of  ^  the  unbounded  popularity 
of  the  Principal,  not  only  with  the  people,  but  more  es- 
pecially with  the  pupils,"  that  impressed  him  when  he 
entered  the  school ;  and  adds  that  ^'  with  his  natural  en- 
ergy and  ardor  he  (Mr.  Larrabee)  went  to  work  for  the 
best  good  of  the  institution,''  revised  and  added  to  the 
course  of  study,  and  did  everything  "  which  a  most  fer- 
tile genius  could  devise  for  the  elevation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  school."  The  Kev.  Dr.  Bannister,  also  a 
student  of  Mr.  Larrabee's,  afterwards  Principal  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  now  of  tl^e  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  at 
Evanston,  HI.,  writes  me,  after  noting  difficulties  in  dis- 
cipline during  Mr.  Larrabee's  first  session,  that  "'  in  the 
succeeding  sessions,  during  his  stay  at  Cazenovia,  he  was 
amazingly  popular  with  the  students,  and  rarely  had 
trouble  with  the  worst  of  them.  I  think  I  never  knew 
one  who  had  so  much  power  over  students  in  the  way  of 
reproducing  himself  among  them,  of  stimulating  th^  dis- 
pirited, and  of  drawing  all  to  him  as  to  an  oracUP  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  speak  of  rich  seasons  of  religious  re- 
vivals that  attended  Mr.  Larrabee's  labors  at  Cazenovia. 
Many  of  his  scholars  here  have  since  attained  national 
reputation,  of  whom  Dr.  Tefft  counted  in  1859,  '^  not  less 
than  seven  Presidents  in  colleges,  twenty-seven  Princi- 
pals in  seminaries,  twelve  editors  of  religious  periodicals, 
besides  an  inconceivable  list  of  authors,  writers,  precept- 
ors of  academies,  and  of  other  characters  of  standing." 
Among  them  were  P.  B.  Wilber,  of  the  Wesleyan  Female 
College  at  Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  Bowman,  of  the  Asbury 
University,  Western  teachers  of  high  reputation.  Dr. 
Tefft  declares  that  there  was  then  no  other  similar  insti- 
tution in  the  country,  "with  so  complete  a  course  of  study, 
under  so  able  a  management,  and  so  successful  in  the  de- 
partment of  instruction."  Mr.  Larrabee  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conference  while  at  Cazenovia,  in  1832. 

The  principal  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  the 
Rev.  Merritt  Caldwell,  having  accepted  a  professorship  in 
Dickinson  College,  Mr.  Larrabee  was  unanimously  elected 
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to  take  the  vacant  place,  upon  his  own  tenns,  and  re- 
turned to  Maine  in  1835.  His  success  at  Cazenovia  was 
repeated  in  at  least  an  equal  degree  here.  Dr.  TeflEt,  who 
was  associated  with  him  a  short  time,  describes  it :  ^The 
school  at  once  filled  up  to  its  utmost  capacity;  new 
buildings  had  to  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  students ;  the  whole  system  of  classification  and  of 
stndy  was  revised  and  considerably  expanded;  great 
pains  were  taken  to  elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship, 
and  to  raise  the  ambition  of  the  pupils ;  revival  after  re- 
vival swept  the  institution ;  a  lofty  tone  of  religious  and 
literary  feeling  constantly  prevailed  within  its  walls ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  at  this  time,  (1859,)  that  eter* 
nity  alone  will  be  able  to  reveal  the  good  done  by  the 
principal  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  during  his 
popular  and  able  management.  Its  alumni  were  sent  out 
into  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  as  teachers.  At 
least  three  hundred  of  them  became  teachers  in  the 
academies  and  in  the  common  schools  of  Maine."  ^  Sev- 
eral years  subsequent  to  the  period  of  which  I  write,** 
continues  Dr.  Tefft,  "  I  cast  my  eye  over  the  membership 
of  the  old  Maine  Conference,  before  its  division,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
active  members,  were  the  idumni  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  during  the  Principalship  of  Mr.  Larrabee.  The 
present  principal  of  the  Seminary,  Rev.  H.  P.  Torsey, 
and  Dr.  Cummings,  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
eity,  were  students  under  him,  besides  many  others  now 
distinguished  in  the  professions  and  in  politics.  He 
found  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  students  in  the  Sem- 
inary, and  left  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  It  is  still 
the  first  school  of  its  class  in  the  State,  and,  as  is  also 
that  at  Cazenovia,  one  of  the  first  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Larrabee's  duties  here  were  very  arduous.  He 
bore  all  the  expenses  of  the  school  for  the  revenues,  and 
had  entire  supervision  of  every  department.  It  was  a 
manual  labor  school  at  first,  and  was  never  a  pecuniary 
success,  till  that  detrimental  feature  was  abolished.  It  is 
fair  to  count  the  mental  and  physical  labor  involved,  as 
additional  elements,  in  estimating  the  value  and  success 
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of  his  work  in  this  place,  as  an  instructor.    During  his 
engagement  at  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Mr.  Larra- 
bee  assisted  Dr.  0.  T.  Jackson  in  the  first  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  State,  and  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  State  In 
sane  Asylum. 

Mr.  Larrabee  was  a  delegate  to  the  Methodist  General 
Conference,  of  1840,  which  met  at  Baltimore.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Simpson  and  the  Rev.  E.  R 
Ames,  now  Bishops,  and  other  Indiana  delegates,  who, 
among  other  things,  were  looking  for  a  Professor  for  tho 
Indiana  Asbury  University,  then  just  started.  The  result 
was,  that  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Science.  He  accepted  the  position,  and  removed  to  In- 
diana in  the  spring  of  1841.  The  University  had  gradu- 
ated a  class  of  three  the  previous  year,  and  grad- 
uated one  of  the  same  size  at  the  next  commence- 
ment. There  were  about  eighty  students  in  all  the 
classes,  including  the  Preparatory.  His  associates  be- 
sides President  Simpson,  who  taught  Mental  and  Moral 
Science,  were  Professor  Nutt,  now  President  of  Indiana 
University,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  0.  Q.  Dow- 
ney and  0.  H.  Titus,  tutors.  The  next  year  Professor 
Larrabee's  and  Professor  Nutt's  departments  were  divi- 
ded, and  Mr.  Downey  was  made  Professor  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence, and  John  Wheeler,  now  President  of  Baldwin  Uni- 
versity, Professor  of  Latin.  It  was  ^  competent  and  hard- 
working faculty,  and  soon  raised  the  College  to  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  from  which  it  has  never  fallen.  Profes- 
sor Larrabee's  position  was  different  from  any  he  had  be- 
fore held.  He  was  now  in  a  second  place.  His  work 
cannot  be  distinctly  disassociated  from  that  of  his  fellows. 
It  was  successful,  however,  and  justified  the  fame  he  had 
earned  in  other  fields.  He  turned  out  thorough  scholars, 
assisted  backward  ones  with  unwearying  patience,  in- 
spired in  many  who  lacked  it,  a  taste  for  scholarship, 
and  received  the  same  honor  and  affection  from  his  stu- 
dents with  which  he  had  been  blessed  everywhere 
else.  His  memory  is  as  fresh  and  kindly  among  his 
Greencastle  students,  as  among  those  he  had  in  Maine  and 
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New  York.  Dr.  Simpson  retired  in  1648,  and  the  Rev.  E. 
S.  Ames,  was  elected  President  of  the  University,  but 
declined.  There  was  a  year  of  vacancy,  daring  which 
Professor  Larrabee  did  the  President's  work.  He  em- 
braced the  opportanity  thus  given  him  to  revise  the 
course  of  study,  which  had  thus  far — necessarily,  in  a  meas- 
ure, on  account  of  the  class  of  students  who  came — been 
arranged  rather  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  young  men 
without  previous  academic  discipline,  who  wished  to  take 
miscellaneous  studies  with  no  settled  plan,  than  to  an- 
swer to  a  methodic  scheme  of  scholastic  training.  Pro- 
lessor  Larrabee  conformed  it,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  to 
those  of  the  old  colleges.  The  effect  was  seen  very  soon 
m  tibe  elevation  of  the  standard  of  scholarship,  in  the 
cultivation  of  healthy  feelings  of  class  pride,  and  in  the 
increased  numbers  who  came  to  graduate.  It  has  been 
modified  in  details,  and  added  to,  and  has  partaken  of  the 
educational  progress  of  the  times,  but  remains  in  its  gen- 
eral principles  substantially  the  same  as  Prof.  Larrabee 
left  it  Prof.  Larrabee,  while  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity, visited  West  Point  Military  Academy,  as  a  member 
of  the  examining  committee.  He  was  also  offered,  and 
declined,  the  Presidency  of  the  Iowa  University. 

He  wrote,  regularly  during  this  period,  for  the  LadUi 
S^asitorj/j  at  Oincinnati.  His  contributions  were  of  an 
emotional  character,  and  were  widely  popular,  gaining 
for  him  as  much  fame  as  he  had  acquired  as  a  teacher, 
and  contributing  materially  to  the  success  and  perma- 
nency of  the  magazine.  A  selection  from  them  was  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  entitled  ^  Bosabower."  His  other 
works,  all  also,  of  this  period,  were  the  ^^  Scientific  Evi- 
-dences  oi  Natural  and  Bevealed  Religion,^  compiled 
fir<mi  such  of  his  college  lectures  as  bore  on  the  evidences 
of  creative  design,  shown  in  the  structure  of  man,  ani- 
mals, &o.,  and  the  biographical  sketches,  ^^  Wesley  and 
his  Co-a^jutors,"  and  ^Asbury  and  his  Oo-a^jntors."  All 
were  well  received.  They  are  now  out  of  print.  He  was 
-eleeted  editor  of  the  Ladi$9^  Bepoaitory^  in  185S.  He 
declined,  fbr  personal  reasons,  the  principal  of  which  was 
tiiat  the  nomination  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruo- 
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tion  was  tendered  him,  and  he  thought  he  saw  through 
this,  promise  of  engaging  in  a  work  of  greater  usefulness 
in  his  own  State.  But  he  took  charge  of  the  R^oaitorjf 
for  six  months,  until  a  permanent  editor  was  obtained. 

Prof.  Larrabee  took  office  as  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction — the  first  of  Indiana — ^in  November  1852.  He 
had  become  enthusiastic  in  education.  He  was  anxious 
to  have  a  hand  in  shaping  the  educational  policy  of  the 
State,  and  fancied  he  had  a  calling  for  it.  He  had  taken 
great  interest  in  the  debates  on  common  schools  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  He  had  watched  the 
progress  of  the  school  law  of  1852  through  the  legislature, 
and  had  privately  offered  suggestions  respecting  it.  The 
law  was  satisfactory  to  him,  and  embodied  much  that  he 
thought  desirable.  He  believed  that  if  it  was  carried  eut 
according  to  its  intent,  it  would  give  the  State  an  educa- 
tional system,  which  would  place  it  on  a  par  with  the 
most  advanced. 

Prof.  Larrabee  met  duties  of  the  most  arduous  character. 
The  few  public  schools  there  were  in  the  State  were  in  ut- 
ter confusion.  They  were  either  not  organized  at  all,  or 
organized  under  plans  which  were  the  opposite  of  uni- 
form. They  had  to  be  organized  on  one  plan,  and  that  a 
novel  one  for  Indiana,  conflicting  with  popular  prejudice 
and  local  interests.  School  houses  had  to  be  built,  and 
taxes  levied  and  money  raised  to  build  them.  He  had 
township  and  county  officers  to  instruct  about  duties  to 
which  they  were  strangers,  and  decisions  to  render  on 
points  of  law  on  which  there  were  no  precedents,  and 
which  varied  from  previous  laws.  He  had  objections  to 
answer  and  prejudices  to  nullify,  which  were  particularly 
intensified  against  the  consolidation  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  funds  which  were  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
1862.  He  had  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  State  to  visit 
in  person.  He  went  at  his  duties  diligently,  conscien- 
tiously, and  with  a  love  of  his  work  and  desire  to  com- 
plete it  well,  which  carried  him  over  every  obstacle.  The 
measure  and  value  of  hiB  success  cannot  be  judged,  how- 
ever, by  the  results  of  the  work,  for  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  acts  of  succeeding  Legislatures  in  ac^ 
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cordance  with  them  and  to  satisfy  local  prejudices,  over- 
threw the  most  marked  features  of  the  law  and  the  ones 
to  the  development  of  which  his  hardest  efforts  had  been 
directed.  The  school  system  had  to  be  remodeled  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  term  of  his  successor  and  his  own 
second  term  had  expired  before  it  reached  a  shape  under 
which  i>ermanent  results  could  be  secured. 

Prof.  Larrabee  was  defeated  in  the  canvass  for  a  second 
term,  in  1854.  It  was  a  time  of  unparalleled  political  ex- 
citement)  and  he  became  the  obje<^t  of  a  warfare  which 
was  not  to  his  taste,  which  he  felt  he  did  not  deserve,  and 
which  grieved  him  sorely  and  all  his  life.  Subsequently 
to  this,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Blind  Asylum, 
which  had  also  become  involved  in  political  squabbles, 
from  which  he  was  again  made  to  bear  sufferings  he  had 
not  earned.  Many  among  his  strongest  opponents  in 
those  days,  afterwards  did  him  justice,  and  became  his 
iiim  and  enduring  Mends. 

He  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  second  term  in  1856.  The  school  system  was  still 
staggering  under  the  blows  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
legislative  modifications  that  had  to  follow.  There  was 
little  in  the  circumstances  to  justify  confidence  or  hope 
for  its  success,  or  to  inspire  zeal  on  the  part  of  its  firiends. 
Nothing  could  be  done  for  the  future.  Consequently  this 
term  has  left  but  a  slight  record  of  the  discharge  of  routine 
dnties  and  general  watchfulness  that  nothing  should  suf- 
fer from  lapse.  This  was  the  last  of  Prof.  Larrabee's  pub- 
lic services.  He  retired  in  January,  1859.  His  health  had 
been  declining  for  several  years.  He  had  worried  under 
political  assaults ;  he  had  become  overwhelmed  by  em- 
barrassments in  business,  and  had  overworked  himself  to 
retrieve  them.  At  times  he  had  labored  incessantly  day 
and  night,  under  continual  bodily  weakness.  The  death 
of  Mrs.  Larrabee,  on  the  15th  of  January,  seemed  to  pros- 
trate his  remaining  vital  force,  and  he  sunk  rapidly.  He 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May,  1859,  after  a  con- 
finement to  his  bed  of  about  six  weeks. 

The  predominant  traits  of  Prof.  Larrabee's  character 
were  kindness,  the  strength  of  his  affections,  and  the  de- 
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sire  to  do  good.  His  life  was  governed  by  convictions  of 
duty,  and  by  the  belief  that  his  course  was  directed  by 
Providence.  He  had  a  strong  love  of  nature,  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  rugged  and  picturesque  scenery  of  his  native 
State.  Its  characteristic  features  were  impressed  indelli- 
bly  upon  his  heart.  Local  attachments  were  always  tend- 
ing to  draw  him  back,  and  to  make  him  yearn  for  the  old 
scenes,  even  after  he  had  adopted  Indiana  as  his  perma- 
nent home.  For  the  sake  of  the  associations  of  his  native 
region,  he  transplanted  pines  and  fird  from  there,  and 
created  ^^  Eosabower,"  in  imitation  of  a  Maine  forest, 
which  became  a  well  known  and  favorite  resort  for  citi- 
zens and  visitors  to  Greencastle. 

He  found  himself  at  first  in  the  West  a  stranger  among 
strangers,  and  was  regarded  as  a  stranger.  The  people 
had  not  then  outgrown  their  prejudices  against  ^Yan- 
kees." This  threw  him  into  a  reserve  from  which  he 
never  entirely  recovered,  as  has  been  shown  in  Dr.  Tefilfa 
admirable  analysis  of  his  character  in  the  Lckdieif  RepoB- 
itory. 

He  found  Greencastle  a  rude,  tasteless,  backwoods  vil- 
lage. Except  one  garden,  which  he  has  described  in  one 
of  his  essays,  there  was  hardly  a  flower  or  an  ornamental 
tree  in  it.  He  planted  both,  and  people  asked  him  what 
they  were  good  for.  But  he  set  an  example,  which  was 
liberally  followed  in  time,  and  it  would  be  hard  now  to 
find  a  place  of  its  age  which  excels  Greencastle  in  quan- 
tity and  variety  of  shrubbery  and  number  of  gardens. 

His  benevolence  went  to  ihe  limits  of  his  means.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  the  number  of  persons  whom  he 
has  lifted  from  poverty  or  helped  out  of  difficulty,  or  whom 
he  has,  directly  or  indirectly,  assisted  to  educate  them- 
selves. He  always  had  some  friend  or  friend's  friend 
whom  he  was  supporting ;  there  was  always  some  one  at 
his  school  who  owed  the  privilege  of  being  there  to  him. 
And  this  was  without  reward  or  the  expectation  of  it. 
He  never  reflised  aid  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  afford  it. 
He  trusted  all  who  had  not  proven  themselves  unworthy 
without  stint,  and  sometimes  subjected  himself  to  imposi- 
tion and  trouble  by  it  «.From  these  and  other  causes  in 
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ids  mental  constitution  and  habits,  he  was  never  tuccess- 
fnl  in  business. 

Prof.  Lairabee's  chief  title  to  be  remembered  must  rest 
upon  his  qualities  as  a  teacher.  These,  as  has  been  shown, 
were  remarkable  in  their  results.  And  they  were  early 
manifested,  even  in  his  first  efforts.  It  is  said  of  him  in 
the  schools  he  taught  before  he  entered  college,  that  "he 
was  apt  to  teach,  an  enthusiast  in  his  business,  and  his 
pupils  made  powerful  progress  in  their  studies.  He  was 
the  most  successful  teacher  in  all  the  region."  His  method 
was  peculiar.  His  manner  was  more  that  of  a  social  equal 
than  of  a  professor.  His  recitation  room  was  like  a  place 
where  all  had  met  on  a  level  to  talk  over  the  lesson  to- 
gether. He  had  a  real  sympathy  with  his  pupils  in  their 
difficulties,  and  rarely  failed  to  make  them  understand 
their  lesson,  or  to  let  them  know  how  well  they  knew  it 
if  they  knew  it  well.  He  made  little  show  of  the  form  of 
government,  but  no  scholar  took  advantage  of  him,  and 
he  had  few  difficulties  in  discipline.  He  was  known  in 
the  West  as  a  mathematician,  but  was  a  better  classical 
uid  literary,  than  mathematical  scholar.  The  affection 
with  which  he  is  remembered  by  his  students  is  a  genu- 
ine source  of  surprise.  Dr.  Bannister,  speaking  of  the 
Oazenovia  Seminary,  says  that  "probably  no  one  ever 
succeeded  him  in  that  institution  whose  image  was  so 
deeply  impressed  upon  students  as  was  his."  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Torsey,  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  says :  "  In 
my  large  acquaintance  with  teachers  I  have  never  known 
one  80  much  beloved  by  his  students.  Many  of  us  now, 
alter  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  cherish  his  memory  with  all 
die  warmth  and  tenderness  of  those  early  school  days." 
And  Prof.  Hoss,  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  and  the  pres- 
ent Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Indiana,  who 
was  more  or  less  of  the  time,  during  a  five  year's  course, 
nnder  PrQ£  Larrabee's  instruction  in  Asbury  University, 
adds  his  testimony  in  the  following  language :  "  I  never 
knew  the  teacher  who  was  so  popular  with  his  pupils. 
His  influence  in  the  recitation  room  was  almost  un- 
bounded. Yet  it  was  not  the  authority  of  position,  nor 
the   venerableness  oS  years;   it  was  the  silent   influ- 
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ence  of  confidence,  friendship,  and  esteem.  These  qual- 
ities  were  mutual,  originating  in  the  teacher's  heart,  flow- 
ing into  the  pupils,  and  like  begetting  like,  they  were  re- 
turned with  an  increase  in  both  quantity  and  warmth." 
Members  of  his  family  have  had  personal  demonstratioii 
of  this  aflFectionate  remembrance  in  central  New  York 
and  in  Maine,  where  they  have  been  surprised  and  grati- 
fied at  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  they  have  heard 
him  spoken  of  by  entire  strangers  to  them,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  welcome  that  the  mention  of  his  name  has  brought 
them  at  the  homes  of  his  former  pupils.  These  feelings 
are  shared  by  all  his  pupils,  in  the  West  as  in  the  East, 
but  the  manifestations  of  them  in  the  East  are  more  re- 
markable, on  account  of  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  he  inspired  them.  ^ 

Prof.  Larrabee  was  a  pioneer  t^eacher  in  the  Methodist 
Church.  An  Academy  at  New  Market,  N.  H.,  (after- 
wards transferred  to  Wilbraham,  Mass.,)  and  the  institu- 
tion under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Bangs,  in  New  York  City, 
were  the  most  prominent  Methodist  schools  in  operation 
when  he  begun  to  teach.  Augusta  College,  in  Eentncky, 
and  a  few  academies,  were  just  beginning  to  get  under- 
way. Besides  those  engaged  in  these  schools,  the  other 
early  teachers  of  his  denomination  were  contemporary 
with  him,  or  began  after  him.  When  he  commenced,  the 
great  system  of  education  which  his  church  has  built  up, 
was  only  dreamed  of.  The  foundations  only  of  it  were 
being  laid,  in  unconsciousness  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
fabric  which  was  to  be  built  upon  them.  When  his 
work  is  measured  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  second  in 
importance  to  that  of  hardly  any  educator  of  his  gen- 
eration. 

His  connection,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Larrabee,  with  female 
education,  and  the  work  and  character  of  the  latter,  de- 
serve mention.  The  schools  at  Cazenovia  and  Kent's 
Hill  were  female  schools,  as  well  as  male,  and  were  at- 
tended by  large  classes  of  young  women,  many  of  whom 
became  themselves  teachers,  or  the  wives  of  teachers. 
In  1886  there  began  to  be  a  call  for  female  teachers  in  the 
West,  and  he  was  applied  to  to  send  one  to  Terre  Haute. 
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One  of  his  pupils,  a  Miss  Tripp,  went,  but  soon  died.  A 
aster  of  Mrs.  Larrabee  went  with  him  to  Greencastle, 
opened  a  small  school  for  girls,  which  was  kept  up  about 
two  years.  In  1845  Mrs.  Larrabee  took  a  number  of 
yoQDg  women  as  boarders,  and  opened  a  school  which 
was  also  attended  by  girls  residing  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  grew  £Eist,  attracted  attention  and  pupils  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  would  have  expanded  indefinitely 
but  that  there  were  no  buildings,  and  no  means  to  erect 
them.  But  it  fixed  public  attention  on  the  importance 
of  systematic  effort  for  female  education;  and  the  Ft 
Wayne  Fenude  College  was  shortly  projected  by  those 
who  had  watched  its  operations.  To  that  school  is  di- 
lecUy  traceable  the  origin  and  development  of  the  edu- 
cational movement  in  the  Methodist  churches  of  Indiana 
which  has  dotted  the  State  with  female  schools.  Mrs. 
Larrabee's  efforts  deserve  a  separate  account.  The  gen- 
eral expression  of  those  who  knew  her  is,  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  intellectual  power  and  energy, 
of  Qnusual  endowment  and  force  of  character.  Uer  work 
was  not  inferior  in  quality,  nor,  perhaps,  in  the  perma- 
nence of  results,  to  that  of  her  husband.  That  it  was  in- 
ferior in  immediate  extent  is,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  due  to  the  fact  that  from  before  her  marriage 
to  her  death  she  never  eigoyed  a  day  of  really  good 
health  while  most  of  her  days  were  days  of  intense  suf- 
fering, from  the  disease  which  finally  wore  out  her  life. 


BiooRAFHT  is  a  teacher  speaking  from  experience.  It 
brings  its  treasures  from  the  dead  years  of  the  past,  and 
adds  them  to  the  riclies  of  the  present  Happy  he  who 
has  an  eye  to  discern  this  wealth,  and  wisdom  to  collect 
and  appropriate  it  to  the  enriching  of  his  own  life. — 
Anonymous, 
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INTUITIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[A  Pa}>er  read  btfore  the  State  Teachers*  Association^  at  Neto  Albany^J 

BY  PBOF.  IRA  W.  ALLEN. 


Mk.  President  and  Brothers  and  Sisters  op  the  Pro- 
fession : — I  appear  before  you  at  the  command  of  the 
chairman  of  your  Executive  Committee,  for  I  long  since 
learned  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  teacher  is  obedi- 
ence. I  come  in  obedience  to  the  demand  of  that  great 
cause  which  you  represent — the  cause  of  education — 
christian  education;  for  in  the  history  of  our  beloved 
country,  when  have  these  demands  ever  been  more  im- 
perative than  at  the  present  ? 

If  we  look  at  the  four  millions  of  blacks  freed  from  the 
horrors  of  servitude  by  the  hand  of  our  martyred  Presi- 
dent, all  eager  as  they  are  to  be  made  freemen  indeed  by 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  spelling-book  and  the 
Bible ;  if  we  look  at  the  millions  of  whites  under  the  do- 
minion of  an  ignorance  deeper  and  more  profound,  if  pos- 
sible, than  that  of  the  blacks ;  if  we  regard  the  great 
problems  now  being  solved,  and  the  still  greater  ques- 
tions soon  to  be  considered ;  if  we  consider  the  future  of 
our  country — a  dark,  gloomy,  appalling  wreck  of  the 
great  republic,  or,  as  I  believe,  a  great  christian  people's 
empire  much  more  influential,  far  more  transcendently 
glorious  than  the  mightiest  empires  of  the  past;  what 
questions  can  come  home  to  us  with  deeper  significajice  ? 
what  demands  can  be  more  imperative  than  those  relat- 
ing to  the  right  education  of  the  people — ^the  comer- 
stone  of  aU  true  greatness  and  prosperity  ? 

I  come  at  the  command  of  duty,  to  cast  in  my  mite 
with  your  more  ample  gifts,  in  behalf  of  the  great  cause  of 
all  causes — education.  You  doubtless  all  agree  with  Chan- 
ning,  that  ^'  There  is  no  office  higher  than  that  of  teacher 
of  youth,  for  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the 
mind,  soul  and  character  of  the  child ;"  with  Everett, 
^  That  the  office  of  the  teacher,  in  forming  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  young,  and  training  up  those  who  are  to 
take  our  places  in  life,  is  all-important ;"  with  President 
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Hmni^irey,  ''The  8chool*nia8ter  literally  speaks,  writes, 
teaches,  paints  for  eternity ;  his  pupils  are  immortal  be* 
ings,  whose  minds  are  as  clay  to  the  seal  under  his  hands." 

But  how  feebly  are  these  truths  appreciated.  There 
are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  heads  of  families, 
not  only  on  plantations  and  prairies,  but  even  in  our 
towns  and  cities,  who  are  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the 
priceless  value  of  a  good  education.  They  would  prefer 
to  give  their  children  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  bank 
stocks,  or  United  States  bonds,  rather  than  the  sweetness, 
the  beauty,  the  perennial  joy,  the  immortal  glory  of  a 
christian  education. 

And  right  here  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers,  I  may 
say  the  greatest  peril  of  the  republic.  And  how  shall 
the  Ship  of  State  avoid  this  breaker,  this  Maelstrom  of  ig- 
norance,  and  of  consequent  political  corruption,  unless  it 
be  in  the  light  of  the  earnest  and  persistent  labor  of 
teachers,  both  as  individuals  and  in  associations  ?  Does 
not  duty  demand  that  we  bring  our  gifts  into  the  store- 
house? 

But  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  come  with  only  such 
small  preparation  as  could  be  made  in  a  few  hours, 
snatched  from  the  numerous  and  imperative,  but  sweet 
eazes  of  a  family  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  Indi- 
ana's brightest  and  best  children. 

The  topic  assigned  to  me  is  Intuitional  Instruction,  a 
subject  evidently  of  very  great  importance,  for  it  is  be- 
lieved to  indicate  the  true  and  natural  method  of  Instruc- 
tion. 

In  treating  this  subject  I  shall  draw  somewhat  copi- 
ously from  the  views  of  eminent  practical  educators  of 
the  last  three  centuries. 

What  is  Intuitional  Instruction  ?  Young  says :  ^  In- 
tuitive teaching  embraces  all  our  perceptions  of  the  nat- 
ural world  through  the  senses." 

L.  Feuerbach  says :  ^  Unfolded  is  the  world  only  to 
the  observing  mind;  the  only  avenues  to  the  mind,  are 
the  senses." 

Diesterweg,  in  his  Teachers'  Guide,  says :  ^^  All  in- 
struction, without  exception,  must  be  based  on  intuition. 
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It  is  a  principle  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  universal 
instruction,  also  in  every  activity  of  the  educator,  that 
everything  that  is  to  be  actively  and  impressively  felt, 
known  and  wished,  must  have  events  and  experiences, 
and  an  immediateness  for  its  foundation." 

Hoffineister,  in  his  Schiller,  says :  ^  What  sensation  is 
to  the  will,  viz :  basis  and  source,  direct  source  of  the 
true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  that  is  the  intuitive,  di- 
rect recognizing  to  the  intellect." 

Feuerbach  also  says,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Future, 
p.  74 :  ^That  thinking  is  true  and  corresponds  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  reality,  which  is  awakened  by  intuition." 

Diesterweg  also  says :  "  The  faculty  of  intuition  has 
two  sides.  One  is  turned  toward  the  outer,  the  other 
toward  the  inner  world  of  the  mind.  The  former  is  first 
unfolded,  and  leads  to  the  development  of  the  latter. 
Hence  the  child  in  the  school,  as  in  the  natural  world, 
must  open  his  eyes  to  outward  impressions,  in  order  that 
the  qualities  and  objects  of  the  outward  world  may  be 
reflected  in  pictures  upon  this  mental  retina,  and  become 
to  inner  intuitions  the  foundation  of  all  later  mental  cul- 
ture." 

But  let  us  go  back  to  Neiderer,  Schmidt,  Eruesi,  Zeller, 
Fellenberg,  Pestalozzi,  Bassedow  and  Eosseau,  and  we 
shall  find  that  the  leading  principles  of  their  systems  ot 
education  were  briefly  these : 

1.  Cultivate  the  faculties  in  the  natural  order  of  devel- 
opment—Perception, Conception,  Judgement. 

2.  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ; 
from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  from  the  particular  to  the 
general. 

8.  Accustom  the  child  to  activity.  Never  tell  the  child 
what  it  can  discover  ;  never  do  for  the  child  what  it  can 
do. 

Are  not  these  principles  natural  and  philosophical? 
Do  they  not  harmonize  with  one  another,  even  the  direc- 
tions, ^  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,"  ^^om  the  particular 
to  the  general,"  when  we  consider  that  the  former  refers 
to  olyects  and  phenomena,  and  the  latter  to  ideas  ? 
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But  let  us  still  go  back  one  and  two  centuries  further, 
and  examine  the  writings  of  Oowley,  Hoole,  Petty,  Hart- 
lib,  Milton,  Locke,  Oommenius  and  Bacon,  and  we  shall 
find,  I  think,  that  some  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  in- 
toitional  education  were  even  then  appreciated* 

Hoole  sayn :  ^  Descend  to  the  very  bottom  of  what  is 
taught,  and  proceed  as  Nature  doth,  in  an  orderly  way ; 
first  to  exercise  the  senses  well,  by  presenting  their  ob- 
jects to  them,  and  then  to  fasten  upon  the.  intellect,  by 
impressing  the  first  notions  of  things  upon  it,  and  linking 
them  one  to  another  by  a  rational  discourse.  Missing 
this  way,  we  do  teach  children,  as  we  do  parrots,  to  speak 
they  know  not  whaf 

Commenius,  probably  the  most  eminent  and  influential 
educator  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  says :  *'  The  best 
years  of  my  own  youth  were  wasted  in  useless  school  ex- 
ercises. How  often,  since  I  have  learned  to  know  better, 
have  I  shed  tears  at  the  remembrance  of  lost  hours. 
How  often  have  I  cried  out  in  my  grief:  0  mihi  prcBteritOB 
referot  si  Jupiter  anfios.  But  grief  is  vain.  Only  one 
thing  remains,  only  one  thing  is  possible — to  leave  pos- 
terity what  advice  I  can,  by  showing  the  way  in  which 
our  teachers  have  led  us  into  errors  and  the  method  of 
remedying  those  errors.'' 

He  says :  ^  The  art  of  teaching  is  no  shallow  afifair, 
but  one  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of  nature  and  salvation." 

From  the  numerous  principles  and  rules  which  he 
enunciated  and  taught,  I  select  a  very  few,  viz :  **  In 
God  are  the  ideas,  the  original  types  which  he  impresses 
upon  things ;  things  again  impress  their  representations 
upon  the  senses,  the  senses  impart  them  to  the  mind,  the 
mind  to  the  tongue,  and  the  tongue  to  the  ears  of  others- 
The  mind  thinks,  the  tongue  speaks,  the  hand  makes; 
hence  sciences  of  things,  and  arts  of  working  and  speak- 
ing. It  is  a  source  of  errors  when  things  are  made  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  words,  instead  of  words  to 
things." 

Again:  **The  attention  should  be  fixed  only  upoa 
one  object  at  a  time ;  and  upon  the  whole  first,  a^d  the 
parts  afterwards." 

3 
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^^A  second  point  must  not  be  undertaken  until  the  first 
is  learned;  and  with  the  second,  the  first  must  be  re 
peated." 

^'  To  learn  is  to  proceed  from  something  known,  to  the 
knowledge  of  something  unknown,  in  which  are  three- 
things,  viz :  the  known  and  the  unknown,  and  the  mental 
effort  to  reach  the  unknown  from  the  known." 

^The  schoold  are  wrong,  in  first  teaching  languagesy 
and  then  proceeding  to  other  things.  The  thing  is- 
the  substance  and  the  word  the  accident;  the  thing^ 
is  the  body  and  the  word  the  clothing.  Things  and 
words  should  be  studied  together,  but  things  especially^ 
as  being  the  object  both  of  the  understanding  and  of 
language." 

^  Instruction  will  usually  succeed,  if  the  method  fol- 
lows the  course  of  nature.  Whatever  is  natural  goes 
forward  of  itself." 

Again:  ^Instruction  must  begin  with  actual  inspec- 
tion, not  with  verbal  description  of  things.  From  such 
inspection  it  is  that  certain  knowledge  comes." 

^The  first  education  should  be  of  the  perceptiona^. 
then  of  the  memory,  then  of  the  understanding,  and 
then  of  the  judgment.  For  knowledge  begins  with  the- 
perceptions,  which  are  fixed  in  the  memory  by  the  appre- 
hension; then  the  understanding,  by  inductions  from 
single  apprehensions,  forms,  general  truths,  or  ideas. 
Examples  should  precede  abstract  rules,  and,  in  general 
matter,  should  precede  form  everywhere." 

**The  eye  should  be  first  directed  to  an  object  in  its  to* 
tality,  and  afterwards  to  its  parts." 

^  Things  near  at  hand  should  be  learned  first,  and  after- 
wards those  lying  further  and  further  off." 

^Beading  and  writing  should  be  learned  together. 
The  scholar  should  not  learn  by  rote  what  he  does  not 
understand." 

^Vfe  learn  not  only  in  order  to  understand,  but  also  to 
express  and  to  use  what  we  understand.  As  much  as  one 
understands,  so  much  ought  he  to  accustom  himself  to  ex- 
press; and,  on  the  other   hand,  he  should  understand 
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whatever  he  says ;  speech  and  knowledge  shonld  proceed 
with  equal  steps." 

Bat  Bacon,  prior  to  Oommenins,  struck  the  key-note  of 
the  principles  of  edncation,  some  of  which  I  have  just 
read,  when  he  said :  ^  Men  read  in  books  what  authors 
say  concerning  stones,  plants,  animals  and  the  like,  but 
to  inspect  these  stones,  plants  and  animals  with  their 
own  eyes  is  far  enough  from  their  thoughts ;  whereas  we 
should  fix  the  eyes  of  our  mind  upon  the  things  them- 
seWes,  and  thereby  form  a  true  conception  of  them." 

We  see,  then,  that  the  principles  of  Intuitional  or  re- 
ality teaching  are  no  new  discorery  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Indeed,  many  of  them  are  as  old  as  the  human 
race ;  for  when  the  Lord  God  took  Adam  and  put  him 
into  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  keep  it,  we  are  told 
that  the  ^  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field  and 
eveiy  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to 
see  what  he  would  call  them ;  and  whatever  Adam  called 
every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.  And 
Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  unto  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  to  every  beast  of  the  field." 

Was  not  this  an  object  lesson  on  a  grand  scaLB  ?  And 
when  Eve  was  created  and  brought  to  Adam,  they  twain 
were  commanded  ^  To  subdue  the  earth ;  and  to  have  do- 
minion over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  uj^on  the  earth.'' 
Was  not  great  activity,  both  physical  and  mental,  here 
enjoined,  and  had  not  this  activity  to  do  with  living  real- 
ities, with  objects  f 

What  lessons  were  spread  out  before  them  in  the  star- 
lit heavens  above  and  the  virgin  earth  beneath,  in  the 
enveloping  atmosphere  with  all  its  varied  phenomena, 
and  in  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  great  sea  with  its 
myriad  living  forms!  They  were  required  to  learn  no 
diy  abstractions,  for  here  were  things  before  names, 
ideas  before  words,  the  concrete  before  the  abstract. 
And  what  was  this  but  ^AnachauungsuntericJit^  intui- 
tional teaching  ? 
Bat  not  to  dwell  on  the  Old  Testament,  let  us  pass  down 
stream  of  time,  4,000  years,  to  the  advent  of  the 
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Great  Teacher,  sent  from  God.  How  did  he  instruct? 
What  principles  did  he  use  ?  What  methods  did  he  em- 
ploy ?  Did  he  not  pass  from  the  concrete  to  4;he  abstract, 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  even  when  addressing 
adults  ? 

In  his  first  discourse,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  did  he 
not  teach  the  nature  of  humility  by  the  term  ''poor  in 
spirit?"  The  saving  power  of  christian  influence  by  salt? 
The  beauty  and  illuminating  splendor  of  christian  char- 
acter by  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  and  a  lighted  candle  on  a 
candle-stick  ?  The  importance  of  unwavering  trust  in 
God  and  his  providences  by  his  care  for  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  the  lillies  of  the  field  and  the  grass  of  the  earth  ?  The 
nature  of  unjust  criticism  by  the  beam  in  one's  own  eye, 
and  the  mote  in  the  brother's  ?  Ill-timed  presentation  of 
precious  truth  by  casting  pearls  before  swine!  The  infi- 
nite yearning  and  most  perfect  readiness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him,  by  the 
uniform  readiness  of  erring,  sinful  fathers  to  give  bread 
or  fish  to  their  own  needy  sons  ?  The  necessity  of  self- 
denial  and  constant  watchfulness  in  the  way  which  lead- 
eth  unto  life  eternal,  by  the  diflSculties  of  passing  through 
a  narrow  gate  and  along  a  narrow  road  ?  The  certainty 
that  our  moral  and  spiritual  harvests  shall  be  the  pro- 
ducts of  what  we  sow,  by  the  unerring  uniformity  of 
natural  laws,  every  herb,  shrub  and  tree  producing  fruit 
after  its  own  kind,  thistles  producing  thistles,  grapes  pro- 
ducing grapes  ?  The  hollo wness  and  instability  of  meu's 
profession  by  the  house  built  upon  the  sand  ?  The  sta- 
bility, permanency  and  grandeur  of  the  edifice  of  chris- 
tian character  by  a  house  founded  upon  a  rock? 

But  why  specify  so  many  instances  in  one  chapter,  or 
one  discourse  ?  Are  not  the  gospel  full,  from  beginning 
to  end,  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of  intuitional 
instruction  ?  How  vividly  and  impressively  did  the  Mas- 
ter communicate  the  grandest  spiritual  truths  by  com- 
mencing his  lessons  with  such  statements  as  these, 
viz:  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  unto  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed."  "A  sower  went  forth  to  sow."  "The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  unto  leaven."    "  A  certain 
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man  went  down  from  Jernsalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among 
thieves."  **  A  certain  man  had  two  sons.**  "  I  am  the 
vine,  ye  are  the  branches.** 

He  made  use  of  those  objects,  events  and  phenomena, 
best  known  to  his  hearers,  and  thus  gained  ready  access 
to  their  minds  and  hearts.  Indeed,  I  know  not  where  to 
look  for  so  complete  and  beautiful  an  illustration  of  the 
trne  method  of  teaching  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  gospels. 
And  is  it  not  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  world, 
that  during  these  eighteen  long  centuries  the  great  ma- 
jority of  teachers,  both  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  pul- 
let, have  been  so  utterly  stupid  as  not  to  recognize  and 
practice  these  principles  t  How  many  young  and  immor- 
tal spirits,  just  setting  out  on  the  journey  of  an  endless 
life,  have  had  their  wings  dipt,  Jhave  been  maimed  and 
deformed,  by  doubly  stupid,  and  worse  than  dead  teach- 
ers? How  many  dull,  dry,  abstract,  lifeless  discourses 
have  been  delivered  from  the  pulpit  whence  only  living, 
vital,  glowing  truths  were  designed  to  flow  ?  But,  thanks 
to  a  kind  Providence  and  to  the  progressive  tendencies 
of  the  human  race,  a  brighter  day  is  at  hand,  has  already 
dawned  to  many  hearts,  and  is  yet  to  dawn  to  the  mil- 
lions. 

The  Bible  is  being  studied,  as  never  before,  in  all  the 
accumulated  light  of  the  ages,  and  unexpected  treasures 
are  being  discovered ;  and  I  know  of  no  profession  which 
18  to  be  more  benefitted  than  that  to  which  we  belong. 

Does  any  one  still  ask  what  is  object  teaching,  in  its 
highest  and  best  signification,  what  is  Intuitional  Instruc- 
tion ?  I  refer  such  an  one  to  the  Gospels,  to  the  Great 
Teacher,  to  the  lessons  which  he  taught,  to  the  methods 
which  he  employed.  There,  if  anywhere,  will  this  true 
and  natural  method  be  mirrored  in  all  its  simplicity  and 
beauty. 

Intuitional  Instruction  is  then  believed  to  mean  the  har- 
monious development  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  body,  proceeding  in  the  natural  order  to  cultivate 
first  perception,  then  conception,  then  judgment,  by  the 
judicious  use  of  objects,  engravings  and  word  pictures,  in 
fact  everything  in  the  whole  realm  of  nature  and  art 
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suited  to  the  attainments  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils 
by  which  accurate  perceptions  and  vivid  and  reliable 
conceptions  may  be  formed,  and  thus  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers be  called  into  healthful  action.  In  all  these  exercises 
the  teacher  is  careful  to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown^  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  ideas 
to  words,  never  using  terms  which  are  not  understood  by 
the  pupils.  Thus  the  teacher  deals  with  living  realities, 
vital  not  only  to  himself  but  also  to  the  pupils,  as  is  nn- 
ntiistakably  evinced  by  their  quickened  curiosity  and 
glowing  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  method  especially  adapted 
to  primary  instruction,  but  can  be  used  through  the  whole 
curricidum  of  academic  and  collegiate  studies,  particu- 
larly in  all  the  natural  and  experimental  sciences. 

Mr.  President,  the  association  has  just  been  entertained 
by  a  beautiful  and  impressive  illustration  of  this  method 
of  teaching,  in  the  lecture  of  Prof  Tenney,  ou  coral  for- 
mations, illustrated  by  specimens  and  charts.  And  in 
this,  sir,  he  has  followed  the  instructions  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors,  among  whom  was  Oarl  Bitter,  of  Berlin,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  greatest  geographer  of  the  world.  In  1853 
and  1854  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  listen  to  Bitter,  £nke, 
Lepsius,  and  others  who  not  only  believed  in  but  prac- 
ticed the  intuitional  method.  I  saw  much  of  this  system 
also  in  the  public  schools  of  Northern  Qermauy,  in 
which  it  was  a  cardinal  principle  to  proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  concrete  to  the  ab- 
stract And,  perhaps,  I  can  give  no  better  illustratioii  of 
a  lesson  in  geography  to  a  class  somewhat  advanced  than 
that  of  one  witnessed  and  described  by  Horace  Mann. 

He  says :  ^  The  teacher  stood  at  the  black-board  with 
die  chalk  in  his  hand.  After  casting  his  eyes  over  the 
class  to  see  that  all  were  ready,  he  struck  at  the  middle 
of  the  board.  With  a  rapidity  of  hand  which  my  eye 
could  hardly  follow,  he  made  a  series  of  those  short,  di- 
vergent lines  or  shadings,  employed  by  map  engravers 
to  represent  a  chain  of  mountains.  He  had  scarcely 
turned  an  angle,  or  shot  off  a  spur,  when  the  scholars  be- 
gan to  cry  out,  Carpathian  Mountains,  Hungary ;  Black 
Forest  Mountains,  Wurtemburg ;  Oiant  Mountains,  (Ries- 
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•en-Gtebirge)  Silisia;  Metallic  Mountains,  (£rz-Gebiige) ; 
Fine  Monntains,  (Fichtel-Gebirge) ;  Central  Mountains, 
(Hittel-Gebirge),  Bohemia,  ftc,  dkc." 

^  In  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  ridge  of  that  grand 
<!entral  elevation  which  separate'  the  waters  that  flow 
aorthwest  into  the  Qerman  Ocean,  from  those  that  flow 
north  into  the  Baltic,  and  southeast  into  the  Black  Sea, 
was  presented  to  view ;  e±<ecuted  almost  as  beautiful  as 
an  engraTing.  A  dozen  crinkling  strokes,  made  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  represented  the  head-waters  of  the 
great  rivers  which  flow  in  different  directions  from  that 
mountainous  range,  while  the  children,  almost  as  eager 
and  excited  as  though  they  had  actually  seen  the  torrents 
dashing  down  the  mountain  sides,  cried  out  Danube, 
Elbe,  Vistula,  Oder,  Ac.  The  next  moment  I  heard  a 
succession  of  small  strokes  or  taps,  so  rapid  as  to  be  al- 
most indistinguishable,  and  havdly  had  my  eye  time  to 
discern  a  large  number  of  dots  made  along  the  margins 
of  the  rivers,  when  the  shout  of  Lins,  Yiefina,  Prague, 
Bresden,  Berlin,  4kc.,  struck  my  ear.  At  this  point 
in  the  exercise,  the  spot  which  had  been  occupied  on  the 
Uack-board  was  nearly  a  circle,  of  which  the  starting 
point,  or  place  where  the  teacher  first  began,  was  the 
center ;  but  now  a  few  additional  strokes  around  the  cir- 
cCinference  of  the  incipient  continent  extended  the 
mountain  ranges  outwards  toward  the  plains ;  the  chil- 
dren responding  the  names  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  respectively  lay.  With  a  few  more  flourishes  the 
livers  flowed  onward  towards  their  several  terminations, 
and  by  another  succession  of  dots,  new  cities  sprang  up 
along  their  banks.  By  this  time  the  children  had  become 
as  much  excited  as  though  they  had  been  present  at  a 
world-making.  They  rose  in  their  seats,  they  flung  out 
both  hands,  their  eyes  kindled,  and  their  voices  became 
almost  vociferous  as  they  cried  out  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent places,  which,  under  the  magic  of  the  teacher's 
crayon,  rose  into  view.  Within  ten  minutes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  lesson,  there  stood  upon  the  black- 
boaad  a  beautiful  map  of  Germany,  with  its  mountains, 
principal  rivers  and   cities,  the  coast  of  the  German 
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Ocean,  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seat ;  and  all  so  ac- 
curately proportioned  that  I  think  only  slight  errors 
would  have  been  found  had  it  been  subjected  to  the  test 
of  a  scale  of  miles.  A  part  of  this  time  was  taken  up  in 
correcting  a  few  mistakes  of  the  pupils ;  for  the  teacher's 
mind  seemed  to  be  in  his  ear  as  well  as  in  his  hand,  and 
notwithstanding  the  astonishing  celerity  of  his  move- 
ments, he  detected  erroneous  answers  and  turned  roimd 
to  correct  them.  The  rest  of  the  recitation  consisted  in 
questions  and  answers  respecting  productions,  climate^ 
soil,  animals,  <fec.,  ifec." 

And  this  thoroughgoing  intuitional  method  was  not 
only  employed  in  teaching  geography,  but  in  all  the 
branches  pursued  in  the  schools. 

Says  Goethe,  the  greatest  of  German  poets:  ^^at  which 
has  been  carefully  observed  can  afterwards  be  reflected 
upon  and  judged.  A  decided  exercise  of  the  eye  is  ne- 
cessary, and  there  must  first  be  an  observation  in  order 
to  call  forth  an  inquiry.  I  must  bring  it  thus  far,  that 
everything  may  become  intuitive  knowledge^  and  noth- 
ing remain  traditional  and  nominal.  I,  too,  am  for  the 
truth,  but  for  the  truth  of  the  five  senses.  I  am  a  mor- 
tal enemy  of  word  sounds.  Nature,  indeed  is  the  only 
book  that  offers  intrinsic  merit  on  every  page." 

In  closing  this  hastily  written  paper,,  permit  me  to  state 
a  few  of  the  reasons  which  commend  this  system  to  my 
own  mind. 

1.  This  method  is  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  its 
demands  upon  the  teacher  for  varied  attainments  and 
high  culture.  No.  indolent  teacher  can  succeed.  Those 
who  are  teaching  only  temporarily,  and  making  this  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  they  consider  higher,  cannot 
expect  much  success.  To  be  truly  successful,  teachers- 
must  live  near  to  nature ;  they  must  read ;  they  must 
study ;  they  must  reflect ;  they  should  have  Inuch  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  things ;  they  should  love  wisdom ;  they 
must  love  their  profession. 

But  of  the  100,000  teachers  in  this  country,  how  many 
come  up  to  this  standard?  Few  of  this  number,  it  is 
believed,  take  or  read  any  educational  journal,  not  even 
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Bumard's  American  Journal,  which  is  by  far  the  hest 
pabliflhed  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  world ;  and 
fewer  still  read  any  valuable  works  on  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching.  Snch  persons  can  be  no  honor  to  the 
brotherhood.    Says  Diesterweg : 

'^The  life,  the  intelligence,  the  stand-point  and  the 
character  of  the  teacher  are  important  for  the  founding 
of  living  intuitions  in  the  soul,  in  the  intellect,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils.  We  can  never  awaken  to  a  lively 
intuition  in  another  that  which  is  not  a  living  intuition 
in  ourselves*  Therefore  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  teacher  himself  has  seen,  observed,  experienced, 
investigated,  lived  and  thought  as  much  as  possible,  and 
erected  for  himself  an  ideal  in  moral,  in  religion,  in 
sesthetical,  in  purely  human  and  in  social  relations.  Just 
so  much  as  he  is,  just  so  much  is  the  worth  of  his  instruc- 
tion. He  himself  is  to  the  scholar  the  most  instructive, 
the  most  impressive  object  of  intuition." 

2.  Another  merit  of  this  method  is,  that  it  awakens 
and  encourages  activity  in  the  pupil.  It  is  a  cardinal 
principle  in  this  system  never  to  tell  a  pupil  what  he  is 
able  to  discover  for  himself.  Indeed,  the  self-activity  of 
the  pupil  is  the  great  end  of  all  right  education. 

Says  Sir  William  Hamilton:  %  The  primary  principle 
of  education  is  the  determination  of  the  pupil  to  self- 
activity— the  doing  nothing  for  him  which  he  is  able  to 

■ 

do  for  himself." 

Says  Horace  Mann :  ^  Unfortunately  education  amongst 
us  at  present  consists  too  much  in  telling,  not  in 
training.^ 

We  all  know  what  a  glow  of  satis&ction  is  experienced 
when,  by  a  vigorous  use  of  our  mental  powers,  we  have 
discovered  some  important  truth.  The  exclamation  of 
delight  and  triumph — eureka  t  eureka  t  (I  have  found  it), 
nttered  by  the  great  Syracusean  philosopher,  Archime- 
des, when  he  had  discovered  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  bulk  and  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  will  never  be 
forgotten.  The  same  delist  has  been  experienced,  and 
the  same  exclamations  made  by  every  active,  studious 
boy. 
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What  but  a  well-directed  self-actiyity  could  haye  made 
those  difficult  and  toilsome  mathematioal  investigations 
of  the  pertubations  of  Uranus,  which  led  to  the  discoyery 
of  the  new  planet  Neptune  ? 

There  were  some  irregularities  in  the  movements  of 
Uranus  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  distorbing 
influences  of  any  of  the  then-known  planets ;  and  it  was 
coiyectured  by  two  young  mathematitions,  M.  Leverier, 
of  France,  and  Mr.  Adams,  of  England,  that  the  cause  of 
these  disturbances  must  be  a  large  planet  exterior  to  Hie 
orbit  of  Uranus.  And  now  the  problem  was  to  ascertain 
the  position  of  this  hypothetical  planet,  among  the  stars, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  discovered  by  the  telescope. 
But  the  question  was  one  of  such  excessive  difllculty  that 
the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  the  world  declared 
their  conviction  that  the  place  of  the  latent  planet  could 
never  be  ascertained  by  calculation.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  belief  of  these  young  and  active  astronomers. 
They  applied  themselves  with  activity  and  energy  to  this 
stupendous  problem,  and  unbeknown  to  each  other,  ar- 
rived at  nearly  tho  same  results  in  the  summer  of  1846. 
Leverier  wrote  to  Dr.  Galle,*  of  Beriiin,  urging  him  to 
point  his  great  telescope  to  a  certain  quarter  of  the 
heavens.  He  did  so ;  and  lo  1  the  impi^rial  light  of  a  great 
and  distant  planet  first  met  the  eye  of  man  1  This  magnifi- 
cent triumph  of  astronomical  science  can  only  be  fidntly 
appreciated,  even  when  we  are  told  that  Uranus  revolves 
around  the  sun  in  eighty-four  years  at  a  mean  distance 
of  1,828,000,000  of  miles,  and  that  Neptune,  the  name 
given  to  the  new  planel^  requires  146  years  for  a  ringle 
revolution,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  3,862,000,000  of 
miles  I 

De  nothing,  then,  0  teacher,  I  entreat  you,  to  check 
the  self-activity  of  your  pupils ;  for  who  can  tell  or  even 
conceive  the  glorious  triumphs  of  enlightened  and  ener- 
gized humanity  ? 

3^  But  one  of  the  strongest  recommendations  of  the 
Intuitional  system  of  teaching  is,  that  it  fhmishes  the 
only  natural  and  satisfactory  method  of  teaching  lan- 
guage.   It  is  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  old  mechanical 
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memoriter  fystem.  It  develops  language  only  in  answer 
to  an  inward  pressing  want.  It  calls  for  ideas  before 
words,  and  for  words  only  as  they  are  expressive  of  ideas. 
It  calls  for  oral  teaching,  not  for  a  stupid  reliance  on 
text-books.  It  commences  with  the  child,  in  conversa- 
tioa  about  things  familiar  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  teacher; 
and  by  a  judicious  use  of  objects,  pictures  and  descrip- 
tiona,  it  advances  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
enlarging  the  boundaries  ef  the  child's  knowledge,  in- 
creasing its  vocabularies  of  words,  and  cultivating  its 
powers  of  expression.  This  system  also  supplies  the 
pnpils,  on  their  first  entrance  into  school,  with  slates  and 
pencils,  and  bids  them  reproduce  their  lessons,  first  by 
printing,  and  as  soon  as  possible  by  writing.  It  fur- 
nishes the  more  advanced  pupils  with  pens  and  paper  for 
the  reproduction  of  their  exercises  in  the  form  of  notes, 
abstracts  and  essays.  These  exercises  are  to  be  exam- 
ined by  the  teacher,  and  will  furnish  to  her  tests  of  the 
proficiency  and  accuracy  of  her  pupils,  and  tend,  also,  to 
impress  the  truths  taught  indelibly  ui>on  their  minds. 

Such  oral  and  written  exercises,  in  the  hands  of  a 
teacher  who  appreciates  the  accurate  and  elegant  use  of 
language,  who  corrects  faulty  statements,  and  commends 
elegant  expressions,  will  de  more  te  establish  the  pupil 
in  tiie  correct  use  of  his  mother  tongue  than  the  formal 
stady  of  English  grammar  for  a  lifetime. 

But  some  one  may  ask :  ^^Are  children  never  to  com- 
mit lessons  to  memory?"  There  certainly  can  be  no 
valid  otgection  to  the  memorizing  of  lessons,  when  done 
according  to  nature's  directions,  when  with  the  verbal 
learning  there  is  an  inward  learning  par  eoeur^  a  taking 
them  up  with  the  mind  and  soul  at  the  same  time,  and 
tliiis  fixing  them  for  time  and  for  eternity.  But  that 
memorizing  which  is  simply  an  outward  learning,  with- 
out intuition,  and  therefore  dead,  perverted  and  unintel- 
ligent, should  be  sedulously  avoided. 

4.  Another  recommendation  of  the  intuitional  system 
is  that  it  offers  so  many  and  suitable  occasions  for  moral 
and  religious  training.  It  has  especially  to  do  with  those 
objects  and  phenomena  in  which  and  through  which  the 
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Oreator  has  made  the  most  pleasing  and  wonderful  reve- 
lations of  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  Take,  for  instance, 
"  in  the  house  we  live  in,"  the  anatomy  of  the  body,  the 
skillful  arrangement  of  the  circulatory  system,  of  the 
nervous  system ;  or  the  beautiful  and  eflFective  contriv- 
ance of  uniting  the  bones  of  the  head  with  the  spinal 
column,  so  as  to  allow  a  forward  and  backward  move- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  a  rotary  motion,  sweeping 
nearly  the  whole  horizon,  and  all  this  without  endanger- 
ing the  delicate  spinal  cord,  which  passes  through  the 
joint;  or,  in  natural  histnry,  the  adaptation  of  the  camel 
to  long  desert  journeys,  &c.,  &c. 

Indeed,  how  worthless  is  all  mental  training,  all  school 
education,  unless  it  be  Christian  education.  And  by 
Christian  education  I  do  not  mean  that  pupils  are  to  be 
instructed  in  dogmatic  theology,  or  in  any  partisan  or 
sectarian  views ;  but  that  the  teacher  is  to  be  a  living. 
Christianizing  power  among  his  pupils,  being  filled  with 
the  sweet  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  Great  Teacher.  His 
every  thought  and  feeling,  his  every  word  and  expresiion, 
every  act  and  attitude,  his  whole  bearing,  is  to  be  the 
source  of  living  intuitions,  of  elevating  and  saving  influ- 
ences. 

But  this  single  point  expands  before  my  vision  into  a 
great  and  most  interesting  theme,  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force which  would  require  a  volume  instead  of  a  single 
paper. 

I  close,  therefore,  by  stating  a  very  evident  and  im- 
portant truth,  viz. :  The  only  safe  and  permanent  foun- 
dation for  our  great  Republic  is  Christian  education;  and 
this,  I  think,  can  be  best  acquired  by  the  intuitional 
metJiod. 
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^NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

.1^  BY  PB0FES80B  JOSEPH  TINOLBV. 

To  stimulate  teachers  to  substitute  experimental  illus- 
tration for  the  usual  dry  statement  of  facts  so  commonly 
resorted  to  in  giving  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences, 
and  to  suggest  the  practicability  and  propriety  of  intro- 
dncing  many  of  their  elementary  principles  into  an  early 
coarse  of  development  lessons, — the  writer  has  consented 
to  prepare  the  following  article  for  publication  in  the 
School  Joubkal.  The  not  unpleasant  task  is  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  of  a 
namber  of  the  leading  teachers  present  at  the  various 
sessions  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  Institute,  seconded 
by  the  earnest  request  of  many  members  of  the  County 
Institutes  visited  by  the  writer  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  The  evident  interest  manifested  in  his  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  before  those  Institutes  convinced 
him  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken  in  his  convictions  as 
to  the  need  of  suggestions  in  this  especial  department 
His  lectures  had  regard  to  the  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment of  high  school  and  primary  school  teachers  in  the 
labor  of  preparing  and  using  simple  and  cheap  forms  of 
apparatus  in  illustrating  the  Natural  Sciences. 

1.  Ik  the  High  School  :  Any  attempt  to  teach  Natural 
Philosophy  or  Chemistry,  without  experimental  illustra- 
tion must  result  in  partial  failure.  There  will  be  abund- 
ant and  not  unreasonable  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
pmpil  concerning  the  dryness  and  difficulty  of  the  studies, 
—of  chemistry,  especially ;  whereas,  with  proper  illustra- 
tion, no  studies  can  excel,  and  but  few  equal  these  iti  at- 
tracting and  fixing  the  attention  and  in  cultivating  close 
and  accurate  habits  of  observation.  Yet  many  teachers 
neglect  this  most  important  aid,  some  for  lack  of  appara- 
tus, others  for  lack  of  skill  in  using  what  they  have,  others 
still,  perhaps,  for  want  of  appreciation  of  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  Among  many  valuable  truths  learned  by 
twenty  years  experience  and  observation,  is  the  fact, 
that  for  mere  purpose  of  illustration  in  teaching,  the 
cheapest  aiid  simplest  forms  of  apparatus  are  the  best. 
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The  more  showy  -illustrations  confuse  by  their  very  splen- 
dor, and  often  times  the  appearance  of  complication  in  an 
instrument  will  deter  the  teacher  himself  from  attempt- 
ing its  use. 

2.  Object  Lessons.  Were  it  not  for  the  expense  and 
trouble  involved  in  most  experimental  illustrations  of 
science,  as  usually  conducted,  they  would  be  more  fre- 
quently called  to  the  aid  of  the  teacher  of  the  primary 
and  intermediate  departments  in  the  so  called  object  les- 
sons. There  can  be  no  development  lessons  superior  to, 
nor  even,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  equal  to  those  re- 
quiring experiment.  He  has  made  it  a  point  therefore, 
in  presenting  this  subject  before  the  Institute,  to  suggest 
and  exhibit  methods  involving  the  least  possible  expense 
of  time  and  money,  yet  suitable  for  either  primary  or  higli 
school  instruction.  In  this  article,  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  indicate  the  mode  of  adapting  either  the  lan- 
guage or  minor  details  of  the  idxperiments  to  the  capaci- 
ties and  necessities  of  the  different  departments. 

S.  As  EXAMPLE  may  serve  to  show  that  the  illustrations 
may  be  adapted  to  any  of  the  grades.  Suppose  a  lesson 
or  series  of  lessons  upon  the  atmosphere  be  decided  upon. 

Its  mechanical  fhopbrties  are  shown  as  follows :  1.  A 
tumbler  is  filled  with  water,  covered  with  paper  and  in- 
verted. The  water  will  not  spill,  illustrating  upward 
pressure.  2.  The  same  experiment  is  performed  with  a 
glass  Ainnel,  the  thumb,  or  finger,  or  a  cork  being  used  to 
stop  the  tube.  The  funnel  being  inverted,  the  water  will 
remain  sustained  by  upward  pressure  as  before,  but  on 
removal  of  the  stopper,  the  downward  pressure  will  coun- 
teract the  upward  and  cause  the  liquid  to  spill.  3.  For 
sake  of  variety  the  inverted  tumbler  of  1  may  be  placed 
upon  a  table  and  the  paper  removed.  4.  The  action  of  the 
sjrphon  is  shown  by  the  use  of  any  bent  tube,  as  a  scape 
of  the  onion  or  dandelion,  or  more  satisfactorily  by  a 
small  gum  elastic  tube.*  5.  The  explanation  of  its  ac- 
tion may  be  simplified  by  interposing  a  fountain  between 
its  two  ends  thus :  Through  the  closely-fitting  cork  of  a 

*  A  piece  of  gnm  elastic  tu1>e  three  feet  long  and  M  inch  bore  will  be  found 
yery  nsefUl  in  many  ezpenmenta,  and  may  be  pnrcoated  at  any  India  nibWr 
store  for  about  60  cents. 
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quart  bottle  pass  two  tabes  of  a  small  bore.    Let  one  of 
the  tubes,  A,  extend  an  inch  or  more  into  the  bottle,  and 
the  other,  B,  only  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cork.    Over 
the  outer  end  of  B  force  the  gum  tube  of  4.    Introduce  a 
gOI  of  water  into  the  bottle  and  invert  the  whole  appara- 
tus, at  the  same  time  placing  the  mouth  of  tube  A  in  a 
glass  of  water.    The  water  will  flow  from  the  glass  up- 
wards through  tube  A  in  the  form  of  a  fountain  in  vacuo* 
6.   The  water-balloon,  or  bottle-imp  experiment,  may  be 
performed  very  cheaply  and  efficiently  by  substituting 
for  the  balloon  or  imp  a  small  vial,  and  for  the  tall  jar  a 
eominon  half  gallon  glass  fruit  jar.    Put  into  the  vial 
water  sufficient  to  make  the  specific  gravity  of  itself  and 
contents  nearly  equal  to  that  of  water.    In  this  condition 
invert  it  in  the  jar  nearly  full  of  water.     Olesely  cover 
the  mouth  of  the  jar  with  a  thin  sheet  of  gum  elastio. 
The  vial  will  descend  to  the  bottom  by  pressure  upon  the 
cover  and  ascend  when  the  pressure  is  removed.    7.    Ex- 
pansion by  heat :  the  converse  and  atmospheric  pressure 
may  be  simultaneously  illustrated  by  a  single  experiment 
wiUi  a  tumbler  and  pan  of  water.    Place  a  few  folds  of 
crompled  paper  in  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler,  set  fire  to 
the  paper  and  quickly  invert  the  tumbler  over  the  pan  so 
that  its  edge  shall  be  under  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Bubbles  of  air  will  pass  out,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
water  wOl  rise  and  nearly  fill  the  tumbler.     The  experi- 
ment will  be  more  successful  if  a  teasponful  of  alcohol 
be  thrown  upon  the  paper  before  igniting  it.    8.    The 
culinary  paradox  illustrating  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
pressure  upon  the  boiling  point  may  be  performed  with 
a  common  pint  bottle,  by  taking  care  to  first  heat  the 
bottle  by  immersing  it  in  a  vessel  of  water  and  bringing 
that  to  the  boiling  point.    Have  ready  a  good  cork  satu- 
rated with  beeswax ;  hold  the  bottle,  which  must  be  nearly 
Ml  of  the  het  water,  for  a  few  minutes  over  the  flame  of 
burning  alcohol.    While  the  water  is  in  the  act  of  boiUng^ 
insert  the  cork  and  quickly  remove  from  the  heat.    An 
alcohol  lamp  for  this  and  similar  experiments  is  extem- 
porised by  saturating  a  small  flock  of  cotton  with  alcohol 
and  burning  it  in  a  spoon.    9.    Among  the  almost  num- 
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berless  common  or  easily  prepared  illustrations  of  the 
various  mechanical  properties  of  the  air,  the  following 
are  merely  suggested,  descriptions  of  which  are  unneces- 
sary :  A  Montgolfier  balloon  of  tissue  paper,  fifteen  to 
twenty  inches  in  diameter ;  a  glass  tube,  cup  and  mercury, 
to  show  the  Torricellian  vacuum  and  principle  of  the 
barometer ;  the  leather  disk  and  string  used  by  boys  for 
lifting  rocks;  the  pop-gun  squirt,  wind- wheel,  etc.,  etc. 
10.  The  table  blow-pipe  is  of  the  same  class,  but  partly 
chemical  in  its  action.  Its  especial  value  to  the  teacher, 
however,  consists  in  its  use  in  melting  glass,  bending 
tubes,  blowing  small  bulbs,  spinning  glass  threads  and 
capillary  tubes,  melting  small  beads  for  microscopes,  etc. 
An  extemporary  table  blow-pipe  capable  of  the  above 
applications  is  constructed  of  a  common  mouth  blow-pipe, 
secured  in  an  upright  position  upon  a .  table,  so  that  the 
stream  of  air  urged  through  it  may  pass  through  the  flame 
of  an  oil  lamp  supported  at  the  proper  height.  Over  the 
mquth  end  is  forced  the  gum  elastic  tube,  such  as  is  used 
in  experiment  4.  The  mode  of  using  this  useful  instru- 
ment will  next  be  described. 

[to  BE  CONTINUBD.] 
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HOW  CAN  WE  OBTAIN  SUITABLE  TEXT  BOOKS 
FOR  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

[The  following  article  we  copy  from  the  Maine  Normal. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  standing  committed 
to  all  positions  there  announced.  It  however  treats  a 
subject  of  importance  to  Indiana;  and  is,  therefore,  com- 
mended to  the  careful  consideration  of  our  readers. — ^En.] 

In  my  previous  article  I  considered  the  three  funda- 
mental qualifications  which  should  be  possessed  by  wri- 
ters of  text-books  for  our  common  schools.  1st.  A  clear 
apprehension  of  what  studies  should  be  taught,  and  how 
far  each,  without  trespassing  upon  the  others,  may  be 
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panaed.  2cL  A  clear  apprehensioii  of  tlie  natural  order 
of  intellectual  development^  to  the  different  stagee  of 
which  all  studies  and  methods  of  teaching  should  scm- 
polously  conform.  3d.  Ability  to  write  the  English  lan- 
guage in  a  clear  and  graceful  manner.  But  how  are  we 
to  obtain  text-books  from  such  men  ?  That  is  the  ques-'  ' 
lion  I  purpose  briefly  to  consider. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  present  open  competition  in  the 
supply  of  common-school  text-books  must  give  way  to 
something  quite  different,  for  under  this  system  we  have 
gone  on  from  bad  to  worse  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  It  has  been  a  competition,  not  of  brains 
in  writing  text-books,  but  a  competition  of  publishers  in 
introducing  them.  Not  the  merit  of  books,  but  capital, 
enterprise  of  agents,  ^  cheek,"  occasional  bribery  of* 
teachers  and  committee-men,  have  carried  the  day  three 
times  out  of  four.  From  the  circumstances  this  was  to 
be  foreseen, — and  I  have  it  as  the  experience  of  at  least 
one  man  who  was,  for  several  years,  a  very  successful 
book  agent. 

Bat  it  may  be  said  that,  even  if  text-books  do  not  now 
go  into  our  common  schools  upon  their  relative  merit, 
yet  they  must  necessarily  possess  a  considerable  degree 
of  absolute  merit,  since  it  must  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
publisher  to  secure  the  best  books  possible.  Now,  this 
is  a  grave  mistake, — ^for  the  interests  of  the  common 
schools  and  of  the  publisher  are  not  the  same,  but  antag- 
onistic. It  is  the  business  of  the  one  to  make  the  most 
money  possible ;  of  the  other  to  afford  the  largest  amount 
of  knowledge  and  intellectual  discipline  in  a  given  time. 
For  example,  in  the  matter  of  arithmetic,  the  good  of 
the  common  schools  may,  and  I  believe  it  does,  require 
only  two  small  text-books,  costing  $1.50 ;  but  it  is  deci- 
dedly for  the  advantage  of  the  publisher  to  print  a  series 
of  six,  (Asting  $6.00.  By  supplying  a  single  pupil,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  publisher  would  make  50  cents  per- 
haps ;  but  in  the  latter  instance  $2.00.  Thus  it  is  always 
for  the  interest  of  the  publisher  to  make  text-books, 
whether  for  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  or  any  other 
study,  large  and  voluminous,  while  it  is  always  for  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  common  schools  that  the  text-books  should 
be  small  and  few  as  possible.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  a  certain  publisher  should  destroy 
the  stereotype  plates  of  an  arithmetic  which  he  had  good 
reason  to  suppose  was  the  best  ever  written  in  this  coun- 
try. There  were  only  two  books ;  and  so  this  arithmetic 
was  forced  to  give  way  for  another  with  a  series  of  six 
books  and  corresponding  profits. 

The  reward  of  the  writer  of  text-books  also  depends, 
like  the  profits  of  the  publisher,  upon  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  the  books.  So  the  writer  works  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  money  in  addition  to  the  zeal  which  he  naturally 
feels  for  his  special  study.  Usually  the  latter  is  enough 
to  carry  him  beyond  all  reasonable  limits ;  for  he  is  apt 
to  imagine  that  his  special  study,  the  one  for  which  he  is 
making  tent-books,  is  of  more  importance  than  all  else, 
and  should  receive  unlimited  recognition  in  the  common 
schools.  Hence  the  text-books  push  and  crowd  each 
other.  Such  is  the  system  under  which  text^books  for 
our  common  schools  have  been  produced  for  the  last  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years.  It  could  not  well  be  worse,  and  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  semi-barbaric,  abominable 
results  which  it  has  given.  Nor  will  it  be  possible,  under 
this  system,  ever  to  secure,  in  the  future,  suitable  text- 
books. So  I  would  without  a  moment's  hesitation  strike 
down  this  system,  substituting  for  it  another  which 
should  acknowledge  proper  restraint  and  give  us  a  com- 
petition  of  brains^  for  that  is  the  thing  needed. 

This  whole  matter  of  text-books  for  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  I  would  place,  therefore,  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men,  after  the  manner  of  France, — a 
Board  of  Education,  if  you  please,  made  up  of  the  best 
men  for  the  purpose  in  the  State.  They  should  be  em- 
powered, not  alone  to  select  from  published  text-books, 
but  to  procure  from  men  best  qualified  for  the  .service, 
the  writing  of  new  ones  in  accordance  with  general  out- 
lines submitted  by  themselves  after  due  consideration  of 
the  wants  of  the  common  schools  throughout  the  State.^ 
Then  the  lists  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  new  comers, 
— to  all  new  writers  of  text-books.    Having  secured  sat- 
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isfiictory  manuscripts,  they  should  then  get  the  books 
pnnted  at  the  cheapest  rates.  In  fiye  years  the  State 
would  thus  find  itself  supplied  with  texirbooks,  each 
happily  adapted  to  its  proper  work  in  the  common 
schools.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  not  only  would  the 
text-books  be  vastly  better  than  now,  but  we  should  se- 
cure uniformity, — an  important  thing  of  itself, — also  an 
annual  saving,  in  the  cost  of  arithmetics,  grammars,  ge- 
ographies, reading  and  writing  books,  of  at  least  $75,000; 
whUe  each  constant  pupil  in  our  larger  towns  would  save 
certainly  three  years  of  time  to  the  end  of  the  grammar 
school  course,  obtaining,  nevertheless,  an  education  quite 
as  efficient  as  now.  I  do  not  make  these  statements  at 
random,  but  upon  careful  consideration.  In  a  w,ord,  the 
nse  of  no  text-book  should  be  permitted  in  our  common 
sthools,  until  it  has  been  passed  upon,  and  its  merits  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  general  principles,  by  a 
competent  Board  of  Education. 

Let  us  try  this  system  but  half  as  long  as  we  have  tried 
Ae  present,  and  everybody  will,  I  venture  the  predic- 
tion, be  astonished  at  the  good  results. 

0.  B.  SnsTBOif. 

Auburn,  Jan.  20,  1868. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS^  DEPARTMENT. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Iq  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  we  promised  to  present  iik 
this,  the  amendments  to  the  School  Law,  proposed  by  the  last  Legw- 
latnre.  We  present  these  amendments  with  the  earnest  desire  that 
School  Officers,  Teachers,  and  other  friends  of  the  Common  Schools, 
will  carefully  study  the  same,  and  decide  upon  their  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness. By  placing  these  beside  the  daily  workings  of  the  system, 
their  fitness  or  unfitness  can  be  quite  accurately  judged,  and  in  some- 
cases  tested.    This  done,  we  have  guidance  for  f\iture  legislation. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  amendments  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  to  pass  the 
House.  They,  however,  passed  their  first  and  second  readiDgs, 
and  coming  up  for  their  third  reading  on  the  last  night  of  the  ses- 
sion, they  were  disposed  of  as  many  bills  are  at  so  late  a  pe- 
riod in  the  session,  namely,  laid  on  the  table. 

It  is  proper  to  state  farther,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  we  shall 
not  give  the  phraseology  in  which  these  amendments  were  presented, 
only  the  subject  matter,  and  in  as  brief  language  as  we  can  com- 
mand. 

I.  Amend  Section  5,  (which  relates  to  Trustees  of  towns  and  cit- 
ies,) by  providing ;   1st,  For  a  term  of  office  of  three  years ;    2d,  For 
entrance  upon  office  on  Wednesday  following  first  Monday  in  June ; 
3d,  For  retirement  of  one  member  annually,;    4th,  For  election  of 
officers  of  the  Board ;    5th,  For  bond  of  Treasurer. 

II.  In  Section  14,  change  annual  enumerations  to  biennial ;  thus 
saving  the  State  several  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

III.  In  Section  25,  lengthen  the  time  of  expending  the  tuition, 
revenue,  so  as  to  give  fourteen  months  after  its  receipt  by  the  school 
trustee;  also  expunge  the  provision  requiring  the  school  year  to  be- 
gin on  the  first  Monday  in  April. 

IV.  Add  to  Section  30,  a  provision  for  paying  the  Directors  a 
per  diem,  not  exceeding  $1.50. 
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y.  Amund  SeeiioD  33,  ao  as  to  require  ezamiiiatioii  of  teeohen 
in  Orthogrspky,  Beading,  Writing,  Arithmetio,  Googiaphy,  Bog- 
^A.  Grainnttr,  PlqFsiology,  Histoiy  of  Indians,  and  ffisUny  of  tlie 
United  States,  thus  repealbg  the  so-called  amendment  to  Seotioo  85. 

YL  Amend  Seetion  157,  so  as  to  pro?ide  that  in  ease  a  TiDsffS  in- 
eorporates  as  a  town,  all  sehool  property  within  the  eorporate  lints 
of  soch  town,  shall  heloog  to  the  town,  and  the  title  shall  vest  aceoid- 
ingly.  (Since  the  a4jonmment  of  the  Legislature,  the  SupresM  Conrt 
in  the  case  of  Tkoma$  Ganou  t.  The  Suue  o/Jndiana^  has  decided 
that  the  present  laws  cany  the  title  as  contemplated  in  the  proposed 
amendment.  The  above  amendment  should  extend  to  divisions  of 
townships,  also.) 

YII.    Amend  Section  158,  so  as  to  reqnire  persons  proposii^^  to 
teach  a pr«MB<e  sehool  in  a  public  school  house;    1st,  to  hold  a  valid 
lioease ;   2d,  To  enter  into  a  written  obligation  to  take  reasonable 
eaie  of  the  property,  also,  to  repair  all  damages  arising  firom   use ' 
of  same. 

Till.  Amend  the  general  ststnte,  so  as  to  provide  that  in  case  a 
site  fOT  a  school  house  hss  been  chosen,  and  the  the  owner  thereof 
shall  refuse  to  sell  such  site,  the  propw  school  trustee  shall  proceed 
*'teeondemn  the  same,  and  appoint  three  appraisers  thereof,"  pre- 
pmtoiy  to  sale  of  such  land. 

IX.  Amend  the  general  statute  so  as  to  provide,  1st,  That 
Township  Trustees  shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years  instead  of 
one,  as  now;  2d,  That  they  shall  enter  upon  office,  on  Wednesday 
following  the  first  Monday  in  June ;  3d,  That  they  shall  make  their 
€nancial  reports  to  the  County  Commissioners  in  June. 

ADDITIONS. 

The  following  additions  were  made : 

1.  Any  two  or  more  contiguous  townships,  or  a  township  and  an 
ineorporated  town  or  city,  situate  within  such  township,  may  jo«il^ 
procure,  hold,  use,  and  manage,  school  property,  in  such  manner  as 
the  trustees  may  determine:  Provided,  however,  that  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  affect  the  title  or  use  of  property  originally  acquired 
and  held  for  township  graded  schools. 

II.  It  was  provided,  Ist,  That  the  State  Board  of  Education 
should  examine  a  series  of  text-books  in  the  eight  Common  School 
branches  and  submit  a  list  of  said  books  to  the  School  Examiner 
and  School  Trustees  of  each  County. 

2.  That  the  Examiner  and  Trustees,  after  an  examination  of 
the  books  in  this  list,  and  such  others  as  they  may  deem  necassaiy, 
shall  adopt  a  series  for  use  in  their  County. 
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3.  That  the  books  thus  adopted  shall  be  used  in  the  county  for 
which  seleoted,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  books  in  the  eight 
fanuiohes,  designated,  for  a  period  otfour  yean,  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  legislation. 

It  will  be  observed,  first,  that  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
Board  has  no  legally  binding  force  upon  the  Examiner  and  TruB- 
lees ;  and  second,  that  each  county  is,  in  its  decision,  independent  of 
every  other  county. 

UL  In  any  neighborhood  or  community,  in  which  fifteen  colored 
children  of  school  age  reside,  within  attending  distance  of  a  given 
point,  a  school  shall  be  established  for  the  same.  These  schools 
were  to  be  managed  and  supported  as  other  public  schools,  in  the 
town,  city,  or  township,  in  which  they  were  located. 

The  above  comprise  the  chief  amendments  and  additions  i»o- 
poeed« 

REMARKS. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  House  changed  the  term  of  office 
of  Township  Trustee  from  three  to  two  years,  and  rejected  the  pro- 
visions relative  to  text  bookb.  The  other  amendments  were,  in  the 
main,  passed  upon  as  they  came  from  the  Senate.  Though  the  bill 
as  above  stated,  passed  only  its  second  reading,  it  is  believed  it 
would  have  passed  its  third  by  a  good  migority,  could  it  have  been 
brought  forward  two  or  three  days  earlier. 

It  may  be  remarked,  further,  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation refVised  to  strike  out  the  provision  in  section  26,  of  the  law, 
which  authorizes  school  meetings  ^'  to  designate  their  teacher."  We 
would  call  especial  attention  to  this  clause  of  the  law.  So  fir  as  we 
can  learn  it  is  a  feature  peculiar  to  our  system.  More,  it  is  not  only 
a  peculiar  feature,  but  in  our  opinion  it  is  a  pecidiar  evil. 

All  of  the  above  is  submitted  with  the  hope  that  the  proposed 
changes  may  elicit  the  best  thoughts  of  all  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  Common  School  syBt&m,  We  shall  be  glad  to 
insert  in  the  Journal  any  suggestions,  or  discussions  on  these  subjects. 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


A  TALK  WITH  OUR  READERS :— THE  JOURNAL,— OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS,-WRITING  ANDIYOUNG  WRITERS. 

Dear  Readers,  in  oar  December  bene  we  stated*  that  it  was  our 
purpose  to  use  all  reasonable  means  to  improve  tbe  Journal.  As  one 
among  other  means  to  this  end,  we  have  made  an  appeal  to  a  number 
of  educators  to  aid  ns  in  this  work  by  writing  for  the  Journal. 
Plromptly  and  encouragingly  have  several  of  these  responded,  prom- 
ifliog  that  they  will  write  more  or  less,  at  least  one  article,  each,  for 
oar  columns,  within  the  current  year.  Never  before  have  we  met 
with  sQcli  encouragement  in  this  department  And  believing  that 
you  are  interested  in  the  supposed  good  things  that  these  contribut- 
orB  will  furnish,  we  feel  constrained  to  give  you  some  of  their  names. 

In  other  States  we  have :  Prof.  Phelps,  Principal  of  the  Normal 
School  of  Minnesota ;  Prof.  Newell,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School 
of  Maryland ;  Prof.  Noble  Butler,  author  of  Butler's  Grammar, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

In  our  own  State  we  have :  Hon.  John  Young,  of  Indianapolis ; 
Dr.  Nutt  and  Prof.  Wiley,  of  the  State  University ;  Prest.  Benton, 
and  Prof.  Brown,  of  the  N.  W.  C.  University ;  Prof.  Tingley,  of 
Asbury  University ;  Prof.  Campbell,  of  Wabash  College ;  Prof. 
Garrett,  of  Hanover  College ;  Prest.  W.  H.  De  Motte,  of  the  Indi- 
ana Female  College,  Indianapolis ;  Prof.  Ira  W.  Allen,  Principal  of 
Lafayette  Collegiate  Institute ;  Thomas  Charles,  Principal  of  the 
City  Academy,  Indianapolis ;  William  A.  Bell,  Principal  of  the 
Indianapolis  High  School ;  Hamilton  S.  McRea,  Superintendent  of 
the  Muncie  Schools ;  Miss  Anna  P.  Brown,  Richmond  ;  Miss  Eliza 
Cannell,  Indianapolis.  Several  others  who  wield  flexile  pens  have 
promised,  on  conditions  namely,  that  their  duties  will  permit. 

Now,  kind  readers,  do  you  not  think  these  names  give  pledge  of 
'*  good  things  to  come  ?"  One  word  of  caution  at  this  point :  Do 
not  suppose  that  because  of  the  promised  aid  from  this  large  number 
of  able  contributors,  that  you  are  per  consequence  ruled  out.  Nor 
must  you  suppose  that  you  are  rnled  out  because  you  were  not 
personally  invited.    No,  no;  you  have   not  been   invited,   moelt 
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likely,  because  we  have  not  met  you ;  or,  perhaps,  because  we  were 
not  aware  that  you  wielded  a  ready  or  a  strong  pen.  Permit  ua? 
therefore,  now  to  extend  an  invitation  to  you  all,  every  one  of  our 
readers,  to  join  the  list  of  our  contributors,  and  thus  aid  in  placing 
the  Indiana  School  Journal,  where  we  all  hope  some  day  to  see 
Indiana's  School  System,  namely,  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  States. 
Give  \i8,  therefore,  short,  direct  statements  of  your  '*  experiences, 
experiments,  &c. ;"  your  queries,  and  answers  to  queries;  educa- 
tional intelligence,  items,  &c.;  and  your  well-prepared  and  elaborate 
articles,  if  you  have  time  for  such. 

Besides  the  procuring  of  varied  and  interesting  matter  for  the 
JouBNAL,  we  have  another  object,  namely,  the  encouragment  of 
young  teachers  in  writing.  With  a  little  encouragement,  and  a  little 
confidence,  many  a  teacher  who  writes  nothing,  and  when  solicited 
says  "can't,"  might,  by  diligence  and  practice,  become  a  ready  and 
valuable  writer. 

Young  Mends,  remember  that  people  learn  to  wriU  as  they  learn 
to  skate  or  swim — hj  practice.  Writing  is  not  learned  by  hearing 
fine  eulogies  on  writing,  nor  even  by  reading  and  admiring  elegant 
compositions.  In  this,  as  in  almost  everjrthing  else,  we  learn  to  do 
by  domg^  and  not  by  theorizing  about  doing.  Practice  rather  than 
untrained  genius  must  give  point  to  your  pen  and  wings  to  your 
thoughts.    Therefore,  young  friends,  the  way  is  open ;  begin, 

A  word  more,  by  way  of  caution  and  conclusion.  Your  artidea 
will  not  likely  all  be  published.  Thus  you  will  sometimes  fail  to 
benefit  others  as  you  had  hoped,  but  will  benefit  yourself.  The  act 
of  composing  two  or  three  pages  with  care  is  always  a  positive  benefit 
to  the  composer.  Added  to  this,  if  your  article  fails  to  be  published, 
you  will  most  likely  be  informed  by  the  editor  wherein  it  is  adjudged 
defective,  thus  giving  you  guidance,  and  it  is  hoped,  encouragement 
for  the  future. 


HOUSE    OF   REFUGE. 

In  conformity  with  Section  II,  Article  9  of  the  State  Constitution^ 
declaring  that*4he  General  Assembly  shall  provide  houses  of  refuge 
for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,"  the  L^;is- 
lature,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Piouse  of  refuge  for  juvenile  offenders.  In  pursuance  of 
this  act  a  house  has  been  erected  near  Plainfield,  Hendricks  county. 
This  house,  or  rather  these  houses  consist  of  three  buildings  38 
by  56  feet,  each  two  stories  high.  There  are  also  other  needed  and 
suitable  buildings;  as,  shops,  bake  houses  and  milk  houses,  &c. 
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The  contract  cost  of  these  baildings,  as  ^iven  in  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  was  «28,776.00. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  January  last,  the  Ooyernor  issued  his  proclama- 
tioa  announcing  the  Institution  open  for  the  admission  of  its 
intended  inmates.  The  number  of  inmates  at  date,  Februaiy  8,  is 
iii]ieteett--all  boys.  Ten  of  these  were  taken  from  the  northern 
penitentiary,  four  from  the  Marion  county  jail,  four  fVom  the  streets 
K»f  Richmond,  and  one  from  Hendricks  county. 

This  Institution,  as  required  by  the  Constitution  and  by  the  act 
creating  it,  limits  its'  priyileges ;  first  to  the  young,  and  second  to 
<>ffenders.  It  therefore  does  not  admit  adult  offenders ;  nor  does  it 
admit  orphans  because  of  orphanage,  nor  vagrants  because  of  va- 
gaxkof  alone.  On  the  contrary,  it  admits  only  offending  youthi^ — 
joaths  who  have  offended  against  the  civil  laws.  The  act  creating 
the  Institution  contains  the  following  language  touching  these  points : 

"Any  infant  under  the  age  of  eighteen  jrears  who  shall,  under 
exyting  laws,  or  those  hereafter  enacted,  be  liable  to  confinement  in 
any  county  iail,  or  in  the  penitentiary  of  the  State,  may,  at  the 
discretion  or  the  court  or  jury  trying  the  case,  be  placed  in  such  Insti-* 
tntion  until  of  le^l  age,  under  the  exclusive  control  and  guardian- 
ship of  the  Commissioners  of  said  Institution." 

The  object  of  this  Institution  is  reformation.  To  this  end  family 
government  will  be  instituted,  so  far  as  practicable.  Provisions  will 
ako  be  made  for  limited  intellectual  culture.  The  twenty-seventh 
flection  of  the  aot  makes  the  following  requirement : 

'^  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Control  to  provide  teachers, 
and  to  instruct  infants  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  the  princi- 
ples of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic." 

Thus  Indiana  magnanimously  adds  another  agency  to  her  already- 
existing  means  of  improving,  saving  and  blessing  her  youth.  .  May 
the  workers,  in  all  these  departments,  remember  that  ^'he  who 
labors  to  save  the  youth,  labors  to  save  the  State." 


METHODS,  BXPEKIMENTS,  PRACTICES. 

THE  USE  OF  SIGNIFIOANT  TERMS. 

Recently  I  heard  fractions  read  'Hhree  over  four,'^  ^^five  over 
eight,"  instead  of  three-fourths  and  five-eighths,  and  instantly  my 
sense  of  propriety  condemned  it  Words  are  signs  of  ideas,  and 
should  always  be  so  used  as  to  present  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to 
convey  clearly  to  the  mind.    This  should  be  the  case  esperially  with 
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obildren,  as  in  their  minds  the  association  of  ideas  with  words  is  not 
so  strong  as  in  the  minds  of  adults,  and  there  is  continual  danger  of 
using  sound  without  awakening  sense. 

The  expression  referred  to  above  calls  up  the  form  of  the  figures 
upon  the  slate,  but  it  is  a  perception  of  their  ylaue  which  we  wish  in 
the  PupiPs  mind,  and  this  it  utterly  fails  to  give.  The  idea  of  three- 
fourths  is  as  simple  and  easy  of  comprehension  as  that  of  three  ap- 
ples ;  and  the  child,  if  the  subject  be  properly  iUustrated,  takes  it  as 
readily.  But  I  can  not  see  any  thing  in  favor  of  the  expression 
"  three  over  four." 

With  primary  pupils  the  words  add,  subtract,  divide  and  multiply, 
are  not  always  as  significant  as  they  should  be.  Instead  of  using 
such  a  *'  RuU  "  as  this :  '^To  find  the  cost  of  a  number  of  the  same 
things,  multiply  the  cost  of  one  by  the  number  of  things,"  I  have 
found  it  much  more  satisfactory  and  little  more  tedious  to  develop 
the  result  by  reasoning :  *'  If  one  cost,  &c.,  five  cost  five  times,  kc." 
thus  creating  an  ahility  which  will  serve  the  pupil  in  every  case,  in- 
stead of  giving  him  a  rule  which  will  suit  but  a  few ;  calling  for  more 
brain  and  less  jinger  work. 

I  remember  well  the  old  rule  for  solving  problems  in  Proportion : 
"  Write  for  the  third  term  that  which  is  of  the  same  denomination 
as  the  answer  required;  consider  whether  the  answer  should  be 
greater  or  less  than  this  term ;  if  greater,  write  the  greater  of  the 
two  remaining  terms  for  the  second,  and  the  less  for  the  first,"  &c. ; 
*'then  multiply  the  second  and  third  terms  together,  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  first."  Not  a  word  was  said  by  book  or  teacher  of 
Ratio,  Antecedent  or  Consequent.  If  we  learned  anything  it  wab 
but  a  mechanical  operation. 

In  some  of  our  standard  arithmetics  some  of  the  rales  retain  much 
of  this  objectionable  feature.  The  process  is  set  forth  by  a  model  ex- 
ampky  which  concludes  with  a  rale,  or  rather  order^  expressing,  in 
the  fewest  possible  words,  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  pupil. 
For  instance :  In  the  case  of  Reduction  of  Fractions  to  a  common 
denominator,  he  is  required  either  to  **  multiply  each  fraction  by  all 
the  denominators  except  its  own,"  or  **by  any  nwmtcr  which  will 
make  the  denominators  the  same,''  paying  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  values  of  the  fractions  remain  unchanged,  or  to  the 
reason  for  the  operation.  Let  those  who  have  practiced  this  method 
try  the  following : 

Kequired,  the  sum  of  |  and  f 

Let  the  pupil  select  the  common  denominator.  He  will  soon  learn 
to  choose  the  least.  Suppose  in  this  case  he  select  15 ;  then,  instead 
ofjnechanically  *^  multiplying  by  any  number  which  will  make  the 
denominators  fifteen,"  let  him  iayx  **  Since  there  are  fifteen  fif- 
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tMOtbs  io  one,  there  are  m  many  fiftaenths  in  one-third  as  three  is 
eonUined  times  in  fifteen,  whioh  is  five,  and  in  two-thirds  there  are 
twiue  as  many  as  in  one-third,  or  ten ;  hence,  in  two-thirds  there  are 
tea  fifteenths.  In  one-fiilh  there  are  as  many  fifteenths  as  five  is 
eoDtuned  limes  in  fifteen,  which  is  three,  and  in  three-fifths  there 
are  three  dmes  as  many,  or  nine ;  hence,  there  are  nine  fifteenths  in 
three-fifths.  The  snm  of  nine  fifteenths  and  ten  fifteenths  is  nine- 
teen fifteenths,  which,  as  there  are  fifteen  fifteenths  in  one  nnit,  are 
equal  to  as  many  nnits  as  fifteen  is  contained  times  in  nineteen,  which 
18  one  and  four-fifteenths;  therefore,  the  sum  of  two- thirds  and  three- 
iifths  is  one  and  ft>nr-fifteenths." 

This  seems  a  long  process,  but  covering  as  it  does  a  great  many 
mnilar  operations,  and  calling  into  action  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  I 
deem  it  "making  speed  slowly/'  The  same  process  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  reduction  of  denominate  numbers.  Instead  of  saying, 
*  Wltiply  by  the  number  of  units  of  the  giyen  denomination  required 
to  make  one  of  the  next  higher  denomination,''  say,  * 'Since  there  are 
twelve  ounces  in  one  pound,  there  are  five  times  as  many  in  five 
pomids,"  &c.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  problems  involving  the 
piioeiples  of  percentage,  and  in  fact  of  almost  every  variety  of  arith- 
metical work ;  so  that  in  cultivating  this  practice  of  solving  by  analy- 
sis, the  teacher  feels  that  he  is  developing  in  the  pupil  permanent  and 
Qsefiil  ability,  which  will  render  his  work  lighter  and  more  satisfac- 
tory eveiy  day.  By  the  mechanical  method,  the  pupil  is  able,  by 
nmltiplyiDg  or  dividing  the  numbers  given  in  the  example  by  other 
mmibers  which  he  is  told  to  select  from  a  certain  table,  to  "get  the 
answers"  to  all  the  examples  arranged  under  that  rule,  much  as  the 
organ-grinder  produces  his  music,  and  with  about  as  much  merit. 
In  the  analytical  method,  there  is  a  direct  exercise  and  consequent 
development  of  the  best  faculties  of  the  mind.  And  when  you  re- 
flect that  the  object  of  the  teacher  is  less  to  communicate  informa- 
tion, or  even  to  elicit  skill,  than  to  develop  strength,  you  perceive 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former  method. 

W.  H.  D. 


EDUCATIONAL  COLUMN. 

D.  Eckley  Hunter,  Superintendent  of  the  Shelbyville  Schools,  is 
editing  an  interesting  educational  column  in  the  Shelby  county  paper. 
Mr.  H.  grows  a  little  spicy  sometimes.  After  stating  that  tuition  in 
the  State  University  is  free  to  aH,  and  adding  that  Indiana  f^imishes 
not  only  free  schools,  but  a  free  university;  he  then  turns  to  our  New 
England  fiiends  thus:  *^  Yankees,  what  do  you  say  to  thai?  Do 
you  gueu  you  can  do  any  better  ?" 
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COMPARISON-PENNSYLVANIA,  MINNESOTA.  IN- 
DIANA. 

Id  compariDg  the  Superintendents  Reports  from  Pennaylvuiia, 
ftod  Minnesota,  for  1867,  with  figures  in  the  office  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  same  year,  we  find  the  following : 

1.  Per  cent,  of  Attendance.— The  ayerage  per  cent  of  attend- 
ance on  enrollment  in  the  schools  throughout  the  State  is, 

Pennsylvania 62.8 

Minnesota -         64. 

Indiana -       -    64. 

2.  Per  cent,  on  Bnumeration. — Of  all  the  children  enumerated, 
of  school  age,  the  following  per  cent,  was  enrolled  in  the  schools : 

Minnesota         .....        56.75 
Indiana       -----  70. 

Pennsylvania,  not  given. 

3.  'PsacJiert^  Wages.— The  monthly  wages  of  teachers  are, 

Pennsylvania,  Males  -  -  -      $35.87 

Females       -  -  -  27.61 

Minnesota,  Males  .         -  -  -      $34.61 

Females  -  -  -  22.28 

Indiana,  Males  -  .  .  .      $36.80 

Females  -  -  -  29.00 

Modestly,  this  comparison  does  not  show  Indiana  in  a  bad  light. 
In  point  of  wages,  it  is  flattering.  Teachers,  please  notice.  Female 
teachers,  notiee,  and  see  that  of  these  three,  Indiana  is  the  gallant 
State.  Appreciating  the  labors  of  her  daughters,  she  pays  them 
higher  wages  than  does  either  of  the  others. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

The  Franklin  County  Institute  gave  evidence  of  its  good  sense  by 
appointing  a  Committee  on  School-Houses.  We  very  gravely  sus* 
pect  that  such  a  committee  in  any  county  would  be  worth  more  in 
tangible  results,  than  five  "  resolution  committees."  (Many  people 
act  as  though  they  thought  the  millennium  could  be  resolved  in,  or 
legislated  in.  We  don't  think  so.  Hence  we  don't  think  resolution 
committees  the  most  valuable  committees  that  can  be  appointed.) 
The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  committee's  report : 

'*  We,  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Teachers'  Institute  held 
at  Brookville,  Deo.  30,  1867  to  Jan.  3, 1868,  to  consider  the  snl^ect 
of  School -Houses  and  School-Furniture,  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  Trustees  of  Towns  and  Townships  in  the  County  of  Firank- 
lin  be  requested  earnestly  to  consider  the  following:    That  maiQr 
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tehool-lumfmi  within  the  County  are  too  small  for  the  convenient 
aeoemmodation  of  the  pupils  within  the  district  That  ventilation 
is  too  much  neglected  in  the  arranfement  of  school-houses.  That 
efsry  school-house  should  have  attached  ample  play-ground  planted 
with  suitable  shade  trees.  That  many  school-houses  are  without  a 
beD,  dock,  thermometer,  wood-house  and  out-houses,  all  of  which 
are  deemed  important  That  every  school -house  should  have  a  laige 
and  well  prepared  blackboard  and  crayons,  believing  these  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance.  That  each  school-room  should  be  provided 
with  one  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  That  too 
fieqoently  many  school-houses  are  not  properly  cleaned  before  the 
commencement  of  the  term  of  school,  or  during  its  session,  both  of 
wbieh  are  necessary  to  secure  the  comfort  and  promote  the  health  of 
teaohers  and  pupils.  That  every  school-house  should  be  swept  at 
least  twice  each  day,  in  order  to  promote  neatness  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  provision  for  which  should  be  made  by  the  proper  school 
officers." 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

From  a  report  of  the  Jefferson  County  Institute,  too  long  for 
insertion,  we  gather  the  following :  Number  of  teachers  enrolled, 
serenty-fflx.  The  principal  instructors. were  .W.  S.  Hanna,  David 
Jones,  Miss  F.  Kendall,  and  Miss  L.  A.  Secor.  The  subjects  taught 
were  the  common  school  branches.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted 
WIS  one  proposing  a  committee  on  programme  for  next  Institute, 
indicating  branches,  and  the  scope  of  subjects  to  be  treated.  There 
was  also  a  resolution  recommending  the  School  Joubnal.  Thanks 
to  Examiner  Vernon  and  others  for  a  good  list  of  subscribers  from 
the  Institute. 


QUERIES. 


1.  In  one  of  our  popular  grammars  it  is  declared  that  the  '^  nomi* 
native  case  governs  tiie  verb."    Does  ccue  govern  ?  * 

2.  Another  of  our  grammars  gives  '*  isle"  and  "  mule"  as  diph- 
thongs.   Are  these  diphthongs  ?  * 

3.  A  magazine  for  youth  says,  '*  Subscribers  need  not  all  be  sent 
at  the  same  time."    Should  mhicrihen  ever  be  sent  t  X. 
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Madison  County. — A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute 
held  in  October  is  published  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  fifteen  pages.  In 
this  the  enterprising  and  earnest  examiner,  Mr.  Stone,  takes  time 
by  the  forelock  by  announcing  the  next  Institute,  and  making  an 
earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  same.  Unless  we  are  mistaken  this 
pre-announcement  will  go  far  toward  making  the  next  Institute  one 
of  unusual  interest  and  profit.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  note  the 
advance  in  this  county  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Leaving 
out  of  view  all  other  evidences,  save  the  the  circulation  of  the 
Journal,  we  find  significance  in  this  alone.  Three  years  ago  the 
circulation  was  at  almost  zero,  and  now  it  is  172,  larger  than  in  any 
other  county  in  the  State.  Says  Mr.  Stone  in  a  note  from  which  we 
are  permitted  to  extract :  '*A11  the  school  officers  in  our  county, 
excepting  those  in  two  townships,  are  taking  the  Journal.  The 
number  of  teachers  that  do  not  take  it  is  so  inconsiderable  that  I 
may  say  that  all  the  teachers  of  Madison  county  are  readers  of  the 
Journal." 

In  this  connection  we  feel  it  to  be  an  act  of  simple  justice  to 
tender,  in  this  public  manner,  oiir  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Stone  for 
his  earnest  efforts  to  circulate  the  Journal  among  the  teachers  and 
officers  of  his  county. 

Biographical. — With  this  number  begins  our  proposed  series  of 
biographical  sketches  of  earlier  and  leading  educators  of  Indiana.  We 
already  have  the  promise  of  three  others,  the  first  of  which  will 
appear  either  in  the  April  or  May  number. 

We  hardly  need  invite  attention  to  the  interesting  and  in5tructi?e 
sketch  of  Prof.  Larrabee,  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Indiana.  All  will  read  it  with  profit,  and  those  wh#  know 
him  will  read  it  with  interest ;  and  his  pupils,  scattered  in  different 
parte  of  Indiana,  will  read  it  with  emotion  and  affection. 

Thus  in  our  hearts  we  re-embalm  the  names  and  deeda  of  our 
teachers.  Thus  anew  we  walk  down  the  picture  galleries  of  mem- 
ory, looking  with  moistened  eyes  upon  the  likeness  of  the  loved  and 
the  departed. 

Institutb  Work. — We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that 

Prof.  Joseph  Tingley,  of  Indiana  Asbury  University,  is  willing  to 

spend  some  time  in  Institutes,  when  his  services  shall  be  needed. 

It  is  his  destSgn  to  give  prominence  to  "Natural  Science  in  the 

School  Room.'*    For  mode  of  presenting  this  subject  see  bis  article 

{n  this  number  of  the  Journal.    Prof.  Tingley*B  ability  in  this 

department  in  too  well  known  to  need  any  commendation  from  us 

Examiners,  or  others  wishing  his  services,  will  address   him  ta 

(rreencoMtle. 

I 
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The  Stats  Univxbsity.— There  are  nineteen  young  ladies  in 
attendance  at  ike  State  Unirernty. 

Rathxb  FiauBATivx. — It  is  said  that  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  France,  who  was  chosen  for  his  wealth  rather  than 
for  his  abilities,  adorned  one  of  his  speeches  with  the  following 
rather  figurative  language :  **  Mr.  President,  I  smell  a  rat ;  I  see 
him  floating  in  the  air ;  but  I  shall  nip  him  in  the  bud/' 

Gtummah. — ^A  teacher  writes  to  the  office  of  Public  Instruction 
to  know  whether  "  yellow,"  in  the  following  sentence,  is  a  verb  or  an 
adjective :  *^  The  vine  which  had  leaped  so  vigorously  from  branch 
to  branch,  now  yellow  and  withering,  was  falling  to  the  ground." 

It  is  hoped  that  this  species  of  grammatical  knowledge  is  not  eon* 
kfijftouM,  It  is  not  desirable  that  it  prevail  throughout  the  com- 
nrasity. 

Ea&ATA. — On  page  73  of  last  number  of  the  Journal,  in  an- 
nooncement  of  Institute  Agent  omit  the  word  ^'  State*'  before  '^  Ex- 
aminers.'*  On  page  77,  in  line  11,  read  special  instead  of  *'  general." 

SuPEBiNTENDENCT.— As  WO  go  to  press  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Republican  Convention,  we  cannot  announce  the  name  of  the  nom- 
inee for  the  Superintendency,  as  was  proposed  in  last  number. 


FROM   ABROAD. 

Alabaiia. — ^The  Constitution  recently  submitted  for  adoption  in 
Alabama,  makes  the  following  provisions  for  popular  education : 

1.  **The  common  schools,  and  other  educational  institutions  in 
the  State,  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a  Board  of  Education, 
eoDsisting  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  two  mem  - 
bers  from  each  Congressional  District" 

2.  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  establish  throughout 
the  State,  in  each  township,  or  other  school  district  which  it  may 
have  created,  one  or  more  schools,  at  which  all  the  children  of  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  may  attend  free 
cf  charge.** 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  ])rovide,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College. 

Michigan. — ^The  January  number  of  the  Michigan  Teacher  is 
giaced  with  a  handsome  steel-plate  engraving  of  Dr.  Wayland. 
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Boston,  Massachusetts. — ^A  petition  was  reoendy  sent  to  the- 
School  Committee  on  Bules  and  Regulations,  asking  that  oorporal 
punishment  be  abolished.  The  Committee  in  its  report  to  the  Board 
recommended  *'  the  occasional  and  judicious  use  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment  in  the  schools,"  as  heretofore. 

New  York  pays  well  for  lectures.  A  short  time  since  Professor 
Agassiz  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  for  which  he  was  paid  five  hundred  dollars  each,  or  three 
thousand  dollars  for  a  course  of  six  lectures. 

Kansas.— From  the  Normal  School  Beport,  of  1867,  we  learn 
that  the  attendance  was,  in  Normal  Department : 

Females  -  -  .  .  .  75 

Males       ------         55 

In  Model  Department : 

Females          -----  15 

Males 12 

Total  in  School  .  -  -  157 

This  is  a  prosperity  in  accord  with  the  energy  of  this  young  and 
vigorous  State.  This  State  is  manifesting  an  educational  zeal  and 
ability  which  will  soon  place  her  alongside  of  the  older  States. 
Besides  a  rich  soil  and  a  mild  clime,  she  has  an  earnest  and  pro- 
gressive people,  the  stuff  that  States  are  made  of. 

Wisconsin  and  Dictionaries.— The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re- 
publican, under  date  of  Feb.  8th,  makes  the  following  statement: 

"  A  few  years  since  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, and  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  !plaoed  a  copy  of  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary  in  each  of  its  public  schools.  Nearly  or  quite 
every  season  since  an  additional  supply  has  been  voted,  to  famish 
new  schools  which  have  come  forward  during  the  year.  Our  neigh- 
bors, the  publishers  (on  this  occasion  Messrs.  Merryman)  have  jast 
forwarded  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  copies  as  the  annual  supply 
for  1868.  These  young  States  of  the  West  are  fully  abreast,  if  not 
in  advance,  of  the  older  commonwealths  of  the  East  in  educational 
matters.'' 

In  the  absence  of  a  specific  act,  many  trustees  in  Indiana  have 
procured  and  placed  dictionaries  in  the  school-room  as  a  part  of  the 
necessaiy  educational  appliances. 

Book  Table  left  out  for  want  of  room. 
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EVANSVILLE  HIGfi  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

lliroagh  the  courtesy  of  the  School  Board  of  EvanB** 
ville,  we  are  able  to  present  to  our  readers  an  engraving 
of  the  proposed  High  School  Building  of  that  city.  This 
building  is  to  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy,  on 
or  before  the  first  of  September  next.  The  contract  cost 
of  the  building  is  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  (f45,000J 
one-half  payable  in  currency,  and  one-half  in  city  bonds. 

If  this  building  shall  be  as  good  as  the  cost  and  cut  in- 
dicate, Evansville  will  lead  the  State  in  her  High  School 
House.  Other  cities  are  moving  and  will  come  up  in  due 
time. 

The  following  description  we  take  from  the  f!vansville 
Daily  Journal: 

^  We  present  our  readers  this  morning,  a  cut  of  the 
High  School  House  as  it  will  appear  when  completed. 
We  have  examined  the  plans  and  specifications,  and  are 
confident  it  will  be  the  most  complete,  convenient  and 
attractive  public  school  house  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Evansville. 

The  outside  dimensions  are  seventy-four  feet  front,  fifty 
feet  width  of  rear  projection,  and  eighty-two  feet  entire 
1 
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depth.  The  first  story  embraces  a  Superintendent  and 
Teachers'  room,  an  Apparatus  and  Philosophical  Eecita- 
tion  Eoom,  and  one  large  school  room,  capable  of  seating 
one  hundred  pupils.  There  is  one  main  front  entrance^ 
and  two  side  or  exit  passages.  The  second  story  is 
reached  by  two  flights  of  spacious  and  easy  stairways, 
and  embraces  four  school  or  class  rooms,  and  one  Prin- 
cipal's room.  Connected  with  all  the  rooms  are  pupils^ 
cloak-rooms,  teachers'  closets  and  other  school  conven- 
iences. Two  stairways  ascend  to  the  third  story,  which 
is  to  be  used  as  a  large  public  hall.  The  main  room  will 
be  fifty  by  eighty  feet,  and  connected  with  it  are  two 
ante-rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  classes  and  schools 
during  examinations  and  exhibitions.  A  large  stage,  ca^ 
pable  of  seating  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
children,  extends  across  one  end  of  the  hall.  Thi&  large 
audience  room  will  supply  a  great  want  in  onr  public 
schools,  and  will  be  used  for  public  examinations,  exhi- 
bitions,  lectures,  and  other  educational  and  literary 
purposes. 

The  building  will  be  of  brick,  with  white  Green  River 
stone  ornamentation ;  the  window  caps  or  arches,  being 
a  mixture  of  Oreen  River  and  Buena  Vista  stone.  The 
interior  finish  of  the  building  will  be  in  cherry,  black 
walnut,  and  pine.  The  Ruttan  system  of  ventilation^ 
which  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
yet  tested,  will  be  used.  The  design  of  the  building  is 
furnished  by  Garnsey  &  Cochrane,  School  Architects^ 
Chicago,  Illinois." 


School  Houses. — School  houses  are  both  the  cause  and 
effect  of  national  growth.  They  cause  mental  develop- 
ment, which  gives  national  prosperity ;  prosperity  in  turn 
builds  school  houses.  May  these  increase  in  number,  in 
eminence,  in  beauty,  until  they  shall  grace  every  hill-top 
and  gladden  every  vale.  They  are  the  bulwarks  of  lib- 
erty, the  strongholds  of  Freedom;  more  glorious  than 

McHenry,  Sumter,  or  (Fortress)  Monroe. 

ANOimcouSr 
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>      SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 


[The  following  article  from  the  Ladies^  Repository 
famishes  a' class  of  facts  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of 
all  who  labor  for  the  well-being  of  their  fellowmen.  Ed- 
ucators being  ostensibly  engaged  in  the  work  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  their  fellows,  will  doubtless  study 
these  facts  with  great  interest. — Editor.] 

^  We  have  before  us  reports  of  the  recent  sessions  of  the 
American  and  British  Social  Science  Associations,  and 
ako  some  valuable  papers  bearing  on  similar  questions 
of  social  interest,  which  are  agitated  in  France.  Two 
facts  prominent  and  startling  in  these  reports  are  the 
decadence  of  human  life  from  congregation  in  laf  ge  and 
crowded  cities,  and  the  decrease  of  population  among 
the  higher  and  more  refined  classes  of  society.  The  first 
we  would  rationally  expect,  as  nearly  all  the  causes  of 
disease  and  death  are  more  efficient  in  dense  than  in 
sparse  populations,  while  the  very  concourse  of  human 
beings  itself  develops  prolific  causes  of  disease.  But  the 
great  disproportion  in  the  mortality  of  cities  compared 
with  that  of  the  country,  made  evident  by  these  statistics, 
shows  that  our  cities  are  maintained  at  a  more  fearfnl 
cost  of  human  life  than  is  generally  supposed. 

**  Of  ninety-four  causes  of  death  seventy-five  act  with 
greater  intensity  in  cities  than  in  the  country — some  of 
them  producing  ninety-six  per  cent.,  or  nearly  double  as 
many  deaths,  in  the  same  population,  in  towns  as  in  the 
country ;  while  the  whole  number  of  deaths  is  forty  per 
cent  in  excess  in  the  cities.  So  great  is  this  dispropor- 
tion that  our  cities  would  soon  become  depopulated  if 
left  to  themselves.  They  live  at  the  expense  of  the  coun- 
try. Families  are  exhausted  and  die  out,  and  their  places 
are  filled  by  immigration  from  the  rural  districts.  It  is 
estimated  by  a  French  writer  in  1842  that  among  300,000 
people  then  living;  in  Paris,  there  were  probably  not  1,000 
who  could  trace  their  families  in  that  city  back  two  hun- 
dred years ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  200,000  people  living 
in  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  instead  of  multiply- 
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ing  to  400,000  in  two  centaries,  had  dwindled  down  to 
1,000.  According  to  English  statistitians  10,000  people 
from  the  country  annually  are  necessary  to  Keep  the 
population  of  London  up  to  its  number,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  5,000  fresh  subjects  from  the  rural  districts 
must  flow  annually  into  the  city  of  New  York,  to  supply 
the  waste  that  death  makes  in  that  city  in  excess  of  the 
death  rate  in  the  country. 

^Another  striking  fact  is  the  readiness  with  which 
these  thousands  from  the  country  flock  into  the  cities  to 
fill  up  these  breaking  ranks.  This  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  increase  of  the  population  of  cities  im- 
mensely surpasses  that  of  rural  districts.  This  yast  in- 
crease is  of  course  not  from  the  predominance  of  births 
over  deaths,  but  from  immigration,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  Dr.  Jarvis,  in  his  valuable  paper  before  the 
late  social  science  meeting  in  Boston,  gives  the  following 
statistics  on  this  point : 

^^'In  twenty  years  in  Massachusetts  the  cities  and 
large  towns  gained  109.9  per  cent,  and  the  rural  districts 
gained  47.6  per  cent.  In  the  United  States  the  gain  of 
cities  was  186.6  per  cent,  and  the  rural  districts  72.5  per 
cent,  in  the  same  period,  from  1840  to  1860.  The  gain  of 
the  States  north  of  Masoa  and  Dixon's  line  is  represented 
by  174.5  and  33.1  per  cent  respectively,  for  city  and 
country.  In  the  southeast  the  figures  95.1  and  31  show 
the  proportionate  increase.  The  new  States  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  gained  487  and 
155.3  per  cent,  in  the  same  time;  the  Southwestern 
States  226.1  and  106.5.  In  all  the  above  examples  the 
larger  number  shows  the  per  cent,  of  increase  of  cities 
containing  over  10,000  people,  in  two  decades.  All  the 
countries  of  Europe  furnish  similar  statistics,  and  those  of ' 
France  are  most  marked.  During  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  the  towns  of  France  increased  53  per  cent,  the 
country  3.2  per  cent.  Paris  in  thirty  years  gained  115.83 
per  cent. ;  all  the  rest  of  France  12.3  per  cent  The  pop- 
ulation in  all  France  is  doubled  in  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-eight years ;  in  one  hundred  and  seventy  large  towns 
in  thirty-three  years ;  in  Paris  in  twenty-eight  years.' 
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^It  is  remarkable  with  what  exactness  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality is  in  proportion  to  compactness  of  population.  In 
1858  the  Registrar-General  of  England  reported  that  *'  the 
people  of  districts,  living  in  England  wide  apart,  experi- 
ence a  low  mortality,  and  their  mortality  increases  in 
proportion  as  their  dwellings  are  brought  in  closer  prox- 
imity.' This  opinion  is  borne  out  by  all  subsequent 
reports.  The  report  for  1856  divides  England  into  two 
classes,  as  to  density  of  population.  In  the  first  class, 
where  each  person  had  an  average  of  a  quarter  acre  of 
land,  the  deaths  were  at  the  rate  of  26.55  in  1,000  for  a  year ; 
in  the  second  class,  where  each  person  had  3.63  acres,  a 
mortality  of  20  in  1,000  was  considered  an  over-estimate. 
A  table  condensed  from  one  of  these  reports  shows  that 
the  mortality  steadily  decreases  as  the  population  is  less 
crowded.  Thus :  The  average  rate  of  mortality  in  fifteen 
districts,  where  each  person  had  from  .004  to  .010  of  aq 
acre,  was  262  to  10,000  of  population.  Sixty  districts, 
where  a  person  had  one  to  two  acres,  show  a  rate  of  214. 
hi  four  districts,  where  there  was  but  one  person  to  nine 
or  ten  acres,  the  rate  was  175.  Three  districts,  where 
each  person  had  seventeen  to  thirty-three  acres,  the  rate 
was  160  to  each  10,000  of  population. 

^A  still  more  significant  fact  is  made  evident  by  these 
papers — a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  rate  of  increase  of 
population  in  certain  places  and  classes.  In  France,  for 
instance,  with  a  climate  far  superior  to  that  of  England, 
the  increase  of  population  is  but  little  over  4,000  per  mil- 
lion annually,  while  in  England  it  is  14,000  in  1,000,000. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  France  is  but  one-half  that  of 
Holland,  and  compares  with  Denmark  as  4  to  11,  and 
with  Prussia  as  4  to  13.  For  fifteen  years  there  has  been 
only  five  per  cent  of  increase.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  average  number  of  births  in  each 
family  was  four  to  five.  In  Paris  it  was  four.  Now  it  is 
only  three  in  France  and  two  in  Paris.  While  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  has  increased  over  six  millions  in  forty 
years,  the  military  reports  show  that  there  are  no  more 
young  men  of  twenty  and  twenty-one  suitable  for  con- 
scription than  there  were  in  1830.    They  complain  much 
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of  the  physical  degeneracy,  and  of  the  weakness,  of  those 
who  present  themselves  at  the  enrollment  offices.  This 
is  a  darker  record  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  State 
in  Europe. 

^  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  cause.  It  is  evident  that 
there  are  various  causes.  It  is  a  subject,  however,  about 
which  there  is  very  much  yet  to  learn.  To  sum  the 
causes  up  under  the  name  ^  state  of  society,'  is  but  an  ob- 
scure way  of  stating  the  fact.  One  of  the  most  apparent 
causes  is  what  the  followers  of  Malthus  would  call  the 
repressive  principle.  It  is  the  sad  record  of  infant  mor- 
tality, as  shown  in  a  pamphlet  by  Doctors  Brochard  and 
Monot  It  is  the  custom  in  Paris  for  parents  to  send  a 
vast  number  of  infants  into  the  country  to  be  nursed, 
either  because  they  cannot  attend  to  them  or  because 
they  wish  to  be  rid  of  oflFspring.  Paris  sends  18,000  into 
the  country  every  year.  It  has  become  a  regular  busi- 
ness. There  are  offices  in  every  part  of  the  city  where 
contracts  are  made  by  the  month  or  the  year.  The  last 
year  there  have  been  several  suits  on  account  of  abuses 
in  this  so-called  business.  The  evils  have  become  so 
great,  and  the  neglect  so  manifest,  that  private  individ- 
uals have  organized  a  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Infants,  which  seeks  information  and  institutes  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  persons  abusing  the  law.  Of  the  18,000 
sent  out  every  year  from  Paris  one-sixth  die.  The  per 
centage  of  deaths,  or  the  ^  massacre  of  the  innocents/ 
from  1839  to  1868  was  28.91 ;  from  1S59  to  1864  it  varies 
from  30.02  to  40.07.  The  districts  to  which  these  children 
are  sent  present  very  different  statistics.  '  Some^are  cel- 
ebrated for  never  rearing  children.'  The  rate  at  which 
infants,  aged  from  one  day  to  one  year,  die,  is,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loire  Inferieur,  90.50  per  cent. ;  Seine  In- 
ferieur,  87.36 ;  Eure,  78.12 ;  Calvados,  78.09 ;  Aube,  70.27 ; 
Seine  et  Oise,  69.23 ;  Cote  d'Or,  66.46 ;  Indre  et  Loire, 
62.16 ;  Manche,  56.66. 

"  There  may  be  another  cause,  in  the  fact  that  400,000 
of  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  France  are  shut  up  in  camp 
continually,  and  forbidden  to  marry.  Besides  these,  the 
only  other  causes  we  have  seen  mentioned  are  the  thou- 
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sands  who  fill  the  monasteries  and  co&vents,  besides  the 
^social  evil.' 

^  It  would  be  an  oatrageous  slander  to  say  that  there 
were  no  homes  in  France,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  greatest  philanthropists  of  the 
nation  to  the  fact  that  *'  the  want  of  France  is  homes  and 
mothers.' 

^  Similar  facts  were  brought  to  light  before  the  Social 
Science  Congress  at  its  last  session  in  Boston,  through  a 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts.  The  statis- 
tics of  Dr  Allen  are  confined  chiefly  to  Massachusetts, 
and  indicate,  firsts  a  depletion  of  the  State  by  the  emigra- 
tion of  its  citizens  to  other  States,  without  a  corres- 
ponding immigration  from  other  States,  the  excess  of 
emigration  being  from  4,000  to  5,000.  At  the  same  time  a 
constant  influx  of  foreigners  are  pouring  into  the  State 
by  iounigration  from  abroad.  Thfs  state  of  things,  if 
unchanged,  would  of  itself^  before  many  decades,  change 
almost  wholly  the  character  of  the  population.  But  Dr« 
Allen  presents  another  alarming  fact  contributing  to  the 
same  result.  Says  the  Doctor ;  '  It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  proportion  and  numbers  of  births  from 
foreign  parents  has  been  continually  increasing,  while 
Ihose  of  native  parents  have  scarcely  varied.  This  is 
proved  not  only  by  the  census,  but  by  the  registration 
report  The  increase  of  population  for  twenty  or  twen- 
ly-five  years  has  been  mainly  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  largely  made  up  of  the 
foreign  element  In  the  smaller  villages  the  stock  is 
mostly  American,  and  has  hardly  increased  at  all.  In 
fact,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  census  reports  at  difierent 
periods  shows  that  this  increase  of  population  in  the 
State  follows  almost  invariably  in  the  same  line  and  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  foreign  element  has  been  in- 
troduced or  increased.  Examining  the  number  of  deaths 
we  find  that  there  are  absolutely  more  deaths  than  births 
among  the  strictly  American  children,  so  that,  aside  from 
immigration  and  births  of  children  of  foreign  parentage, 
the  population  of  Massachusetts  is  really  decreasing.' 

^Another  fact  developed  by  reports  is  that  whereas  in 
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1765  nearly  one-half  the  population  in  Massachusetts  was 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  it  is  believed  that  at  the  pros* 
ent  time  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  purely  American 
population  is  under  that  age.  The  number  of  children  in 
an  equal  number  of  families  of  American  and  foreign 
birth  will  be  nearly  three  times  as  great  in  the  latter  as 
in  the  former.  The  records  of  many  towns  will  include 
six  to  eight  generations.  Examination  shows  that  the 
&milies  of  the  first  generation  had  an  average  of  eight  to 
ten  children ;  of  the  next  three  between  seven  and  eight; 
the  fifth  about  five ;  and  the  sixth  less  than  three  te  each 
&mily.  Formerly  large  families  were  common ;  now 
they  are  rare.  In  some  of  the  old  towns  the  records  of  a 
hundred  years  do  not  show  a  single  married  couple  with- 
out children.  The  New  York  census  of  1866  shows  that 
of  993,236  married  women  137,745  had  no  children,  and 
303,*898  had  only  one  or  two.  In  the  small  town  of 
Billicrica  there  are  the  records  of  ninety-six  families  of 
ten  or  more  children.  Five  of  these  had  fourteen, 
and  one  twenty-one.  The  total  in  the  ninety  families  is 
1,043.  The  birth  rate  shows  the  same  fact,  that  the 
American  families  do  not  increase  at  all,  and  inspection 
of  the  registration  in  other  States  shows  that  the  same 
remark  applies  to  all.  It  is  remarked  that  the  decrease  of 
children  is  found  to  prevail  in  country  almost  as  much  as 
in  city,atid  that  only  about  three-fifths  of  all  that  are  bom, 
including  city  and  country,  ever  reach  adult  life.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  the  state  of  society  in  New  England  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years  hence  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  Yan- 
kee stock?  Oan  the  difference  among  the  births  of 
foreign  and  native  parentage  be  attributed  to  a  degeneracy 
in  the  physical  condition  and  organization  of  females,  or 
a  settled  determination  with  large  numbers  of  the  mar- 
ried to  have  no  more  children,  or  a  very  limited  number  ? 
^^To  what  causes  are  these  sad  facts  to  be  attributed? 
Writers  upon  population  regard  as  principal  causes  in 
preventing  its  increase,  climate,  famine,  pestilence,  gov- 
ernment, war,  want  of  marriage,  and  prudential  consider- 
ations. It  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  agencies^ 
except  the  last,  can  have  been  operating  in  this  country 
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in  the  past  Not  climate ;  for  it  is  a  fault  that  does  not 
apply  to  former  generations,  and  is  not  now  applicable  to 
a  part  of  the  population ;  and  we  have  as  a  nation  been 
happily  spared  from  the  other  calamities  that  have  been 
named. 

*  *  ♦  "  We  are  satisfied  that  a  very  large  share  of 
these  evils  are  due  to  what  is  embraced  in  the  significant 
phrase,  *  state  of  society.'  That  state  is  one  of  predom- 
inate mental  activity,  the  intellectual  nature  subordinat- 
ing the  animal  and  physical  to  itself.  The  stress  of 
nineteenth-century  civilization  is  on  the  brain  and  nerves, 
giving  undue  development  to  these  at  the  expense  of  the 
mnscular  tissues,  and  to  the  enfeeblement  of  almost 
every  other  organ.  Our  national  temperament  is  in 
process  of  rapid  development  and  change.  ^  From  being 
what  philosophers  call  extensive,  and  running  into  phys- 
ical developments,  it  has  become  intensive,  and  takes 
intellectual  forms.  Our  great  grandfathers  ate  and  drank, 
laughed  and  grew  fat ;  we  plan  and  study,  labor  and  fret, 
and  are  nervous  and  thin.  They  took  life  as  it  came ;  we 
are  more  anxious  to  mould  it  to  our  purpose,  and  make  it 
what  we  think  it  ought  to  be.' 

^American  women  enter  into  this  intense  life  as  ear- 
nestly as  the  men,  and  the  physical  efiects  manifest 
themselves  in  both  sexes ;  more  perhaps  in  the  female, 
because,  more  than  the  male,  she  has  turned  away  from 
manual  labor,  and  means  of  physical  development.  Her 
education  in  the  past,  too,  has  been  fearfully  at  fault  in 
throwing  an  immense  strain  upon  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  with  an  almost  utter  neglect  of  physical  culture. 
The  difficulty  is  not  with  female  education,  but  with  its 
misdirection.  Girls  are  put  to  school  too  early,  and  in 
every  particular  their  education  is  too  stimulating,  hur- 
ried and  exciting.  The  same  thing  has  been  almost 
equally  true  with  regard  to  our  boys  ;  and  as  the  result 
we  raise  generations  of  men  and  women  with  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  highly  developed,  but  with  the  mus- 
cular temperament  scarcely  developed  at  all.  The  body 
as  a  whole  is  feeble  throughout,  and  individual  muscles 
are  soft^  flabby,  small  and  weak. 
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^As  a  general  rule,  people  highly  educated,  and  follow- 
ing pursuits  of  whatever  kind  that  severely  tax  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  I^ave  a  less  number  of  children  than 
those  persons  engaged  in  manual,  labor  for  a  livelihood. 
Women  distinguished  for  genius  and  intellectual  attain* 
ments  have  never  as  a  class  been  prolific  of  offspring.  Is, 
then,  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  women  unnatural  and 
abnormal  ?  Certainly  not.  But  such  intellectual  culture 
as  sacrifices  to  itself  all  care  for  the  physical  development 
of  the  body,  and  such  devotion  to  intellectual  culture  as 
excludes  manual  or  physical  labor,  whether  in  man  or 
woman,  is  abnormal,  against  the  designs  of  nature,  and 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  health.  The  effect  is  seen  in 
the  intense  headaches  with  which  our  women  are  now 
afflicted,  the  other  portions  of  the  body  not  being  sufS- 
ciently  developed  to  draw  to  them  a  just  proportion  of  the 
circulation.  Those  who  are  thus  affected  are  frail  and 
weak,  break  down  in  childbirth,  and  are  unable  to  nour- 
ish their  offspring. 

'^  Certain  absurd  fashions  in  dress  have  also  contributed 
to  this  process  of  physical  enfeeblement  Compression 
of  the  chest  and  of  the  stomach  has  produced  indigestion, 
thus  impairing  the  lymphatic  system ;  has  weakened  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart,  thus  deranging  the  circulation ; 
and  by  pressure  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  body  has 
served  to  weaken,  depress  and  displace  certain  vital 
organs,  entailing  a  class  of  diseases  on  modern  females 
but  little  prevalent  in  former  generations. 

"  What  is  to  be  the  remedy  of  this  state  of  affairs  ?  The 
evil  is  caused  by  neglect  of  physical  exercise,  too  exclu- 
sive cultivation  of  the  brain,  and  fashionable  modes  of 
life  and  dress.  The  remedy  of  th'e  first  is  plain.  The 
muscles  of  women  should  be  educated  harmoniously  with 
the  brain ;  the  distaste  for  household  labor  in  the  higher 
circles — ^indeed,  in  all  circles — should  be  removed;  the 
exciting  and  dissipating  modes  of  fashionable  life  should 
be  supplanted  by  wiser  and  healthier  entertainments; 
and  the  movement  in  seminaries  for  increased  physical 
development  should  be  encouraged  and  increased ;  girls 
should  remain  girls  as  long  as  posssible,  and  should  not 
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be  transformed  into  miniature  women  in  manners  and 
dress  during  those  years  that  nature  intends  to  be 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  both  brain  and  muscle.  To 
pursuade  women  to  give  up  fashion,  and  to  dress  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  health,  is  an  impossible  task ;  but  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  the  fashions  themselves 
of  late,  and  we  may  hope  for  still  wiser  and  better  things 
in  the  future." 


LAWS   OF   HEALTH. 

ip  BY  HON.  JOHN  YOUNG. 

[Through  the  courtesy  of  the  author  we  are  permitted 
to  extract  from  a  proposed  pamphlet  publication  bearing 
the  above  title.  The  facts  here  presented  are  worthy  of 
reading,  not  only  by  the  teacher,  but  by  the  pupils,  or 
more  conveniently,  they  should  be  read  to  the  pupils 
bj  the  teacher. 

One  of  the  felt  wants  of  this  age  is  health.  Teachers 
are,  therefore,  solemnly  bound  to  do  what  they  can  to 
preserve,  yea,  more,  to  improve  the  health  of  their  pupils. 
^A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  hody^^  should  be  one  of  the 
mottoes  in  every  school  house  in  the  land. — Ed.]  . 

1st.  As  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  body,  the  first  law  of 
nature  evidently  is,  that  we  eat  in  order  that  we  may 
live. 

All  the  materials  of  our  bodies  come  from  our  food. 
Xo  bone,  no  flesh,  no  nerve  can  be  made  unless  the  ma- 
terials proper  for  making  it  are  contained  in  what  we  eat. 
To  build  a  house  we  must  have  stone  or  brick,  and  lime 
and  wood ;  then  we  arrange  these  into  a  building.  Chem- 
istry proves  that  our  bodies  can  create  nothing.  All  is 
formed  from  elements  contained  in  our  food.  You  may 
feed  a  hen  so  that  she  can  live ;  but  if  lime  is  not  in  her 
food  her  eggs  will  be  without  shells,  for  these  shells  are 
made  of  lime. 
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If  a  human  being  was  kept  upon  a  diet  that  had  no 
phosphorus  in  it,  the  mental  powers  would  become  slug- 
gish and  inactive.  The  brain  and  nerves  use  up  phos- 
phorus in  all  efforts  of  will  and  thought.  Now,  if  the  diet 
is  changed  and  the  person  uses  a  liberal  supply  of  eggs 
and  fish,  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  phosphorus, 
the  brain,  consequently,  will  take  on  new  power  and 
activity. 

If  we  feed  an  animal  for  six  weeks  upon  sugar  only,  it 
will  die.  Sugar  is  made  up  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, three  elements.  These  are  precisely  the  elements 
that  form  fat  in  animal  bodies,  and  that  are  consumed  in 
the  internal  burning  by  which  animal  heat  is  generated. 
But  neither  man  nor  beast  can  live  by  f^  alone.  We 
must  supply  muscle  and  bone.  ^ 

Now,  the  fourth  element,  nitrogen^  from  which  flesh  is 
formed,  was  wanting  in  the  sugar.  K  some  article  con- 
taining nitrogen,  such  as  flesh,  wheat  flour,  or  even  tea, 
had  been  supplied,  the  animal  fed  upon  sugar  would  have 
lived,  because  its  muscular  fibers  would  have  been  nour- 
ished. 

Acting  on  these  now  simple  and  well  known  truths  as 
to  the  chemical  nature  of  food,  a  medical  man  in  Liver- 
pool professionally  directs  how  fat  people  shall  become 
lean,  and  how  lean  people  may  become  fat  by  regulating 
their  food. 

To  reduce  fat,  he  interdicts  the  use  of  sugar,  starch, 
bread,  potatoes  and  milk,  and  keeps  the  patient  living 
mainly  upon  lean  meat.  Thus  fat  can  not  be  formed,  for 
its  materials  are  wanting. 

Two  articles  of  food  exist  in  use  among  us  which  con- 
tain all  the  elements  of  the  human  body  in  exactly  the 
proportions  required.  I  mean  milk  and  wheat.  Remem- 
ber I  have  said  wheat,  rather  than  flour,  for  when  flour  is 
made  very  white  and  fine  by  sifting  and  grinding,  much 
valuable  material,  such  as  phosphorus,  silica  and  nitrogen, 
is  carried  away  in  the  middlings  and  lost  to  human  sup- 
port. You  now  see  why  nature  has  given  milk  as  the 
food  of  infants,  and  wheat  as  the  great  staff  of  life  in  all 
countries. 
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Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  wants  of  the  human  body 
are  numerons,  and  considerable  variety  and  as  wide  a 
range  of  food  as  possible  shoald  be  used,  lest  that  some 
necessary  ingredient  might  be  wanting.  Fat  is  formed 
from  sugar  or  starch.  Bone  requires  lime  for  its  forma- 
tion. Iron  is  found  in  the  blood,  and  when  weakness  and 
paleness  indicate  its  want,  iron  may  be  rightfully  given 
as  medicine,  but  the  materials  of  our  food  usually  furnish 
it  in  sufficient  quantity.  Then  the  gastric  juice  of  the 
stomach  is  largely  obtained  from  common  salt,  without 
which,  or  its  equivalent,  no  animal  can  thrive.  In 
England  and  Ireland  the  cattle  are  not  salted,  for 
the  grass  receives  salt  moisture  from  the  ocean ;  but  in 
oar  Western  States,  lying  1,000  miles  from  the  ocean,  the 
grass  has  no  salt  moisture  deposited,  consequently  cattle 
must  receive  salt  every  week,  or  they  can  not  be  pre- 
served in  health.  Without  salt  the  gastric  juice  could 
not  be  supplied,  and  digestion  would  cease. 

The  usual  bill  of  fare  of  the  more  prosperous  people  in 
this  country  is  wide  enough  in  range.  Bread,  flesh,  eggs, 
milk,  cheese,  butter,  sugar,  tea  and  cofiee,  contain  all  the 
elements,  in  excellent  proportion,  necessary  for  human 
nutrition.  When,  however,  through  poverty,  our  diet 
becomes  limited  to  potatoes  mainly,  or  to  potatoes  and 
oat  meal,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  good  state  of  health. 

Ignorance  and  carelessness  frequently  prevents  us  from 
eigoying  much  that  nature  has  placed  within  our  reach. 
There  are  few  persons  whose  time  is  so  fully  employed 
or  their  means  so  limited  that  they  could  not  raise 
garden  vegetables  enough  to  supply  their  table  during 
nine  months  of  the  year.  A  regular  and  full  supply  of 
fresh  vegetables  is  well  adapted  to  remove  disease  and 
give  renewed  health.  You  may  prove  this  by  noticing 
the  weak  and  crippled  state  of  cattle  long  confined  to 
dry  food,  and  the  wonderful  improvement  of  these  when 
they  ei\joy  the  fresh  juices  and  plants  of  spring. 

For  purifying  the  blood  in  man  or  beast  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  make  fruit  and  vegetables  a  large  portion 
of  the  food.    The  cabbage,  a  cheap  and  plentiful  vege- 
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table,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen,  hence  is  of 
inestimable  value  as  human  food,  and  certainly  should  be 
much  more  extensively  used  on  our  tables  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  leaves  of  cabbage  send  forth  a  strong  odor, 
in  their  decay.  This  is  the  product  of  their  nitrogen 
transformed  into  ammonia.  They  thus  assimilate  very 
closely  to  animal  food  in  their  possession  of  that  nitro- 
gen, which  is  the  most  valuable  element  of  human 
nutrition. 

During  the  cold  weather  of  winter  we  should  use  a 
large  proportion  of  animal  food,  as  butter,  eggs  and  fat 
meats ;  for  this  kind  of  diet  keeps  up  the  animal  heat 
But  in  the  warm  weather  of  summer  little  flesh  should  be 
used,  while  vegetables  and  ripe  fruits  should  load  our 
tables.  Nature  furnishes  us  the  acid  juices  of  fruits 
specially  to  cool  the  heated  blood  and  purify  the  body 
during  the  summer  and  autumn;  consequently  one  of 
the  first  things  that  should  engage  the  attention  in  ar- 
ranging a  home  is  the  planting  of  fruit  trees. 

2d.  Our  second  rule  is  that  food  should  be  well  masti- 
cated, to  avoid  disease.  The  teeth  were  not  formed  in 
vain.  They  meet  the  food  at  its  entrance,  and  nature 
intended  that  they  shall  thoroughly  reduce  it  to  atoms. 
In  the  process  of  digestion  saliva  and  a  lubricating  oil  are 
furnished  by  the  parotid  and  sub-lingual  glands  to 
moisten  the  food  and  enable  it  to  glide  easily  down  its 
passage.  The  object  of  this  grinding  by  the  teeth  was  to 
enable  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  to  mingle  with 
and  act  as  a  solvent  upon  every  part  of  the  food.  If  sul- 
phuric acid  is  poured  upon  a  piece  of  marble  it  acts 
chemically  upon  the  outside  of  the  piece,  but  in  failing 
to  reach  the  heart  of  the  solid  it  is  unable  to  dissolve  it 
If,  now,  we  crush  the  marble  to  powder,  or  very  small 
pieces,  the  acid,  by  reaching  every  part,  is  enabled  soon 
to  dissolve  it  all  and  change  it  into  sulphate  of  lime. 
Now  the  gastric  juice  is  an  acid  poured  out  from  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  after  the  food  is  eaten ;  but  if  it 
finds  that  food  still  solid,  it  is  unable  to  perform  its  duty 
in  dissolving  it,  and  acrid  materials  are  allowed  to  pass 
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on,  carrying  disease  through  the  body.  If  bread  be  not 
properly  raised  in  baking,  it  is  clammy  and  indigestible. 

A  muscular  contraction  of  the  stomach  causes  the  food 
to  move  about,  in  order  that  every  particle  may  be  mingled 
with  gastric  juice,  and  the  whole  changed  into  a  hali 
fluid  mass. 

From  a  survey  of  these  natural  processes  the  causes  of 
dyspepsia  become  obvious.  Too  much  food  is  often 
taken.  Then  the  action  of  these  organs  is  obstructed  by 
being  called  on  to  do  more  duty  than  they  are  fitted  for. 
Or  at  other  times  large,  unbolted  masses  of  food  are 
taken,  and  as  the  teeth  have  failed  to  perform  their  duty, 
the  stomach  is  again  put  upon  double  labor  and  its  pow* 
ers  injured.  When  pork  and  the  animal  fats  that  were 
needful  in  winter  are  used  in  equal  abundance  during 
summer.  By  this  the  liver  becomes  engorged  with  fatty 
matter,  and  the  bile,  instead  of  mixing  with  the  chyle,  is 
turned  into  the  stomach,  causing  sick  headache,  or  it 
passes  through  the  body,  giving  the  skin  a  sickly  hue. 

The  body,  in  all  its  parts,  is  to  be  nourished  by  the 
stomach.  If  the  work,  then,  is  improperly  performed 
there,  all  the  organs  will  suffer  from  want  of  nutriment. 

The  chyle,  into  which  the  food  is  made,  gives  off  its 
bland  and  nourishing  materials  to  the  blood,  which,  by 
its  circulation  through  the  body,  builds  up  matter  on 
every  part.  The  materials  of  bone,  of  flesh,  of  fat,  of 
nerve,  and  even  of  our  very  hairs,  are  derived  from  the 
blood.  Quacks  are  continually  advising  you  to  take 
their  drastic  medicines.  This  is  unnecessary,  if  we  select 
healthful  food ;  if  we  use  it  in  only  proper  quantity,  and 
give  the  stomach  time  to  perform  its  work  in  digesting 
one  meal  before  another  is  taken.  In  such  case  the 
blood  will  be  pure  and  healthful,  and  bleeding,  and  pills, 
and  potions  ^ill  be  unnecessary  and  mischievous. 
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OON    AMORE. 

Were  I  to  hear  a  mechanic  doing  his  best  to  set  forth 
the  disadvantages  of  his  trade,  and  exerting  himself  to 
place,  them  in  their  worst  light,  I  should  feel  justified  in 
concluding  him  to  be  a  bad  workman.  My  patronage 
should  go  to  one  who  would  give  the  trade  a  better  name. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  become  proficient  in  any 
trade  or  art  without  a  feeling  of  affection  for  the  work, 
and  the  more  difficult  the  art,  the  greater  the  need  of 
devotion  to  it. 

It  is  proverbial  among  painters  that  their  art  is  a  jeal* 
ous  mistress,  one  that  can  tolerate  no  rival.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  thought  no  one  could  succeed  as  a  painter  if  en> 
cumbered  with  the  ordinary  cares  of  a  family.  If  the  orator 
be  made,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  be  sure  that  he  is  not 
made  of  one  who  loves  not  oratory.  The  wonderful  fa- 
cility and  skill  of  the  masters  of  fiction  may  be  expltuned 
by  their  sing^ilar  devotion  to  that  pursuit. 

When  of  old  the  choicest  of  Grecian  youth  prepared  to 
contest  the  prizes  of  superior  strength  and  skill  before 
the  eyes  of  assembled  Greece,  they  laid  aside  every  en- 
cumbering  weight,  and  care  and  devoting  themselves 
entirely  to  the  object,  struggled  for  the  victory  with 
starting  eyes  and  writhing  limbs,  their  hearts  aflame 
with  fierce,  terrible  zeal.  Without  this  love,  this  devo- 
tion, victorious  over  sloth  and  apathy,  there  can  be  no 
real  success  in  any  calling  in  life. 

Chemists  tell  us  that  of  the  seven  colors  of  light,  there 
is  but  one  which  is  essential  to  the  germination  of  seeds. 
Thus  the  human  heart,  which  glows  with  various  fires, 
can  produce  little  that  is  good,  save  that  which  is  kindled 
at  the  altar  of  love.  Take  for  example  an  ordinary  trade. 
If  the  mason  seek  not  with  care  and  skill,  inspired  by  a 
love  of  his  work,  to  choose  and  fit  the  right  stone  in  the 
right  place,  he  will  never  master  his  trade.  Wages  will 
be  low,  work  scarce ;  the  man  unhappy,  morose,  fi-etful, 
complaining.  He  will  most  likely  neglect  his  duties  as 
a  father  and  as  a  citizen,  and  to  him  dissipation  and  dis- 
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honor  will  present  peculiar  temptationB.  He  is  a  slave, 
compelled  by  his  circumstances  to  perform  hateful  tasks. 
This  man  will  give  his  trade  and  his  neighbors  a  bad 
name. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  attain  this  skill,  you  will  find 
Mm  cheerful  and  happy ;  he  glories  in  his  work ;  few,  if 
aay,  can  lay  as  much  or  as  strong  wall  as  he.  You  will 
likely  find  him  a  good  father,  and  a  sober,  useful  citizen. 
He  is  a  freeman.  It  is  his  choice  to  be  a  mason.  The 
seven  o'clock  bell  summons  him  to  a  task  in  which  he  is 
sore  to  succeed.  If  you  talk  with  him  on  masonry,  he 
will  give  the  trade  a  good  name ;  quite  likely  he  will 
Uunk  the  true  mason  the  greatest  character  in  the  world, 
and  himself  the  best  of  the  craft. 

We  do  not  give  bad  names  to  things  we  love,  but  as  a 
rale  we  dislike  and  malign  pursuits  in  which  we  do  not 
succeed.  I  have  been  sorry  to  notice  among  teachers  a 
chronic  habit  of  complaining.  Every  sulgect  connected 
with  schools  furnishes  material  for  a  chapter  in  their 
book  of  lamentations.  The  children  are  miracles  of  stu- 
pidity and  monsters  of  wickedness.  The  parents  do  not 
appreciate  their  lab<m.  Society  is  in  a  general  conspi- 
racy against  the  school  master.  Like  Mrs.  Gummidge, 
who  was  fond  of  enunciating  the  fact  that  she  was  ^  a 
lone,  lorn  creeter,"  those  weeping  philosophers  are  ready 
to  pour  their  plaint  into  the  ears  of  every  listener.  The 
monetary  and  social  aspects  of  the  situation  are  found  to 
be  peculiarly  distressing.  The  ^^  profession"  eigoys  but  a 
low  degree  of  public  esteem.  He  thinks  his  position 
should  entitie  him  to  great  respect  and  consideration. 
Society  seems  to  take  another  view,  and  treats  him  just 
as  it  does  any  other  man.  This  certainly  is  bad  enough, 
but  is  by  no  means  the  worst  of  it ;  for  his  wages  are 
shamefully  low.  The  barber,  the  mechanic,  and  often 
the  day  laborer,  earn  more  than  he.  He  looks  upon 
himself  as  an  injured  man,  and  has  half  a  mind  to  set  up 
for  a  martyr, — ^legitimate  successor  of  those  who  wandered 
about  in  sheei>skins  and  goatskins,  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy.  The  real  trouble  with  these  people  is 
that  they  have  no  pleasure  in  their  calling. 

2 
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Now,  let  ns  consider  the  other  circumstances  of  this 
case.  The  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  and  train- 
ing and  strengthening  the  mind,  must  be  considered  a 
pre-eminently  difficult  art.  It  must  be  based  upon  the 
science  of  mind;  the  teacher  must  know  the  laws  of 
mental  deyelopment,  else  he  cannot  successfully  prac- 
tice the  art.  Some  arts  may  be  practiced  empirioally^ 
that  is,  without  a  knowledge  of  principles,  ^us,  good 
bread  may  be  made  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
and  the  art  of  agriculture  may  be  successfully  practiced 
by  one  ignorant  of  vegetable  physiology.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, with  the  art  of  teaching.  So  various  and  often,  so 
abnormal  are  the  mental  states  of  our  pupils,  that  any 
empirical  practice  of  the  art  of  teaching  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  teacher  must  be  philosopher  or  nothing. 
Not  only  this  but  very  considerable  attainments  in  learn- 
ing are  requisite  to  success. 

These  complainers  are  fpund  among  those  who  are 
unqualified  for  their  business.  They  will  usually  be 
found  totally  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  teaching,  and 
greatly  lacking  in  literary  qualifications  and  practacat 
skill.  If  such  cannot  learn  to  love  their  business,  and  to 
increase  their  measure  of  usefulness,  it  were  better  for 
themselves,  for  their  schools,  and  for  the  '•profession,''  that 
they  should  seek  another  and  more  congenial  pursuit. 

No  mere  perftmctory  performance  of  the  teacher's 
duties  is  useful  to  the  pupil  or  honorable  to  the  teacher. 
Our  work  must  be  done  far  lave.  W.  Watkins. 

Mariony  OMo^ 


EzcELLSKoiES. — There  is  nothing  purer  than  honesty, 
nothing  sweeter  than  charity,  nothing  stronger  than  love, 
nothing  brighter  than  virtue,  nothing  more  steadfast  than 
faith.  These  united  in  one  character  form  the  purest, 
sweetest,  richest,  holiest  and  most  enduring  happiness. 
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THE  STEREOSCOPE  IN  THE  SOHOOL-ROOM. 

I  haye  lately  taken  charge  of  a  new  high  school  where 
I  have  been  permitted  to  carry  out,  in  its  furnishing,  my 
own  ideas  of  what  is  really  needed  to  make  the  school  a 
saccess.  Whether  my  ideas  are  correct  or  not  remains  to 
be  seen.  Our  Board  of  Education  had  faith  enough  in 
me  to  try  my  plan.  Although  their  school-building  cost 
a  large  sum  of  money,  they  have  not  been  afraid  to  fur- 
nish the  inside  of  the  house,  and  have  recognized  that 
apparatus  and  library  are  most  easily  procured  at  the 
outset. 

Among  our  means  of  study  are  nearly  two  hundred 
stereoscopic  views.  They  are  designed  principally  to 
teach  geography  and  history.  They  illustrate  the  scenery 
of  different  countries,  the  architecture,  the  dress,  the 
productions  and  the  art  of  several  nations.  They  are 
from  Egypt,  from  China,  from  Japan,  from  Cuba,  from 
Ecuador,  as  well  as  from  the  great  cities  of  the  world. 
There  are  many  pupils  on  our  flat  prairies  who  have  never 
seen  a  mountain  or  a  river,  or  even  a  rock,  and  they  can 
see  in  our  collection  of  views  the  Yo-Semite  valley  with 
its  giant  precipices  and  its  misty  waterfall,  the  Cataract 
of  Niagara,  and  the  valley  of  Lauterbrannen,  with  the 
bridal  veil  of  the  Staubbach  streaming  from  the  lofty 
cli£  They  have  never  seen  a  ship,  but  they  can  see  in 
our  school-room  the  gigantic  Great  Eastern  looming  up 
among  a  shoal  of  smaller  crafts  Our  lesson  is  on  Cuba, 
and  we  have  the  More  Castle,  the  Flaza  of  Havana,  a 
grove  of  palm-trees,  and  the  interior  of  a  sugar-house.  A 
volcano  is  our  subject,  and  we  have  a  view  of  the  cone 
of  Cotopaxi  rising  high  above  vast  Andean  valleys.  Our 
history-lesson  yesterday  mentioned  the  Druid  temples, 
and  we  have  stone-hedge  pictures  for  them  with  daisies 
growing  among  the  giant  stones.  We  are  reading  '  Edin- 
burgh after  Flodden,'  and  the  quaint  streets  of  ^  auld 
Reekie '  are  before  us,  with  the  old  castle  towering  over 
all.  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Venice,  Egypt,  Palestine,  New 
York,  Washington,  all  are  made  to  frimish  us  something 
to  teach  the  mind  through  the  eye.    The  historic  fields  of 
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the  rebellion  are  not  forgotten.  With  these  to  aid  the 
eye  and  chain  the  attention,  with  a  Universal  Atlas  and 
a  Gazetteer,  with  Quyot's  largest  physical  maps,  with 
BradshaVs  Eailway  Guide  for  England,  and  Harper^s 
Hand-Book  for  Travelers  in  Europe  and  the  East,  we  pro- 
pose to  take  our  students  in  geography  on  some  delight- 
ful journeys,  and  it  may  not  be  too  sanguine  to  believe 
that  a  child  may  be  made  thus  to  know  more  of  the  real 
life  of  foreign  or  of  distant  lands  than  is  often  known  by 
the  hasty  or  careless  traveler  who  visits  them. 

H.  It,  B. 

In  ^^ Illinois  Teacher^ 


Value  of  Language. — ^The  gift  of  reason  to  the  human 
race  derives  its  great  value  from  the  gift  of  speech.  Each 
is  a  complement  of  the  other.  Each  would  be  nearly 
valueless  without  the  other.  Just  conceive  for  a  moment 
of  a  soul  swelling  with  large  thoughts  and  strong  emo- 
tions in  the  body  of  a  man  without  the  gift  of  utterance. 
Such  a  soul,  thus  confined  within  walls  of  flesh,  strag- 
gling in  vain  to  come  forth  into  communication  with 
others,  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  isolated  from  human 
kind.  In  native  intellect  he  may  be  angel-bright,  in  -affec- 
tions angel-lovely,  but  the  workings  of  that  intellect  and 
those  affections  must  be  the  workings  of  one  in  solitary 
confinement;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  impotence 
must  be  as  is  the  ineffectual  struggle  to  speak  when  the 
nightmare  sits  brooding  on  the  sleeper.  A  single  in- 
stance, however,  furnishes  but  a  faint  illustration  of  what 
would  be  the  wretched  condition  of  the  human  family  if 
they  were  all  so  many  mutes.  Mutum  et  turpe  pecus 
would  they  be.  Being  mute,  they  would,  of  course,  be 
degraded. — Prof.  Fowler^ 8  English  Orammar. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


DEAFENING  FLOOES. 

We  find,  in  conferring  with  our  Trustees,  that  there  is  great 
neglect  and  some  want  of  information  in  the  matter  of  Deafening 
Floors.  This  being  true,  and  it  being  further  true,  that  many  School 
Houses  will  be  built  this  summer,  we  have  thought  it  well  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  the  process,  cost,  and  desirableness  of  deaf- 
ening. 

I.    PROCESS. 

This  deafening  is  effected  by  the  following  process : 

1.  Nail  narrow  strips  along  the  sides  of  the  joists,  the  upper  edge 
of  which  stripe  shall  be  within  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  of  the 
top  of  the  joist    (This  is  technically  called  furring.) 

2.  Take  rough  boards,  ranging  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to 
one  inch  in  thickness,  and  saw  them  to  proper  lengths  to  drop  be- 
tween the  joists,  the  ends  resting  on  the  strips  above  named.  Thus 
will  be  laid  a  rough  floor,  whose  upper  surface  will  be  one  inch  or 
one  and  a  half  inches  below  the  tops  of  the  joists. 

3.  Prepare  a  mixture  of  mortar  and  coarse  sand,  whose  quantities 
may  be  in  the  ratio  of  about  1  and  5.  A  greater  per  cent,  of  mortar 
will  add  to  the  expense,  without  adding  much,  if  any,  to  the  utility.' 
After  the  mixture  has  thus  been  prepared,  fill  the  spaces  between  the 
joists  to  an  exact  line  with  the  top  of  the  joists.  After  this  has 
dried  to  the  extent  required  of  wall  plastering,  before  admitting  door 
and  window  casing,  the  floor  should  be  laid.  It  is  the  design  that 
the  lower  surface  of  the  floor  shall,  at  every  point,  be  brought  close 
in  contact  with  this  mortar  or  mixture.  If,  however,  there  shall  be 
small  depressions  or  cavities  in  the  mortar,  these  should  be  filled 
with  fine  sand.  Indeed,  the  sprinkling  on  of  a  thin  coat  of  fine  sand, 
though  not  usually  done,  would  add  to  the  completeness  of  the  work. 

II.     COST. 

The  cost  of  this  deafening  is  slight.  The  deafening  mixture  and 
work  of  spreading  will  range  from  about  12  to  15  cents  per  square 
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yard.    A  plasterer  says  it  will  not  exceed  15  cents  at  Indianapolis 
prices.    Any  trustee  can  easily  determine  the  cost  of  lumber. 

m.     DESIRABLENESS. 

The  desirableness  of  this  deafening,  is  intensely,  and  sometimes 
painfully  apparent,  to  any  one  who  has  tanght  on  the  first  floor,  with 
a  room  full  of  heavy-booted  boys  on  the  floor  overhead.  Every 
teacher  who  has  thus  taught,  remembers  well  the  deafening  roar, 
(another  sense  of  deafening),  that  was  heard  every  time  the  classes 
in  the  upper  room  changed  places.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of 
deafening  the  upper  floors,  is  apparent  and  urgent  The  necessity 
of  deafening  the  lower  floors  is  not  bo  great,  yet  we  would  say  it 
should  never  be  omitted,  in  a  tight  house,  containing  as  many  as  two 
or  three  rooms. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  above  facts,  the  deafening  of  school 
house  floors,  is  recommended  to  the  careful  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  School  Trustees. 


PAY  OF  TEACHERS. 


Question.— Should  teachers  be  required  by  school  trustees  to  go 
four  or  five  times  for  their  pay  before  they  can  get  it  ? 

Teacher. 

Answer. — The  trustee  has  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  pot 
teachers  to  unnecessary  trouble  in  getting  their  pay.  If  the  teacher 
has  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  contract  and  the  law,  the  trustee 
is  legally  bound  to  pay,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  such 
contract.  And  on  failure  so  to  pay,  the  teacher  may  proceed  to 
collect  by  law.  It  is  hoped  that  trustees  do  not  fail  to  remember 
that  a  teacher's  time  is  his  capital. 


TAXES  FOR  TUITION. 

Trustees  will  not  fail  to  remember  and  use,  where  needed,  the  act 
authorizing  local  taxation  for  purposes  of  tuition.  See  this  act  on 
page  59  of  School  Law. 

Several  corpoQrations  taxed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  last 
year,  doubtless  many  more  will  so  do  this  year. 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANL 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  AND  RUTTAN'S 
/>    VENTILATION  AND  WARMING. 

For  me  purpose  of  leamlDg  what  we  might  about  the  Normal 
UniTersity,  of  Illinois,  and  about  the  Ruttap  system  of  ventilation  and 
wsrming,  we  spent  the  first  week  of  March  in  inspecting  the  above  nam- 
ed institution  and  system.  Oar  visit  having  as  its  direct  object  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  for  use  in  Indiana  schools,  we  know  of 
no  better  way  to  present  this  knowledge  than  through  the  Journal. 

I.     UNIVEBSnT. 

The  Umveni^  is  located  in  the  town  of  Normal,  two  miles  north 
oi  BloomiiigtoD,  the  oounly  seat  of  McLean  county.  The  building 
is  one  hofidwd  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  one  hundred  in  width ;  is 
fosr  stories  high,  including  the  basement,  contains  thirty-two  rooms, 
exclusive  of  halls,  and  cost  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand 
dollars.  (The  length  is  thirty  feet  less,  and  the  width  fourteen  less 
than  the  Indiana  Normal).  The  lower  story  is  used  for  furnace 
gymnasia,  laboratory,  office  of  Board,  &a  The  second  and  third 
stories  are  used  for  ibe  daily  exercises  of  the  schools.  The  fourth 
story  is  used  for  a  lecture  hall,  museum,  library,  and  society  halls. 

The  wanning  is  done  by  steam.  This  process,  by  no  means  the 
best,  acoompliahes  the  work  fairly,  but  by  no  means  quietly.  There 
is  a  constant  cracking  and  snapping  in  the  pipes,  louder  and  more 
fiequent,  we  suppose,  than  *^  spirit  rappings." 

The  ventilation  is,  de  fotcto,  a  failure.  This  is  not  Ruttan's  sys- 
tem.  It  is  the  old  system  of  regiJiiters  in  the  wall ;  one  above  and 
one  below. 

Passing  from  the  building  to  the  scholastic  feature  of  the  Uni- 
venity,  we  note  the  following : 

1.  jBosm  of  Organization. — The  schools  are  organized  under 
two  departments :  Ist,  Normal  Department  Proper ;  2d,  Model  and 
Training  schools.    This  latter  is  divided  into  the  following  grades : 
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primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and  high.  The  Normal  Depart- 
ment has  for  its  special  object  the  preparation  of  its  pupils  for  teach- 
ing. The  Model  Department  has  as  its  object  the  impartation 
of  knowledge,  and  in  the  best  practicable  manner,  thus  presentiiig 
model  methods  of  instruction.  In  these  various  grades  the  normal 
pupils  teach,  and  always  under  the  direction,  and  sometimes  under 
the  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  department  Each  norma! 
pupil  must  thus  teach  one  hour  each  day  for  four  terms,  one  aca- 
demic year  and  one-third^  before  he  can  graduate  in  the  Normal 
Department  At  present  there  are  fifty-three  pupils  thus  employed 
in  teaching.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  part  of  their 
whole  course  in  the  University.  All  the  teaching  is  sut^j^ct  to  sug- 
gestion, criticism,  and  correction,  whether  it  be  the  calling  of  a  class, 
or  the  parsing  of  a  sentence  in  English,  or  the  translation  of  a  sen- 
tence in  Latin.  Thus  the  pupils  are  trained  into  teachers^  not  lectured 
into  theorists.  A  model  training  school  is  indispensable  to  the  high- 
est efficiency  of  a  normal  school.  In  this  particular  this  institution, 
also  several  others  in  the  West,  are  in  advance  of  most  of  the 
schools  in  the  East  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment is  six  ;  in  the  Model  six,  besides  the  fifty-three  pupil  teachers 
named  above.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  Department  is 
three  hundred,  in  the  Model  about  five  hundred.  The  Normal 
pupils,  also  those  of  the  high  school,  and  grammar  school  are  mostly 
from  a  distance ;  whilst  those  in  the  two  lower  grades  are  ehiefly  from 
Bloomington  and  Normal  village.  The  village  or  town  school  is 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  University,  hence,  practically^ 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  school,  consequently  was  included  in 
the  above  enumeration. 

Of  the  students  it  is  just  to  state  that  we  have  never  seen  a  body 
of  pupils  so  unremittingly  and  in  some  cases  so  severely  diligent  If 
there  is  a  fault  at  all  in  this  particular,  it  is  the  fault  of  overwork. 
Of  the  teachers,  it  may  be  said,  they  all  seemed  able,  each  being 
eminent  in  his  or  her  own  department.  Of  the  President,  Prof. 
Richard  Edwards,  we  believe  it  safe  to  say  what  has  before  been  said, 
he  stands  in  the  front  ranks  of  American  educators. 

To  descend  to  details  on  methods  of  instruction  would  lengthen 
this  article  beyond  just  limits.  We  may,  however,  in  more  general 
terms,  state  that  object  lessons  occupy  but  a  subordinate  position. 
The  object  lesson  method  is  recognized  and  applied  wherever  prac- 
ticable. 

Much  of  the  primary  teaching  is  done  orally.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  geography,  one  entire  year  being  spent  without  books. 
This  year's  work  is  largely  map  drawing.  The  map  being  first  of  the 
school-room  and  grounds,  then  of  the  town,  then  of  the  township, 
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and  last  of  the  county  and  state— geography,  like  charity,  beginning 
at  home.  In  the  advanced  daffses  in  geography,  a  very  coDsiderable 
amount  of  history  is  added,  the  material  being  obtained  chiefly  from 
Lippincott*B  Oazetteer. 

Though  we  gathered  many  other  facts,  our  space  and  your  patience 
will  not  permit  their  presentation  now.  We  close  this  branch  of  onr 
article  with  a  miscellaneous  statement  or  two. 

1.  There  is  great  demand  in  Illinois,  as  in  other  states,  for  teach- 
ers who  have  had  normal  training.  This  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  public  gives  teachers  encouragement  to  try  to  obtain  normal  instruc- 
tioD.  Normally  trained  teachers,  other  things  equal,  will  always 
have  the  preference  in  an  intelligent  community. 

2.  Books  and  tuition  are  furnished  pupils,  resident  in  Illinois, 
free.  We  are  not  informed  whether  tuition  is  free  to  those  coming 
from  other  states. 

3.  And,  lastly,  we  were  greatly  pleased  to  meet  several  students 
tnm  Indiana.  This  indicates  first,  that  some  of  our  teachers  are 
poBsened  of  a  normal  spirit  even  in  advance  of  our  home  accommo- 
dations ;  second,  this  fact  indicates  decided  and  praiseworthy  energy 
CD  the  part  of  these  students.  This  energy  is  another  element 
of  evidence  that  when  they  shall  have  completed  their  course  they 
will  he  found  worthy  as  teachers.  That  our  people  may  know  who 
these  earnest  youths  are  we  present  their  names,  which  are  as  follows : 
William  RnsseU,  Webster,  Wayne  county;  Cornelia  Valentine,  Elmer 
Valentine,  Lydia  A.  Burson,  Jemima  Barson,  all  of  Richmond, 
Wayne  county;  Melinda  Embree,  Westfield,  Hamilton  county ;  S. 
Heinshaw  and  Susan  Bond,  Winchester,  Randolph  county.  When 
these  shall  return,  qualified,  as  they  should  be,  we  hope  they  will  be 
proi^ptly  awarded  the  places  their  merits  deserve. 

n.    Rcttan's  System  of  VENnLATiNa  and  Wabmino. 

First,  by  way  of  history,  Mr.  Henry  Ruttan,  the  author  of  this 
^tem,  is  a  Canadian,  residing  in  Coburg,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Like  Ontario.  He  has  been  investigating  the  subject  of  ventilation 
for  several  years,  and  has,  it  is  said,  spent  several  thousand  dollars  in 
experimenting.  He  took  out  his  first  patent  some  years  since,  but 
not  being  satisfied,  he  did  little  or  nothing  with  it,  but  continuing  to 
improve  the  system,  he  has  within  a  recent  period  placed  his  system 
prominently  before  the  public. 

Messrs.  W.  A.  Pennell  &  Co.,  of  Normal,  Illinois,  are  his  general 
agents  for  the  United  States.  Two  members  of  the  company,  Pen- 
nell and  Hawley,  have  residences  warmed  and  ventilated  in  accord- 
ance with  this  system.    A  church  and  schoolhouse  in  the  town  of 
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Normal  are  alao  wanoied  and  ventilated  in  the  same  manner.  AH  of 
these  we  inspected  as  fully  and  as  thoroughly  as  a  day  and  a  part  of 
two  nights  would  allow.  So  far  as  we  have  discovered  the  two  cen- 
tral and  essential  conditions  of  the  system,  are  Ist,  adfAvmonof  uHsra^ 
air  at  top;  2d,  dUplacement  or  ea^uUiom  of  cool  air  at  bottom,  of 
the  room.  This  air  is  warmed  by  a  fomaoe,  in  the  oellar,  and  carried 
up  throagh  registers,  and  admitted  into  the  rooms  through  transoms 
over  the  doors,  or  through  other  suitable  openings  at  the  top  of  the 
room.  This  warm  air,  suly'eot  to  the  well  known  laws  of  atmosphere, 
diffuses  itself  over  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and  as  it  oomm«ioes 
cooling  it  commences  decending.  This  brings  us  to  the  provisions 
for  the  escape  or  egress  of  the  atmosphere.  These  iHrovisions  sate 
briefly  as  follows :  The  base-board  is  a  perforated  metallic  base, 
hollowed  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  one  or  one  and  a  half  inches  be* 
tween  the  board  and  the  wall.  A  space  of  nearly  the  same  width 
is  left  between  the  floor  and  the  wall.  The  lathing  is  put  on  ^^rred" 
joists,  thus  leaving  space  for  a  free  circulation  of  air  between  the 
joists  and  plastering.  This  provision  is  made  under  each  floor, 
whether  it  be  the  first,  second,  third  or  fourth. 

As  the  movement  of  the  escaping  air  is  downward  while  in  the 
buildiogt  openings,  similar  to  those  named  above,  are  made  between 
the  plasteriog  and  the  wall,  for  its  descent  from  one  room  to  another. 
The  space  between  the  lower  floor  and  the  plastering  of  same  oon^ 
nects  with  certain  gathering  ducts  which  opens  into  the  aar>shaft  or 
flue,  which  air-shaft  opens  out  above  the  top  of  the  house. 

Such  is  briefly  but  substantially  a  statement  of  the  applianoes 
necessary  to  this  system  of  ventilation.  Though  on  paper  this  may 
appear  complex  and  expensive,  it  b  neither.  It  is  simple  and 
cheap. 

While  warming  of  some  kind  enters  as  a  part  of  this  system,  it  is 
not  necessaiy  to  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  description  of 
the  Ruttan  furnace.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  affirm  or  deny  concern- 
ing the  seperableness  or  tnseperableness  of  Buttan's  system  of  warm- 
ing from  Kuttan's  system  of  ventilation.  A  heater  of  some  kind 
being  assumed,  we  proceed  to  trace  Uie  air  path  from  the  admiBsion 
into  the  houne  to  its  exit  out  of  the  house.  For  our  present  purpose 
our  heater  is  a  fnmaoe,  consequently,  is  located  in  the  cellar. 

1.  A  large  fresh  air  dnct  is  opened  from  the  outside  wall  of  the 
house,  passing  under  the  lower  floor,  and  terminating  in  the  air- 
chamber  of  the  frimace. 

2.  The  air,  being  warmed,  passes  npward  through  ordinaxy  floor 
registers,  or  through  pipes  or  ducts.  In  either  case  the  air  rises  to 
the  desired  point  of  distribution  into  the  rooms.  If  it  pass  through 
a  floor  register,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  rooms  through  a  transom  or 
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oiber  suitaUe  opening  at  top  of  room.  If  carried  ap  in  pipes,  it  may 
be  poured  in  at  the  top  of  room  from  mouth  of  the  pipe. 

3.  Thence,  as  above  indicated,  it  decends  to  floor,  paneB  through 
the  perforated  base-board,  down  the  side  of  the  wall  to  the  plaster- 
ing, then  horizontally  until  it  reaches  the  desoending  shaft  or 
opening,  and  then  downward  until  it  reaches  the  space  between  the 
lower  floor  and  the  plastering  under  the  lowest  joists,  whence  it  moves 
horizoDtally  until  it  enten  the  upright  air^haft,  through  which  it 
asceods  into  open  space  above  the  top  of  the  hou£ie. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  modus  operandi  of  this  system. 
Whilst  we  have  made  this  matter  as  clear  as  we  can  on  paper,  it  will 
not  impress  the  reader  as  it  does  the  seer,  (the  one  who  sees.)  In 
order  to  greater  clearness,  we  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  and  present 
in  a  future  iesue,  a  cut  representing  the  transverse  section  of  a  house, 
showing  the  air  passages,  from  the  fresh  air  duct  in  the  cellar  to  the 
opening  of  the  foul  air-shaft  above  the  roof. 

We  have  other  detailed  facts  in  abundance,  but  to  avoid  undue 
kogth  most  of  these  must  be  omitted  for  the  present.  We  add, 
however,  a  few : 

1.  Uniformity  of  Temperature. — A  room,  warmed  and  ventilated 
by  thii  Bystem,  shows  a  difference  of  temperature  at  ceiling  and  floor 
of  on(y  about  five  degrees.  Rooms  heated  by  the  stove  or  ordinary 
ftimaoe  show  a  difference  ranging  from  seven  to  fifteen  degrees,  ao- 
flording  to  height  of  ceiling  and  degree  of  cold. 

2.  Change  of  ^ir.--It  is  claimed  that  the  entire  volume  of  air  in 
any  given  room  may  be  changed,  i.  e.,  carried  off  in  twenty*five  min- 
utesb  One  of  the  evidences  that  this  is  done  in  some  rooms,  is  found 
in  die  following  &ct,  namely:  After  filling  the  room  to  blackness 
with  tobacco  smoke,  then  withdrawing  for  twenty-five  minutes,  and 
returning,  the  presence  of  this  smoke  cannot  be  detected  by  either 
^e  or  nose.  This  experiment  has  been  repeated  and  re-repeated, 
sod  testified  to  by  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  veracity.  This  is 
an  evidenoe  of, 

3.  Thoroughneii  of  Ventilation, — Added  to  the  above  is  the  tes- 
timony of  house-wives.  They  say  the  fumes  from  the  kitchen  do 
not  lodge  in  other  parts  of  the  house,  advertising  every  caller  for  the 
next  six  hours,  of  certain  articles  of  diet.  Who  fails  to  remember  that 
on  certain  occasions  when  ushered  into  the  parlor  at  any  hour  from 
1,  p.  m.,  to  6,  p.  m.,  that  the  **si}ent  voices"  of  air  said,  '^codfish^^' 
^^cabbage,'^  "<mibn«,"  etcetera,  for  dinner  to-day  f  Now  if  these 
Toices  never  testify  to  the  presence  of  this  oder,  in  the  houses 
yentilated  by  Ruttan's  system,  therein  is  strong  if  not  de- 
monstrative proof  of  the  thoroughness  of  this  ventilation.  The 
testimony  is  the  same  in  crowded  school-rooms^there  being  none 
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of  that  confined  and  fetid  smell  so  common  to  the  nnTontilated 
rooms.  The  same  testimony  is  given  with  reference  to  the  church. 
Indeed,  this  evidence  is  varied  and  cumulative,  hut  we  pass  for  the 
present. 

4.  Cost  for  Right  of  Use. — Any  one  wishing  to  use  this  method 
must,  of  course,  purchase  the  right  of  use.  The  cost  of  this  right 
varies  from  one  and  one-fourth  to  two  per  cent,  on  cost  of  building ; 
the  per  cent  heing  lightest  on  huildings  of  lightest  cost. 

5.  Economy  in  Fud, — J.  A.  Sewall,  the  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciences,  in  the  Normal  University,  made  a  test  of  the  economy  in 
fuel  for  one  day.  He  compared  the  University  warmed  by  steam, 
and  the  school -house  warmed  and  ventilated  hy  the  Ruttan  system. 
The  amount  of  air  to  warm  was,  in  the  school-house,  144,000  cnhic 
feet ;  in  the  University,  450,000.  The  fuel  used  was,  in  the  school - 
house,  800  pounds  of  coal  and  60  pounds  of  wood ;  in  the  University, 
7,000  of  coal.  The  average  hight  of  the  thermometer  was,  in  school- 
house,  69  degrees,  in  the  University,  67  degrees.  This  shows  a 
space  a  little  rising  three  fold,  and  fuel  a  little  rising  eight  fold. 
Stated  otherwise,  the  same  space  under  the  old  method  required 
about  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  fuel  as  the  new.  This  is  one 
fact  in  the  tentative  process  under  the  law  of  induction,  and  when  it 
shall  be  corroborated  by  a  sufficient  number  of  other  facts,  we  have 
our  law  or  rule.  Without  giving  details  we  may  state  that  other 
parties  gave  statements  of  similar  results  in  their  experiences.  On 
this  point  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  testimony. 

6.  Favorable  Testimony. — We  found  testimony  in  hehalf  of  this 
system  in  abundance.  We  insert  a  few  statements  from  printed  cir- 
culars. Says  the  School  Board  of  Bloomington,  (one  of  whose 
houses  is  warmed  and  ventilated  in  accordance  with  this  system,) 
^'Our  new  school-house,  accommodating  six  hundred  pupils,  is  now 
in  full  operation,  and  the  ventilation  is  perfect,  while  the  warming 
process  is  all  that  can  he  desired."  Says  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  a  card  to  the  agents:  **  We  are  convinced  that  it  [this 
sjTstem]  is  more  perfect  than  anything  of  the  kind  extant,  and, 
indeed,  we  helieve  your  system  of  ventilation  the  only  perfect  one 
ever  yet  discovered,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  building  of 
school-houses,  churches,  and  other  public  buildings."  This  card  is 
signed  by  the  entire  Faculty  of  the  Normal,  also  by  a  couple  of  min- 
isters, and  by  two  or  three  physicians.  Similar  testimony  could  be 
added  from  Michigan,  but  the  above  is  sufficient  for  present  pur- 
poses. 

7.  Agency, — Desirous  of  making  this  system  of  immediate  prac- 
tical advantage  to  our  school  Trustees  and  others,  we  solicited  the 
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loeatioQ  of  tn  agency  in  IndiaDapolu.  ConseqneDt  upon  this,  Mr. 
B.  Y.  Enos,  builder,  is  now  making  arrangements  to  open  an  agency 
it  this  place.  Mr.  Enos  will,  therefore,  answer  calls  concerning  this 
matter,  whether  in  way  of  explanation,  or  whether  in  way  of  superin- 
tendiDg  the  work  of  patting  into  buildings.  Having  known  Mr. 
Enos  for  fifteen  years,  we  can  assure  all,  of  his  capability  and  integ- 
rity. 

8.  Informatum. — ^Mr.  Ruitan  has  published  a  book  setting  forth 
his  system  and  the  principles  underlying  it.  These  books  are  kept 
by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.  We  are  not  informed  whether 
they  are  kept  by  any  other  houses  in  the  United  States,  save  by  the 
publishers,  Putnam  h  Co.,  New  York.  Per  courtesy  of  agents,  we 
obtained  eighty  or  a  hundred  small  pamphlets,  giving  some  facts 
relatr?e  to  the  system.  One  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  person  send- 
ing postage  stamp. 

9.  Conclusion, — We  hope  no  Trustee  or  Board  will  proceed  with 
a  boose  of  any  considerable  size,  without  investigating  this  system. 
If  it  be  not  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  it  is,  without  doubt,  far  in 
advance  of  any  system  heretofore  in  use.  Giving  no  opinion  now 
about  the  principles  that  underlie  this  system,  or  about  remote  and 
olterior  inconveniences,  or  evils  that  may  attach  or  that  may  be 
developed,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  in  the  houses  we  examined  it 
doet  the  vxyrk  proposed.  If  the  results  are  rights  the  principles 
can  hardly  be  wrong. 


GOOD  OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  JOURNAL. 

It  has  become  the  custom  of  papers  and  journals  of  all  descrip- 
tions to  publish  from  time  to  time  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the 
good  opinions  concerning  themselves.  Feeling  some  delicacy  in 
presenting  statements  relating  so  nearly  to  self,  we  should  decline  to 
present  such  were  it  not  that  the  inference  might  fairly  lie,  that  no 
"good  opinions"  had  been  uttered  concerning  our  jsumal.  From 
numerous  opinions  of  the  Und  in  our  possession  we  select  the 
following : 

The  Western  Christian  AdvoccUe,  Cincinnati,  noticing  the  recent 
transfer  of  the  publishing  department  says:  *^The  Journai., 
always  good,  will  be  rendered  in  the  new  hands  still  more  attractive." 

The  Brooklyn  -  Union,  New  York,  says :  "  The  Indiana  School 
JouBNALisa  live  journal.  Spice  and  ability  characterise  its  arti- 
cles.   The  best  educational  writers  of  the  state,  and  there  are  none 
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better  anywhere,  are  among  its  contributors,  also  a  goodly  number  of 
distinguished  educators  of  other  states.'* 

Says  the  Fiyrt  Wayne  Daily  OazeUe:  **We  are  glad  to  nodoe 
that  the  Journal  keeps  pace  with  the  general  progress  of  our 
state.  The  February  number  will  compare  faTorably  with  any  edu- 
cational monthly  that  comes  to  our  table/' 

Says  the  Indianapolis  Daily  Herald:  "This  periodical  shonid 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  State/' 

Says  the  (Xncinnati  Journal  of  OoTMnerce :  This  is  a  very  ably 
conducted  school  journal." 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  are  permitted  to  extract  from  the 
written  opinions  of  some  of  our  co-laborers : 

Examiner  Stone,  of  Madison  county  says :  *^  In  retrospecting  the 
last  almost  four  years  in  the  service  of  school  examiner  of  Madison 
county,  I  can  but  review  the  causes  of  the  contrast  between  our 
present  educational  condition,  and  that  of  four  years  ago.  Among 
the  most  prominent  of  these  causes,  justice  demands  that  I  place  the 
School  Journal  with  its  beneficial  influence  upon  our  school 
officers  and  teachers." 

Says  Hamilton  S.  McKae,  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Muncie, 
Delaware  county :  *'  No  teacher  worthy  of  so  general  a  title  can 
afford  to  do  without  a  School  Journal.  For  Indiana  teachers, 
their  own  journal  is  the  best" 

Says  W.  H.  DeMotte,  President  of  Indinna  Female  College :  "  The 
Journal  comes  with  manifest  improvement.  The  numbers  of  the  cur- 
rent year  give  strong  pledge  of  increased  usefulness.  We  not  only 
commend  the  Journal,  but  we  hold  it  as  an  essential  in  the  profes- 
sional well-doing  and  well-being  of  every  teacher  in  Indiana." 

President  Benton,  of  the  N.  W.  C.  University,  after  alluding  to 
the  teacher's  wants  in  professional  reading,  says :  **  These  wants 
the  Journal  meets  in  a  degree  equal  to  any  journal  of  other 
states," 

Says  Dr.  Nutt,  President  of  the  State  University:  "The  Indi- 
ana School  Journal  is. an  able  educational  monthly.  It  has 
done  much  for  the  cause  of  education  in  Indiana,  and  is  indispensable 
to  every  teacher  who  desires  to  excel  in  his  profession." 


The  Pookbt.-— Prom  Prof.  O.  H.  Smith,  of  Rockport  Collegiate 
Institute,  we  learn  that  Cannelton  is  to  build  a  school  house  thit 
summer,  costing  $14,000.  Thus  another  school  house  is  to  be  "  sstnak 
into  the  pocket." 
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THE    SUPERINTENDENCr. 

H    IS   with  real   pleasure  that    we    announoe    the  nominatioB 
to  the  Saperintendenoy  of  that  ahle  and  ezperienood  educator,  Prof. 
Barnabafl  C.  Hobbs.  So  well  known  is  Prof.  Hobbs  to  the  teachers  of 
the  State  that  lengthened  statements  coBceming  him  are  unnecessary. 
A  few  facts  may,  however,  be  appropriate. 

Prof.  H.  is  in  every  sense  an  Indianaian,  *'  being  native  to  the 
msDor  bom/'  He  has  been  an  edooator  all  his  life ;  was  Superin^ 
teodent  of  Earlham  College  several  years  ago ;  snbfleqnehtly  Presi- 
dent of  Bloomingdale  Academy,  the  Friends'  school  in  Parke  coanty^ 
siBce  the  fall  of  1866  has  been  President  of  Earlham  College ;  has 
been  an  active  member  and  an  efficient  worker  in  the  State  Teachers' 
Aaaoeiation  since  its  organization  in  1854.  Added  to  all  this,  Prof. 
Hebbs  has  a  life  record  of  ineormptible  integrity. 

In  our  February  issue  we  gave  such  facts  as  we  oould  command  con^ 
cerning  Mr.  Phillipps,  the  other  nominee,  and  would  have  been 
pleased  to  give  a  fuller  statement  had  we  had  the  data.  We  may 
here  add  a  fact  since  given  us,  namely,  that  where  he  has  taught,  he 
has  the  reputation  of  being  -scholarly. 

The  names,  postal  address,  and  fields  of  educational  labor  of  the 
two  Domineee  for  the  Superintendenoy  of  Publio  Instruction,  are, 
(Republican,)  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  President  of  Earlham  College, 
filehmond,  Wayne  county.  (Democrat,)  Rev.  John  R.  Phillipps, 
Phillipps,  Principal  of  the  Washington  Public  schools,  Daviess  Co. 


METHODS,  EXPERIMENTS,  PRACTICES. 

ORTHOOBAPHr. 

The  best  method  of  teaching  the  art  of  spelling  is  that  which 
enables  pupils  to  write  and  pronounce  correctly  the  words  of  our 
language.  My  experience  and  observation  have  proved  to  my  satis- 
faction that  the  old-fashioned  or  spelling-book  method  is  not  the 
best.  I  have  seen  pupils  who  could  stand  in  a  class  or  at  a  spelling- 
sehool,  and  spell  every  word  in  the  spelling-book ;  but  give  them  a 
pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  require  them  to  write  the  words,  and  they 
would  mispell  many,  and  if  the  words  be  those  not  found  in  the 
spelling-book,  their  spelling  was  miserable.  How  shall  we  obviate 
this  ?  I  speak  with  reference  to  pupils  in  the  Senior  Department  of 
oar  schools.  At  the  beginning  of  my  first  term  this  year,  I  had  an 
exercise  in  composition  to  test  the  advancement  of  my  pupils  in 
orthography.  In  forty  compositions  eighty-five  words  were  Biisspelled. 
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After  three  months  experienpe,  I  reduced  the  nomher  of  miaspelled 
words  to  fourteen.    To  effect  this  result,  I  proceeded  as  follows : 

1.  I  used  no  spelling-book,  so  called,  but  placed  each  misspelled 
word  on  the  blackboard,  and  had  evexy  pupil  write  it  correctly  on 
slate. 

2.  Pronounced  ten  words  from  the  reading  lesson  each  day,  not 
permitting  a  pupil  to  pronounce  a  syllable  while  spelling.  PupUfl 
required  to  pronounce  the  word,  after  hearing  it  pronounced,  also 
pronouncing  it  when  read  by  letters,  not  syllables.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  when  we  write  we  do  not  stop  to  pronounce  the  syllables 
as  we  write  the  wordd.  That  is  the  reason  why  so  many  good  oral 
spellers  fail  when  they  come  to  write  the  words — their  manner  of 
spelling  orally  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  manner  of  spelling  when 
writing.  The  mental  habits  of  hesitating  when  spelling  is  cultiyated 
by  the  habit  of  stopping  to  pronounce  syllables,  and  that  babit  is  a 
bad  one,  and  causes  many  misspelled  words  in  writing. 

MuNCiE,  Feb,  20,  1868.  G  C.  Walm. 


AN  ARGUMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  PRAYER. 

'^  The  effectual^  fervent^  prayer  qf  the  righteotu  man  avaUetk 
much.^* 

Jacob  prays — ^the  angel  is  conquered ;  E^u's  revenge  is  turned  to 
fraternal  love. 

Joseph  prays — ^he  is  deliyered  from  the  prison  of  Egypt. 

Moses  prays — ^Amalek  is  discomfited ;  Israel  triumphs. 

Joshua  prays — the  sun  stands  still ;  victory  is  gained. 

David  prays — ^Ahithopel  goes  out  and  hangs  himself. 

Asa  prays — Israel  gains  a  glorious  victory. 

£l\jah  prays — the  little  cloud  appears ;  the  rain  descends  upon  the 
earth ;  fire  descends  and  consumes  the  sacrifice. 

Elisha  prays-^the  waters  of  the  Jordan  are  divided  ;  a  child  is  re- 
stored  to  life. 

Isaiah  prays — one  hundred  and  eighty-four  thou«nd  Assyrians  are 
dead. 

Hezekiah  prays — the  sun  dial  is  turned  back ;  his  life  is  prolonged. 

Mordeoai  prays— Haman  is  hanged ;  Israel  is  free. 

Nehemiah  prays — the  King's  heart  is  softened. 

Jesus  prays — and  Lasarus  comes  forth  from  the  grave. 

The  above,  we  copy,  with  slight  modifications,  from  an  exchange. 
It  will  be  an  admirable  morning  lesson,  to  be  read  before  the  school. 
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BELIOION  IN  COLLEGES. 

A  etroalar  sent  by  Andoyer  Theological  Seminary,  the  Colleges  of 
New  England  and  Middle  States,  containing  the  following  questions, 
elicited  the  following  replies : 

QUI8TI0N8. 

1.  Number  of  stodents  ? 

2.  Number  of  professors  <^  Feligion? 

3.  Number  who  made  profession  in  the  last  year? 

4.  Number  intending  to  enter  the  ministry  ? 

BBPLIEB.  "" 

Bates,  Maine,  48,     W,    13,    14,    A  revival;  daily  prayer  meel> 

inffs. 
Bowdoin,  Maine,     122,     ^     1,    — ,   Considerable  interest. 
DartmoutlM  N.  H.,    292,    120,    10^    30. 


Middlebury,  Vt., 
Universtty,  Vt, 
Amherst,  Mass., 
Harvard,  Mass., 
WiHianLs  Mass., 
Browo,  &.  I., 
Wesleyan,  Con|>., 
Yale,  Conn., 
Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
fiutgers,  N.  J«, 

Dickenson,  Penn., 
St  Johns,  Mdn 
Kenyon,  Ohio, 


66,  37,  ->  19. 

60,  30,  12,  9. 

240,  166,  10,  73.    No  unusual  interest. 

479,  90,  2,  — .    Favorable. 

179,  113,  6,  26.    Much  Christian  activity. 

186,  116,  6,  32.    Meetings  quite  well  attended. 

139,  114,  — ,  33.    ""A  good  degree  of  interest.^ 

606,  196,  9,  •--. 

183,  91,  ^  64.    "« Serious  but  hopeltil.'^ 

136,  62,  2,  27.    ''Respectftil   attention  paid 

to  preaching.^ 

141,  71,  23,  12.    A  very  good  state. 

120,  8,  7,  -. 

•8, 


47,     4,    29. 
Ten  of  the  Amherst  students  intend  to  be  missionaries. 

A  dash  indicates  an  omission  in  the  reports. 


The  GrOLD  Dusr  09  Llpe.— In  the  gold-working  room  in  the 
United  States  mint  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  said  that  the  floor  is  con- 
stracted  of  a  peculiar  net  work  of  wooden  bars,  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  the  falling  dust  of  the  precious  metal.  At  the  close  of  each 
hy  this  net  work  is  removed,  and  the  floor  swept,  and  every  particle 
of  this  dust  saved.  The  amount  thus  saved  is  reported  to  be  about 
t30,000  per  annum. 

Every  day  of  almost  every  human  being  has  its  fragmonts 
of  time,  fractions  of  hours  and  fractions  of  minutes,— the  true 
Hold  dust  of  Itfe,  These  are  treasures  prised,  and  precious  to 
Ima  who  has  the  "  peculiar  net  work"  to  catch  them.  The  farmer 
who  shall  happily  save  these  fWtgments,  may,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
wont  as  their  produets  a  neat  yard,  with  dean  walks  and  green 
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swards,  or  perchanoe  an  extra  grape  arbor,  laden  with  the  Iubciow 
friits  of  autumn.  The  teacher  or  pupil  who  shall  save  these  frag- 
ments, may,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  reckon  as  their  products  the 
mastery  of  several  volumes  c^  history,  or  a  handsome  beginning  in  a 
new  language.  Happy,  indeed,  is  he  who  shall  be  able  to  save  th«ae 
fragments  of  time, — ^these  gold  dusts  of  life.  He  who  so  does,  not 
only  conforms  to  the  highest  law  of  human  economy,  bat  obeys  the 
beautiful  injunction  of  the  Savior,  wherein  he  says:  ^^  Gather ih^ 
the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  may  be  lost."  Let  all, 
therefore,  gather^the  gold  dust  of  lifb,  thereby  attaining  a  richer 
culture  and  developing  a  nobler  eharaoter. 

Shade  Trees. — ^Teachers,  Directors,  and  Trustees,  will  not  fail  to 
Yemember  that  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  for  planting  treea.  Let 
all  remember  that  a  shadeless,  leafless,  grassless,  school  yard,  sen^ 
dreariness  to  the  heart  of  teacher  and  piipil.  Ther^oie,  let  taaebers 
and  officers,  interest  themselves  in  planting  and  preserving  shade 

trees. 

• 

BiOC»Apa,i;OAL.--The  second  ia  the  aeriesi  of  sketches  of  Indi- 
ana's earlier  and  prominent  edncatoi-s,  will  ooefor  in  next  number  of 
the  Journal.  We  are  gratified  to  meet  with  such  cordial  commea- 
dation  of  the  first  sketch ;  ako  of  this  method  of  honoring  tbeae 
worthy  men.  We  tmst  our  readers  in  general  have  a  Itke  apprecia- 
tion of  the  history  of  these  eartier  and  venerable  laborers. 

Contributors.— We  are  hftppji  to.b»  able  to  add  to  the  Kstof 
our  contribtttoro  fov  the  current  year,  the  names  of  tkt  folk>wiBX  dis- 
tinguished educators :  President  Barnabaa  C.  Hobbs,  of  Earlkam 
College ;  Prof.  Daniel  Kirkwood,  of  the  State  Univeraity ;  and  Pro£ 
Joseph  A.  Sewall,  of  Normal  University,  Illinois. 

Liberal. — From  Hamilton  S.  McHae,  we  learn  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Delaware  County  have  authorized  the  Ezamioer  to 
draw  upon  the  county  treasury  for  $200,  in  addition  to  the  aonual 
appropriation,  for  Institute  purposes  for  the  current  year.  .  "  Liberal 
men  devise  liberal  things.'' 

IhrDieAi^ON.-^Winehester,  Randolph  County,  dedicated  her  new 
dohool  house  in  the  last  week  of  February.  Though  we  solicited  a 
statement  of  proceedings  to  be  forwarded  to  the  JoumNAL,  nothing 
has  come.  It  would  be  pleasant  if  some  of  our  neighbors  would 
more  fully  keep  t^e  oemmandment,  ^^  Let  your  light  shine." 

BACK-BiTEga-^It  10  not  our  pcuitoBe  to  eUboraite  these  odioii^ 
terms.  We  piPopoBe  on^  to  give  tbem  their  shortest  and  best  defiiU- 
tioiitn«me1y:    ChrMcm  Qmnihah. 
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FROM   ABROAD. 

Pehcils.— A  firm  in  CastletOD,  Vermont,  turns  out  125,000  slate 
pencils  per  day. 

Copper  Ore. — Foar  hundred  and  fifVy  thousand  tons  of  copper 
ore  were  taken  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines  last  year. 

GsoBOiA. — ^Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  has  just  published 
an  elaborate  work  entitled  ^*  The  History  of  the  War  between  the 
States;  its  Causes,  Character,  Conduct  and  Results/' 

MiOHiOAN. — ^The  Legislature  in  Michigan  has  passed  a  resolution 
nqnestiog  their  members  in  Congress  to  use  their  influenoe  to  secure 
denatiens  of  lands  by  the  Genend  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
endoving  Female  Colleges  in  the  various  States. 

Ohio.— Hon.  Joh^^  A.  Norris,  present  School  Commissioner  of 
Ohio,  was  re-nonainated  at  the  recent  Republican  Convention  of  that 

State. 

Kansas. — The  Kansas  Educational  Journal  has  recently  adopted 
>  new  dress,  and  we  believe,  new  type.  It  has  grown  in  size  and  im- 
proved in  matter.    In  short,  it  has  moved  to  the  front 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  that  State  recently  elected  Miss 
Emma  Hunt  Enrolling  Clerk. 

Massachubstts. — The  school  authorities  of  Worcester  have 
aboliished  a  **  Medal  Fund,''  it  having  been  found  to  provoke  envy, 
jealousy  and  disappointment  among  the  pupils. 

Lavsrence  has  recently  erected  a  High  School  building,  which,  in- 
eladin^  grounds,  costs  $70,000. 

Nkw  York.— The  School  Board  of  New  York  City  asks  for 
t2,000,000  to  carry  the  schools  through  the  current  year. 

Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  of  Vassar  College,  who  lectured  before  our 
State  Association  last  winter,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Natu- 
ral History  in  Williams  College. 

Elihtt  Bubritt,  the  learned  blacksmith,  has  recently  started  a 
marine  in  London  called  ** Fireside  Words." 

Larob  Pay.— 'The  daily  pay  of  four  Europeans  is  as  follows : 
Qoecn  Yieterm,  $6,027;  the  King  of  Prussia,  $8,210;  VnneiB  Jo- 
••ph,  $10»950;  and  Louis  Napokon,  $14,240. 
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France. — ^The  Scientific  American  says,  France  has  recently  di»- 
covered  **  that  one-third  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  are 
anable  to  read  or  write/' 

England  and  Canada. — From  a  recent  report  of  an  education^ 
commiBBLon,  it  seems  that  England  in  America  is  excelling  England 
in  Europe.  The  Queen  recently  appointed  commissioners  to  inves- 
tigate the  Public  School  System  of  England,  Scotland,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada,  and  report  the  results.  The  investigation  and 
the  report  have  been  made.  Rev.  James  Eraser,  M.  A.,  one  of  the 
commissioners  pronounces  the  school  system  of  Canada  far  in 
advance  of  that  of  England.  In  a  resume  of  the  systems  he  boldi 
the  following  lanj^uage :  *^  Such,  in  all  its  main  features,  is  the 
school  system  of  Upper  Canada.  A  system  in  the  eyes  of  its  ad- 
ministrators, who  regard  it  with  justifiable  complaoenoy,  not  perfect^ 
but  yet  far  in  advamce,  a*  a  nystem  of  national  education,  of  oMjf- 
thing  we  can  show  at  home^    (Italicizing  mine.) 

PUBLISHKBS*  NOTICE.— Parties  desiring  to  change  their  Post  Otlce  address  for 
the  Journal,  should  always  give  name  of  place  ft-om  which  they  wish  their  sd- 
dress  changed.  Our  mailing  list  extends  over  more  than  SOO  ledger  pages.  It  ti» 
therefore,  difficult  to  find  a  name  unless,  in  ordering  a  change,  the  original  sA- 
dross  is  given. 


BOOK    TABLE. 


Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps  :  Published  by  E.  H.  BuUer  h 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

In  artistic  finish  these  maps  are  truly  beautiful.  The  various  colors 
represent  to  the  eye  the  relative  height  of  mountains,  table-IaDds, 
valleys,  one  shade  blending  with  another  as  the  naguntain  descends  to 
the  table-land,  and  the  table-land  to  the  valley. 

A  set  of  these  maps  consists  of  seven  pieces,  six  of  which  meaaure 
each,  26  and  30}  inches.  These  maps  are  all  on  canvas,  consequently 
will  bear  long  usage.  They  have  not  the  oljecti enable  element  that 
some  maps  have,  namely,  a  map  on  each  side,  thus  subjecting  them 
to  abrasions  from  the  wall.  In  the  hands  of  skillf\il  teachers,  these 
maps  must  yield  good  results. 

Robinson's  Mathematical  Series:  A  new  Treatise  on  the 
Elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Edited  by  J. 
F.  Quinby,  A.  M.,  L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  University  of  Boohester. 

This  work  oannot,  with  any  propriely,  be  called  a  revised  edition 
of  Bobinson's  Treatise  on  the  Calculus.    It  is  a  veiy  different,  and, 
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we  are  pleased  to  say,  a  much  saperior  book — evidentiy  the  produc- 
tion of  a  thorough  mathematician  and  practical  instructor.  Some  sub- 
jects were  omitted  which  might,  perhaps  hare  been  retained ;  but  ''the 
oeoesaity  devolved  on  the  author,  either  to  be  limited  in  the  number 
and  full  in  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  selected,  or  full  in  the  num- 
ber of  subjects,  and  limited  in  their  discussion.  The  former  choice 
waa  taken.  Keeping  in  view  the  logical  progressive  development  of 
the  principles.''  The  work  is  one  of  great  merit,  and  we  take  pleas- 
ore  in  recommending  it  to  the  notice  of  teachers  and  professors  in 
our  high  schools  and  colleges.  I).  K. 

The  CiTLTiVATiON  of  the  Native  Grape  :    By  George  Ilusuian, ' 
of  Hermann,  Missouri.     New   York :    Geo.  E.  &  F.  Woodward. 
16mo,  pp.  192.     Price  $1.50. 

This  work  gives  instruction  in  preparing  the  grounds,  planting, 
patting  in  posts,  erecting  trellises,  Ac,  necessary  to  grape  culture. 
It  de^c^ibes  the  character  of  soil  and  climate  ;  discusses  the  varieties 
of  grapes,  showing  their  hardiness,  and  yield  in  both  grapo  and  wine. 

The  author  maintains  that  grapes  do  well  in  the  following  States : 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  most  of  the  Southern  States. 
fc*erhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  book  is  the  statement  of 
profits.  The  author  states  that  a  vineyard  of  two  acres  yielded  in 
one  year  a  net  profit  of  $4,065.  Also  that  a  vineyard  of  two  and 
ODe  half  acres,  under  his  own  management,  yielded  a  net  profit  in 
fire  years  of  $19,679.80.  Such  figures  as  these  throw  a  golden^  as 
well  as  a  rural  charm  around  grape  growing. 

Mr.  Husman  is  said,  by  those  who  know  him,  to  deal  with  facts 
rather  than  fancies  or  theories,  hence  these  figures,  though  sur- 
prisingly large,  are,  most  likely,  strictly  accurate.  It  would  surely 
be  plea^^ant  to  sit,  every  one  ^'under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,''  with 
a  net  income  of  $3,900. 

Manual  of  Elementary  Loqig:  Designed  especially  for  the 
use  of  Teachers  and  Learners.  By  Lyman  A.  Atwater,  Professo  r 
of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    12mo,  pp.  224. 

The  artistic  features  of  this  book  are  superior.  The  paper  is  firm 
tod  white,  the  type  is  open  and  clear,  the  cover  neat,  and  the  bind- 
ing seemingly  strong. 

In  subject  matter  the  author  is  unusually  clear  and  concise.  It  is 
nre  that  we  find  a  book  in  which  so  much  thought  is  pressed  into 
so  small  a  compass  of  language.  If  authors  would  study  what  the 
"bay*men"  call  the  baling  process,  of  compressing  ten  cubic  feet  into 
ODe,  we  might  buy  16mos,  instead  of  8vo8,  and  one  volume  instead  of 
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two  or  three  on  the  same  theme.  Mr.  Atwater  has  done  somethiDg  in 
the  baling  process  in  the  yolume  before  ns.  Added  to,  and  somewhat 
consequent  upon  this  coneiseness,  is  clearness.  He  is  olear  in  both 
thought  and  language.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
author  only  proposes  an  elementery  treatise,  consequently,  any 
one  seeking  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  difficult  and  important 
sci^ice  must  seek  another  author.  This,  as  the  author  claims,  is  ao 
elementary  logic. 

Alden's  Citizen's  Manual,  A  text  book  on  Government,  for 
Common  Schools,  by  Reverend  Joseph  Alden,  President  of  Qie 
State  Normal  School  of  New  York.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.. 
16mo,  pp.  134,  price  50  cents. 

Having,  for  several  years,  iosisted  that  the  principles  of  Civil  Gav- 
erument,  should  be  studied  in  one  of  the  more  advanced  clasEes  in 
our  Common  Schools,  we  welcome  new  works  on  this  subject.  They 
give  indication  of  a  sentiment  which  will  ultimately  yield  the  de- 
sired results.  While  thus  welcoming  this  book,  as  an  indication,  in 
some  degree,  of  public  sentiment,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  it  is  not  np. 
in  the  fullest  measure,  to  what  we  conceive  the  subject  to  require. 

Our  chief  objection  to  this  work  lies  against  its  catechetical  fea-  • 
ture.    This  objection  we  make  not  to  this  book  alone,  but  to  ail 
books  on  any  subject,  when  the  catechetical  method  is  adopted. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  some  subjects  introduced, 
which  are  entirely  too  abstruse  for  a  book  assuming  to  be  so  ele- 
mentary. 

This  book  will  be  valuable,  and  perhaps  more  reliable,  than  any 
book  of  its  grade  now  before  the  public,  but  not  so  valuable  as  the 
book  which  we  hope  the  next  ten  years  will  produce  on  this  subject. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education.— The  January  num- 
ber of  this  Journal  comes  replete  with  solid  matter.  The  following 
is  the  table  of  contents :  The  Clergy  and  Popular  Education,  Eng- 
lish Pedagogy,  A  New  Discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of  Teaching, 
Abraham  Cowley  and  Realistic  Instruction  in  England,  A  Plan  of  a 
Philosophical  College,  in  1661,  Public  Instruction  in  Switzerland. 
The  Philosophy  and  Method  of  Teaching,  Co-education  of  the 
Sexes,  Normal  Schools,  American  Ethnology.  This  Magasine  is 
published  quarterly,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  $4  per  annum. 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  is  an  able  paper.  Dr.  Beid,  uses  not  only  an 
eloquent  tongue  in  the  pulpit,  but  a  strong  pen  in  the  sanctum.  No 
abler  church  paper  reaches  our  table.  Published  weekly,  -at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  at  $2,50  per  annum. 
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J  A        ANDREW  WYLIE,  D.  D. 
PKESIDENT  OF  THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BT  THEOPHILU8  A.  WYUK,   D.  D.,  PROFESSOR  IH  U9DIANA   UNIVKSfllTT. 

Andrew  Wylie  was  born  April  12,  1789.  He  was  the 
son  of  Adam  Wylie,  a  native  of  Oonnty  Antrim,  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  probably 
abont  the  year  1776,  and  settled  in  Fayette  county,  West- 
em  Pennsylvania,  then  a  new  country,  and  far  west.  The 
hardy  settlers  in  those  days  had  but  little  time  to  devote 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind ;  it  was  as  much  as  they 
could  do  to  make  a  living  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  child  of  parents  thus 
situated.  He  was  not  surrounded  by  a  literary  atmos- 
phere, by  the  inspiration  of  which  a  love  of  learning  was 
imparted  to,  and  fostered  in  his  youthful  mind.  His  sur- 
roundings, if  we  except  his  religious  training,  and  the 
daily  worship  of  God,  as  practiced  at  his  father's  house, 
were  such  as  would  produce  the  practical  farmer,  rather 
than  the  lover  of  learning  and  the  diligent  scholar.  His 
early  education  was  such  as  he  received  at  the  common 
school  during  those  seasons  when  he  could  be  best  spared 
irom  the  labors  of  the  farm.  The  early  development  (ft 
his  mind  was,  in  a  great  degree,  due  to  his  mother,  df 
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whom  he  often  spoke  with  the  greatest  affection.    She 
took  special  pains  to  imbue  the  minds  of  her  children 
with  the  spirit  of  piety  and  the  love  of  truth.    The  late 
Dr.  William  Wylie,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  still  affectionately 
remembered  on  account  of  his  fervent  piety,  was  one  of 
these  children.  For  a  number  of  years  Andrew  Wylie  wa» 
engaged  with  his  father  on  the  farm.    After  a  hard  day'a 
work — for  in  those  times  there  were  no  labor-saving  ma- 
chines, by  which  the  farmer  of  the  present  day  is  saved 
from  so  much  severe  and    exhausting    toil — ^he  would 
spend  the  evening  in  storing  his  mind  with  some  ^seful 
knowledge.  It  is  to  this  vigorous  bodily  exercise,  which  he 
was  compelled  to  undergo,  that  his  aouad  and  healthy  con-' 
stitution  is  to  be  ascribed.    To  his  very  last  days  it  was  a 
part  of  his  daily  work  to  perform  some  manual  labor  out 
of  doors.    His  favorite  gynuxastic  exercise  was  with  the 
ax,  in  wielding  which  he  had  few  superiors.    Sis  love  of 
learning  early  manifeated  itself.    From  his  childhood  he 
was  a  great  reader ;  reading  whatever  books  he  had  ac- 
cess to,  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  well  for  him  that  such  floods 
of  trashy  literature  as  now-a-days  are  enervating  and 
corrupting  the  minda  of  youth  had  no  ^atence  theiu 
The  Bible,  some  histories,  and  some  religious  works, 
and  these  not  in  great  numbers,  were  snch  as  he,  £rom 
necessity,  was  obliged  to  use.    We  have  aeen  a  small 
manuscript  geography,  giving  evidence  by  its  appearance 
of  having  been  well  used,  which  was  copied,  and,  per- 
haps, compiled  by  himself  when  a  hoy,  either  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  copy,  or  in  order  to  im- 
press the  subject  better  on  his  mind.    When  about  fif- 
teen years  old  he  entered  Jefferson  College,  Canona- 
burgh,  then  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Dunlap,  through 
which  he  passed  with  great  honor  to  himself,  and  with 
little  or  no  expense  to  his  parents,  defraying  his  expenses 
by  teaching  or  some  other  Nhoneat  labor.    It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  there  are  still  some  amoijjg  the  students  of 
our  colleges  who  thus  nobly  and  independently  atsruggle 
onward.  Such  young  men  teiow  the  value  of  an  education, 
and  can  appreciate  tib^  labors  of  a  faithful  teachw.    In 
October,  isiQ,  he  graduated  ^with  the  first  ho»or.    Imme- 
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diate  after  his  gradnation  he,  now  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  was  appointed  tutor;  and  Dr.  Dunlap  resigning 
about  a  year  afterward,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
President  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Faculty  consent- 
ing and  approving  of  their  act,  in  thus  making  the  young- 
est and  lowest  in  office  their  head. 

In  the  year  1817,  Dr.  Wylie  resigned  the  Presidency  of 
Jefferson  College,  and  accepted  that  of  Washington,  in  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  about  seven  miles  from  Canons- 
burgh,  in  Uie  hope  that  the  two  institutions  should  be 
imitod.  In  this  hope  he  was  disappointed;  the  attempted 
onion  produced  a  series  of  troubles  and  difficulties,  and 
was  probably  the  cause  of  the  removal  of  Dr.  Wylie  to 
Indiana.  It  was  sometime  in  the  fall  of  1827  that  Dr. 
Wylie  removed  from  Pennsylvania.  In  the  winter  of 
1838  Indiana  College  was  chartered  by  the  legislature. 
A  literary  institution,  under  the  name  of  the  State  Semi- 
nary, had  been  carried  on  for  some  years  previous,  under 
the  superintendency  of  Professors  Hall  and  Harney,  who 
together  with  Dr.  Wylio  constituted  the  first  Faculty  of 
the  college.* 

It  has  often  been  made  an  objection  to  the  character  of 
Dr.  Wylie  that  he  had  so  many  quarrels  with  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  It  is  admitted  that  he  had  several 
disagreeable  conflicts  of  this  kind ;  but  it  is  no  sign  either 
of  a  good  man  or  a  great  man  to  pass  through  this  world 
without  strife.  While  it  is  always  desirable  to  live  in 
peace  with  all  mankind,  it  is  often  impossible.  Nor  do 
wo'think  it  always  eulogy  to  say  of  a  public  man  that  he  has 


«The  condition  of  things  in  Bloomington  at  that  early  day  Is  thus  given  by  the 
Piesideiit  of  the  Board,  Dr.4)aTid  H.  Maxwell,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Wylie  inform- 
ing him  of  his  election :  "Our  college  was  chartered  last  winter  [18S8]  by  th» 
legislature  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  charter  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees met  in  Bloomington,  and  was  organised  on  the  8d  inst.,  (May,  1838.)  Hitherto- 
onr  instttntion  of  learning  existed  under  the  name  of  the  *State  Seminary  <tt  Indi- 
ana.' The  ftinds  for  the  support  of  the  college  arise  ftrom  the  interest  of  nearly 
forty  thousand  dollars  loaned  out  by  authority  of  the  legislature.  The  present 
•mount  of  Interett  may  be  estimated  at  about  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
The  number  of  students  at  the  close  of  last  term  was  thirty-flve— making  all 
doe  allowances,  we  calculate  on  having  an  accession  of  twenty-ilve  students  the 
aext  sessien.  Students  ean  now  be  famished  in  Bloomlngton  with  good  rooms, 
boarding,  lodging,  washing,  Are  wood,  and  candles,  ft>r  $1 JU,  or  at  most  $iJBXy  per 
week.   The  price  of  tuition  is  $10.00  per  annum." 
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lived  without  an  enemy,  or  without  a  q^arrel.  Opposition 
to  evil  creates  foes,  and  zeal  in  a  good  cause,  sometimes, 
when  not  well  directed  will  cause  even  good  men  to  be 
at  variance  with  each  other.  It  was  not  long  after  the 
organization  of  the  college  that  the  good  feeling  among 
the  members  of  the  faculty  was  interrupted,  which  led  to 
the  resignation  of  all  but  the  President. 

About  the  year  1840,  formal  charges  were  preferred 
against  Dr.  Wylie  for  mal-administration  as  President  of 
the  College.  The  ostensible  reason  for  this  attack  was 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  education — the  real  cause,  we  be- 
lieve, was  that  Dr.  Wylie  did  not  treat  certain  members 
of  the  board  with  that  consideration  they  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to.  The  case  was  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  was  investigated  by  a  committee,  and  resulted 
in  the  full  acquital  of  the  President,  and  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  his  opponents.  There  were  other  charges, 
some  years  after,  examined  into  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
growing  out  of  some  diflficulty  with  the  students,  which, 
as  in  the  former  case,  resulted  in  the  confusion  of  his 
accusers. 

Very  different  estimates  have  been  put  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Wylie.  He  had  many  strong  friends,  and  there 
were  also  many  as  strongly  opposed  him.  The  former, 
perhaps,  would  be  disposed  to  go  to  excess  in  praising 
him;  the  latter  in  disparaging.  Those  acqainted  with 
him  will  not  find  it  difScult  to  account  for  this ;  he  was  a 
man  of  great  sensibility,  while  at  the  same  time  tolerant  and 
patient  to  a  fault,  of  everything  but  meaness  and  duplicity. 
A  person  in  whom  he  had  no  confidence  he  would  keep  at 
arms  length,  and  although  policy  would  dictate  an  oppo- 
site course,  he  would  hardly  treat  one*  thus  regarded  with 
common  courtesy.  He  would  never  throw  a  sop  to  Cer- 
berus, he  would  much  rather  strike  the  dog,  if  he  came  in 
his  way,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  bite,  than  pat  him  on 
the  head  and  make  a  friend  of  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  those  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  no  one  was  more 
affable.  He  was  in  his  element  when  surrounded  by 
genial  friends,  enlivening  conversation  by  his  wit  and 
wisdom.    Tliere  was  sometimes,  however,  about  him  an 
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apparent  want  of  civility,  a  brusk  manner,  which,  doubt- 
less, was  the  cause  of  some  bad  feeling  towards  him  on 
the  part  of  students  and  others.  This  arose  from  a  trait  ^ 
of  character  often  found  with  deep  thinkers  when  en-' 
gaged  in  some  subject  of  study.  Dr.  Wylie,  when  in  this 
mood,  hardly  noticed  any  one;  he  would  brush  past  his 
wife  and  daughters  in  the  streets  without  recognizing 
tbem;  others,  not  knowing  this  peculiarity,  when  thus 
slighted,  with  feelings  hurt  and  pride  wounded,  would, 
particularly  those  who  had  a  very  exalted  opinion  of 
their  own  merits,  be  deeply  and  oftentimes  implacably 
offended. 

Two  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  teacher.  Dr.  Wylie 
had  almost  in  perfection.  He  had  learning,  and  the  fac- 
ulty of  communicating  what  he  knew.  No  one  under- 
stood better  than  he  how  to  draw  out  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  admiration  in  which  he  is  held  by  many  of  his 
old  pupils  depends  on  his  teaching  them  how  to  think. 
Teachers  are  too  often  satisfied  with  the  mere  recitation 
from  the  work;  if  the  questions  are  answered  in  the 
words  of  the  book,  nothing  more  is  required.  It  is  not 
thought  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  form  an  independent 
judgment  or  draw  a  conclusion  from  what  has  came  under 
his  own  observation.  It  was  not  so  in  Dr.  Wylie's  method 
of  teaching.  Under  his  training  the  pupil  felt  that  he  was 
really  making  progress,  and  not  blindly  following  a  guide 
almost  as  blind  as  himself.  One  of  his  pupils,  who  has  at- 
tained considerable  reputation  in  the  political  world,  calls 
him  his  Mentor, — "  more  to  him  than  a  father,  for  he  was 
the  father  of  his  mind."  Another  thus  writes :  "  I  entered 
your  department  a  scoffer  and  an  unbeliever  in  revealed 
religion.  I  left  it  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth  of  divine 
revelation.  Dr.  W.  H.  McGuffey,  and  Gov.  H.  A.  Wise,  of 
Virginia,  Dr.  J.  W.  Scott,  of  S.  Hanover  College,  Hon. 
James  S.  Rollins,  of  Missouri,  with  others,  express  them- 
selves in  their  letters  to  Dr.  Wylie  with  the  same  freedom 
and  affection  as  sons  writing  to  a  beloved  father.  We 
might  also  refer,  in  showing  the  estimation  in  which  Dr. 
Wylie  was  held  by  his  pupils,  to  the  well-written  address 
on  his  life  and  character,  by  Dr.  T.  Parvin,  of  Indianapolis, 
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delivered  before  the  Society  of  Alumni,  in  July,  1858.  Dr. 
Wylie  had  a  well-merited  reputation  as  a  scholar.  His 
^learning  was  varied  and  profound.  He  was  a  perfect 
master  of  all  the  branches  he  professed  to  teach,  and  well 
read  in  the  literature  of  the  past  and  present.  He  had  an 
extraordinary  power  of  concentrating  his  mind  on  any 
subject  that  engaged  his  attention,  so  much  so  that  he 
oould  hardly  think  of  smything  else.  If  he  commenced  a 
book  he  generally  went  through  with  it,  even  although 
the  work  were  large  and  subject  difficult.  Thus  we  re- 
member his  poring  over  Kaut's  Metaphysics,  and  Plato, 
Cicero,  and  Aristotle,  in  their  original  languages.  This 
trait  of  Dr.  Wylie's  mind,  his  becoming  absorbed  as  it 
were  in  one  subject  for  so  long  a  time,  was  probably  the 
cause  of  that  distribution  of  studies,  which  was  adopted 
by  him  during  his  presidency  in  Washington  College,  and 
retained  for  some  years  in  the  College  of  Indiana.  Ac* 
cording  to  this  plan,  each  class  is  restricted  to  one  study 
during  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of 
time  devoted  to  Rhetorical  Exercises.  In  his  own  words, 
as  given  in  the  first  published  catalogue :  "  The  studies  of 
the  institution  are  so  conducted,  that  each  student  gives 
his  undivided  attention  to  one  principal  study  till  it  is 
completed.  This  method  has  been  adopted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  full  conviction  founded  on  twenty  years 
experience  and  observation,  that  it  possesses  many  and 
decided  advantages  over  that  pursued  in  most  colleges,— 
of  blending  together  a  variety  of  studies."  Thus  we  find 
the  Freshman  year  devoted  to  classical  studies,  the  Sopho- 
more to  mathematics,  the  Junior  to  natural  philosophy,  and 
the  Senior  to  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric,  &c. 
No  doubt  tliis  method  has  some  advantages,  and,  for  minds 
constituted  as  was  Dr.  Wylie's,  perhaps  it  is  the  best,  but 
it  certainly  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  volatile  and  imma* 
ture  minds  of  the  m^gority  of  college  students.  This  plan 
was  laid  aside  many  years  ago,  though  not  with  the  full 
approval  of  the  President. 

Dr-  Wylie  always  commanded  respect.  Even  in  times 
of  the  greatest  excitement,  he  was  never  treated,  either 
by  student  or  citizen,  with  any  indignity.    He  had  no 
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tnwble  in  goTeming  those  who  were  broQ^t  under  his 
immediate  oontrcd.  Having  himBelf  an  innate  sense  of 
propiietj,  he  regarded  a  system  of  minute  rules  and  reg- 
alations  with  respect  to  behavior,  as  altogether  unneces* 
sarj.  He  even  opposed  the  calling  of  a  roll  as  a  waste 
of  time.  Oood  stndents  as  a  matter  of  course  would  al- 
ways  be  at  their  posts,  and  it  was,  in  his  view,  useless  to 
altempt  to  make  aaiything  out  of  those  who  had  not  this 
seose  of  propriety.  Hence  it  appeared  to  some  that  he 
did  not  take  that  interest  in  all  the  students  that  was 
desirable.  His  intimacy  was  in  a  great  measure  restricted 
to  his  own  classes,  with  them  he  was  all  that  could  be 
desired  as  a  friend  and  teacher,  while  to  others,  especially 
when  engaged  in  some  subject  of  thought,  he  often 
learned  unsocial,  and  even  morose, — ^the  very  opposite  of 
his  real  character. 

Dr.  Wylie  never  courted  popularity.  Many  persons 
without  the  tithe  of  his  capital  of  learning,  intellect, 
and  moral  worth,  whose  great  aim  was  to  be  regarded 
as  great  men,  have  gained  for  themselves  an  ephemeral 
tepntation,  or  perhaps  a  lasting  reputation,  for  greater 
than  hie.  Just  as  we  find  among  merchants,  one  man 
with  a  small  capital  will  make  a  greater  display,  than  one 
with  a  fiur  larger  stock.  The  former  knows  how  to  present 
the  little  he  has,  to  the  very  best  advantage,  and  how  to 
make  others  help  Mm  to  do  it.  He  has  his  smiles  and  his 
winning  ways,  and  such  a  way  of  showing  off  bis  goods, 
tiiat  he  is  irresistible.  While  the  other  making  no  such 
display,  and  careless  with  regard  to  arrangement  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  (Ksplay,  and  apparently  indSfterent  to 
those  looking  for  bargains,  will  have  but  comparatively 
few  customers,  but  those  he  has  will  be  such  as  can  ap- 
preciate a  good  thing,  and  will  be  sure  that  they  will  not 
be  cheated.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  tbat  Dr.  Wylie  de- 
spised the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men, — he  valued  it,  as  if 
should  always  be  valued,  only  as  the  spontaneous  tribute 
to  true  merit 

As  a  writer.  Dr.  Wylie  was  clear  and  terse.  His  Bac- 
cidaureates,  and  published  writings  are  evidences  of  this. 
Jhej  are  always  interesting,  and  the  reader  will  always 
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find  himself  entertained  and  instracted  by  their  perusal. 
Dr.  Parvin  in  his  ^^  eulogy,"  thns  speaks  of  the  Addresses 
of  Dr.  Wylie :— "  Of  those  published  by  him,  probably 
that  which  he  delivered  before  the  Philomathean  Society 
of  Wabash  College,  July  1838,  the  subject  of  which  was, 
*  Thepropriety  of  retaining  the  Greek  and  Ro7nan  classics 
in  their  place  as  apart  of  study  necessary  in  the  course 
of  a  liberal  education ' — was  most  widely,  known,  and  won 
for  its  author  the  highest  praise.  Asher  Robbins,  of  Rhode 
Island,  one  of  the  finest  classical  scholars  ever  a  member 
of  our  National  Senate,  wrote  to  him  soliciting  a  copy  of 
the  address.  Daniel  Webster  also  wrote  to  him  for  the 
same  purpose.  Dr.  Wylie's  eulogy  on  La  Fayette,  deliv- 
ered in  this  town,  (Bloomington,)  elicited  a  letter  from 
Webster,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  production  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise.  Surely  the  students  of  Dr.  Wylie  are 
guilty  of  no  blind  idolatry,  or  no  idolatry  at  all,  when 
they  declare  that  in  ability,  he  was  one  of  the  first  men 
in  all  our  country," 

A  small  work  entitled  ^^Sectarianism  is  heresy,  in 
which  are  shown  its  nature,  evils,  and  remedy,"  sent  to 
the  world  in  a  very  unattractive  form,  was  very  favorably 
spoken  of  by  a  Boston  periodical,  "  The  Dial^  however, 
as  far  as  the  teachings  of  the  book  are  concerned,  was 
regarded  by  many  as  rather  a  left-handed  compliment- 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  severely,  though  somewhat  ill- 
naturedly  criticised,  while  its  ability  was  admitted,  in  the 
Princeton  Review.  These,  together  with  a  great  num 
ber  of  Baccalaureate  addresses  and  sermons,  and  an  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  together  with  some  translations  from 
Plato,  and  a  few  fugitive  pieces  published  in  the  Equator^ 
a  periodical  which  had  a  short-lived  existence  in  Bloom- 
ington about  twenty-five  years  ago,  are  all  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Wylie  that  have  been  printed.  He  left  two  MSS. 
ready  for  the  press.  One  on  the  training  of  youth,  and 
the  other  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
would  be  well  worth  publishing.  ^ 

Dr.  Wylie  is  still  remembered  by  the  citizens  of  Bloom- 
ington, who  could  appreciate  his  character,  as  one  of  the 
men  who  should  take  rank  with  the  distinguished  men  of 
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the  State.  The  late  Tilghman  A.  Howard,  said  to  the 
whter  of  this,  that  he  had  mingled  with  the  leading  men 
of  this  State,  but  that  he  felt  when  in  the  company  of 
Dr.  Wylie,  that  he  was  with  one  who  towered  above 
them  all. 

We  should  not  close  this  article  without  referring  to  the 
religious  character  of  Dr.  Wylie.  Brought  up  a  Presby- 
terian of  the  strictest  Calvinistic  kind,  and  for  many 
years  a  pastor  in  that  denomination,  and  much  beloved 
by  his  congregation  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  he,  in  the 
year  1841,  connected  himself  with  the  Episcopalians. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  led  to  the  selection  of 
this  denomination,  when  we  consider  the  liberality  of 
his  views,  and  his  opposition  to  sectarianism.  Dr.  Wylie 
was  an  independent  thinker,  he  was  not  disposed  to  be- 
Ueve  anytliing,  because  this  or  that  distinguished  Doctor 
said  so — or  because  it  was  written  in  the  creeds  of  the 
church,  compiled  by  fallible  men,  he  was,  too,  of  that  dis- 
position, that  he  would  follow  his  convictions  of  right, 
wherever  they  might  lead  him.  Had  he  been  influenced 
either  by  fear  or  favor,  or  by  any  selfish  motives,  a  more 
popular  and  numerous  body  of  christians  than  the  Epis- 
copalians at  that  time  were,  in  the  State,  would  certainly 
have  been  his  choice.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  leaving  the  church  of  his  father's,  we  know 
that  there  was  a  time  when  he  seemed  ready  to  give  up  his 
faith  in  all  churches,  and  that  he  even  looked  with  some 
favor  on  Arianism  if  not  on  Socinianism.  His  mind  did 
not  long  remain  in  this  condition,  and  with  his  union  to 
the  Episcopal  church,  his  faith  in  the  vital  doctrines  of 
evangelical  religion  revived ;  and  however  much  some  of 
his  friends  were  grieved  at  the  position  he  took,  none  of 
those  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  lost  their  confi 
dence  in  his  integrity  or  suspected  him  of  any  sinister 
motive  in  making  this  change. 

His  death,  which  took  place  November  11th,  1851,  was 
caused  by  Pneumonia.  About  two  weeks  before,  while 
taking  his  accustomed  exercise  with  the  ax,  about  a  mile 
from  his  house,  he  cut  his  foot.  He  was  weakened  and 
lamed  by  this  accident,  and  instead  of  taking  care  of 
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himself  a  few  days  at  home,  he  a/ttended  his  recitations 
at  college  every  day,  limping  thither  on  crutches.  On 
the  Friday  before  his  death,  he  made  a  long  address  to 
the  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society.  He  was  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  this  exercise;  when  leaving  the 
chapel  he  expressed  his  thankfulness  that  he  would  now 
have  two  days  of  rest  at  home ;  on  the  following  Sabbath 
he  was  taken  with  a  chill — a  physician  was  not  called  till 
the  following  day.  The  disease  made  rapid  progress. 
His  weakened  system  was  unable  to  resist  it ;  on  Tues- 
day about  noon,  having  but  a  few  minutes  before  said 
that  he  then  found  Jesus  precious  to  his  soul,  he  expired. 
This  was  a  sad  day  to  the  University.  Professor  Read 
(now  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri,)  made  the 
following  announcement  to  the  students : 

^  Gentlbmen  :  By  the  appointment  of  the  Faculty  I 
arise  to  announce  to  you  officially  an  event  which  has 
already  reached  your  ears  and  saddened  your  hearts.  A 
great  calamity  has  befallen  us.  Dr.  Wylie,  our  veiiera- 
ble  President  is  now  no  more  among  the  living. 

That  voice,  to  which  you  have  from  day  to  day  listened, 
is  hushed  in  the  silence  of  death.  That  form  which 
morning  after  nunrning,  in  sickness  or  in  health,  in  rain 
or  in  sunshine^  at  the  accustomed  hour  entered  that  door, 
has  been  stricken  down,  and  is  no  more  forever  to  be 
seen  among  us.  Henceforth  yoti  will*  not  see  Dr.  Wylie 
in  this  stand,  and  hear  his  voice  lifted  in  prayer,  nor 
Ssten  to  the  counsels  of  experience  and  wisdom  from  his 
lips,  our  friend,  our  counsellor,  our  father,  is  taken  from 
us.  As  the  tidings  of  this  sad  dispensation  pass  over  the 
land,  it  will  be  said  with  one  voice,  a  great  man  has 
ftJlen  1  JVom  his  earliest  years,  Dr.  Wylie  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  extraordinary  mental  powers.  His 
whole  life  has  been  that  of  a  student,  up  to  even  the  last 
two  days  of  his  life.  I  have  never  known  him  more  intent 
npon  literary  labors  than  during  the  last  week.  He  was 
engaged  in  preparing  a  series  of  lectures  on  Ehetoric,  for 
publication,  and  as  I  entered  his  room  each  day,  I  found 
him  in  the  full  glow  of  composition.  He  died  with  his 
ttmor  on.    He  has  i^ot  passed  through  the  common  woes 
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and  weakness  of  dissolving  human  nature,  a  blow  of  brief 
bot  mortal  agony  has  struck  him  to  the  tomb  in  the  midst 
of  his  labors,  before  his  eye  was  dim  or  his  natural  force 
abated." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  present  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  passed  at  its  first  meeting 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  Wylie,  showing  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  various  attacks  that  had  been  made  on  him,  the 
confidence  of  the  Board  in  him  as  President  of  the 
University,  remained  unimpaired. 

^  Besohed,  That  is  due  to  the  exalted  worth  and  eminent  servicer 
of  the  Keverend  Andrew  Wylie,  D.  D.,  as  well  as  his  official  position 
10  this  University,  that  the  Board  should  accord  an  expression  of  its 
sense  of  the  loss  which  in  his  death  has  beikllen  not  only  our  Uni- 
versity, but  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  interests  of  literature,  in 
onr  Scate  and  Country. 

Reiolved,  That  the  death  of  him  who  has  so  long^  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  State  University,  and  whose  very  name  has  given 
character  to  our  Institution,  is  an  event  moet  deeply  deplored  by  the 
Trnsteea  iodividually,  and  as  a  body;  and  that  while  we  lament  his 
removal  as  a  public  calamity,  we  tender  to  his  widow  and  bereaved 
Ikmily,  our  heartfelt  sympathies  and  condolence. 

'' Besolved^  That  a  Just  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  first  President 
of  our  University,  who  had  labored  so  long  and  earnestly  to  build 
np  an  institution  of  learning  worthy  of  our  State,  imposes  new  and 
greatly  inereased  responsibilities  upon  all  oonneeted  with  the  Uni^* 
versity;  and  that  the  best  and  most  permanent  monument  of  his 
name  is  the  Indiana  Univkssity,  made  such,  as  he,  fbr  a  series  of 
years,  was  striving  to  make  it — the  pride  and  ornament  of  Indiana/' 

Judge  David  McDonald,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  time  of  Dr.  Wylie's  decease,  in  a  Baccalau- 
reate address  to  the  graduating  class,  the  subject  of 
which  was,  "  The  True  Man,"  after  describing  this  char- 
acter, said  the  late  President  of  the  University  was  the 
original  of  the  picture,  which  it  was  the  design  of  his 
discourse  to  portray. 

"Andrew  Wylie  was  a  man  of  veracity.  He  was  so 
not  merely  because  of  his  views  of  policy,  but  becaue  he 
loved  the  truth.  In  thought,  in  word,  in  action,  he  was 
truthful.  And  no  man  during  a  long  life  ever  pursued, 
the  truth  with  more  unwearied  search,  through  all  the 
fields  of  learning  and  science. 
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He  was  an  honest  man.  In  pecuniary  affairs  he  was 
punctiliously  so.  There  lives  not  the  person  who  can 
say  that  Andrew  Wylie  ever  defrauded  him  in  anything, 
and  while  he  was  upright  in  pecuniary  affairs,  his  honesty 
extended  to  those  matters  which  lie  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  property.  In  reference  to  all  the  rights  of  per- 
sons, and  all  the  interests  of  society,  he  was  equally 
honest. 

He  was  a  man  of  fidelity.  With  a  heart  free  from  all 
guile,  and  full  of  simplicity,  he  was  a  stranger  to  all 
treachery.  Where  confidence  was  reposed  in  him  he 
never  betrayed  it;  where  he  professed  friendship  he 
never  proved  false. 

He  was  a  man  of  faith.  Conscious  of  his  own  fidelity, 
he  had  faith  in  the  fidelity  of  others.  He  had  faith  in  hu- 
man nature.  He  had  faith  in  our  civil  institutions  and  iu 
the  progress  of  our  race,  and  I  do  not  doubt,  that  he  had 
the  utmost  faith  in  that  holy  religion  which  he  professed. 

He  was  a  man  of  courage.  A  stranger  to  all  fear,  he 
never  enquired  what  was  politic.  He  asked  himself  what 
was  right,  and  having  settled  that  question  to  his  satis- 
faction, by  the  right  he  stood.  There  he  was  always  found, 
unawed  by  the  frowns  of  the  multitude,  unawed  by  the 
popular  clamor,  unscathed  by  the  weapons  of  de- 
traction. 

In  short,  he  was  a  true  man.  True  to  himself-— true  to 
his  family — true  to  his  friends — true  to  the  interests  of 
virtue — true  to  the  cause  of  humanity — true  to  his  God. 


Pride  still  aiminjif  at  the  blest  abodes, 

Men  would  be  angels,  aiigeis  would  be  gods ; 

Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angeU  feU, 

Aspiring  to  be  angels  men  rebel ; 

And  who  but  wishes  to  Invert  the  laws 

Of  order,  sins  against  the  eternal  cause. — Pope. 
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THE  INTERVENTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  EDU- 

.     CATION. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES. 

[The  following  able  article,  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  M.  E.  de  Laveleye,  we  copy  from  the  Ameri- 
can Educational  Monthly, — Ed  :] 

The  oppqnents  of  government  intervention  in  educa- 
tional matters  are  not  yet,  it  may  be,  ready  to  yield. 
The  kingdom  of  Naples,  some  of  them  will  say,  is  a 
Catholic  country.  The  priests,  to  whom  education  was 
entrusted,  did  not  care  to  diffuse  it.  Provided  the  people 
went  to  Mass  and  Communion  and  obeyed  the  priest,  he 
was  satisfied.  Reading  was,  in  his  opinion,  useless 
knowledge,  not  without  danger,  for  it  often  led  to  heresy: 
the  era  of  Reformation  was  also  that  of  the  invention  of 
printing.  Besides,  at  Naples,  upon  that  classical  soil  of 
despotism,  there  being  no  scope  for  individual  effort,  lib- 
erty could  not  produce  its  ordinary  results ;  and  as  for 
Portugal,  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  there  were 
scarcely  more  favorable.  Qranted  again.  Let  us,  then, 
consider  England,  pre-eminently  the  land  of  freedom  and 
individual  enterprise. 

Here  is  a  country  where  wealth  abounds,  where  the 
citizens  are  accustomed  to  make  gireat  sacrifices  for 
objects  of  public  interest,  where  different  denominations 
contend  for  the  mastery,  and  where  each  is  interested  in 
founding  schools  as  a  means  of  securing  it.  Protestant- 
ism, placing  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  believers,  makes 
reading  a  necessity  for  all.  For  a  long  time  powerful 
rival  associations  have  been  in  operation  to  diffuse  in- 
struction among  the  people.  Consequently  this  country 
combines  better  than  an  other  all  the  conditions  adapted 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  much-extolled  system  of  non- 
intervention. Here  again  the  experiment  has  been  a 
failure,  and  the  efforts  of  individuals,  aided  by  powerful 
associations^  have  proved  wholly  inadequate  to  provide 
the  people  with  schools.    When  the  State  has  found  itself 
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obliged  to  interfere,  official  investigations  have  shown 
that  the  instrnotion  is  worthless,  and  that  -extreme  igno- 
rance prevails. 

The  first  investigation,  made  in  1803,  indicated  a  most 
unhappy  state  of  affairs.  Only  one  child  attending 
school  was  found  to  1,712  inhabitants.  The  State  had 
stood  aloof,  the  English  Church  in  the  eighteenth  ccb* 
tury  had  done  but  little  to  enlighten  the  people,  and  the 
higher  ranks  of  society  had  not  yet  learned  that  it  is 
one  of  their  duties  to  promote  the  welfare  oi^  the  lower 
classes.  A  second  inspection,  in  1818,  showed  but  little 
progress.  The  great  Continental  wars  had  absorbed  all 
the  resources  and  attention  of  the  country.  But  it  indi* 
cated  some  advance  that  an  effort  was  made  to  investi- 
gate a  subject  which  formerly  excited  little  interest 
among  statesmen.  In  1833,  another  examination:  thu 
time  some  improvement  was  found.  About  13  per  cent 
of  the  children  went  to  school ;  but  the  schools  were 
generally  very  inferior,  and  but  a  small  number  of  the 
pupils  learned  to  read  fluently  and  write  with  ease.  At 
last,  in  1833,  the  Reform  party,  with  Lords  Brougham 
and  John  Russell  at  their  head,  secured  the  adoi)tion  by 
Parliament  of  this  vehemently-opposed  principle  of  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  elementary  education.  The  sum 
of  20,000  pounds  sterling  was  appropriated  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  school-houses.  The  work  was  equally  divided 
between  the  two  great  educational  associations,  the  Na- 
tional Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  that 
denominational  rivalry,  already  aroused  upon  this  sub* 
ject,  might  not  be  still  further  excited.  Since  1883  the 
appropriations  granted  by  government  have  steadily  in- 
creased, and  now  amount  to  $400,000  a  year;  but  tiie 
results  are  still  far  from  being  satisfactory.  Here  is  Mr. 
Stuart  Mill's  estimate  some  years  ago  of  the  condition  of 
elementary  education  in  his  country:  ^The  instruction 
furnished  in  England  by  voluntary  subscriptions  has  been 
so  much  discussed  of  late  years  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
criticise  it  here  in  detail.  I  will  only  say  that  in  quan- 
tity it  is,  and  for  a  long  time  must  continoe  to  be,  inade* 
quat«,  while  in  quality,  although  there  is  a  tendency  to 
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iinpfoyement,  it  is  n^yer  good  but  by  accident,  and  is  in 
general  so  bad  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name."    The 
tendency  to  improyement  of  which  Mr.  Mills  s];)eaks 
dates  from  the  day  of  State  intenrention,  and  has  been  in 
proportion  to  it    Everything  concerning  this  has  been 
regulated  by  the  law  of  1847,  amended  in  18S2.    At  pros* 
ent  every  school  connected  with  one  of  the  prominent 
denominations  receives  an  appropriation,  on  condition  of 
being  subject  to  official  inspection  and  affording  satisfac' 
tory  guaranties  of  competence  in  the  teadier  and  moral 
conduct  and  progress  on  the  part  of  the  papils.    The  great 
educational  sooieties^^the  National  Society,  representing 
the  established  Ohurch,  the  ftitish  and  Foreign  Society, 
the  Wesleyan  Education  Committee,  and  the  Catholic 
Society — continue  to  support  most  of  the  establishments 
of  primary  instruction ;  but  being  open  to  official  inspec- 
tioQ,  tliey  riiare  in  the  State  appropriation,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  eight  shillings  a  year  for  every  child  who  has 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  and  attended  school 
regularly.    The  institutions  founded  by  individuals  have 
the  same  rights  on  the  same  conditions.    Formerly  there 
was  in  England  a  deficiency  of  establishments  for  train- 
ing competent  teachers.    There  were  but  two  normal 
schools  deserving    the    name,  those  of  Battersea    and 
Borough-Road,  and  they  became  flourishing  only  when 
they  ceased  to  rely  exclusively  upon  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  their  support.    There  are  now  thirty-four  normal 
schools  in  England  and  Wales.    The  Parliamentary  ap- 
propriation covers  60  per  cent,  of  their  expenses,  and 
without  this  assistance  few  of  them  would  have  been 
founded  or  would  now  be  maintained.    The  highest  au- 
thority is  the  Privy  Council  of  Education,  established  by 
a  royal  patent  in  1839.    This  council  can  influence  private 
institutions  and  promote  the  welfare  of  education,  only 
by  the  appropriations  which  it  grants  to  aid  in  building 
school-houses  and  in  paying  or  encouraging  the  teachers. 
The  inspectors,  whom  it  appoints  in  connection  with  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  different  denomination^, 
allow  it  to  control  its  own  funds  and  to  ascertain  the 
progress  made,  but  not  to  devise  or  direct  improvements 
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in  education.  Its  only  coercive  power  is  in  the  with* 
holding  of  its  pecuniary  aid.  A  contract,  whose  condi- 
tions are  freely  discussed  by  the  founders  and  the  coun- 
cil, must  be  drawn  up  for  each  school  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  Parliamentary  appropriation.  The  State,  then, 
aids  in  the  support  of  education,  but  does  not  act  author- 
itatively. It  interposes,  as  a  wealthy  philanthrophist 
who  counsels  and  assists,  not  as  a  sovereign  who  com- 
mands and  requires. 

The  English  system,  it  is  obvious,  is  a  compromise 
between  that  which  entrusts  the  organization  of  elementr 
ary  instruction  to  the  public  authorities,  and  that  whidi 
leaves  it  entirely  to  individual  effort.  Parliament  could 
not  go  further,  for  its  progress  was  checked  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  different  bodies  of  Dissenters  and  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Established  Church.  Most  of  the  men 
who  are  specially  interested  in  this  subject  in  England 
are  fully  aware,  however,  that  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple is  still  far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  not- 
withstanding the  million  pounds  sterling  annually  de- 
voted to  this  object  by  government.  Our  cottons,  and 
our  machinery,  they  say,  defy  all  competition,  as  well  by 
their  quality  as  by  their  low  price ;  on  the  contrary,  our 
primary  instruction  is  remarkable  only  for  its  faults  and 
its  costliness.  Prussia  accomplishes  three  time  as  much 
with  one-third  of  the  money.  As  in  a  question  of  fact 
the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses  should  be  heard, 
we  shall  be  permitted  to  quote  that  of  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton,  formerly  Minister  of  Naval  Affairs,  and  one  of  the 
statesmen  most  interested  in  the  improvement  of  popu- 
lar instruction.  "  For  a  long  time,"  said  he  recently  at  a 
public  meeting,  "we  have  neglected  the  education  of  the 
people,  forgetting  that  the  permanent  prosperity  of  this 
great  empire  depends,  above  all,  upon  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  masses.  The  result  of  this 
course  is,  that  England  has  been  outstripped  by  other 
countries.  Yes,  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  outdone 
by  several  nations  of  Europe,  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  even  by  some  of  our  own  colonies,  which 
have  been  wise  enough  to  realize  that  the  liberal  institu- 
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tions  derived  from  England  wonld  produce  their  fhll 
results  only  through  the  co-operation  of  an  enlightened 
and  moral  commnnity.'' 

Within  a  few  years  substantial  progress  has  been  made. 
In  March,  1858,  it  was  estimated  that  only  1,760,000  children 
attended  any  kind  of  school, — that  is,  about  1  pupil  to  11 
inhabitants.  As  the  number  of  children  between  eight 
and  fifteen  years  must  be  very  nearly  4,600,000,  there 
were  2,760,000  who  receive  no  instruction.  In  1861,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  great  investigation,  there  were  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  without  including  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
58^975  institutions  of  learning  with  2,636,462  pupils,— that 
is,  1  pupil  for  8  inhabitants,  a  proportion  one-half  as 
favorable  as  in  the  United  States,  and  about  the  same  as 
in  France.  It  is  estimated  that  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  a  child  costs  30  shilling  a  year.  This  would  give 
a  total  expense  of  about  fl  6,000,000  for  elementary  edu- 
cation: of  this  sum  the  different  educational  societies 
fomish  $6,000,000,  government  $4,000,000,  and  tuition 
fees  cover  the  rest.  Hiis  outlay  is  very  large  for  2,636,- 
462  pupils  and  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants;  for 
France,  with  a  population  of  more  than  thirty-seven  mil- 
lions, expends  in  all  only  911,000,000  for  4,386,368  pupils. 
The  actual  results,  which  may  be  estimated  correctly 
enough  by  the  number  of  adults  who  can  read  and  write, 
are  as  unsatisfactory  in  England  as  in  France :  returns 
from  the  parishes  show  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
people  cannot  sign  their  marriage  contracts,  and  the 
inspections  have  occasionally  revealed  a  degree  of  ignor- 
ance hardly  equaled  elsewhere. 

The  faults  of  the  English  system  are  numerous  and 
incontestable,  since  the  last  inspection,  from  1868  to  1861, 
has  made  them  fully  known.  The  central  bureau  of 
instra'ction,  obliged  to  make  special  contracts  and  exer- 
cise an  official  supervision  over  six  or  seven  thousaftid 
directors  of  schools,  is  overburdened  with  labor,  and  can- 
not accomplish  all  that  should  be  done  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  education.  The  Parliamentary  appro- 
priatioii  is  very  unequally  divided,  often  in  an  inverse 

ratio  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.    An  entire  district  is 
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destitute  of  schools :  the  State  can  do  nothing  to  remedy 
this  evil,  for  it  cannot  take  the  initiative ;  its  power  is 
limited  to  aiding  existing  institutions.  It  follows  that 
but  a  small  part  of  the  country  derives  denefit  from  its 
appropriations.  The  localities  for  whose  wants  private 
effort  has  already  provided  receives  largely :  those  where 
everything  needs  to  be  done  have  nothing.*  As  the 
schools  are  directed  by  clergymen,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion occupies  a  prominent  place,  each  sect  feels  obliged 
to  organize  its  own  institutions  and  support  its  own 
teachers.  But  in  many  localities  the  number  of  Dissent- 
ers is  too  small  to  defray  the  necessary  expense.  The 
children  are  thus  entirely  deprived  of  instruction  or  are 
very  poorly  taught.  If  the  State  should  grant  an  appro- 
priation to  all  parishes  in  proportion  to  their  population 
and  their  necessities,  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  amount  to 
$20,000,000.  This  sum,  however  enormous  it  may  appear, 
would  be  far  from  being  exorbitant,  since  it  falls  short  of 
what  the  youngest  States  of  the  American  Union  are 
doing  for  elementary  education.  But  even  at  this  price 
satisfactory  results  would  not  be  obtained :  it  is  the  whole 
system  that  needs  to  be  changed. 

Certain  facts  might  give  us  a  false  impression  upon  this 
subject.  The  workingmen  of  the  large  cities  have  rela- 
tively a  remarkable  intellectual  development!  Various 
causes  have  contributed  to  this  result.  They  receive 
high  wages,  and  tlie  ei^joyment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  comfort  stimulates  a  desire  for  education.  They 
belong  to  an  energetic,  active  race,  remarkably  inclined 
to  association.  Hence  arises  all  kinds  of  institutions- 
mutual  aid  societies,  co-operative  societies,  reading  socie- 
ties, clubs,  and  unions,  which  have  done  so  much  for  the 
spread  of  knowledge  among  the  people.    Besides,  the 


*s6me  flg:ures,  taken  fh>in  the  report  of  1861,  wUL  give  an  idea  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  English  system.  In  the  diocese  of  Oxford  there  are  but  84  parishes, 
out  of  8S9,  whose  schools  for  the  poor  receive  funds  from  the  State.  In  other 
counties  me  find  the  following  proportion :  In  Herefbrdshlre  and  Somerset,  1  in 
280;  in  Devonshire,  8  in  945;  in  Dorset,  10  in  179;  in  Cornwall,  1  in  71.  Sir  John 
Pakington  mentions  4  poor  parishes  in  London  which,  with  a  population  of  138,- 
900,  receive  an  appropriation  of  but  18  pounds  sterling^  while  4  wealthy  parishes^ 
containing  bat  fiO.000  inhabitants  receive  fh>m  the  State  8^906  pounds  sterling. 
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means  of  instruction  abound.  Benevolent  and  liberal 
manufacturers,  rival  sects,  wealthy  merchants,  vie  with 
each  other  in  establishing  schools.  Unhappily,  by  the  side 
of  favored  localities  where  education  is  widely  diffused, 
there  are  others  where  prevails  an  ignorance  of  which 
we  can  form  no  adequate  conception.  The  recent  inves- 
tigation in  regard  to  children's  labor  has  revealed,  in  thin 
connection,  facts  so  distressing  that  all  England  has  shud* 
dered  with  shame  and  remorse,  as  at  the  sight  of  a  hidden 
evil,  dishonoring  this  brilliant  and  prosperous  society ; 
and  from  all  sides  the  cry  of  reform  has  been  heard. 
This  cry,  however,  even  in  so  delicate  a  matter,  need 
alarm  no  one,  for  England  does  not  require  foreign  aid  to 
improve  her  present  organization ;  she  has  only  to  bor- 
row from  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  best  features  of  their 
systems. 


EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  SCHCOL  ROOM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  TINGLEY. 

f^  {^Continued  from  page  117.] 

By  placing  the  lamp  near  the  blow-pipe  the  ^still 
flame''  is  produced.  This  is  the  flame  mostly  used  in 
producing  chemical  reactions.  Only  one  experiment  of 
this  class  will  be  here  described. 

Exp. — ^Hold  a  fragment  of  flint-glass  within  the  flame. 
It  will  speedily  assume  a  metallic  appearance,  owing  to 
the  reduction  of  the  lead  which  it  contains.  On  remov- 
ing it  a  little  beyond  the  flame  it  will  resume  its  trans- 
parency, the  lead  having  become  r^oxydized.  The  phi- 
losophy of  these  changes  we  will  leave  for  the  chemical 
student  to  explain. 

The  Soaring  flame"  is  used  where  it  is  desired  to  heat 
a  larger  portion  of  glass,  as  in  blowing  bulbs  or  bending 
large  tubes.  It  is  produced  by  removing  the  lamp  » 
short  distance  from  the  blow-pipe.  The  teacher,  having 
procured  a  stock  of  glass  tubes  of  assorted  sizes,  will  be 
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able  to  oonetmct  for  himself  a  great  variety  of  simple 
forms  of  apparatus,  after  he  has,  by  a  little  practice, 
learned  the  use  of  the  table  blow-pipe  above  described 
Syphons,  thermometers,  water  balloons,  fountains,  water 
hammers,  dropping- tubes,  bulbs,  etc.,  are  among  the 
devices  most  easily  constructed.  But  to  instruct  the 
learner  fully  and  particularly  in  the  art  of  glass-biowing 
is  not  our  intention.  We  have  briefly  described  this  sim- 
ple implement  which  he  will  find  very  useful  if  employed 
with  even  an  ordinary  degree  of  mechanical  skill,  and 
his  own  ingenuity  will  suggest  abundant  means  of  prac- 
tically testing  its  value.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most 
interesting  operations  x>^rfonned  by  its  aid  is  that  of 
manufacturing  capillary  tubes.  These  may  be  formed 
from  homeopathic  prescription  vials,  bugle  beads,  or  other 
small  fragments  of  tubes,  by  first  cementing  a  piece  of 
glass  to  each  end  to  serve  as  handles.  On  heating  the 
vial  suflSciently  it  may  be  removed  from  the  flame  and 
suddenly  drawn  to  any  desired  length.  The  capillarity  of 
such  a  thread-like  tube  is  best  shown  by  bringing  it  in 
contact  with  a  drop  of  ink,  or  of  a  strong  solution  of 
analine. 

A  SIMPLE  MICROSCOPE  of  great  power  may  be  constructed 
in  a  few  minutes  from  materials  which  may  be  found 
everywhere.  The  whole  operation  of  manufacturing  and 
using  this  cheap  optical  instrument  forms  an  excellent 
and  ever  interesting  class  experiment.  With  a  dexte^ 
ous  blow  upon  the  center  of  a  piece  of  window  glass,  or 
mirror  plate,  from  which  the  amalgam  has  been  removed, 
break  it  into  a  number  of  long,  narrow,  pointed  frag- 
ments. Select  two  of  the  most  regulary  formed  of  these, 
and  hold  them  in  the  still  blaze  of  the  blow-pipe,  brings 
ing  their  points  in  contact.  They  will  adhere  and  enable 
the  experimenter  to  try  his  skill  in  drawing  out  the  glass 
into  the  form  of  a  thread-  The  roaring  flame  miqr  be 
resorted  to  for  this  operation*  Having  thus  prepared  a 
number  of  threads  of  varying  thickness  convert  them 
into  globules  by  melting  them  in  the  still  flame.  A  little 
practice  will  enable  the  beginner  to  produce  globules  of 
sufiicient  size,  each  one  having,  of  course,  a  Miem  end. 
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The  irregularity  in  form  is  not  a  serioas  objection,  how- 
ever, since  the  rays  of  light  are  to  pass  from  side  to  side 
of  the  globule.  The  simplest  method  of  ^mountinff^  this 
minute  lens  is  to  compress  it  between  a  fold  in  a  strip  of 
lead  foil,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  to  cut  away  portions  of  the 
elevations  thus  formed  on  both  sides.  The  object  to  be 
viewed  is  placed  nearly  in  contact  with  the  lens  by  the 
aid  of  beeswax,  and  adjusted  to  the  proper  distance  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  plasticity  of  the  wax.  A  more 
convenient  mounting  is  formed  by  folding  down  the  ends 
of  a  light  strip  of  tin  plate,  five  or  six  inches  long  by  one- 
half  inch  wide.  In  one  of  the  folds  insert  the  lens  as  in 
the  lead  mounting.  In  the  other  fold,  which  must  be 
perforated  through  both  thicknesses,  clamp  the  object  in 
such  manner  that  the  portion  to  be  examined  shall  partly 
or  wholly  cover  the  perforation.  The  two  ends  must  now 
be  brought  nearly  in  contact  by  a  fold  in  the  middle  ot 
the  strip  of  metal  made  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  the 
lens  and  the  object  opposite  each  other.  The  objects 
most  suitable  for  such  a  microscope  are  the  hairs  of  ani- 
mals, the  scales  of  lepidoptera,  wings  of  insects,  pollen, 
vinegar  eels,  &c.  A  plate  of  mica  or  thin  plat«  of  glass 
clamped  between  the  folds  of  the  object  holder  will  be 
found  useful  in  the  examination  of  animalcules  and 
other  small  objects. 

[to  be  cokhnusd.] 


ERRORS  OF  THE  CAVE. 

BY  JOHN  8.  HART,  LL.  D. 

Improvement  comes  by  comparison.  One  of  the  most 
profound  observations  of  Bacon  is  that  in  which  he  re- 
marks upon  the  dwarfing  and  distorting  influence  of  soli- 
tarinees  upon  the  human  faculties.  The  man  who  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  own  little  circle  of  thought  and  action, 
as  in  a  cave,  having  no  consort  with  his  fellows,  evolving 
all  his  plans  from  his  own  solitary  cogitation,  must  be 
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more  than  human  if  he  does  not  become  one-sided,  nar- 
row, selfish,  bigoted. 

A  like  result,  but  not  so  aggravated,  is  produced,  when 
a  man  limits  his  range  of  thought  and  action  to  those  of 
his  own  special  calling  or  profession ;  when  the  merchant 
mingles  only  with  merchants,  and  knows  only  merchan- 
dise ;  when  the  teacher  knows  nothing  but  teaching  and 
books ;  when  the  medical  man  spends  every  waking  hour 
and  every  active  exercise  of  thought  upon  his  healing  art; 
when  any  man  forgets  that,  in  the  very  fact  of  his  being 
a  man  at  all,  he  is  something,  greater  and  nobler  than  be 
can  possibly  be  in  being  merely  a  merchant,  or  teacher, 
or  doctor,  or  lawyer,  or  the  possessor  of  any  one  special 
art  or  faculty. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  order  to  attain  to  eminence  in 
any  one  department,  a  man  must  bend  his  main  energies 
to  that  one  thing ;  and  he  must  give  to  it  much  solitary 
thought  and  study.  But  no  department  of  action  is  iso- 
lated. No  interest  is  unconnected  with  other  interests. 
No  truth  stands  alone,  but  forms  a  part  in  the  great  sys- 
tem of  truth.  Study  or  action,  therefore,  which  is  entirely 
isolated,  must  needs  be  dwarfed  and  distorted. 

A  man  must  go  occasionally  out  of  his  own  sphere  in 
order  fully  to  understand  those  very  things  with  which  he 
is  most  familiar.  A  man  must  study  other  languages,  if 
he  would  hope  fully  to  understand  his  own.  A  man  must 
study  more  than  languages  merely,  if  he  would  become  a 
perfect  linguist.  The  only  way  to  understand  arithmetic 
thoroughly  is  to  study  algebra.  A  parent  who  has  only 
one  child,  and  who  gives  his  entire  and  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  that  child,  in  order  that  he  may,  by  a 
thorough  understanding  of  its  disposition,  be  better  able 
to  teach  and  train  it,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  attain  his  ob- 
ject as  he  would  i^e  were  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time 
in  mingling  with  other  children  and  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  childhood  generally.  A  teacher  who  should 
shut  himself  up  in  his  own  school-room,  giving  to  it  every 
moment  of  his  waking  hours,  would  not  be  likely  to  ben- 
efit so  largely  his  own  pupils,  as  if  he  were  to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  communing  with  other  teachers  and 
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observing  other  methods  beside  his  own.  A  teacher  even 
who  should  mingle  freely  with  those  of  his  own  profession, 
and  get  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  observation  of 
the  views  and  methods  of  other  teachers,  but  should  stop 
there,  would  not  yet  obtain  that  broad,  comprehensive 
view,  even  of  his  own  calling,  and  of  the  duties  of  his  own 
particular  school-room,  that  he  might  have  if  he  would 
travel  occasionally  beyond  the  walk  of  books  and  peda- 
gogy, and  become  acquainted  with  the  views  and  methods 
of  men  in  other  spheres  of  life,  with  merchants,  lawyers 
and  doctors,  with  farmers,  mechanics  and  artisans. 

It  is  only  by  mingling  with  those  outside  of  our  own 
little  specialty  that  we  are  disenthralled  from  the  bonds 
of  prejudice.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  change  produced 
in  the  minds  of  men  of  different  religious  denominations, 
when  by  any  means  they  are  thrown  much  into  the  actual 
fellowship  of  working  together  in  some  cause  of  common 
benevolence.  How,  without  any  argument,  merely  by 
the  fact  of  their  being  brought  out  to  a  different  point  of 
view,  the  relative  magnitude  and  importance  of  certain 
troths  change  in  their  estimation !  The  points  in  which 
Christians  differ  become  so  much  smaller;  the  points  in 
which  they  agree  become  so  much  larger.  The  little 
stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  no  longer  hides  the  moun- 
tain in  the  distance. 

Let,  then,  the  teacher,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the 
banker,  the  lawyer,  the  minister  of  religion  even,  still  re- 
member that  he  is  a  man,  and  that  he  can  never  reach  a 
full  and  just  estimate  of  his  own  position  without  some- 
times going  outside  of  it  and  placing  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  other  men. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


♦♦ 


TOWNSHIP  TEACHEBS'  MEETINGS. 

Prof.  Hobs:  According  to  your  suggestion,  I  give  below  my 
method  of  holding  township  meetings.  Knowing  that  many  other 
examiners  are  situated  as  I  am ;  i.  e.,  engaged  in  teachijig,  and  can- 
not find  the  necessary  time  to  yisit  the  schools  of  the  county,  I  hope 
that  I  may  make  some  suggestions  that  will  help  others ;  as  I  koow 
that  others  could  make  suggestions  that  would  help  me. 

I  am  obliged  to  do  most  of  my  visiting  on  Saturdays.  These  Sat- 
urdays are  employed  in  holding  teachers*  meetings  in  the  various 
townships.  As  Saturday  is  not  a  regular  school  day,  some  teacher  is 
requested  to  retain  his  school,  and  the  Trustee  notifies  all  the  other 
teachers  to  attend.  The  teacher  retaining  his  school  is  expected  to 
conduct  it  in  his  ordinary  way,  giving  the  other  teachers  an  oj^rta- 
nity  to  observe  and  criticise.  School  continues  till  noon,  and  such 
classes  are  heard  as  will  give  most  variety,  and  be  of  mpst  geoeFal  ia- 
terest.  Each  teacher  is  requested  to  note  carefully  every  point  which 
he  may  wish  to  criticise,  or  about  which  he  may  wish  to  ask  ques- 
tions. During  recitations  but  few  questions  are  asked,  except  for  in- 
formation, and  no  criticisms  made. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  children  are  gone,  the  teachers  meet  for 
a  free  discussion  of  what  was  done  in  the  morning.  The  *^  Openiog 
Exercises;*'  the  order;  the  manner  of  calling  and  dismissing  classes; 
the  method  of  conducting  the  various  recitations,  are  all  in  their  turn 
considered. 

I  take  charge  of  the  meeting  myself;  and  if  the  leaehers  are  sot 
ready  with  their  questions  and  suggestions,  I  ask  them  individually 
how  they  liked  the  given  exercise,  and  how  their  method  differs  from 
it.  After  I  have  drawn  from  the  teachers  their  various  plans,  and 
opinions,  and  why^  as  far  as  possible,  I  give  my  own  preference,  with 
my  reasons,  briefly  stated.  That  these  discussions  may  not  be  too 
lengthy,  each  is  asked  to  be  concise  in  his  statements,  and  required 
to  "  stick  to  the  point.'* 

While  the  method  is  the  principal  thing  we  give  attention  to,  the 
great  underlying  principles  are  not  wholly  omitted.  The  forenoon  ex- 
ercises are  sometimes  varied  by  appointing  some  of  the  visiting 
teachers  to  hear  a  part  of  the  recitations.     Sometimes,  also,  the 
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teacher  of  a  neighboiiDg  school  is  requested  to  bring  a  olaaa  of  his 
omi  pupils  and  conduct  an  exercise. 

These  meetings  have  in  several  oases  resulted  in  the  organisation  of 
pennaneat  township  meetings,  which  have  been  well  sustained. 
These  latter  meetings  usually  circulate,  each  teacher  taking  his  turn 
to  teach. 

I  have  been  accustomed  to  attend  teachers'  meetings  of  various 
kinds  regularly,  for  the  last  seven  years,  but  have  never  attended  any 
that  seemed  so  practical  as  those  above  named.  **  Seeing  b  believ- 
ing." We  can  see  more  in  ten  minutes  than  we  can  hear  in  an  hour. 
By  having  school  in  the  forenoon,  we  have  something  tangible  to 
talk  about  in  the  afternoon.  I  regard  this  as  the  ''  object  method  '* 
of  teachers*  meetings.  W.  A.  Bjsll. 

[We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  Examiners  to  the  excel- 
lent plan  presented  by  Mr.  Bell.  Not  only  do  we  call  attention  to  this 
plan,  bat  we  heartily  commend  it  to  all  Examiners,  who  &om  any 
cause,  may  not  be  able  to  visit  their  schools  to  the  extent  contem- 
plated by  law.  We  have  seen  this  plan  operated,  consequently  feel 
safe  in  saying  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  will  yield  larger  results  than  any 
other  within  our  knowledge.  If  any  one  knows  of  a  plan  which  he 
believes  better,  and  will  communicate  the  same,  he  will  confer  a  favor 
CD  the  editor,  and  most  likely  on  each  of  the  ninety-two  Examiners 
afthe  State.— Ed] 


DELIVERY  OF  SCHOOL  EECORDS. 

As  some  of  the  Township  Trustees  are  just  going  out  of  office,  eon- 
sequent  upon  the  election  of  April  6th,  I  would  hereby  remind  all 
such  that  the  law  requires  them  to  deliver  to  their  successors  in  office 
all  records  relating  to  school  matters. 

Here  is  the  law :  **  Such  Trustee  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term"  [of  office,]  ^'  deliver  to  his  successor,  all  moneys,  books,  and 
papers  belonging  to  hia  township."  1  Oavin  ds  Hord^  Sec,  12,  p.  639. 

This  inclu(]/ds  all  papers,  books,  &c.,  consequently  of  necessity 
those  relating  to  the  schools.  Tet  in  the  face  of  this  requirement, 
we  find  that  in  many  cases  Trustees  forget  or  neglect  to  deliver  to 
their  successors  their  papers  and  records  relating  to  school  matters. 
This  should  be  changed  promptly  and  completely.  Without  these 
records  it  is  impossible  for  the  in-coming  Trustee  to  make  a  reliable 
report  as  required  by  Sec.  7,  School  Law. 

Out-going  and  in-coming  Trustees  are  th^efore  respectfully  re- 
quested to  give  this  matter  early  and  proper  attention. 

GEO.  W.  HOSS,  Sup't  Pub.  Instruction. 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANt. 


DEFINITION  OF  WORDS. 

["  He  that  uses  names  without  ideas,  speaks  only  empty  soands."— Zocifci.] 

Perhaps  no  one,  in  a  literary  sense,  becomes  more  completely  a 
"  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal/'  than  he  who  fluently  gab- 
bles words  of  unknown  meaning.  An  English  word  whose  mean- 
ing is  unknown,  is  as  useless  as  if  it  were  a  word  of  a  foreign  or  a 
dead  language.  Everybody  knows  this,  yet  many  act  as  if  they  did 
not  know  it,  or  at  least,  did  not  believe  it.  Some  educators  act  chu^. 
A  teacher  will  sometimes  toil  three  years  in  teaching  his  pupils  spell- 
ing, and  not  three  hours  in  teaching  them  definition. 

We  do  not  say,  with  some,  that  this  work  is  utterly  useless.  It  is 
not  utterly  useless.  The  meaning  of  some  of  these  words  will,  in 
course  of  time,  be  learned,  whether  directly  and  of  purpose,  or  indi- 
rectly and  without  purpose.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  meaning  of  any 
portion  of  these  words  is  learned  or  shall  be  learned,  so  far  their  or- 
thography is  valuable.  But  so  far  as  the  meaning  is  not  learned,  or 
shall  not  be  learned,  so  far  the  orthography  and  the  word  ifc«elf  are 
worthless. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  worthless  feature  of  the  case  before  us, 
suppose  a  boy  should  cudgel  into  his  rebellious  memory  the  orthog- 
raphy of  a  hundred  such  words  as  hippohoscay  hippapathology  and 
microcogmography,  and  should  never  learn  the  meaning  of  one  of 
them ;  all  would  say  what  is  the  good,  and  all  would  answer  the 
same  good  as  if  he  had  learned  the  orthography  of  so  many  words 
in  Chinese  or  Choctaw.  This  we  believe  is  a  fair  sta,^ment  of  the 
case.  If  so,  may  we  not  with  propriety  ask  the  teacher  to  break  that 
infinite  series  of  spelling  lessons,  and  substitute  in  their  stead,  at 
least  an  occasional  lesson  in  Definition  ?  This  brings  us  to  the  main 
purpose  of  this  article,  namely : 

TEACHING    DEFINITIONS. 

This  is  a  work  at  once  difficult,  delicate,  and  important. 
As  a  necessary  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  we 
notice, 
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I.    The  Qualifications  of  the  Teacher. 

Among  these  qualifications  are : 

1.  A  belief  in  tHe  importance  of  definitions. 

2.  A  large  experience  in  the  critical  use  of  the  Dictionary. 

3.  Skill,  so  far  as  may  be,  in  framing  definitions,  both  oral  and 
written. 

A  teacher  lacking  in  any  one  of  these  may  expect  to  fall  short  of 
the  highest  succe^,  and  the  teacher  lacking  in  all,  as  we  fear  is  too 
oflen  the  case,  may  expect  failure ;  a  failure  that  is  complete,  bring- 
ing disappointment,  and  perhaps  discouragement,  to  both  instructor 
and  pnpil. 

The  requisite  qualifications  on  the  part  of  th3  teacher  granted, 
we  consider, 

II.    Means  and  Modes. 

To  avoid  extended  classification,  these  elements,  though  distinct 
in  thought,  will  be  considered  together.  1.  Time  and  method  of 
beginning  the  work  of  definition.  As  to  time,  we  would  say  begin  while 
the  pupil  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Second  Reader,  or  at  farthest,  in 
first  part  of  the  Third  Reader. 

The  method  of  proceeding  should,  in  the  beginning  be  the  object- 
ive method,  i.  t,  the  Object  Lesson  Method.  The  words  selected 
shoald  be  confined  strictly  to  words  representing  objects,  grammat* 
ically  classed — tbey  should  be  nouns.  Further,  they  should,  for  the 
first  month  or  so,  be  words  whose  objects  are  familliar  to  the  pupil, 
al!)0  subject  to  his  inspection.  The  pupil  will  in  such  cases  make, 
or  frame,  his  own  definition.  The  process  will  consist  first  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  object ;  second  of  an  examination  of  its  properties, 
at  least,  so  many  as  may  be  neces-^ary  to  the  definition  ;  third,  of  the 
groaping  of  these  properties ;  and  lastly,  of  the  framing  and  enunci- 
ation of  the  definition. 

As  an  illustration,  suppose  the  definition  of  a  square  is  required. 

The  teacher  will  procure  a  piece  of  square  board,  shingle,  or  pa- 
per, or  draw  lines  on  the  blackboard,  representing  a  square,  thus : 


This  done,  the  class  proceeds  to  describe  and  enumerate  some  of  its 
properties  thus :  F(mr  sides  ;  all  equal  in  length ;  (here  the  teacher  or 
some  pupil  measures  all  the  sides,  proving  this  equality): /our  comers, 
i.fi.  angles ;  all  right.  (Here  the  teacher  must  undertake  the  difficult 
task,  if  it  has  not  before  been  done,  of  dit&mng  Sk  right  angleJ) 
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The  elements  of  the  desired  definition  have  now  all  been  found 
and  enunciated.  The  next  step  is  the  grouping,  or  framing  of  these 
into  convenient  form.  These  will  stand  thus  :  1.  Four  equal  sides. 
2.  Four  right  angles.  Now,  if  the  pupils  have  learned  the  term  fig- 
ure in  it3  geometric  sense,  they  are  ready  for  another  combination ; 
namely,  a  figure  having /our  equal  sides  and  four  right  angles.  This 
reached,  they  are  ready  for  the  name,  i.  c.  the  word  representing  this 
figure,  whioh  the  teacher  now  gives,  namely,  a  square^  the  pupils 
all  saying  square.  Now  the  process  reversed,  the  definition  is  an- 
nounoed  in  its  terser,  and  consequently,  most  convenient  form. 
Thus :  A  Square  is  a  figure  having  four  equal  sides  and  four  right 
angles.  (Our  geometric  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that  we  are  not 
making  definitions  for  mathematicians,  else  we  might  announce  the 
definition,  thus :    A  Square — An  equilateral  rectangle.) 

The  above  done,  the  teacher  may,  for  the  sake  of  fixing  the  defini- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  write  the  word  within  the  space 
thus: 


SQUA.BS 


After  this  he  should  require  the  pupils  to  draw  a  Square  on  tbe 
board,  also  to  point  out  any  squares  which  they  may  see  in  the  room, 
also  to  name  any  which  they  have  seen  outside  of  the  room.  This 
process  converts  the  exercise  into  an  object  lesson — an  object  lesson  in 
definitions. 

By  way  of  suggestion  and  caution  at  this  point,  the  teacher  will  be 
careful  to  allow  no  word  whose  meaning  is  not  understood,  to  enter 
into  a  definition.  Thus  to  say  that  a  Square  is  an  equilateral  rect- 
angle, is  no  definition  at  all,  so  long  as  either  equilateral,  or  rectangle 
is  not  understood.  2.  It  will  be  well  for  the  pupils  to  write  short 
sentences  in  which  the  defined  words  shall  be  used.  Thus,  the 
panes  of  glass  in  the  windows  would  be  squares  if  their  length  was 
equal  to  their  width.  The  sections  marked  on  the  State  Map  are 
squares.  A  like  process  will  be  pursued  with  the  definition  of  other 
objects;  as  stove,  ink-stand,  box,  bench,  &c. 

At  tbis  point,  the  teacher  will  be  careful  to  discriminate  between  a 
definition  by  properties  and  a  definition  by  word.  Thus  leather  may 
be  defined  by  properties,  as  follows :  Leather  is  the  dressed  skins  of 
animals ;  and  by  uses,  thus :  Leather  is  used  in  making  boots  and 
shoes,  gearing  for  horses,  &o.  While  both  of  these  will  often  be 
necessary  to  secure  clearness,  the  pupil  should  early  be  taught  to 
discern  the  two  elements,  properties  and  uses. 
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After  tbe  pupil  has  bad  drill  sufficient  to  apprehend  in  Rome  de- 
gree the  tme  idea  of  a  definition,  he  should  have  access  to  the  Dic- 
tionaiy.  Or  rather  he  should  be  pat  in  possession  of  a  Dictionary 
aod  taught  how  to  use  it.  The  teacher  will  need  all  his  skill  at  this 
point.  He  must  be  able  to  direct  in  the  use  of  this  book,  with  the 
same  precision  and  detail  as  in  the  use  of  a  grammar.  Anything 
leas  than  this  will  endanger  success.  Of  the  many  things  to  be  ob- 
served at  this  point,  our  Fpace  will  allow  us  to  name  but  a  few. 
Among  these  are : 

1.  The  signs  or  symbols,  indicating  the  sounds  of  letters,  conse- 
qnently  pronunciation ;  the  grammatical  classification  of  words  ;  and 
the  etymology  of  words.  These  should  all  be  explained  in  full  and 
detail.  • 

2.  Pupils  should  be  drilled  in  defining  etymologically.  They 
should  take  the  root  word  and  build  up  from  it. 

3.  They  should  be  taught  the  logical  elements  in  a  definition. 
In  nouns,  these  elements  may  be  clas^sed  as  follows :  namely, 
gemu,  species,  differentia^  property  and  accuhnt;  every  definition 
containing  some  of  these,  and  some  containing  all.  The  following 
definition  of  wine  contains  all  these  elements;  namely,  a  stimulating 
juice  expressed  from  grapes,  being  sometimes  acid.  In  order  to 
show  these  elements  to  the  pupil,  the  definition  may  be  tabulated 
on  the  blackboard  thus : 

f  Juioe,        -        -        -        geiim^ 

[Sometimes  acid,  -     accident. 

Thus  the  pupil  will  see  that  the  five  elements  are  represented 
above,  which  the  teacher  may  explain  somewhat  aa  follows :  Juice 
is  tigenw^.  there  being  several  species  under  it,  as  the  juioe  of  apples, 
of  carrantB,  of  the  sugar  cane,  &c.  Wine  is  a  ipeciet^  it  being  one 
among  the  many  juices.  Expressed  from  grapes,  differences  wine 
from  all  the  other  species  under  the  genus^  juice,  hence  it  is  a  dif- 
ferenciag  element,  a  differentia.  Stimulating,  expresses  a  quality 
common  to  ail  wines,  and  inseparable  from  them,  hence  a  jjroperty. 
Add  is  the  result  of  fermentation,  which  may  or  may  not  occur, 
hence  an  accident. 

Such  a  drill  as  this  will  give  a  severe  accuracy  to  definitions.  And 
this  is  the  great  desideratum,  for  a  definition  that  is  not  accurate,  is 
not  anything. 

To  avoid  undue  length,  other  points  must  be  omitted.  In  conclu- 
sion we  may  however  i^ay:  1.  That  every  pupil  taking  a  common 
scho<d  coarse,  should  receive  some  special  drill  in  defining  wordp. 
2.  Every  pupil  should,  early  m  his  school  counie,  be  the  owner  of  a 
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Dictionary,  or  at  least  have  the  free  use  of  one.  3.  These  diction- 
aries should  usually  fall  hetween  the  extremes  of  the  Primary  and 
the  Royal  Unabridged,  seldom  reaching  the  largest,  and  neyer  the 
ionallest,  this  latter  being  almotiit  worthless  for  definition.  4.  So 
soon  as  finances  will  permit,  every  school  house  in  Indiana  should 
be  supplied  with  a  Eoyal  Unabridged  Dictionary,  for  the  joint  use  of 
teacher  and  pupil. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  value  of  Definition,  in  enlarging  the 
jiiupirs  vocabulary,  saying  nothing  of  its  agency  in  developing  the 
delicate  and  almost  spiritual  forces  of  language,  we  may  with  safety 
exhort  teachers  to  give  it  a  prominent  place  in  the  work  of  the 
school  room. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  SCHOOL  EXAMINERS. 

By  a  provision  of  the  law  an  appointment  of  School  Examiners  is 
to  be  made  at  the  June  Session  of  the  County  Commissioners.  A 
portion  of  the  section  of  law  referred  to  reads  as  follows : 

*'Sec.  33.  The  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  of  the  several 
counties  shall,  at  their  June  session,  in  1865,  and  triennially  there- 
after, appoint  for  their  respective  counties,  a  School  Examiner,  whose 
official  term  shall  expire  as  soon  as  his  suooessor  is  appointed  and 
qualified.' ' 

Whereas,  this  officer  exerts,  or  may  exert,  great  influence  over  the 
teachers  and  over  the  schools  of  his  county,  it  is  of  prime  importanoe 
that  the  best  available  man  in  the  county  shall  hold  the  position.  We 
are  happy  to  believe  that  a  large  number  of  Examiners  now  in  offioe, 
are  in  a  high  degree  efficient,  yet  if  there  are  ten,  or  if  there  is  bat 
one,  who  falls  short  of  the  measure  given  above,  namely :  *'  best  avail* 
able  man  in  the  county y^'  we  say  let  him  give  way  to  that  best  avail- 
able man.  This  may  be  a  severa  ordeal,  yet  in  our  opinion  the  solemn 
interests  of  education  in  our  State  require  nothing  less.  We  trust 
that  the  County  Commissioners  will  so  see  the  subject,  and  will  so 
act. 

In  all  cases,  however,  in  which  the  present  incumbents  are  effi- 
eient  and  acceptable,  changes  should  not  be  made,  save  for  the  most 
valid  reasons. 


Rblioion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  the  means  of  education 
nhall  forever  be  encou  raged  .-^Ordinance  of  1787. 
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METHODS,  EXPERIMENTS,  PRACTICES. 

SQUARE  AND  CUBIC  MEASURES. 

Canton,  Ind.,  3d  Mo.  17th,  1868. 

Editor  Journal  :— W.  H.  J),  in  the  March  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, certainly  touched  the  right  key  n8  regards  the  solution  of  arith- 
metical problems ;  but,  as  he  gives  us  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  repe- 
fitum  of  the  effort,  perhaps  a  few  sug(<estions  on  the  same  subject 
from  an  humbler  source  will  not  be  amiss. 

In  our  text  books  on  arithmetic,  we  find,  under  the  heads  of  square 
measure  and  cubic  measure,  problems  like  the  following:  **How 
many  square  feet  in  a  floor  16  ft.  long  and  12  fb.  wide?*'  '*  How 
many  cubic  feet  in  a  block  4  fl.  long,  3  ft.  wide  and  2  (t  thick?" 
And  for  the  solution  of  these  problems  we  have  the  rules: — "To  find 
the  area  of  a  rectangular  surface,  Multiply  its  length  by  its  breadth?'' 
"To  find  the  contents  of  a  rectangular  solid,  Multiply  together  its 
length,  breadth  and  thickness."  Thus,  by  the  very  authors  who  tell 
us  that,  "  T^e  multiplier  is  always  an  abstract  number,  since  it  merely 
shows  hoic  many  times  the  multiplicand  is  taken,"  we  are  taught  that 
" Feet  multiplied  hy  feet  give  square  feet^'^  and  that  ^*  Square  feet 
multiplied  by  feet,  give  cubic  feet."  In  these  contradictory  theories 
and  methods,  where  is  the  least  advantage,  or  the  slightest  trace  of 
common  sense  ?  Alae,  these  stultifying,  mechanical  rules  and  prac. 
tices  were  enthroned  in  the  school-room  when,  with  the  peo- 
ple, not  cmnmon  sense  but  Federal  cents  were  the  desideratum — when 
the  highest  aspiration  of  the  juvenile  arithmetician  was  "  to  learn  how 
fo  do  business  and  not  get  cheated.*'  Each  of  the  problems  above 
stated  admits  of  as  clear  and  rational  analysis  as  any  in  arithmetic. 
Thus,  if  the  floor  were  16  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  it  would  contain 
\6  square  feet ;  but  it  is  12  feet  wide;  hence  it  contains  12  times  16 
square  feet,  or  192  square  feet.  Again,  if  the  block  spoken  of  were  4 
feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  its  base  would  have  an  area  of  4  square 
feet;  but  it  is  3  feet  wide ;  hence  the  base  has  an  area  of  3  tim>es  4 
iiquare  feet  or  12  square  feet ;  and  since  on  each  of  these  square  feet» 
one  cubic  foot  might  stand,  [therefore]  if  the  block  were  one  foot  high 
it  would  contain  12  cubic  fe<it.  But  it  is  2  feet  high,  hence  it  contains 
2  /imes  12  cubic  feet,  or  24  cubic  feet. 

This  analysis  may  not  be  free  from  i  in  perfections,  but  we  claim  that 
it  is  far  superior  to  the  method  of  solution  first  described,  and  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  intuitional  vfistruction, 

W.  P.  P. 
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A  ROLL  OF  HONOR. 

Mr.  Editor:— Having  tried  the  following  plan  for  keeping  my 
School  Records,  with  very  heneficial  results,  I  send  it  to  you.  If  you 
think  it  of  any  practical  value  to  younger  teachers,  you  may  insert  it 
in  the  Journal. 

I  keep  four  rolls :  First,  for  attendance  at  Chapel  exercises  in 
the  morning;  Second,  for  attendance  at  recitations;  Third,  for 
merit  of  recitation;  Fourth,  for  deportment  For  perfection  in 
any  one  of  these,  a  student  can  place  himself  upon  the  '*Roll  of 
Honor  ;*'  but  his  grade  of  honor  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
these  in  which  he  is  perfect.  If  he  is  perfect  in  all  four  He  is  placed 
upon  a  fifth  roll,  called  the  '*  Roll  of  Rolls,"  which  gives  the  high- 
est honor  a  student  can  aspire  to  in  the  Institution. 

At  the  close  of  each  term,  this  record  is  carefully  prepared,  and 
read  to  the  public.  The  students  and  their  friends  take  great  inter* 
est  in  this  publication  ;  and  it  is  worth  all  the  "  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions,"  that  I  have  ever  before  tried.  I  have  used  it  for  some  time, 
and  with  improved  results  each  term.  It  takes  a  good  student  (good 
in  many  respects)  to  reach  the  "Roll  of  Rolls."  The' first  term 
that  I  gave  it  a  trial,  there  was  not  a  single  student  that  reached  it, 
out  of  some  seventy-five  in  the  higher  department  of  our  School. 
The  next  term  three  gained  it.  Since  then  as  high  as  twelve  have 
succeeded. 

The  following,  in  brief,  shows  the  results  during  the  last  term : 

Present  at  everv  recitation,        -        -        37  per  cent 

Present  at  Chapel,  -  -        -        -    34    **       " 

Perfect  in  recitation,  -        -        -        28    "      '* 

Perfect  in  Deportment,  -       -        -    40    **      •* 

Number  upon  the  "Roll  of  Rolls,"  eleven. 

Yours  truly, 

O.  H.  Smith. 
Rockport  Collegiate  Institute, 


Ruttan's  Ventiltion.— Next  number  of  the  Journal  will  con- 
tain a  cut  of  a  transverse  section  of  a  house,  showing  the  air-path 
from  the  point  of  its  ingress  to  the  point  of  its  egress  in  a  buildiDg 
ventilated  by  the  Ruttan  System.  By  this  means  we  hope  to  aid 
trustees  in  reaching  conclusions  concerning  this  system. 

Biographical. — We  hardly  need  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  interesting  biographical  sketeh  of  that  able  man  and  distin- 
guished educator,  Dr.  Wylie. 
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TRUTH  TELLING. 

[The  following  beautiful  and  touching  account  we  copy  from  an 
exchange.    We  submit  that  this,  if  read  to  the  pupils  under  farora- 
ble  circumstanoes,  may  be  like  good  seed  sown  on  good  groun 
which  shall  in  due  time  bring  forth  the  golden  fVuit  of  truth-loriug, 
sestiments  and  purposes.— Ed  :] 

A  little  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  was  offered  as  a  witness  against  a 
prisoner,  who  was  on  trial  for  a  felouy  committed  in  her  father's 
hoiue. 

*'  Now,  Emily,*'  said  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  upon  her  being 
eflfered  as  a  witness,  ^'  I  desire  to  know  if  you  understand  the  nature 
(if  an  oath." 

'*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  was  the  simple  answer. 

"There,  your  Honor,"  said  the  counsel,  addressing  the  court,  'Is 
there  anything  further  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  my 
objection  ?  This  witness  should  be  rejected.  She  does  not  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  an  oath." 

'^Let  us  see,"  said  the  Judge.     **Come  here,  my  daughter." 

Assured  by  the  kind  tone  and  manner  of  the  Judge,  the  child 
stepped  toward  him  and  looked  up  confidingly  in  his  face,  with  a 
ealm,  clear  eye,  and  in  a  manner  so  artless  and  frank,  that  it  went 
straight  to  the  heart 

'*  Did  you  ever  take  an  oath  ?"  inquired  the  Judge. 

The  little  girl  stepped  back  with  a  look  of  horror,  and  the  red 
Hood  mantled  in  a  blush  all  over  her  face  and  neck,  as  she  an- 
swered— 

'*  No,  sir." 

She  thought  he  meant  to  inquire  if  she  had  ever  blasphemed. 

"I  do  not  mean  that,"  said  the  Judge,  who  saw  his  mistake,  *'  I 
mean  were  you  ever  a  witness  before  ?" 

''No,  sir,  I  was  never  in  court  before,"  was  the  answer. 

He  handed  her  the  Bible,  open. 

"  Do  you  know  that  book,  my  daughter?" 

She  looked  at  it  and  answered,  *'  Ye?,  sir,  it  is  the  Bible." 

'*  Do  you  ever  read  it?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,  every  evening." 

'^Gan  you  tell  me  what  the  Bible  is?"  inquired  the  Judge. 

^'It  is  the  Word  of  the  great  G-od,"  she  answered. 

^  Well,  place  your  hand  upon  this  Bible,  and  listen  to  what  I  say ;" 
and  he  repeated  slowly  and  solemnly  the  oath  usually  administered  to 
witnesses. 

''  Now,"  said  the  Judge,  you  have  sworn  as  a  witness  ;  will  you 
tdl  me  what  will  befall  you  if  you  do  not  tell  the  truth?" 
3 
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'^  I  shall  be  shut  up  in  tlie  State  Prison/'  answered  the  child. 

^^  Any  thing  else?"  asked  the  Judge. 

"  I  shall  never  ^o  to  hoavon,"  she  replied. 

"  How  do  you  know  thia?*'  asked  the  Judge,  a^n. 

The  child  took  the  Bihle,  and  turniog  rapidly  to  the  chapter  con- 
tainiiME  the  coamaandiaents,  pointing  to  the  iiq«Dotto&f  ^'Thoe 
shah  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor/'  ^'  I  learned  <dui4 
before  I  could  read/' 

*'  Has  any  one  talked  with  you  about  your  bein/c  witness  in  court 
here  against  this  man?"  inquired  the  Judge. 

''Yes,  sir,"  she  replied.  "  My  mother  heard  they  wanted  me  to  be 
a  witness,  and  last  night  she  called  me  to  her  room,  and  asked  me 
to  tell  her  the  Ten  Commandment's,  and  then  we  kneeled  down 
together,  and  she  prayed  that  I  might  understand  how  wicked 
it  was  to  bear  false  witness  against  my  neighbor,  and  that  Gt>d 
would  help  me,  a  little  child,  to  tell  the  truth  as  it  was  before 
him.  And  when  I  came  up  here  with  father,  she  kissed  me, 
and  told  me  to  remember  the  ninth  commandment,  and  that  God 
would  hear  every  word  that  I  said." 

'^Do  you  believe  this?"  asked  the  Judge,  while  a  tear  glistened 
in  his  eye,  and  his  lip  quivered  with  emotion. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  child,  with  a  voice  that  showed  her  eonvictioa 
of  its  tiTith  was  perfect. 

''  God  bless  you,  my  child,"  said  the  Judge,  ''you  have  a  good 
mother.  This  witness  is  competent,"  he  continued.  ''  Were  I  od 
trial  for  my  life,  and  innocent  of  the  charge  against  me,  I  woaki 
pray  God  for  such  a  witness  as  this.     Let  her  be  examined." 

She  told  her  stoiy  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  as  she  wae,  but 
there  was  a  directness  about  it  which  carried  conviction  of  its  tnich 
to  every  heart.  She  was  rigidly  cross-examined.  The  counsel  plied 
her  with  infinite  and  ingenious  questionings,  but  she  varied  from  her 
first  statements  in  nothing.  The  truth,  so  spoken  by  that  little  obild, 
was  sublime.  Falsehood  and  perjury  had  preceded  her  testimony. 
The  prisoner  had  intrenched  himself  with  lies,  till  he  deemed  himflelf 
impregnable.  But  before  her  testimony  falsehood  was  scattered  like 
chaff.  The  child,  for  whom  a  mother  had  prayed  for  strength  to  be 
given  her  to  speak  the  truth  as  it  was  before  God,  broke  the  cuoDiog 
devices  of  matured  villainy  to  pieees  like  a  potter's  vessel.  The 
strength  that  her  mother  prayed  for,  was  given  her,  and  the  sublime 
simplioity — terrible,  I  mean,  to  the  prisoner  and  his  assoeiatee^intb 
which  she  spoke  was  like  a  revelation  from  God  hinself. 


/ 
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TBBJUl  HAUTE  SCHOOLS. 

A  short  time  since  we  spent  the  most  of  a  day  in  the  Terre  Haule 
whools.  Though  we  heard  recitatioQ8  in  several  branches,  we  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  particularize  save  in  a  few  cases,  and  iti 
these  only  to  a  limited  extent.    Of  these  we  notice, 

1.  A  chss  in  OomposiHon, — ^The  grade  was  B  Primary ;  the  theme, 
a  picture  in  the  Second  Reader.  The  picture,  like  any  other  theme, 
is  studied,  t.  e.,  inspected,  and  afterward  described.  This  is  essen- 
tially the  object  lesson  method,  the  picture  being  the  object. 

Tke  description  was,  in  a  high  degree,  full,  minute,  and  accurate. 
The  papils,  following  nature's  promptings,  confined  themselves  almost 
exclusively  to  description,  only  in  rare  cases  venturing  to  give  opin- 
ions, or  phrased  otherwise,  to  express  judgments.  Herein  the  class 
l)eautifu]]y  exemplified  nature's  law ;  namely,  that  ob»ervcUion  pre- 
eedes  judgment. 

After  the  recitation  of  the  regular  lesson,  certain  members,  at  oar 
request,  gave  oral  descriptions  of  certain  pictures,  pictures  about 
whieh  they  had  read,  also  about  which  they  had  not  read.  In  this 
they  succeeded  far  beyond  our  expectations,  and,  if  it  would  not 
nvor  of  praise,  we  would  say,  admirably. 

In  order  to  make  this  objective  method  more  obtjective  we  suggested 
that  some  boy  who  had  tough  enough  in  him  to  stand  it,  should  take 
his  position  on  the  roslrum,  and  thus  become  the  object  for  descrip- 
tion, t.  e.,  the  theme  for  a  composition.  Such  was  done;  and, 
reader,  you  may  rest  assured,  it  was  a  live  composition,  on  a  live 
theme,  by  a  live  class.  With  great  confidence  we,  therefore,  com- 
mend this  method  of  composition  ;  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  methods,  but  as  one  among  others.  It  is  natural,  simple 
effeciivc. 

2.  Reading  .—The  reading  that  we  heard  was  all  good,  amd,  iu 
:H)me  cases,  superior  for  the  age  of  pupils  and  grade  of  class.  Artic- 
ulation and  deliberation  were  prominent  characteristics. 

3.  Spelling : — We  heard  some  spelling  that  was  good,  and  some 
barely  creditable.    The  methods  were  those  usually  pursued* 

4.  Definitifm : — In  one  of  the  grammar  rooms  we  heard  a  class  in 
definition.  The  exercise  was  interesting,  and  the  work  well  done  by 
pupil  and  teacher.  A  portion  of  the  method  pursued  was  given  by 
this  same  teacher  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal,  hence 
need  not  be  repeated  here. 

5.  Writing : — ^We  saw  one  class  writing  on  slates.  The  result<« 
seemed  good,  yet  we  distrust  a  habit  which  they  were  forming, 
namely,  the  holding  of  the  pencil  without  regard  to  position  of 
hand  or  fingers.    This,  we  believe,  objectionable,  even  though  the 
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pupil  used  nolHiDg  bat  slate  and  pencil.  Applying  the  old  aphor- 
ism, ^^  It  is  much  easier  to  learn  good  habits  than  to  unlearn  bad 
ones,"  we  believe  that  whenever  the  pupil  commences  writing,  the 
effort  at  correct  pen  or  pencil  holding  should  also  commence. 

G.  Dratcing: — In  Feveral  rooms  we  saw  fine  specimens  of  drawing 
on  the  blackboard.  Some  of  thc^e  would  have  reflected  credit  upon 
pupils  of  riper  years. 

7.  Miscellany: — Number  of  male  teacher?,  8;  female  teachers, 
26.  Of  the  mnle  teachers,  two  teach  German  and  one  music.  The 
highest  wages  paid  per  annum  to  female  teachers  is  $700 ;  lowest, 
$450.  The  salary  of  the  High  School  teacher,  W.  H.  Wiley,  i.s 
$1100;  of  the  Superintendent,  J.  M.  Olcott,  $2,000.  £leven  pupils 
will  graduate  fVom  the  High  School  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
number  of  buildings  is  5 ;  number  of  rooms,  31 ;  all  warmed  by 
furnaces. 

8.  Canchmon: — Judgments  based  upon  limited  observation  mast 
be  given  with  caution.  Appreciating  this  fact  in  its  fullest  force  in 
the  case  befcjre  u«,  we  may  venture  no  further  than  to  say,  the  facts 
observed  give  evidence,  in  the  main,  of  a  high  degree  of  order,  skill, 
and  efficiency  in  both  inf^truction  and  supervision. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

From  reports  of  the  School  Examiner  of  Wayne  county,  made  to 
the  the  County  Board,  and  printed  in  the  Telegram,  we  extract  the 
following  facts  and  statements. 

1.  Richmond  has  school  room  for  only  about  one-half  of  her 
children,  *'  and  about  six  hundred  attend  .school  in  houses  unfit  to 
be  used  for  school  pui  poses." 

2.  The  Examiner  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  schools  of  the 
rural  districts  are  making  but  little  advancement.  This  is  his  lan- 
guage: **  There  are  no  records  anywhere,  showing  that  the  schools 
are  any  better  classified,  or  that  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  is  im- 
proving from  year  to  year.  No  positive  evidence  that  they  are  aiming 
any  higher  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  instruction  they  give,  that 
they  create  any  stronger  appetite  for  knowledge,  or  that  they  are  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  sound  education,  where  alone  it  can  be  laid, 
in  a  faithful  and  skillful  primary  instruction." 

Concerning  the  qualification  of  teachers  he  speaks  as  follows; : 
^^  About  twenty  per  cent  of  thoee  engaged  in  the  county  the  last  year 
bad  taught  in  other  counties,  but  had  never  taught  in  this  county  be- 
fore.   About  twenty -five  per  cent,  had  never  taught  before  anywhere. 
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About  silly  per  cent  had  never  attended  a  Teachers'  Institute  more 
thaa  five  days,  and  about  thirty  per  cent,  jiad  never  attended  at  all. 
nor  giTen  any  attention  whatever  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
teaching  as  a  science.  About  one  in  fifteen  had  ever  taught  in  the 
same  place  before. " 

We  know  Mr.  Brown  to  be  a  very  candid  man,  and  wo  believe  he 
will  state  his  case  fairly,  even  though  that  statement  be  unsavory ; 
hence  we  are  constrained  to  accept  the  above  as  correct,  even  though 
it  throws  some  shadows  where  we  did  not  expect  them. 

He  makes  the  following  valuable  sugirestions  to  the  Comnussioners: 
■*  Yoa  will  excuse  me  for  making  the  following  suggestions :  First — 
That  the  tax  for  school  house  purposes  in  the  various  corporations, 
be  fixed  at  an  amount  that  will  yield  funds  enough  to  put  the  school 
property  in  good  repair  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  that  endeavors  bo 
used  to  keep  it  so.  Second — ^That  Trustees  be  encouraged  to  levy 
such  additional  tax  for  tuition  purposes,  under  the  law  authorizing 
the  same,  a<i  will  keep  the  schools  open  in  the  country  districts  at 
least  six  months.  Third — ^That  an  arrangement  be  made  between 
your  Honorable  Board  and  the  Trustees  of  the  several  townships  and 
incorporated  towns,  to  extend  the  time  that  the  Examiner  may  work 
in  the  schools,  to  at  least  six  months,  and  to  increase  his  pay  accord- 
ingly. Fourth — ^That  you  give  all  encouragement  in  your  judgment 
proper  to  Teachers'  Institutes,  for  normal  instruction  in  our  county.*' 


The  Law  Approved. — It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  levying 
of  taxes  in  cities,  town:^,  and  townships,  for  purposes  of  tuition  in 
the  public  schools.  Whereas  a  decision  adverse  to  this  system  had 
been  given  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1857,  it  was  believed  that  suit 
would  be  brought  against  the  constitutionality  of  this  act.  But  greatly 
to  the  gratification  and  encouragement  of  the  friends  of  public 
schools,  no  suit  has  as  yet  been  brought.  As  the  tax  paying  season  for 
the  current  year  closed  on  April  fiOth,  and  as  several  corporations 
have  been  taxed  under  this  act,  we  are  led  to  the  gratifying  conclu- 
sion that  the  law  stands  approved.  In  other  words,  that  all  are  so 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  education,  that  they  readily  accept 
the  law  providing  for  increased  educational  privileges,  without  ques- 
tioning its  constitutionality.  This  is  truly  encouraging,  and  if  this 
act  shall  remain  operative,  it,  in  cpig unction  with  other  provisions 
now  in  force,  will  furnish  the  means  by  which  the  schools  throughout 
the  State,  can  be  brought  to  an  average  length  of  six  months  per 
annum,  in  the  year  1870. 
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Metroroloqical. — The  State  Uniyersity  has  rteently  proourcd 
and  arranged  for  ubc^  a  Barometer,  Hygeometer,  and  Anemometer, 
by  means  of  which  daily  observations  are  made.  Through  the  favor 
of  Professor  Dodd,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  present  our  readers  with 
monthly  reports  of  these  observations.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Journal  is  issaed  before  the  close  of  the  month,  these  reports  can- 
not  appear  until  one  month  after  their  date. 

The  following  is  the  report  for  March,  1868 : 

Mean  Temperature, 46°.  91 

Maximum  Temperature,       (loth,  Sunday,)  72°.  1 

Minimum  Temperature,        (3d,  Tuesday,)  ]3°.5 

Warmest  Day,                       (16th,  Monday,)  67°. 33 

Coldest  Day,                          (3d,  Tuesday,)  iy°.47 

Barometer,  Mean  Height,       -        -        -        -  29.178  in. 

Highest,            (4th,  Wednesday,)  2<).r)29  in. 

Lowest,             (1st,  Sunday,)  28.2.31  in. 
Kelative  Humidity,   (1.00  denotes  complete  satu- 
ration of  the  air, )        .67 

Amount  of  Rain,            ...        -        -  7.58  in. 

Cloudiness,    (10  denotes  entire  cloudiness,)  6.4 

Velocity  of  Wind  per  hour,    (estimated,)  5.18  mile<. 
Prevailing  Winds,  South  and  South-West. 

From  the  above  report  it  will  be  seen  that  March  has  been  marked 
by  few  of  its  usual  characteriBtics. 

It  has  been  a  warm  month,  the  mean  temperature  being  nearly  six 
degrees  higher  than  the  average  fcr  this  State. 

The  warmest  day  was  warmer  than  any-  hitherto  noted  in  tln> 
State,  except  for  some  towns  alon^  the  Ohio  River,  and  warmer  than 
is  usual  for  them. 

The  amount  of  Rain  is  nearly  three  times  the  average,  for  this 
month,  in  this  State,  and  more  than  three  times  the  usual  amount 

The  Month  has  been  more  than  half  cloudy,  the  average  being  Icj^s 
than  half. 

The  prevailing  winds  have  been  gentle,  and  from  a  warm  quarter. 

Indiana  State  Umvernti/,  Blooming  ton,  Ind,  D . 


Putnam  County.— Professor  Roger?,  the  Examiner,  has  opened 
an  interesting,  &nd  what  promiaesto  be  an  able,  educational  coiumn  ia 
the  Putnam  Republican  Banner.  He  has  also  called  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion.   This  is  progress. 
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GoiLBca  Attevdancb.— We  have  reoeotly  obtained  the  foiow- 
wg  faots  oonoeming  the  wiater  term'f  attendaaoe  in  tome  of  the 

coUei^es  of  the  State : 

Asbary  UDiversity,  269 — Seniors,  24 ;  Female  Btudents,  4. 
State  University,  250— Seniors,  16,  Law  graduates,  12;  Female 
students,  19. 

N.  W.  C.  Univend^,  enrolled  within  the  year,  206— Seniorg,  11 ; 
Female  students,  45. 

Mtanapolis  Female  Institute,  (Baptist,)  131— Seniors,  12. 

Indiana  Female  College,  (Methodist,)  125,  in  actual  attendance- 
enrollment  for  the  term,  160. 

Iq  next  issue  we  will  give  the  commencement  diiys  of  so  many  of 
our  colleges  as  the  facts  that  may  oome  into  our  hands  will  warrant 
Professors  or  Presidenta  will  oblige  us,  and  perhaps  several  of  our 
readers,  if  they  will  forward  information. 

Abticlks  Deounbd:— The  Mowing,  thoiogh  not  without  merit, 
aredeelined: 

**Glosinff  Addren  before  a  SchooT*  contahis  valuable  and  sound 
doctrine ;  but  the  style  is  too  diffuse  for  print. 

"Article  an  Spelling'^  has  several  practical  points,  but  lacks  preci- 
sion in  statemeot  in  some  cases ;  additional,  the  writer  failed  to  furnish 
us  his  name.  This,  alone,  would  prevent  the  publication  of  an  arti- 
<^le  which  criticises  the  prodnction  of  another  contributor.  We 
ifhonld  be  pleaded  if  the  author  would  give  this  a  second  moulding 
and  shaping,  and  then  forward  it  and  his  name. 

Poetry,  ^^Hope  and  Detpair^'^  is  not  partioularly  adapted  in  theme 
to  our  journal,  and  is  by  no  means  in  the  author's  happiest  vein.  To 
etch  we  would  say,  sharpen  your  pen  and  try  again.  The  ability  to 
write  is  usually  a  result  of  labor  rather  than  of  genttu, 

ShklbtyilI/E,  MiiinMTated  last  fall  736  obildren,  and  now  reports 
an  enrollment  of  771.  Well  done ;  over  100  per  cent,  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  school  1  Without  any  desire  to  mar  the  above  compliment  to 
Shelby,  we  might  say,  soto  voce^  to  the  Superintendent,  some  of  the 
children  may  have  forgotten  to  report  their  ages  when  they  applied 
for  admission. 

Lectures  on  Natural  Science. — Prof  Tingloy  recently  deliv- 
ered a  series  of  interestiog  lectures  on  Natural  Scieooe,  before  the 
pupils  of  some  three  of  the  schools  in  this  city.  He  illustrated 
these  lectures  in  an  admirable  manner  by  the  use  of  his  superb  Ozy- 
Hydrogen  Microscope. 


f 
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CcNTENABY  CONTRIBUTIONS. —As  reported  by  an  exchange,  the 
Centenary  contributions  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Indiana,  last 
year,  amounted  to  $532,087.98.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  was 
for  educational  purposes. 

Paper  Houses. — ^From  the  Oreenaburg  Standard  we  obtain  the 
following : 

"Messrs  Cooper  &  Yarnell,  builders,  of  Philadelphia,  are  now 
erecting  a  hotel  at  Kane,  near  Erie,  Pa.,  in  which  thick,  strong  paper 
is  used  to  form  the  walls  and  ceilings  in  lieu  of  lath  and  plaster — 
the  paper  being  put  upon  a  backing  of  common  hemlock  boarding. 
By  this  new  and  improved  method  all  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  a 
good  sized  house  can  be  put  up  in  a  very  short  time,  as  well  in  the 
winter  time  as  in  summer,  no  drying  being  required.  Beside,  the 
paper  walls  and  ceilings  are  much  cheaper  than  the  lath  and  plaster." 

Matrimonial. — On  the  7th  ult..  Pleasant  Bond,  and  Miss  Mattie 
Willson,  of  Indianapolis,  were  united  in  matrimony.  Miss'  Wilison 
was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis,  and  Mr. 
Bond,  formerly  School  Examiner  for  Marion  county,  is  now  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

It  should  be  a  pleasant  union  which  is  held  by  a  Pleasant  Bond. 

Two  worthy  ones  have  met:  and  it  is  prayed  that  the  shadows 
which  may  cross  their  hearts  and  paths,  may  be  few  and  light. 

Wise  and  Unwis"^. — He  is  wise  who  knows  and  knoics  that  he 
knows ;  he  is  in  the  way  to  wisdom  who  don't  know  and  knows  that 
he  don't  know;  but  he  is  hopelessly  unwise  who  don't  know,  and 
does  not  know  that  he  don't  know. 

CuRRBNCY.^The  total  paper  currency  of  this  country  is  reported 
at  $700,000,000.  It  is  not,  however,  reported  how  much  of  this  is 
in  the  hands  of  teachers !  I 

FOR  SAIi£.—We  o«n  Airaiah  any  one,  desirous  of  attending  a  Fiist-Gu* 
Commercial  Ck>Uege,  located  at  Indianapolis,  with  a  Sctaolarsliip  at  a  eoat  mncb 
below  the  usual  price.  DOWN£Y  A  BROUSE. 


FROM   ABROAD. 

Hon.  B.  D.  Mansfield,  of  Ohio,  is  writing  the  Life  of  General 
Grant. 

The  Normal  School  Building  of  Nebraska,  located  at  Peru,  is 
reported  as  nearly  completed. 
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An  Exchange  says,  A.  B.  Weaver  has  recently  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  New  York,  vice  Hon.  V.  M. 
Bice. 

Prof.  6.  A.  Chase,  Principal  of  the  Female  High  School  of 
Lonbyille,  Kentucky,  has  resigned  the  position  to  take  the  agency  of 
the  Masonic  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Home. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  a  School  Houbo  under  progress 
whicb  is  estimated  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 

Thi  February  number  of  the  Mmnesola  Teacher,  is  graced  by 
a  handsome  engraving  of  the  High  School  building  at  Winuna,  Min- 
nesota. 

National  Associations.— From  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
we  learn  that  the  three  National  Associations,  namely,  Superintend- 
ents, Normal  and  Teachers,  will  meet  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Time 
will  be  announced  soon. 

M188  Jennie  Patten,  has  recently  been  appointed  Superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  in  Putnam,  Ohio.    Fogies  don't  be  alarmed! 

Longevity. — Statistics  deemed  reliable,  show  that  the  average 
daration  of  life  in  Switserland  ha.s,  since  1530,  increased  from  twenty- 
one  years  to  forty-five  years.  Here  is  a  grand  problem  of  causes  in 
social  science.  Who  will  explain  to  us  degenerate  Americana  this 
wiser  method  of  living  ? 


BOOK    TABLE. 

Ventilation  and  Warming  of  Buildings,  illustrated  by  fifty 
plates,  exemplifying  the  exhaustion  principle,  to  which  is  added  a 
complete  description  and  illustration  of  the  Ventilation  Railway 
Carriages ;  By  Hon.  Henry  Ruttan.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

The  author  of  this  book,  is  a  Canadian,  now  resident  of  Coburg, 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  He  states  in  his  preface  that 
he  began  his  investigations  as  early  as  1843. 

The  book  bears  the  evidence  of  an  earnest,  honest  mind  laboring 
to  discover  the  troth  and  to  promulge  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  is,  therefore,  plain  and  direct  in  his  language,  care- 
less of  scholarly  elegancies,  and  at  times  vulnerable  to  literary  criti- 
cism. On  the  other  hand,  he  is  remarkably  clear  in  statement. 
Any  one  who  can  read  and  understand  an  ordinary  newspaper  artide 
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can  understand  this  work.  Herein  is  the  chief  exoelleaee  of  ite 
make-up.  The  eDgravings,  fifty-four  in  number,  are  artistically  ele- 
gant, and  admirably  expreseive  of  the  face  to  be  illustrated.  They 
show  the  reader  every  phase  of  the  ventilating  apparatus. 

Of  the  details  of  this  system,  it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  speak. 
Some  facts  showing  the  modus  operandi  of  the  system,  were  glTeo  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  to  which  the  reader,  seeking  fuller 
ififormation,  is  respectfully  referred. 

We  ma3r,  however,  say,  in  general  termf-',  that  the  observed  facts 
prove  the  system  e&ctive,  in  all  fairly  tested  cases,  and  consequently 
by  the  apot^eriori  argument,  prove  the  principles  correct,  %.  e.,  phil- 
osophic. 

These  true,  it  is  not  too  much  to  express  the  desire  that  every  one 
who  intends  to  build  a  house,  large  or  small,  public  or  private,  shonld 
examine  tbis  system  before  proceeding  with  his  building. 

GuY0T*8  Primary  Geography,  an  introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Geography.    Publi^ed  by  Charles  Scribner  ■&  Co. ,  New  York. 

This  work  announces  itself  as  an  **  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
GeograpV,"  aiming,  says  the  author,  to  do  four  thin^: 

1.  To  £11  the  mind  with  vivid  pictures  of  nature. 

2.  To  give  the  pupil  as  correct  conceptioiis  as  possible,  of  certain 
08Ographieal  forms,  with  the  names  of  same. 

3.  To  give  him  an  idea  of  representing  portion's  of  the  earth's 
surface  by  maps. 

4.  To  awaken  the  desire  for  the  study  of  Geography. 

As  a  means  to  this  end  the  author  uses  a  series  of  imaginary  jour- 
nies,  illustrating  certain  portions  of  these  by  handsome  and  expres- 
sive pictures. 

We  are  of  Ute  opinion  that  tfhe  means  employed,  acoomptish  very 
effectively  the  first  and  fourth  ends  proposed.  If  the  book  be  prop- 
erty used  by  a  skillful  teacher,  it  cannot  fail  of  accomplishing  these 
resiilts.  We  are,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  larger 
amount  of  matter  than  is  necessary  to  these  results,  hence  possibly  & 
consumption  of  the  pupils  time,  which  may  not  be  the  best.  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  tho  gecond  and  third  olu^^ 
proposed,  are  net  very  effectively  accomplished. 

Whatever  may  he  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  objects  are  ac- 
esmplished,  we  feel  quite  sure  the  work  wiU  be  in  a  high  degree  la- 
teoresting.  T^hese  journeys  appeal  directly  and  potential^,  to  the 
child's  imagination,  and  to  his  love  of  novelty  and  variety ;  hence  vili 
Mnaken  an  istense  interest. 
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Meteoric  Astronomy,  a  Trcatue  on  Shooting  Siar9,  Fire  Balls, 
and  Aerolites.  By  Daniel  Kirkwood,  LL.  D. ,  Profesi^or  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Indiana  University.*  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.,  12  mo.  pp.  129. 

The  author  collects  and  classifies  the  leading  facts  and  theories  now 
known  on  this  interesting  subject.  These  facts  he  prci<entR  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  clear,  methodical,  and  attractive.  He  does  not  seem  am- 
bitiotLs  to  thrust  his  own  opinions  upon  the  reader,  and  when  he  does 
present  the^^e  opinions  he  does  not  confuse  you  by  arguments  long  and 
iDclnsive.  In  brief,  he  presents  an  interesting  theme  in  a  highly  in- 
teresting manner. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  considered : 

Meteoric  Rinj^,  Aerolites,  Meteoric  Dust,  Meteoric  Theory  of  Ho- 
lar  Heat,  Qrigin  of  Meteors,  Nebular  Hypothesis,  Ac. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  this  book  is  superior,  the  type  clear, 
paper  firm,  and  covering  tasteful. 

'When  this  work  was  published,  the  author  was  Professor  of  MatLemati<'«  In 
Washington  College,  PeDDsylvania,  but  is  now,  as  above  stated,  Professor  of 
Uathematics  in  Indiana  University. 

Magill's  Introductory  French  Reader — I  have  just  finished 
the  examination  of  this  volume,  and  attained  the  conviction  that 
among  all  the  works  of  this  kind  challenging  adoption  by  teachers  iTi 
this  growing  department  of  public  instruction,  this  is  far  in  advance. 

Its  whole  arrangement  embodies  proper  gradation ;  its  introductory 
part  is  well  adapted  to  the  status  of  beginners ;  the  style  and  tenor  of 
the  coDversations  are  chaste  and  eaf-y  of  comprehension  ;  its  *'  selec- 
tions" judicious  and  classic ;  its  notes  and  references  to  his  excellent 
grammar  sufficiently  full  and  convenient;  and  its  vocabulary,  ano7i- 
pareil.  I  shall  adopt  it  at  my  earliest  convenience,  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  it  to  all  earnest  teachers  and  students  of  this  polite 

language. 

Prof.  S.  K.  HOSHOUR, 

North-  Western  Christian  University. 

Nelson's  Common  School  Arithmetic,  designed  for  the  lowest 
classes  as  well  as  the  highest,  containing  the  application  of  Arith- 
metic to  the  general  business  of  life,  also  containing  a  table  of 
weights  and  measures ;  By  Richard  Nelson,  President  of  Nelson V 
Business  College.    Cincinnati :  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. 

This  work,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  possesses  tht> 
following  characteristics:  1.  Practicalness  in  commercial  business; 
2.  Brevity  in  rules  and  explanations;  3.  A  valuable  table  explan- 
atory of  business  terms ;  4.  Fullness  in  examples  for  practice.  In 
this  latter  elemept  it  is  indeed,  multum  in  parvo. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  thoagh  it  may  require  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  primary,  it  gives  indication  that  it  is  not  to  be  expanded  into 
an  extended  series. 

Harper's  Writing  Books,  with  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  these  books,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  is  the 
provision  for  Drawing  Lessons.  Copies  for  drawing  are  placed  od 
the  lateral  margin  of  the  book. 

Whether  this  is  a  special  gain  over  separate  drawing  cards  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say.  We  may,  however,  say  that  Drawing  and  Pen- 
manship are  kin^  both  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Whether  presented  in  the  same  book  or  not,  they  should,  in  a  certain 
ilegree,  be  presented  together.  If  not  mutual  dependents,  they  an* 
mutual  assistants. 

The  Little  Chief  is  one  of  the  most  tastefully  illustrated  Jutc- 
nile  papers  that  comes  to  our  table.  It  contains  matter  highly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  for  the  young.  It  is  published  monthly  by 
Dowling  &  Shortridge,  Indianapolis,  at  75  cts.  per  annum. 

Packard's  Monthly,  an  American  Magazine,  is  a  sixteen  paged 
folio,  published  at  New  York,  at  $1.00  per  annum. 
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The  preseryati<m  of  health  mUBt  be  a  paramount  con-- 
sideration  in  every  rational  system  of  edncation.  To 
whateyer  extent  the  mental  faculties  may  be  developed 
and  strengthened,  or  the  taste  caltivated.and  refined,  yet 
the  power  to  do,  and  to  eivjoy  is  wholly  involved  in  the 
<Iiie8tion  of  health.  The  most  gigantic  intellect,  culti* 
▼ated  to  the  ntmost  verge  of  the  possible,  stored  with  all 
the  lore  of  ancient  and  modem  sciences,  and  polished 
by  all  the  approved  processes  of  refined  society,  is  worth 
absolutely  nothing  when  its  owner  is  a  confirmed  invalid. 
With  this  palpable  fact  before  ns,  how  little  care  is  taken 
or  anxiety  manifested  to  secure  this  priceless  treasure-^ 
a  vigorous  constitution,  habitually  enjoying  good  healths 
The  nugority  of  people  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  health  is  sutiject  to  fixed  and  uniform  laws,  as  other 
lAysical  phenomena  are.  On  this  subject  even  wise 
men  are  yet  groping  in  the  superstitioue  twilight  of  the 
middle  ages. 

A  boy  of  fine  promise  devotes  seven  or  ten  years  to 
dose  confinement  in  the  school  room  under  the  goad  of 
all  the  stimulants  that  can  be  employed  to  intensify  his 
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application  to  8tud7,  and,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  be 
graduates,  perhaps  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class.  Bat 
his  slender  form,  his  narrow  chest,  his  pale  face,  with,' 
perhaps,  a  hectic  flash  on  his  cheek,  are  unmistakable 
premonitions  of  an  early  grave — ^prophecies  soon  to  be 
resolved  into  gloomy  facts,  when  the  grave  closes  Vm 
brief  career  of  preparation  for  duties  never  to  be  per' 
formed,  and  honors  never  to  be  eiyoyed.  People  talk 
mysteriously  about  the  strange  and  inscrutable  dispensa- 
tions of  providence,  as  if  the  event  was  not  to  be  ac' 
counted  for  on  any  natural  principle,  or  referred  to  any 
known  cause. 

Health  has  its  laws ;  and  disease,  though  often  isnavoid' 
able,  is  seldom  or  never  an  accident.  On  the  faithful 
observance  of  these  laws  during  the  period  of  growthf 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent,  the  habit  of  good  or  bad 
health  which  shall  mark  the  whole  afterpart  of  life.  But 
this  matter,  through  the  greatest  number  of  these  years, 
must  be  entrusted  to  noxses-,  parents  and  teacheil,  as  the 
individual  can  hardly  be  entrusted  safely  with  a  matter 
of  such  transcendent  importance  while  in  his  minority. 
Yet  the  duty  of  raising  and  presenting  to  their  country  a 
healthy,  vigorous  and  effective  race  is  a  duty  that  parents 
hardly  recognize  as  resting  on  them;  much  less  do  teach- 
ers feel  the  obligation  to  present  to  society  a  class  of 
educated  men  and  women  capable  of  doinff  as  well  as 
knowing. 

Leaving,  for  the  present,  the  duties  of  the  nurseries  to 
the  care  of  parents,  we  turn  to  the  relation  of  teachers  to 
their  pupils  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  and  maintain- 
ance  of  such  habits  of  life  as  will  secure  to  the  young  the 
engoyment  of  the  highest  health  that  their  physical  con- 
^itutions  are  capable  of.  The  late  provision  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Indiana,  introducing  a  knowledge  of  physi* 
ology  amongj.the  qualifications  of  common  school  teach- 
ers, was  of  more  importance  as  a  qualification  to  take  the 
proper  care  of  the  health  of  scholars,  than  as  a  mere  abil' 
ity  to  teach  that  science  in  the  class.  Our  character  and 
manner  of  living  depend  more  on  the  habits  we  farmr 
than  on  the    knowledge  we  acquire  at  school.     Men 
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deeply  schooled  in  the  science  of  physiology  are  not  the 
most  celebrated  for  their  strict  observance  of  the  laws  of 
health.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  to  know  and  to  do  are 
not  synonymous.  And  while  I  would  not  say  a  word 
to  discourage  the  study  and  teaching  of  physiology  in  the 
public  scools,  I  would  insist  on  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  correct  the  habits  of  all  classes  of  pupils  intrusted  to  his 
care,  so  that  the  laws  of  health  shall  be  habitually  ob- 
served, whether  the  scholar  understands  the  physio- 
logical reason  demanding  such  observance  or  not. 
Personal  habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  should  be 
insisted  on,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  but 
because  such  habits  are  very  intimately  connected  with 
health  and  comfort.  The  habitual  use  of  tobacco,  in 
various  forms,  has  impaired  the  health  and  undermined 
tJie  vital  force  of  more  persons  in  the  present  age  than 
any  other  agent  as  little  suspected  of  mischief.  Like 
other  narcotics,  its  first  effect  is  to  diminish  sensibility, 
and  place  its  unfortunate  victim  in  a  world  measurably 
unreal,  and  render  him,  in  a  degree  at  least,  insensible  to 
the  real  condition  of  his  own  health.  Scarcely  any  per- 
son can  be  found  who  will  not  admit  that  the  use  of 
tobacco  is  a  foolish,  troublesome,  expensive  and  worth- 
less habit;  and  this  includes  as  well  those  who  have  con 
tracted  the  habit  as  those  who  have  not.  But  few,  how- 
ever, of  those  who  suffer  from  "the  weed"  are  aware  that 
it  is  impairing  their  health,  paralizing  the  nervous  en- 
ergy, and  inducing  premature  old  age.  Indeed  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  narcotic  they  feel  better, 
better  because  they  feel  less  ;  for  exhilaration  is  nothing 
bat  diminished  sensibility,  as  any  one  may  prove  who 
will  observe  the  first  effect  of  chloroform,  or  nitrous 
oxide.  The  exhilaration  of  a  ^'good  Havana"  differs  from 
this,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  only.  I  have  taken  care 
to  enquire  of  those  who  use  tobacco,  to  learn  at  what  age 
the  habit  was  contracted,  and  discover  that  a  very  large 
m^ority  began  to  "use  the  weed"  before  they  were  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  of  those  who  at  a  later  period  of  life 
contracted  the  habit,  but  few  continue  to  be  its  victima 
to  old  age. 
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From  these  facts  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  earlier 
in  life  the  habit  is  formed,  the  stronger  it  holds  its  victims, 
and  the  more  nearly  impossible  its  abandonment  be* 
comes.  This,  however,  is  but  following  the  law  of  habit 
in  general,  but  it  teaches  a  very  significant  lesson— it 
suggests  the  great  importance  of  giving  early  attention 
to  the  formation  of  habit*.  Here  a  very  little  prevention 
is  more  effectual  than  a  great  effort  at  cure.  Let  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  in  all  his  intercourse  with  the 
pupils  be  directed  towards  the  corrections  of  any  iiyu- 
rious  habits  that  may  be  forming  while  yet  these  have 
acquired  but  little  strength  and  may  be  easily  corrected. 
In  this  particular  case  the  teacher  should  hasten  to  cor- 
rect the  false  notion  that  it  is  manly  to  puff  a  cigar,  or  to 
take  a  quid.  He  should  not  only  present  the  habit  in  its 
true  character,  as  a  low,  vulgar,  and  filthy  practice,  but 
he  should  faithfully  warn  his  youthful  charge  of  the  inev- 
itable injury  they  will  inflict  on  their  general  health,  and 
on  the  energy  and  the  effective  force  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem in  its  complex  relations  to  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  manhood.  If  the  teacher  possess  that  influence 
which  a  teacher  may,  and  should  acquire  over  his  pupils, 
arithmetic  could  hardly  compute  the  good  to  humanity 
that  must  accrue  from  a  faithful  and  patient  use  of  that 
influence  in  discouraging  this  pernicious,  but  widely 
prevalent  habit. 

All  we  have  said  concerning  the  habit  of  using  tobacco, 
and  more  than  we  have  said,  we  would  repeat  with  ten 
fold  emphasis  with  regard  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
in  all  their  protean  forms.  If  a  teacher  labors  a  whole 
year  and  succeeds  in  planting  firmly  in  the  mind  of  a  pu- 
pil the  one  idea  of  the  dangerous  and  seductive  character 
and  ruinous  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  does  no  more 
than  this,  he  has  done  a  work  of  which  he  may  be  justly 
proud.  But  the  duty  of  the  t^eacher  in  the  premises  is 
too  obvious  to  need  further  remark ;  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
thtU;  since  we  have  so  very  generally  introduced  into  the 
public  schools  female  teachers,  who  never  expect  to  ask 
for  votes  in  certoin  quarters,  tiiis  duty  is  very  faithfoUy 
performed. 
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Though  the  questions  ,o{  dietetics  scarcely  enters  into 
the  discipline  of  the  school  room,  yet  its  ver^ intimate 
connection  with  the  establishing  of  sound  health  and  a 
good  digestion  would  seem  to  point  to  this  as  an  appro- 
priate field  of  labor  for  the  teacher,  entrusted  with  work 
of  developing  the  coming  man.  There  is,  at  least,  one 
pernicious  habit  into  which  children  are  apt  to  fall,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  which  parents  too  often  indulge  them^ 
which  a  skillful  teacher  may  do  much  to  break  up — ^I 
speak  of  the  habit  of  taking  food  piece-meal  or  by 
lunches.  After  the  age  of  five  or  six  years  is  attained, 
children,  like  grown  persons,  should  be  taught  to  take 
their  food  at  regular  meals  about  six  hours  apart,  (except- 
ing the  hours  of  sleep,)  and  the  interval  should  be  one  of 
perfect  abstinence  from  food.  The  habit  of  taking  pieces 
every  hour  in  the  day  keeps  the  stomach  incessantly  at 
work  all  day  long,  and,  being  an  involuntary  organ,  it 
gives  no  warning  of  its  state  of  exhaustion,  by  a  con- 
scious sense  of  fatigue,  and,  consequently,  the  habit  is 
persisted  in  till  confirmed  dyspepsia  is  the  result.  Mul- 
titudes who  sufier  from  a  feeble  and  imperfect  digestiouv 
with  the  frightful  catalogue  of  nervous  derangements 
which  follow  in  its  train,  and  which  may  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  this  vicious  habit  of  taking  food,  never  even 
suspect  the  true  cause  of  their  miserable  health.  To  give 
proper  lessons  of  instruction  on  this  subject  is  no  unim- 
portant duty  of  a  teacher ;  and  to  enforce  these  lessons, 
by  prohibiting  any  indulgence  in  pieces  of  cakes,  &c.,  at 
recess,  is  equally  his  duty.  But  the  taking  of  food  is  not 
all  that  children  should  be  taught  to  reduce  to  regular, 
systematic  habit.  Labor,  amusement  and  rest  should 
have  their  regular  periods,  and  no  ordinary  event  should 
be  permitted  to  disturb  this  regularity. 

There  is,  however,  another  relation  in  which  the  teacher 
becomes  more  directly  responsible  for  the  health  of 
pupils,  than  even  by  the  lessons  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
teach.  The  temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  room,  and 
the  amount  and  kind  of  physical  exercise  the  pupils  take, 
are  matters  wholly  in  the  care  of  the  teacher.  If  school 
rooms  are  warmed  by  stoves,  care  should  be  taken  that 
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the  stove  is  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  other- 
wise the  air  next  the  floor  will  receive  but  little  heat 
from  the  stove,  for  the  tendency  of  heated  air  is  always 
to  ascend.  Children  sitting  with  their  heads  in  an  at- 
mosphere heated  up  to  70  deg.,  and  their  feet  plunged 
into  a  stratum  of  air  down  to  40  deg,  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  seriously  injured  in  health.  School  rooms,  in  the 
winter  season,  are  generally  heated  top  highly,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  family  living  rooms  throughout 
this  latitude.  A  room  heated  to  70  deg.,  with  the  out- 
door temperature  at  zero,  a  change  from  the  one  to  the 
other  is  testing  the  human  powers  of  accommodation  to 
vicissitudes  too  severely.  Every  school  room  should  be 
furnished  with  an  accurate  thermometer,  and  during  the 
cold  season  the  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  as 
near  60  deg.  as  possible.  Persons  accustomed  to  a  higher 
temperature  will  at  first  complain  of  this  low  standard, 
but  a  proper  accommodation  of  the  clothing,  and  a  little 
time  will  reconcile  the  feelings  to  it,  and  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  both  body  and  mind  will  be  greatly  improved, 
besides  avoiding  the  liability  to  injury  of  the  functions, 
both  of  the  lungs  and  skin,  on  going  into  the  cold  air  of 
out-doors. 

The  proper  ventilation  of  school  rooms,  though  in  the- 
ory a  very  plain  matter,  yet,  practically,  it  presents  one 
of  the  most  difficult  questions  that  thfe  educationist 
is  called  on  to  solve.  A  school  room,  if  the  highest 
degree  of  health  is  sought,  should  have  all  the  air 
in  the  room  changed  at  least  every  twenty  minutes. 
To  succeed  in  doing  this,  and  yet  maintain  a  comfort- 
able temperature,  and  not  subject  any  of  the  scholars 
to  drafts  or  currents  of  air,  is  a  task  not  very  easily  ac- 
complished. If  the  ventilation  is  left  to  the  care  of  the 
teacher  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  neglected  in  the  press  of 
other  duties,  even  if  he  knows  and  wills  to  conduct  the 
matter  properly.  But,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  teachers  do 
not  appreciate  the  importance  of  pure  air  in  the  business 
of  the  school  room,  and  the  penalty  of  this  ignorance 
falls  with  terrible  effect  on  the  health  and  progress  of  the 
scholars.    All  this  is  true,  and,  like  other  truths,  is  easily 
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«aid,bat  the  infallible  remedy  has  yet  to  be  discovered  and 
applied.  K  a  constant  current  of  air,  at  the  temperature 
of  60  d^g.,  could  be  forced  into  the  room  above,  the  heav- 
ier carbonic  acid  generated  in  the  breathing  would 
escape  through  apertures  at  the  floor  to  give  place  to  it 
necessarily.  Some  years  ago  I  proposed  to  the  Teachers' 
Association  of  this  State,  the  plan  of  a  stove  to  accom- 
plish this  object,  but  up  to  the  present  the  stove  has  not 
been  constructed,  nor  has  any  other  general  plan  of  ven- 
tilation been  substituted  for  it. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  exercise  proper  and,  indeed, 
necessary  for  the  development  of  healthy  and  vigorous 
bodies,  is  a  subject  less  understood,  and  less  heeded  than 
any  other  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  the  school  room, 
lliis  ignoring  of  one  of  the  first  laws  of  physical  and  men* 
tal  development  is  not  always  the  sin  of  the  teacher. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  school  districts  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  where  a  teacher  could  conform  strictly 
to  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  health  in  the  division 
of  the  time  of  his  scholars  between  study  and  play,  and 
yet  retain  his  position.  Parents  often  demand  eight 
kours  confinement  to  study,  with  but  an  hour  of  noon 
intermission,  and  but  a  ten  minutes  recess  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  in  each  day ;  and  yet,  when  they  go  to  church, 
if  the  sermon  demands  their  attention,  and  a  continuous 
mental  effort  for  an  hour,  the  minister  is  in  iminent  dan- 
ger of  a  lecture  on  long  sermons.  Now  if  parents  find  \t 
difficult  and  irksome  to  fix  the  attention  closely  for  an 
hour  once  in  seven  days,  is  it  reasonable  that  they  should 
demand  of  their  children  a  continuous  mental  efibrt  of 
two  hours,  and  that  repeated  four  times  each  day  for  five 
days  in  the  week  ?  But  an  adult  will  bear  confinement 
to  one  position,  aod  steady  mental  application  much  bet- 
ter than  a  child.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  at 
least  half  the  time  spent  in  the  school  room  is  wasted — 
worse  than  wasted,  for  the  scholar  in  his  vain  efforts  to 
master  his  task  with  a  mind  fatigued  and  exhausted,  be- 
comes discouraged  and  loses  confidence  in  his  powers  to 
accomplish  ihe  labor  assigned  him.  One  hour  of  con- 
secutive study  is  the  longest  time  consistent  with  health 
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and  economy  of  effort.  Even  this  rale  is  applicable  U> 
larger  scholars  only — ^smaller  children  will  require  the 
time  to  be  reduced.  At  the  end  of  each  hour,  at  most,  a 
recess  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  shoold  be  devoted  to 
active  exercise.  This  should  not  be  merely  t^permUtion 
to-  exercise.  The  teacher  should  require  all  to  join  in  the 
play,  and  see  that  his  requirements  were  fedthfully  exe- 
cuted. This  exercise  should  be  in  the  open  air  when  the 
weather  will  at  all  permit.  When  it  will  not,  then 
throw  open  the  windows,  and  let  all  the  school  form  in 
ranks,  and  promenade  the  aisles  to  the  stirring  music  of 
some  brisk  air  chanted  by  the  whole  school.  This  ever, 
the  scholars  are  ready  to  return  to  their  tasks  with  minds 
cleared  of  the  fog  that  had  begun  to  gather  on  them. 
While  we  complain  of  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the 
public  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  study,  we  complain 
not  as  those  that  are  without  hope.  Within  our  own 
recollection  a  very  decided  progress  in  this  matter  has 
been  made.  We  remember  with  horror,  even  now,  the 
ten  terrible  hours,  each  day,  in  the  old  log  school  house^ 
with  but  an  hour  at  noon,  and  no  recess  I  But  the  world 
is  moving ;  and,  in  this  matter,  we  rejoice  to  know  that 
it  moves  in  the  right  direction. 


**Aa  Mie  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  incHned." 

Let  no  teacher  neglect  the  profound  philosophy  con* 
tained  in  the  above  line.  It  is  of  incomparably  more 
importance  to  Hx  correct  habits  than  to  announce  correct 
theories.  Almost  every  tobacco  chewer's  and  every 
liquor  drinker's  theories  are  right^  but  their  habits  are 
solemnly  wrong.  Teach  the  child  to  know  the  right,  then 
help  him  the  right  to  pursue.  Bend  the  twig  to  the  right, 
and  to  the  same  the  tree  will  be  inclined.  Youthful  tiie- 
orles  often  evaporate  in  after  life ;  but  youthful  habits 
develop  into  strong  forces,  crystalizing,  if  good,  into  a 
nobler  manhood  ^  if  evil^  into  a  more  stolid  brute-hood^ 
— Anonymous^ 
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REMARKS   ON   SOME   WORDS    COMMONLY    RE- 
GARDED  AS  PREPOSITIONS. 

M  BT  PROF.  NOBLE   BUTLBB.* 

jfccording  tOy  hating^  concerning^  during^  exc^ting^ 
notwithstanding,  pending,  regarding,  reapeciing,  saving^ 
touching,  save,  during,  except,  hut,  out  of. 

The  form  of  most  of  these  words  shows  them  to  be  par- 
ticiples. They  may  be  construed  as  participles  even 
where  they  are  generally  regarded  as  prepositions. 

AcooKDiNG  TO. — 'The  sentinel,  according  [conforming! 
to  command,  stood  before  the  gate."  According  is  a 
participle  belonging  to  sentinel.  "According  [conform- 
ing] to  his  instructions^  he  proceeded  on  his  journey.' 
According  is  a  participle  belonging  to  he.  "This  course 
is  not  according  [conforming,  agreeable]  to  law."  Ac- 
cording is  a  participle  belonging  to  course.  "Hast  thou, 
according  to  thy  oath  and  bond,  brought  hither  Henry 
Hereford?'  "Our  zeal  should  be  according  to  knowl- 
edge." "  The  people  might  assemble  in  dne  and  decent 
manner  according  to  their  several  degrees  and  orders.'^ 
In  this  passage  according  may  be  regarded  as  belonging 
either  to  manner  or  to  people.  ^'  Formally,  according  to 
our  law^  depose  him  in  the  Justice  of  his  cause."  Here  the 
participle  according  is  modified  by  the  adverb  formallyy 
and  belongs  to  you,  the  subject  of  depose. 

Sometimes  according  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
a  noun  understood;  as,  "Welcome  him  [in  a  manner\ 
according  to  his  worth ;"  "  I  will  use  them  [in  a  manner\ 
according  to  their  desert ;"  "  I  will  praise  the  Lord  [in  a 
manner'l  according  to  His  righteousness ;"  "  Have  mercy 
npon  me  [in  a  degree]  according  to  thy  loving-kindness  \^ 
"  We  will  our  celebration  keep  [in  a  manner]  according 
to  my  birth ;"  "I  love  your  mjgesty  [in  a  degree]  accord- 
ing to  my  bond." 

In  any  case,  according  to  should  never  be  parsed  as 
one  word.  If  according,  in  the  last  examples,  is  not  a 
participle  belonging  to  a  noun  understood,  it  is  an  adverb, 
and  not  part  of  a  preposition.    Thus  according^  in  the 
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last  example,  may  be  regarded  as  an  adverb  modifying; 
love.  If  according  to  is  tx)  be  considered  as  a  preposiUon 
contrary  to  must  also  be  placed  in  the  list ;  for  thi  latter 
expression  is  employed  in  precisely  the  same  way^s  the 
former;  as,  "I  will  use  them  contrary  to  their  desert;'' 
^Though  he  pretends  to  act  according  to  his  instructiona, 
he  is  acting  directly  contrail  to  th-em." 

Concerning.—^'  He  expounded  the  things  which  con- 
cerned himself."  *'He  expounded  the  things  concern- 
ing [regarding]  himself."  Concerning  is  a  participle 
belonging  to  things.  *'The  true  judgment  concerning 
■[relating  to]  the  power."  "A  discourse  concerning 
Jrelating  to]  this  point."  *'I  am  free  from  all  doubt  con- 
cerning it."  "Is  that  nothing?  Nothing  concernin§ 
me."  "A  work  concerning  allegiance."  "A  man's  juig- 
ment  concerning  actions."  ''^Mistakes  concerning  the 
plan  and  conduct  of  the  poem."  "That  the  purpoic 
might  not  be  changed  concerning  [which  concerned] 
Daniel."  **  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concent 
ing  wild  fowl  ?"  "  Some  things  of  weight  concerning  us 
and  France."  "No  jealous  toy  concerning  you."  "The 
speech  among  the  Londoners  concerning  the  French  jour- 
ney." In  each  of  these  examples  concerning  is  a  parti- 
ciple belonging  to  the  noun  in  italics. 

In  such  expressions  as  the  following  concerning  may 
seem  to  be  a  preposition :  "The  Lord  hath  spoken  good 
concerning  Israel;"  "They  speak  concerning  virtue;'* 
"  He  told  them  concerning  the  swine  ;"  "  Thou  dost  not 
inquire  wisely  concerning  this ;"  ^'Concerning  this  point 
we  can  come  to  no  decision." 

Even  in  such  cases  concerning  may  be  construed  as  a 
participle.  Webster  says :  "This  word  has  been  consid- 
ered as  a  preposition,  but  most  improperly ;  concerning* 
when  so  called,  refers  to  a  verb,  sentence  or  proposition; 
as,  in  the  first  example,  the  word  applies  to  the  preceding 
affirmation.  The  Lord  hath  spoken  good,  which  speaking 
good  is  concerning  Israel.  Concerning  in  this  case 
refers  to  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence."  Perhaps,  in 
this  example,  it  would  be  better  to  consider  concerning 
as  referring  to  the  nouo  good.    Ij^  as  Webstar  supposes, 
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the  primary  sense  of  concern  ^Ms,  to  reach  or  extend  to,  or 
to  look  to,  as  we  use  regard,  another  solution  may  be 
given.  The  Lord  looking  to  [regarding]  Israel,  hath 
spoken  good.  Concerning  this  point,  what  can  we 
decide?'*  We  concerning  [looking  at,  regarding]  this 
point;  or  what  thing  concerning  this  point.  "He  told 
them  [things]  concerning  the  swine." 

Touching. — "  Something  touching  [relating  to]  the  Lord 
Hamlet."  "  Socrates  chose  rather  to  die  than  to  renounce 
or  conceal  his  judgment  touching  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head." ^  We  may  soon  our  satisfaction  have  touching 
that  point."  ^'Our  late  decree  in  Parliament  touching 
King  Henry's  oath."  ^Touching  our  person  seek  we  no 
rtvengeP  **  Horatio  will  not  let  lelief  take  hold  of  him 
touching  this  dreaded  sight."  "  I  have  found  no  fault  in 
this  man  touching  these  things."  "We  have  conMence 
in  the  Lord  touching  you,"  ^Touching  things  which 
relate  to  discipline  the  church  hath  authority  to  make 
canons  and  decrees^'^  "What  \thing]  have  you  to  say 
touching  this  point?"  "This  paper  is  the  history  of  my 
knowledge  touching  her  flight."  "And  now  forthwith 
shall  articles  he  drawn  touching  the  jointure  that  your 
king  must  make." 

The  verb  to  touch  has  the  signification  of  affect,  con- 
cern^ relate  to — as,  "  Nothing  can  touch  him  further;"  "  It 
touches  us  not."  The  participle  has  precisely  the  same 
signification,  and  is  no  more  a  preposition  than  is  the 
infinitive. 

Regarding,  Respecting. — "  His  conduct  'respecting 
[relating  to]  us  is  commendable."  "There  is  but  one 
opinion  respectiiig  his  conduct."  "  He  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  regarding  this  thing."  Regarding  [looking  at,  con- 
sidering] this  matter  we  say."  "There  is  none  worthy, 
[we]  respecting  [considering]  her  that's  gone." — Shakes- 
peare. I  am  mean  indeed,  [we^  or  men]  respecting  [con- 
sidering] you."  Respecting  man  whatever  [thing]  wrong 
we  call."  "This  allusion  respects  an  ancient  custom." 
**Thi8  allusion  respeetitig  an  ancient  custom  is  very  strik- 
ing." ^Respecting  a  further  appropriation  of  money  it 
[this  thing]  is  to  be  observed  that  the  resources  of  the 
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country  are  inadequate."  [Or  we  re&peotinffj  looking  at,  a 
further  appropriation].  "Whether  our  daughter  were 
legitimate,  [we,  or  men]  respecting  this  our  marriage  with 
the  dowager." 

Bating,  ExcEFriNG,  Saving. — These  words  belong  some- 
times to  words  expressed,  sometimes  to  words  of  general 
meaning,  such  as  we,  men,  you,  they,  indicated  by  the 
context ;  their  construction  being  the  same  as  that  of 
granting,  adm.itting,  &c.,  in  such  sentences  as  the  follow- 
ing: "Granting  this  to  be  true  he  is  not  proved  guilty;" 
"Admitting  her  innocence,  she  was  very  imprudent" 

"We  have  little  reason  to  think  that  they  bring  many 
ideas  with  them,  [we]  hating  [if  we  bate,]  perhaps,  some 
faint  ideas  of  hunger  and  thirst."  "The  king  could  not 
choose  an  advocate  whom  I  would  sooner  hear  on  any 
subject,  [we,  or  /]  hating  [if  we  bate]  his  love,  than  you." 
"  [  We]  hating  [if  we  leave  out]  the  outward  respect  due  to 
his  birth,  they  treated  him  very  hardly."  "  The  persons 
were  all  condemned,  [we]  excepting  three."  "  Exc^ii'ng 
one,  /  would  he  were  the  best  in  all  this  presence."  "  [  Fi] 
excepting  [if  we  except]  the  royal  family,  they  get  but 
little  by  it."  "  He  ordered  the  baggage  to  be  brought  to 
one  place,  [they]  excepting  only  such  things  as  were  veiy 
necessary."  "  None  of  them  was  cleansed,  [we]  saving 
[leaving  out]  Naaman  the  Syrian,"  "  [  We]  saving  [pre- 
serving, having  due  regard  to]  your  reverence,  he  is  the 
devil  himself."  [We,  I]  saving  [having  due  regard  to] 
your  merry  humor,  here's  the  note."  "  [  We]  saving 
your  tale,  Petruchio,  let  us  speak  too." 

During,  PfiNWNG. — ^These  participles  are  connected 
with  nouns  expressed,  which,  instead  of  being  in  the  ob- 
jective, are  in  the  nominative  case,  (nominative  abso- 
lute.) "  He  holds  the  property  during  life,"  (life  during, 
that  is,  while  life  dures,  continues.)  "Our  office  may 
during  his  power  [his  power  during,  while  his  power 
endures]  go  sleep."  "  During  which  time  [which  iifM 
during]  he  ne'er  saw  Syracusa."  "  During  his  childhood 
he  was  under  the  care  of  his  aunt."  "Pending  the  suit 
[the  suit  pending,  while  the  suit  was  pending,  depend- 
ing] he  left  the  country."    "  Pending  the  discussion  of 
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this  subject  [the  ducussion  of  thissabject  pending^  while 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  was  pending]  a  memorial 
was  presented,''  »• 

The  verb  to  dure  was  once  in  common  use ;  as,  '^Y>ureth 
for  a  while." — MatU  xiii  :  21.  "  This  battle  dured  three 
parts  of  the  night." — Stow.  **  Paul  made  a  sermon  during 
to  mid-night. — Tyndale.  "To  love  her  while  his  life 
may  dure. — Chaucer,  To  endure  has  the  same  meaning; 
as, "  For  his  mercies  aye  endure, — Milton, 

The  verb  to  pend  is  confined  to  the  "progressive  forms," 
or  those  which  denote  action  continuing;  as,  "The  suit  is 
pending  /"  "  The  negotiations  were  pending  ;"  "  The  suit 
will  he  pending,'^*     To  depend  has  the  same  signification. 

Notwithstanding. — Here  we  have  two  words,  the 
adverb  not  and  the  participle  witJistaiuling^  which  can 
not  be  changed  to  one  word  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  or  the 
omission  of  a  printer's  space.  It  is  the  meaning  of  words, 
and  not  the  way  in  which  they  may  chance  to  be  written, 
that  determines  their  character. 

Withstanding  is  to  be  construed  like  during  and  pend* 
inffy  though  it  is  not  always  placed  before  the  noun,  as 
they  are.  "This  is  a  correct  English  idiom.  Dr.  Lowth's 
opinion  to  the  contrary  not-withstanding.^  Here  the 
participle  withstanding  is  modified  by  the  adverb  not^ 
and  belongs  to  the  noun  opinion^  which  is  in  the  nom- 
inative case,  (nominative  absolute.)  "Their  gratitude 
made  them  proclaim  the  wonders  he  had  done  for  them, 
rtoirwithstanding  his  prohibition  [his  prohibition  not  pre- 
venting]." "He  is  rich,  not-withstanding  his  loss." 
*^  Not-withstanding    that   [thing]    the    troops  must  be 

reviewed."* 

[to  be  continued.] 

*Mt,  Gould  Brown  says,  *'  The  oomponnd  word  not-icitAsktndinQ  is  oot  a  parti* 
eiple,  becanse  there  Is  no  Terb  to  noi-with§tand.  But  there  Is  a  verb  to  icUhstand^ 
and  Mr.  Brown  does  not  always  regard  as  one  word  two  words  which  happen  to 
be  written  without  a  space  between  them.  It  Is  customary  to  write  an4ftAor  as 
one  word;  but  he  separates  them,  writing  an  othor.  Can  not  may  be  often 
seen  atone  wordoamno^,  yet  they  are  always  regarded  as  two  words.  Mr.  B. 
quofeea  from  Bollngbroke,  **  He  had  succeeded,  notwithstanding  tkmn,  peaceably 
to  the  throne."  In  this  passage  noi-vUKstanding  is  used  as  a  preposition ;  but 
tke  expression  is  not  idiomatic  ^English,  the  true  English  form  being  thty  na 
loUkatandimff,  (they  not  preventing.)  The  usual  manner  of  expressing  this  ide 
is  m0hoMktiimdim§  tho4r  oppooUioHy  or  nforU^  s0srMoiM,  Ao. 
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EDUCATION  OF  AMERICAN  GIRLS. 

i\  BY  ROBERT  G.  m'NIBCE.* 

Learned  critics,  eloquent  reviewers  and  brilliant  essay 
ists,  never  tire  of  dwellimg  on  the  glories  and  unrivalled 
excellencies  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Age. 
They  portray  with  fluent  and  appreciative  pen  the  prolific 
genius,  profound  learning,  versatile  talent  and  varied  ac- 
complishments of  the  great  men  of  that  day,  who  have 
filled  the  world  with  their  merited  fame.  But  it  is  only 
casually  and  indefinitely  that  one  hears  of  the  remarka- 
ble women  of  that  age ;  although  it  seems  patent  that 
scarcely  less  to  them  than  to  their  masculine  coadjutors 
is  due  that  marvelous  intellectual  activity  which  renders 
the  sixteenth  century  one  of  the  most  glorious  and 
attractive  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world's  literature. 

If  a  Camden,  Spencer,  Hooker,  Hobbs,  Philip  Sidney, 
Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  appeared  to  vindicate  the  dig- 
nity of  learning,  and  shed  new  lustre  upon  literature  by 
their  vast  attainments  and  splendid  achievements,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  during  the  same  period  lived  a  Lady 
Jane  Gray,  whose  almost  incredible  knowledge  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  Chaldee  and  Arabic, 
would  terrify  many  a  modern  college  professor;  Mary 
Sidney,  Countess  of  Pembroke, — sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, to  whom  was  dedicated  his  Arcadia, — who  possessed 
talents  almost  equal  to  her  illustrious  brother,  under- 
standing Hebrew  suflSciently  well  to  translate  not  a  few 
of  the  Psalms  into  English;  the  three  daughters  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Margaret,  Elizabeth  and  Cecilia,  who  were 
skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  schools,  so  that  they 
wrote  with  elegance  and  fluency  Latin  prose  and  verse, 
understood  astronomy,  philosophy  and  theology,  and  gave 
emendations  of  some  of  the  ancient  classics  which  elicited 
the  praises  of  the  most  profound  scholars,  besides  cultivat- 
ing with  practical  success  the  lighter  branches  of  music, 
painting  and  poetry.  Indeed  to  such  an  extent  did  they 
carry  their  study  and  learning  that  the  great  European 
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leholar,  Erasmus  was  forced  to  apply  to  Morels  house  the 
beautiful  and  forcible  epithet  of  "  musarum  domiciliura.'^ 
Besides  these  were  Mary,  (daughter  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
Catharine  of  Arragon,)  who,  when  but  twelve  years  of 
age,  wrote  Latin  with  such  accuracy  as  to  receive  the 
praises  of  Erasmus,  and  understood  in  addition,  Spanish, 
French  and  Italian ;  Mary,  Countess  of  Arundel,  Cathar* 
ine  Parr,  and  the  four  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook, 
(tutor  of  Edward  YI)  who  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  times,  on  account  of  their 
remarkable  attainments  in  shcolarship.  Annie,  the  second 
of  these  sisters,  became  afterwards  the  mother  of  Lord 
Bacon,  and  her  sister  Mildred  was  the  wife  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, to  whose  prudence,  ability,  wisdom  and  sagacity  as 
prime  minister,  is  due  so  much  of  the  glory  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.    In  addition  to  these  were  many  of 
humbler  birth,  but  equal  in  scholarship.  What  a  magnifi- 
cent picture  is  this  which  the  far-famed  tutor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  good  old  Roger  Ascham,  draws  of  a  young 
lady  of  the  sixteenth  century.    He  says :  "Before  I  went  to 
Germanie,  I  came  to'Brodegate  in  Leicestershire,  to  take 
ray  leave  of  that  noble  Lady  Jane  Gray,  to  whom  I  was 
exceeding  much  beboldinge.    Her  parentes,  the  Duke 
and  the  Dutchesse,  with  all  the  househould,  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  parks.    I  found 
her  in  the  chamber,  reading  Phosden  Platoniua  in  Oreeke^ 
and  that  with  as  much  delite  as  some  gentlemen  would 
read  a  merie  tale  in  Bocase  (Bocaccio.)    After  salutation 
and  dewtie  done,  with  some  other  taulke,  I  asked  her 
why  she  would  leese  (loose)  such  pastime  in  the  parke. 
Smiling  she  answered  me :  "I  wisse,  all  their  sport  in  the 
parke  is  but  a  shadoe  to  that  pleasure  I  finde  in  Plato. 
Alas !  good  folke,  they  never  felt  what  trewe  pleasure 
ment.' " 

But  what  has  all  this  reference  to  the  learned  women 
of  three  hundred  years  ago  to  do  with  our  topic  ?  Why, 
it  simply  shows  what  women  may  accomplish,  to  what 
noble  heights  of  learning  and  influence  they  may  raise 
themselves,  by  shunning  the  common  paths  of  frivolity 
intellectual  idleness,  and  pursuing  the  more  solid  8tudie» 
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which  an  unreaeonable  custom  and  prcgndice  seem  to 
think  fit  only  for  masculine  minds.  Who  can  doubt  that 
this  striking  development  of  lofty  feminine  character  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  was  due  in  great  part  to  the  supe^ 
rior  vigor  and  scope  of  the  studies  pursued,  calculated  ia 
their  very  nature  to  give  stability  and  dignity  to  char- 
acter,  depth  and  discrimination  to  intellect? 

Leaving  the  specific  details  of  that  education  which  the 
present  age  demands  to  those  whose  particular  business 
it  is  to  write  and  legislate  on  such  a  subject,  we  wish  to 
speak  of  some  very  prominent  defects  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  educating  American  girls. 

First — Its  narrowness  and  superficiality.  For  this 
women  are  to  blame  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The 
fault  lies  almost  wholly  at  the  door  of  those  who  claim  to 
have  a  superior  amount  of  brains,  who  assume  to  be 
God's  vicegerents  in  the  matter,  and  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  marking  out  with  square  and  compass 
the  distinctive  sphere  and  duties  of  one-half  mankind-' 
voting  and  legislating  for  them,  smothering,  so  far  as  may 
be,  their  individuality,  and  transi^rming  them  into 
mechanical  automatons.  Scarcely  any  reason  seems 
more  valid  than  this  for  putting  the  irancliise  into  the 
hands  of  women,  and  giving  them  some  voice  in  decid- 
ing questions  immediately  affecting  their  temporal  and 
immortal  destiny— questions  in  regard  to  which  those 
who  now  bear  rule  are  so  stupidly  indifferent  or  blindly 
prejudiced,  as,  for  example,  remunerative  occupation,  and 
the  controlling  of  property.  But  the  objection  is  urged 
that  girls  are  essentially  difierent  from  boys  intellectually, 
and  hence  the  studies  pursued  by  them  should  be  radi- 
cally different.  It  has  become  a  very  current  remark,  that 
girls  are  impulsive,  imaginative,  and  illogical;  never 
stopping  to  reason  out  a  matter,  but  skipping  like  lambs 
upon  the  mountains  from  point  to  point,  and  arriving  at 
conclusions  by  an  inexplicable  sort  of  Leibnitzian  intni- 
tion;  hence  their  studies  should  be  light,  easy,  and 
fantastic,  never  appealing  to  the  stem  diction  of  reason, 
which  would  be  wholly  useless,  since  by  this  theory 
there  is  no  reason  to  appeal  to;   but  boys  are  prosy, 
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deliberate,  philosophic,  and  argamentative,  therefore 
require  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law — sach  as  mathe- 
matics, logic,  science,  comparative  philology,  and  meta- 
physics. This  notion  seems  to  us  ^^the  fiction  of  a  fiction," 
at  least,  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried,  and  the 
appUcation  which  is  made  of  it.  Very  apt,  on  this  point, 
are  the  words  of  that  trenchant  essayist,  and  witty 
scholar,  Sydney  Smith.  Says  he:  '*That  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  understandings  of  the  men  and  the  women 
we  every  day  meet  with,  everybody,  we  suppose,  must 
perceive;  but  there  is  none,  surely,  which  may  not  be 
accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  circumstances  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  without  referring  to  any  conjec> 
toral  difference  of  original  conformation  of  mind.  As 
long  as  boys  and  girls  run  about  in  the  dirt  and  trundle 
hoops  together,  they  are  both  precisely  alike.  If  you 
catch  up  one-half  of  these  creatures,  and  train  them  to  a 
particular  set  of  actions  and  opinions,  and  the  other  half  to 
a  perfectly  opposite  set,  of  course  their  understandings 
will  differ,  as  one  or  the  other  sort  of  occupations  has 
called  this  or  that  talent  into  action."  To  be  sure  our 
experience  here  is  somewhat  limited,  never  having  any 
girls  of  our  own,  and  giving  only  a  very  decorous  and 
moderate  share  of  observation  to  other  people's  girls,  but, 
80  far  as  it  goes,  it  corroborates  the  above  opinion.  In 
8ome  score  of  village  schools  up  and  down  the  country, 
both  east  and  west,  have  we  tested  the  matter,  and  if 
any  intellectual  difference  between  the  two  sexes  has 
been  perceived,  it  is  certainly  not  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  girls.  If  a  difficult  problem  in  arithmetic  or  algebra 
presented  itself  there  was  always  some  imaginative, 
illogical  girl  who  could  find  a  clue  to  its  solution  as  quick 
as  any  thinking,  syllogistic  boy. 

But  even  granting  that  there  is  some  natural  differ- 
ence in  the  ^^original  conformation  of  mind  "  between  men 
and  women,  some  natural  dissimilarity  of  character  be* 
tween  the  two,  we  are  compelled  strenously  to  deny  that 
this  difference  and  dissimilarity  are  of  such  nature  and 
extent  as  of  necessity  to  prove  mental  inferiority,  and 
justify  the  great  disproportion  both  in  the  manner  and 
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matter  of  the  edacation  of  boys  and  girls.    If  the  late 
Dr.  John  Todd,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  had  made 
such  a  discovery  somewhat  sooner  than  he  did,  we  caa't 
help  thinking  it  would  have  been  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage, and,  perhaps,  would  be  the  means  of  increasing 
his  longevity.    So  pertinent  and  forcible  are  the  follow- 
ing words  from  the  Weaiininster  Review  that  we  cannot 
forbear  quoting  them  :    '^If  precisely  the  same  means  of 
strengthening  the  intellect,  and  improving  the  knowledge 
of  both  sexes  were  pursued,  the  difference  in  their  char- 
acter would  spontaneously  arise,  in  consequence  of  the 
different  materials  on  which  the  experiment  was  made. 
This  natural  difference  is  necessary ;  but  any  peculiar 
fostering  and  forcing  of  the  dissimilarity  is  pernicious." 
This  seems  a  fit  answer  to  the  argtiment  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  mental  training  must  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  natural  dissimilarity  which  may  exist  between  tlie 
minds  of  boys  and  girls. 

Now  let  no  one  suppose  that  this  disproportionate  edu- 
cation of  which  we  speak  is  some  man  of  straw,  conjured 
up  by  our  imaginations^  arising  from  some  distorted  view 
of  our  perceptions.  There  fell  into  our  hands  not  long  since 
the  catalogues  of  three  of  the  foremost  of  the  Female 
Seminaries  of  New  England — if  not  the  foremost,  they  are 
certainly  above  the  general  average  in  tlie  breadth  and 
depth  of  their  courses  af  study.  In  one  the  general 
course  is  three  years,  in  each  of  tJie  others,  fouc  After  a 
careful  examination,  we  find  that  a  boy,  prepared  to 
enter  the  Freshman  Class^  in  any  New  England  College^ 
could  pass  examination  in  about  two  thirds  of  the  entire 
studies  pursued  in  that  Seminary  whose  course  is  three 
years,  and  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  studies  pursued  in 
those  Seminaries  whose  course  is  foqr  years.  There  i»na 
intention  of  making  any  upjust  comparisons,  or  drawing 
any  unwarrantable  conclusions,  but  it  has  seemed  to  us 
that  the  Seminaries  above  referred  to  are  £ur  repreeenta* 
tives  of  the  whole  class  throughout  tdie  country.  If  so, 
it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  sister  has  completed  her 
entire  course  of  study  in  the  Seminary,  run  with  triumph 
the  gauntlet  of  the  fierce  examining^  committee,  receiyed^ 
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with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  becoming  to  the  highest 
Uniyersities,  her  diploma,  and  gone  forth  into  the  world 
with  all  her  ^  blnshi&g  honors  thick  npon  her,''  she  has 
passed  over  scarcely  more  ground  than  her  plodding,  in- 
ductive brother  who  is  just  throngh  his  Freshman  year. 
We  do  not  say  that  a  boy  thus  far  advanced  conld  pass 
examination  in  all  the  studies  coi3|)leted  by  his  sister, 
because  the  one  studies  some  things  which  the  other  does 
not    But  if  the  amount  accomplished   by  each  up  to 
the  time  indicated  above  be  carefully  noted,  we  think 
(here  will  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Freshman.    To  be 
generous,  however,  and  give  the  full  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
threw  in  SophomcNre  year.     Now,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  aver  that  tiiere  is  not  one  public  Female  Seminary  in 
fifty  where  the  entire  amount  of  education  received  from 
its  whole  course  of  study  is  equal  to  that  which  a  student 
has  received  who  has  passed  through  the  first  two  years 
in  any  first  class  College,  east  or  west    It  matters  not 
whether  the  comparison  be  made  with  ancient  or  modem 
languages,  mathematics  or  natural  science,  rhetoric,  his- 
tory or  general  literature.    Granting  now  that  the  pre- 
paratory education  of  girls  and  boys  before  entering  the 
Seminary  and  College  is  equal,  which  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe,  it  appears  that  the  latter  receive  twice 
as  much  education  as  the  former.    But  the  disproportion 
in  the  education  of  the  two  classes  does  not  stop  here,  for 
with  the  one,  all  intellectual  training  well  nigh  ceases 
when  the  curriculum  of  the  Seminary  has  been  passed 
over ;  while  with  the  other  a  four  years  drill  in  College  is 
but  the  prelude  to  a  more  vigorous  course  of  professional 
study,  extending  two,  three  or  four  years  farther — so  that 
in  reality  girls  receive  only  about  one-fourth  the  educa- 
tion of  boys,  and  much  less  than  that  if  the  nature  of  the 
studies  pursued  by  each  is  conmdered,  which  it  is  pro* 
posed  to  do  heres^r. 

Tlie  highest  and  broadoBt  training  which  American  boys 
receive  is  attracting  criticism  on  account  of  its  narrow- 
ness and  shallowness.  But  when  two-thirds,  or  three- 
fourths  of  these  are  set  aside  as  superfluous,  and  the 
remaining  third  or  fourth  doled  out  for  girls,  it  may  well 
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be  called  "the  mockery  of  an  education.''  If  the  theory 
that  some  hold  be  true,  which  we  deny,  that  the 
feminine  mind  is  by  nature  inferior  to  the  masculine,  this^ 
so  far  from  justifying  a  limited  education,  is  the  most 
decisive  argument  in  favor  of  a  more  extended  and  com- 
prehensive one.  And  if  the  theory  be  true,  which  we  do- 
not  deny,  that  the  most  elevating,  potent  and  enduring 
of  all  influences  which  go  to  shape  destiny,  mould  char- 
acter, incite  genious,  and  purify  and  ennoble  both  private* 
and  public  life,  is  that  of  refined,  intelligent,  and  learned 
women  in  the  capacity  of  mothers  and  teachers,  then 
certainly  here  is  the  most  cogent  of  all  reasons  for  be- 
stowing upon  them  the  most  ample,  varied  and  extensive 
culture  which  the  best  and  wisest  instruction  can  give« 

Indeed  who  doubts  that  there  would  be  less  to  deplore 
and  criticise  in  the  superficiality  and  hollowness  of  the 
education  and  life  of  so  many  public  men,  if  the 
mothers  who  round  their  cradles  sang  songs,  the  very 
memory  of  whose  sweetness  lingers  fondly  in  the  heart, 
and  causes  th«  unbidden  tear  to  flow  even  when  gray 
locks  have  bedecked  the  brow,  had  been^  like  Annie 
Cook,  the  mother  of  Lord  Bacon,  skilled  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  lofty  scholarship^  vast  attainments,  and  illustrious 
immortality,  even  when  those  who  they  taught  were  but 
prattling  children !  It  is  one  encouraging  sign  of  the 
times,  to  see  that  men  are  waking  t^  the  necessity  of  a 
more  enlarged  and  thorough  culture  for  girls  as  well  as 
boys.  Yassar  College  has  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. As  to  the  wisdom  of  admitting  both  sexes  as  mem^ 
bers  of  the  same  College  or  University,  there  seems  much 
doubt,  though  the  plan  is  worthy  of  a  more  extended 
trial. 

Hereaft-er,  if  circumstances  permit,  it  is  proposed  Uy  ' 
say  something  forther  upon  some  of  the  more  prominent 
and  practical  features  of  this  important  topic. 
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TO  WHAT  EXTENT  SHOULD  SCHOOL  LESSONS 
BE  COMMITTED  TO  MEMORY. 

[  The  following  compact  and  practical  article  we  copy 
from  the  MasaaohusetU  Teacher.  The  initials  point  to 
Prof.  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  as  the  author. — Ed.] 

Having  briefly  stated  in  my  last  paper  some  of  the  geii> 
eral  principles  bearing  upon  my  subject,  I  pass  now  to  a 
review  of  some  of  the  ordinary  school  studies,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  memory. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  spelling.  To  a  large 
extent,  spelling  is  arbitrary.  There  is  no  natural,  neces 
sary  association  between  one  letter  and  another.  Hence 
each  word  must  be  learned  by  itself.  Little  use  can  here 
be  made  of  local  or  philosophical  associations.  I  would 
iiUade,  for  a  moment,  to  a  practice  pursued  in  some 
schools,  which  requires  children  to  remember  not 
only  the  spelling  of  each  word  in  a  lesson,  but  also  the 
precise  order  in  which  the  words  stand  in  the  book.  At 
ithe  recitation,  one  scholar  spells  a  word ;  the  next  scholar 
unprompted,  spells  the  next  word,  and  so  on  to  the  end, 
!the  teacher  meanwhile  being  silent.  The  recitation  thus 
<;onducted  makes  a  fine  appearance,  and  sometimes  ex* 
•cites  admiration. 

I  consider  this  practice  objectionable  for  several  reasons: 

1.  It  is  more  diflScult  to  learn  the  order  of  the  words 
than  to  learn  to  spell  them ;  consequently  the  attention 
of  the  pupil  is  mainly  directed  to  what  in  its  self  is  of  no 
use,  and  is  diverted  from  that  which  ought  to  be  learned. 
If  the  order  of  the  words  were  not  required,  either  the 
spelling  of  the  words  might  be  more  securely  learned  by 
longer  study,  or,  if  already  perfectly  mastered,  a  much 
larger  numb»  could  be  acquired  in  a  given  time  and  thus 
more  rapid  progress  could  be  made. 

2.  The  time  and  labor  spent  in  learning  the  arbitrary 
order  of  words  in  a  spelling  book  might  be  used  to  great 
advantage  in  committing  to  memory  important  facts,  or 
45hoice  extracts  from  prose  or  poetry.    Moreover,  there  is 
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the  danger  of  disgusting  scholars  with  study  when  they 
are  compelled  to  learn  that  which  gives  them  neither 
pleasure  nor  knowledge. 

The  committing  of  numerous  rules  of  orthography 
seems  to  me  worse  than  useless.  There  are  a  few  rules  of 
so  general  application  and  admitting  so  few  exceptLOos^ 
as  to  render  them  valuable ;  but  the  exceptions  to  most 
rules  of  spelling  are  so  numtorous  as  to  make  the  rules  of 
little  or  no  value.  It  is  actually  less  difficult  to  spell 
words  arbitrarily,  each  by  itself,  then  to  learn  to  speQ 
by  the  aid  of  many  rules ;  for  the  rules  and  their  excep- 
tions cannot  be  long  remembered  by  most  papils,  and 
when  they  are  forgotten  each  word  must,  after  all^  be 
spelt  by  means  of  the  picture  it  has  made  on  the  mind. 
As,  then,  the  words  must  at  least  be  remembered  inde- 
pendently of  rules,  it  is  better  to  waste  no  time  in  mem- 
orizing what  is  valueless;  but  rather  by  repetitions,  vocal 
and  written,  to  fasten  in  the  memory  the  form  of  each  woid. 

Arithmetic. — ^What  shall  be  memorized  in  this  study? 

No  one,  I  presume,  will  question  the  propriety  of  learn- 
ing with  exactness  the  definitions,  and  the  statements  of 
general  principals.  Premising  that  the  thing  defined  has 
been  first  clearly  presented,  and  that  the  process  of 
building  up  the  definition  has  been  shown ;  reeognixing, 
also,  the  great  difficulty  of  framing  a  perfect  definition— 
a  difficulty  too  great  for  a  child  to  overcome — I  do  not 
see  that  any  one  can  object  to  the  careful  learning  of 
arithmetical  definitions. 

Now  comes  the  question,  ^  Shall  the  rules  of  arithme- 
tic be  memorized  ?''  The  answers  to  this  question  aie 
not  of  one  accord.    Let  me  briefly  allude  to  them. 

In  the  affirmative,  the  argument  runs  thus :  There  is  a 
right  way  of  solving  a  certain  class  of  problems.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  state  that  way.  The  statement  should 
be  exact,  concise  and  clear.  To  prepare  si^h  a  state- 
ment requires  the  careful  effort  of  a  disciplined  mind. 
Children  unaided  cannot  prepare  it.  They  must,  there- 
fore, either  announce  the  mode  imperfectly,  or  else  use  a 
form  of  words  arranged  under  the  care  of  the  teacher,  or 
the  author  of  some  text-bockk.    Qrant  that  the  principles 
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involved  in  the  given  method  have  been  thoroughly  mas- 
tered, and  that  there  is  frequent  occasions  for  the  pupil 
to  give  expression  to  that  method,  is  it  not  better  for  the 
pupils'  intellectual  welfare  to  adopt  a  correct,  than  to 
extemporize  an  incorrect,  statement  ?  Precision  and  per- 
spicuity in  the  use  of  language  are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. The  committing  of  a  rule  by  no  means  involves 
^w^hat  is  commonly  called  "  working  by  rule.''  Principles 
may  be  perfectly  mastered,  whether  the  rule  be  learned 
or  not ;  while  the  rule  is  often  very  convenient  for  use, 
and,  as  all  must  admit,  habitual  accuracy  of  expression 
tends  to  promote  accuracy  of  tiiought 

Again,  a  concise  rule  assists  the  memory  to  retain  in 
cuind  the  mode  of  solution.  The  mind  goes  through  a 
course  of  reasoning  in  order  to  determine  how  a  class  of 
problems  shall  be  solved.  The  conclusion,  relating  to  the 
method,  is  embodied  in  a  rule.  The  reasoning  helps  to 
remember  the  role,  and  the  rule  helps  to  remember  the 
reasoning.  Now  it  is  often  easier  to  recollect  a  brief  rule^ 
than  to  recall  a  long  coarse  of  reasoning.  Years  after  a 
boy  has  left  school,  he  may  have  so  far  forgotten  the 
analysis  of  certain  kinds  of  problems  as  not  to  be  able  to 
apply  it  readily  in  business  affairs,  whereas  a  brief  rule, 
early  fixed  in  the  memory,  may  answer  for  practical  pur- 
poses. In  general,  it  is  easier  to  remember  a  conclusion 
than  the  logical  steps  leading  to  it ;  and  to  have  at  com- 
mand a  valuable  conclusion,  without  the  logical  steps,  is 
better  than  to  have  neither. 

In  the  negative  it  is  urged  that  rules  tend  to  make 
unthinking,  mechanical  scholars ;  that  they  are  quickly 
forgotten,  and  hence  that  the  time  spent  in  learning  them  is 
lost.  It  is  further  argued  that  children  should  be  trained 
to  reason  out  every  process ;  to  work  every  problem  by 
reason,  not  by  rule;  that  those  who  learn  rules  will  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  how^  and  care  little  about  Uie 
why;  and  Hiat  thus  pupils  will  fail  to  cultivate  their  pow- 
ers of  thought. 

This  subject  presents  itself  to  me  briefly  thus :  If  rulea^ 
are  used  to  enable  scholars  to  solve  problems,  regardless  of 
the  principles  involved,  the  learning  of  rules  is  to  be- 
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utterly  condemned,  and  so  is  the  teacher  who  permits 
such  a  course.  But  there  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  rules 
which  is  not  only  not  pernicious,  but  highly  useful. 
Take  a  certain  class  of  problems.  Develop  the  succes- 
sive steps  in  their  solutions,  discussing  thoroughly  the 
reason  for  each  step.  See  that  the  subject  is  clearly 
comprehended.  Now  re-consider  the  solution.  What  was 
the  first  step  ?  State  it  in  the  fewest  and  clearest  words 
Let  this  be  done  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  scholars ;  and 
let  care  be  taken  to  show  the  errors  in  their  forms  of  state- 
ment. What  was  the  second  step!  State  that  in  like 
manner.  When  each  step  has  been  thus  expressed,  pat 
the  statements  together  iu  due  order,  and  you  have  an 
exact  expression  of  the  mode  of  solving  the  given  class 
of  problems,  that  is,  you  have  a  rule.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  given  text-book ;  that  is 
of  little  importance.  Now  comes  the  question,  ^^  Shall 
the  scholars  commit  the  rule  to  memory  ? "  Under  the 
conditions  mentioned,  I  confess  that  I  can  see  no  valid 
objections  to  memorizing  the  rule.  It  is  not  a  substitute 
for  reasoning ;  it  is  the  result  of  reasoning.  It  has  been 
built  by  the  scholars  themselves,  under  the  teacher's 
direction  and  aid.  So  long  as  they  are  required  from  day 
to  day  to  explain  their  problems,  it  seems  to  me  far  bet- 
ter for  them,  when  required  to  state  how  they  would 
solve  a  certain  kind  of  questions,  to  use  the  terms  of  the 
accurate  rule  which  they  have  aided  in  framing,  than  to 
extemporize  a  rule  which  in  almost  every  case  will  be 
loose  and  inaccurate. 

Upon  examining  the  arithmetics  whose  authors  profess 
to  condemn  rules  I  find  that  after  all  they  generally  give 
"  directions  "  for  the  solution  of  problems,  which  are  just 
as  much  rules  as  the  rules  in  any  other  arithmetics.  If,  as 
some  contend,  we  are  to  depend  entirely  ui)on  present 
reasoning  processes  for  the  solutions  and  the  statement 
of  solutions,  these  ^  directions  "  are  just  as  useless  and 
pernicious  as  any  rules,  they  are  either  to  be  committed 
to  memory,  or  not  to  be.  In  the  latter  case  they  are 
useless;  in  the  former,  they  are,  according  to  their 
authors,  pernicious.  .  The  fact  is,  that  most^  if  not  all,  of 
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the  teachers  and  authors  who  unqualifiedly  object  to 
arithmetical  rules,  do  use  them  in  some  form.  Even  the 
arithmetics  of  the  lamented  Dana  B.  Oolburn — that 
ardent  lover  of  mathematical  analysis — abound  in  direc- 
tions which  are,  to  all  intents,  rules. 

In  reply  to  the  common  argument  that  rules  are  soon 
forgotten  and  hence,  are  useless,  it  may  be  said  that  even 
if  the  fact  be  as  alleged,  the  argument  is  unsound, 
because  it  proves  too  much.  I  might  say  that  history 
will  be  forgotten,  and,  therefore,  it  is  useless  to  study  his- 
tory; that  a  large  part  of  all  the  school  studies  will  be 
forgotten,  and,  therefore,  the  studies  should  be  omitted ; 
that  a  course  of  analytical  reasoning  will  be  forgotten,  and 
hence  it  is  useless  to  analyze ;  that  a  train  of  thought  will 
be  forgotten,  and  therefore  it  is  not  worth  while  to  think. 

The  truth  lies  just  here  :  Anything  which,  even  for  the 
time  being,  cultivates  thought  and  the  accurate  expres* 
sion  of  thought,  anything  which  develops  mental  power 
and  gives  vigor  to  the  exercise  of  that  power,  is  highly 
useful,  although  the  memory  may  prove  treacherous ;  for 
the  power  acquired  can  be  used  to  recover  forgotten 
knowledge,  or  for  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge. 
Bat  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  case,  that  the  most  import- 
ant rules  are  not  forgotten,  but  remain  in  the  memory, 
ready  for  practical  use,  when,  perhaps,  reasoning  pro- 
cesses are  out  of  mind  and  cannot  be  promptly  recalled. 

Some  one  may  desire  to  know  why  I  object  to  rules  in 
spelling  and  yet  assent  to  a  certain  use  of  rule  in  arith- 
metic. How  do  they  differ  in  principal  1  I  make  these 
two  important  distinctions :  To  the  orthographical  rules 
there  are  so  many  exceptions  as  to  render  them  valueless 
whereas  arithmetic  rules  admit  no  exceptions.  The  former 
embrace  only  arbitrary  associations,  the  least  valuable  of 
all ;  the  latter  create  philosophical  associations,  the  most 
valuable  of  all. 

If  I  am  to  be  quoted  as  favoring  the  use  of  arithmetical 

roles,  I  desire  to  have  it  clearly  understood,  that  1  would 

proceed  fromprinoipah  to  metJiods^  and  thence  to  rules; 

and  thai  I  would  use  the  rules^  not  as  a  guide  to  methods^ 

hut  as  a  concise  and  correct  statement  of  what  the  meth- 
ods are*  D*  B.  H. 


^ 
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THE  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Hon,  George  W.  Hoss — Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  submit  a 
few  thoughts  concerning  the  public  schools  of  Ohicago. 

Chicago  is  a  city  of  wonders.  Striding  on  iu  physical 
development  beyond  all  account  of  such  increase,  she 
has  not  neglected  the  means  for  educating  her  futme 
mothers,  merchants,  mechanics  and  men  of  letters. 

Only  fourteen  years  ago,  the  present  system  of  public 
instruction  was  inaugurated,  and  now  it  has  grown  to  be 
a  mighty  power,  wielded  for  the  present  and  future  pros- 
perity of  the  western  metropolis. 

The  Board  of  Education,  as  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  through  special  standing  committees,  controls  and 
directs  the  whole  of  this  intricate  and  extended  machin- 
ery. The  responsibilities  rising  step  by  step  and  shoulder 
above  shoulder,  from  the  lowest  primary  teacher  to  Uie 
President  of  the  Board. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  speak  of  some  of  the  cer- 
tain excellencies  of  these  schools,  so  that  our  own  teach- 
ers may  be  able  to  glean  therefrom  something  of  interest 
to  themselves  and  of  benefit  to  those  under  them. 

The  number  of  grades  through  which  the  pupil  most 
pass  before  presenting  himself  for  admission  to  the  high 
school,  enters  as  an  element  of  success  into  the  general 
school  economy.  f 

We  generally  drag  our  scholars  up  an  inclined  plane 
to  the  doors  of  the  academy  or  college,  and  the  moment 
the  power  ceases  to  act,  the  weight  begins  to  slide  back. 
And  in  this,  I  think  the  great  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  graded  method  is  found,  that  in  the  latter  the 
scholar  is  better  prepared,  and  more  inclined  to  maintain 
Ms  then  status  when  the  leading-out  (e-ducens)  process 
has  been  discontinued. 

The  Chicago  boy  takes  ten  of  these  steps  before  the 
honors  and  duties  of  the  high  school  are  his.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  those  who  think  a  lesser  number  of 
grades  preferable,  to  the  anxiety  with  which  a  child  fin- 
ishes one  page  of  his  book  for  the  sole  purpose  of  turn- 
ing another.   His  little,  big  heart,  beats  high  as  he  shows 
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the  still  Qnsoiled  leaf— the  reward  of  his  induBtry — ^to  the 
teacher,  the  school-mate  or  the  pleased  parent 

The  oftener  you  let  your  boy  know  he  has  advanced,  the 
faster  will  he  advance.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  it 
takes  a  year  to  finish  each  grade.  Some  scholars  pass 
two,  and  if  very  bright,  even  more  in  that  time. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  sportsmen,  that  the  pigeon,  shot 
dead  or  mortally  wounded,  will  be  carried  along  some 
distance  with  its  mates  before  falling.  So  the  pupil  in  a 
perfect  grade,  even  after  he  has  ceased  to  take  inteUect- 
aal  nourishment,  will  still  be  kept  in  place  for  some  time 
by  school-mate  power. 

Again,  when  the  lazy  or  dull  boy  finds  his  fellows  pro- 
moted away  from  him,  commonly  he  will  put  forth  extra- 
ordinary efforts  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  like  thing ; 
bnt  if  the  next  promotion  day  were  a  year  or  more  in  the 
future,  his  zeal  would  die  out  and  his  old  languor  return 
before  the  day  of  trial.  If  any  change  is  to  be  made,  let 
the  number  of  grades  be  increased,  not  diminished. 

Object  lessons  and  oral  instruction  are  given  a  promi- 
nent place  among  the  methods  of  teaching.  ^How  many 
kingdoms  in  nature  ?"  asks  the  principal  of  a  room  full  of 
the  very  primary  scholars.  Instantly  thirty  or  forty  little 
hands  are  raised,  and  thirty  or  forty  pairs  of  eyes  are  turned 
toward  the  questioner,  saying,  "we  know,  we  know.''  One 
httle  fellow  is  selected  to  answer,  which  he  does  with  a 
facility  and  correctness  that  might  well  put  many  a  col- 
lege student  to  the  blush. 

In  like  manner,  the  principal's  pencil,  knife,  hat,  &c^ 
are  presented,  and  described  and  classified  by  Uie  five  or 
six  year  old  boys  and  girls.  Several  of  the  children  in  this 
room  were  required  to  name  some  animal  and  then  tell 
all  they  knew  about  it.  This  exercise  proceeded  satisfac- 
torily for  some  time,  when  one  of  the  bright-eyed  boys 
was  called,  and  named  the  sheep  for  his  extempore  lec- 
ture. '^The  sheep,"  said  he,  in  his  exordium,  "is  an  ani- 
mal that  moves,  sees,  hears,  smells  and  feels,  is  useful  to 
man  by  furnishing  wool  for  his  clothing  and  meat  for  his 
food ;  this  meat  is  called  mutton."  Here  was  an  emphatic 
pause.  The  teacher,  to  give  him  a  fresh  start,  asked, "  how 
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does  he  defend  himself?"  The  boy,  who  in  his  bewilder- 
ment had  lost  sight  of  his  sheep  or  transformed  it  into  a 
horse,  promptly  replied,  "  by  kicking  and  biting,"  to  the 
great  merriment  of  teachers  and  scholars.  Living,  per- 
haps, always  in  the  city,  his  knowledge  of  sheep  was  more 
theoretical  than  practical. 

Vocal  music  is  taught  in  all  the  grades,  not  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  voice  only,  but  for  the  discipline  of  the 
mind.  This,  with  the  physical  exercises  which  are  neg- 
lected in  no  department,  serves  to  break  the  monotony 
which  kills  so  many  good  schools.  German  is  now  taught 
in  five  of  the  ward  schools,  and  also  in  the  high  school. 

The  ease  with  which  the  younger  pupils  have  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  that  language,  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
the  most  sanguine.  Now  that  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  our 
population  speak  the  German  language  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  bating  its 
intellectual  advantages,  that  those  who  are  to  mingle  with 
these  people,  should  know  their  literature  and  speak  their 
tongue. 

The  want  of  space  forbids  nrention  of  many  other  things 
of  equal  interest  that  were  seen  and  heard  during  a  short 
visit  to  these  schools,  and  for  the  same  reason,  no  allusion 
will  be  made  to  some  of  the  apparent  defects  of  the  sys- 
tem in  general.  Much  of  the  knowledge  that  was  gained, 
is  due  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Sabin,  the  efficient 
principal  of  Newberry.  Well  may  he  take  pride  in  show- 
ing visitors  his  school. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  our 
teachers,  whose  fields  of  labor  lie  in  the  rural  districts  or 
the  smaller  towns  and  cities,  should  lose  no  opportunity 
to  visit  schools  of  acknowledged  efficiency.  Thou^  we 
can  not  so  thoroughly  grade  our  schools,  nor  so  wholly 
isolate  our  classes,  yet  there  is  room  for  great  improve- 
ment in  these  matters,  if  the  proper  models  be  supplied. 

Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  make  the  mo%t  of  the 
material  given  us,  Uiere  is  no  excuse  if  we  do  not  make 
the  best  of  it  possible.  There  is  no  place  for  the  ^in  statu 
quo  "  teacher  in  the  schools  of  our  State. 

ZowelL,  Lake  Co.  H.  W.  Wuasi. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


STATE  CONVENTION  OF  EXAMINERS. 

A  eircnlar  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days,  calling  a  State  Conyendoo 
of  School  EzaminerB,  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  Jiody.    The  object8  of  this  meeting  are  the  consideration  of 
the  means  for  advancing  the  Common  School  interests  of  the  State ^ 


CIRCITLAR  OF  STATE  INSTITUTE  AGENT. 

Richmond,  Ikd.,  May  6th,  1868. 

Mr* ,  School  Ezan^iner  of ■  county ;  I  am  bow  pre- 
pared to  engage  to  hold  Institutes  the  coming  season,  as  contemplated 
in  an  appointment  by  the  State  Board  of  Edacation,  made  some 
nontbs  ago. 

Should  my  services  be  desired  at  all  it  would  be  convenient  to 
know  as  early  as  possible  to  what  counties  I  shall  be  called,  that 
nich  arangementa  as  to  the  time  of  holding  the  different  Institutes 
may  be  made,  as  will  lessen  the  amount  of  travel. 

In  the  last  few  years  I  have  had  opportunity  for  extensive  obeer' 
ration  in  the  schools  of  towns  and  rural  districts,  and  have  tried  to 
Btady  the  condition  and  needs  of  ungraded  schools  with  much  care. 
I  have  also  devoted  considerable  time  to  special  preparation  for  gen- 
eral Institute  work.  My  charges  will  in  no  case  exceed  the  amount 
appropriated  by  law  from  the  county,  besides  necessary  expensed 
of  travel,  board,  &c. ,  For  further  particulars  concerning  myself, 
reference  is  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  All  inquiries 
and  correspondence  in  reference  to  Institutes,  will  receive  prompt 

attention. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Jebsb  H.  Bbown, 

State  Institute  Agent 

The  above  circular  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  Examiners 
wiahing  aasistaiice  in  holding  their  County  Institutes.    In  this  •on* 
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neotion  I  may  venture  to  add,  even  at  the  risk  of  eriticiBm,  dnt 
every  examiner  who  is  without  practice  in  Institute  work,  has  need 
of  experienced  assistance.  Experience  and  skill  in  the  management 
of  Institutes,  are  essential  to  their  success.  It  is  known  that  hereto* 
fore  such  assistance  could  not  be  obtained  in  some  parts  of  the 
State.  Chiefly  with  a  view  of  remedying  this  evil,  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Institute  A^ent  made. 

The  Board  believing  that  the  present  agent,  Mr.  Brown,  possesses 
eminent  qualifications  for  this  work,  therefore  commend  him  to  all 
needing  assistance,  Oeorqs  W.  Hoss, 

Preei.  State  Board  of  Uducatwn, 


EXAMINATION  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

An  examination  of  applicants  for  State  Certificates  will  be  held 
in  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  Indianapolis,  July  16th  and  17th. 
As  the  examination  will  require  two  full  days,  applicants  are 
requested  to  be  present  promptly  at  9  o^clock  A.  M.  on  the  16th. 

The  examination  will  extend  through  the  eight  Common  School 
branches,  elementary  Algebra,  three  books  of  Geometry,  elements 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  Physical  Geography,  first  lessons  in  Botanp 
elements  of  Rhetoric,  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  also,  the  Coostio 
tution  of  the  United  States,  Constitution  of  Indiana,  and  the  School 
Laws  of  Indiana.  It  is  required  that  the  applicant  shall  have  thirty- 
six  months  experience  in  teaching,  ten  of  which  shall  have 
been  spent  in  this  State.  For  fuller  statements,  the  reader  is  refer- 
red to  the  February  number  of  the  Jouenal  of  1867.  It  is  hoped 
a  large  number  of  applicants  will  be  present.  Amonir  these  we  hope 
there  will  be  female  teachers.  Only  two  female  teachers  have  as  yet 
applied,  these  both  obtained  certificates.  Let  our  female  friends 
therefore  take  courage  and  be  present  to  win,  bear  off,  and  etyoy  a 
State  Certificate.  These  Certificates  are  valid  throughout  the  State 
and  during  the  life  time  of  the  holder,  hence,  they  supersede  all 
county  certificates.    (See  School  Law,  Section  1660 


RUTTAN'S  SYSTEM  OF  VENTILATION. 

Anxious  to  aid  the  School  Trustees  of  the  State  in  securing  proper 
ventilation,  I  have  procured  a  cut  representing  the  air  path  in  a 
house  ventilated  by  the  Ruttan  system.  The  following  is  an  im- 
presaon  from  that  cot 
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1^  foUowiDg  explanation  will  aid  the  reader  in  anderstamliu;,' 
Ihisent: 
'  Com  Air  DncL  ,  ipaee  nnflorflnl  floor. 

t  hdoka  Pips  lewllng  Inlo  Chlmnoy.  lar  celling,  utiowfrig  rurringj  on 

■  Floor  Bai:l*Wr.  Jnlats. 

B  TTDinm*  throuKh  vhtcli  the  Hot  IS  Gnthcriug  Dact,  or  Foul  Air  Ri-cfi>- 

„     Air  pMUs  Into  Boomi.  tack.  oiwDing  into  EibiiuM  Sh*n 

*  OpcnBue.  or  Smoke  Flue. 

•  bnce  between  floor  uidOlllnir.  N    CblmDer,  or  Extunit 
■Hollow    Purtltion     through  wblch  1  P    UmFraan'i  VentaHtingCu 

Foul    Air   paiMi    doniiKinl    to  i  „-•...■.= — w 1  «■„..!  I 
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ent  of  the  hall,  three  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  The  cost  of  this 
building  is  about  $11,000. 

In  Eockport,  the  county  seat  of  Spencer,  a  two  story  brick,  con- 
taining four  rooms,  has  recently  been  completed.  The  rooms  in  this 
building  are  very  large,  hence  if  filled  to  their  capacity,  they  will 
each  seat  seventy  or  seventy-four  pupils.  The  cost  of  this  building 
we  were  informed,  was  $10,000.  This  is  rather  much  for  the  amount 
of  room  obtained. 

At  Grandview  in  the  same  county,  a  brick  house  costing  $5,000  has 
recently  been  built. 

At  Cannelton,  the  county  seat  of  Perry,  the  foundation  is  laid  for 
a  fine  two  story  brick  house.  This  house  is  one  among  the  best 
planned  houses  of  its  size  and  cost  we  have  seen  in  the  State. 
Wardrobes,  blackboards,  coal  cellar,  deafening  floors,  and  almost  all 
else  had  been  carefully  provided  for.  Ventilation  had  been  less 
carefully  provided  for  than  anything  el.^e.  This  however  had  not 
been  neglected,  only  postponed.  A  modification  of  the  Kuttan  nys- 
tem  will  most  likely  be  used.  This  building  will  contain  six  rooms 
besides  a  superintendent's  room,  and  a  large  public  hall.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  $15,000. 

Such  is  something  of  the  building  work  in  the  counties  recently 
visited.  All  village  and  district  houses  in  these  counties  have  been 
omitted  in  this  notice. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  notice  this  work  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  We  may  however  state  in  general  terms,  that  many  otlier 
eounties  are  doing  as  well  as  these,  some  even  better.  All  por- 
tions of  the  State  are  exhibiting  an  unprecedented  energy  in  this 
departmmt 

Prior  to  1865  there  were  but  three  houses  whose  cost  reached 
$20,000 ;  and  but  about  three  others  whose  cost  reached  $15,000. 
Since  that  time  about  one  dozen  have  been  built,  or  are  being  bntit 
at  a  cost  above  $20,000,  and  about  two  dozen  whose  cost  is  abore 
$10,000.    Several  others  will  be  put  under  contract  this  summer. 

Here  is  an  encouraging  feature  in  our  system,  a  feature  which  is  at 
once  the  cause  and  effect  of  progress.  IVogress  gives  good  houses, 
and  good  houses  aid  progress. 


WYANDOTTE  CAVE. 


In  our  recent  visit  to  Crawford  County,  we  spent  three  hoars  in 

Wyandotte  Cave.     This  cave  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  continent 

The  mouth,  or  opening  of  the  cive  U  five  milesi  north-east  of 
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leaTeDWortb,  the  oounty  seat  of  Crawford  county.  The  entrance  of 
die  care  is  near  the  top  of  a  hill  on  Big  Blue  river, — about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  abore  the  bed  of  the  river.  As  you  enter 
at  this  point,  you,  for  the  time  being,  bid  farewell  to  daylight  and 
the  ooter  world.  Silence  and  darkness  reign  supreme.  The  move^ 
sent  being  downward  much  of  the  time,  forcibly  reminds  one  of 
some  passages  in  JkmJt£i  Inferno,  The  ultimate  depth  yet  explored 
is  about  six  hundred  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  making  the  ag- 
gr^Sate  descent,  over  seven  hundred  feet. 

In  the  space  allowed  this  article,  we  can  notice  only  a  few  points  of 
interest  Naming  these  in  the  order  in  which  we  saw  them,  we  come 
€nttoUie  portion  called  ^'Normal  School,"  not  specially  like  a 
normal  school  building,  yet  a  point  of  interest.  Next  we  come  to 
^Tanueille  Hafl,"  "Washington  Avenue,"  "Falling  Rock,"  **Ban- 
ditti  Hall,"  and  ^Bat's  Lodge."  In  this  last,  bats  by  the  thousands, 
perhaps  millions,  hang  from  the  roof,  draping  several  hundred  super- 
ficial feet  of  the  ceiling  in  festoons  of  blackness.  These  animals 
being  of  the  hibernating  class,  spend  their  winter  in  the  'cave,  and 
emerge  to  the  outer  world  in  the  spring. 

Passing  several  ^ther  points  of  interest,  we  reach  *' Mammoth 
Hall,"  in  which  is  '^Monument  Mountain.''  This  is  one  of  the 
piorainent  features  of  attraction.  The  mountain  is  a  pile  of  rough 
broken  rock  rising  to  a  bight,  it  is  said,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet.  On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  is  a  remarkable  stalag- 
nute  about  five  feet  in  hight,  formed  from  the  drippings  for  centuries, 
from  the  roof.  This  column  looks  like  a  shaft  of  marble  draped  in 
soiled  white,  and  is  named  "Lot's  Wife."  High  over  this  mountain 
spans  a  solid  stone  roof,  presenting  a  curvature  almost  as  regular  as 
tbe  concave  segment  of  a  hollow  sphere. 

The  guide,  at  this  point,  lighting  what  he  calls  his  "red  light,"  the 
felt  darkness  rolling  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  a  scene  of  inde- 
seribable  grandeur  bursts  upon  the  view.  Around  us  at  the  base  of  the 
aountain,  sweeps  a  solid  wall  of  rock  with  a  periphery  of  a  thousand 
feet,  from  this  base  rises  a  mass  of  jagged  and  angular  rock  to  the 
Mght  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  and  high  over  all  hangs 
the  dome  fringed  with  fltalactites  and  fretted  with  architectural  orna- 
ments, varied  and  delicate.  Here  the  mind  stretches  back  through 
tbe  sweep  of  ages,  to  divine  the  time  when  the  Mighty  Architect  be- 
gan this  subterranean  cathedral.  But  no  answer  given,  it  stretches 
forward  into  the  aycles  of  future  centaries,  asking  when  the  end 
shall  be,  and  the  response  comes, — "when  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,"  and  the  rocks  themselves  shall  be  burned  up. 

From  this  point,  we  pass  many  scenes  of  interest,  as  "Calypso's 
Uaad,"   "King's  Chamber,"    "Marble  Hall,"  and  **Sylvan  Ar- 
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oade."  This  latter  leads  to  one  of  the  ohief  athuctions  of  Aecfref 
"Beauty's  Bower."  This  is  indeed  Beauty's  Bower,— «  real  bowwr 
of  beauty.  The  walla,  or  sides  of  the  cave  are  corered  with  an  tb- 
erustation  of  gypsum,  ranging  firom  a  qmarter  of  an  inch  to  aniodiiB 
thickness.  This  gypsum  is  of  almost  absolute  whiteness,  iswroaght 
into  the  most  delicate  traceries  of  beauty^  At  one  point,  iti^aseM 
of  fragile  conTolutes,  scrolls  and  curves,  as  in  the  imagined  comiee  of 
a  fiiiry's  temple.  At  another,  it  blooms  into  a  bed  of  flowers  as  per^ 
feet  and  delicate  as  those  of  the  prairie  or  forest  At  another  it  i» 
an  unclassified  cluster  of  gems,  as  delicate  aad  Taried,  as  if  the 
music  of  the  choristers  had,  on  some  festal  night  been  chilled  and 
frosted  into  a  drapery  for  the  perpetual  adornment  of  '^Beau^'t 
Bower." 

Beautifully  and  trathfally  did  Oray  describe  thie  scene,  whin  he 
said, 

Full  many  a  gem  of  pnresi  ray  serene, 
The  dark  wifkthoiiied  caTes  (of  Wyandotte)  bear} 

FttU  nnnj  a  flower  U  bom  to  blush  unieen; 
And  waste  its  sweetness  in  (cayemou8>alr« 

At  this  point,  three  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  wetonied 
our  feet  world-ward.  A  hasty  walk  of  sixty  minutes,  interspersed 
with  occasional  creeps  and  crawls,  brought  us  oovered  with  perspinr 
tion,  to  the  outer  world,  with  the  sky  over  head  and  soUd  ^earlh  an' 
der  foot  as  before. 

Now  kind  reader,  being  bad^  upon  terra  firma,  and  the  misty  visioir 
of  that  solemn  underground  soene  slowly  melting  away,  we  desire,  by 
way  of  conclusion  to  make  a  few  plain  statements.  These  liie  made 
ohiefly  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  design  visitiiig  Uiia  cave. 

1st.  This  cave  measured  throngh  all  its  ezptored  passagest  ^ 
an  aggregate  length  of  about  twenly-two  miles.  Tkbte  are  passages 
leading  to  un^plored  sections,  henoe  the  infeieDoe  is  that  its  ezbent 
is  much  greater  than  tltat  yet  traversed. 

2d.  Two  or  three  days  are  requisite  to  a  satisfaetovy  exploration' 
The  reason  for  so  much  time  becomesobvioiis,  when  it  is  reBem* 
bered  that  at  some  points  the  explorer  is  threading  his  way  over 
rough  rooks ;  at  others  stooping  under  low  arohes,  and  in  a  few  oases 
creeping  through  narrow  passages.  While  these  ktter  are  not  nu- 
merous, there  is  one,  called  die  '*Augiir  Hole,"  about  six  feet  in 
length,  just  large  enough  to  let  a  man  through.  And  a  man  possess- 
ing Falstaffian  proportions,  t.  e.  a  weight  of  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds,  would  need  some  compremmg  or  luhricaiMtg  be- 
fore he  could  "pass." 

3d.  The  scenery  for  miles  about  the  cave  is  highly  romantic  and 
attractive.  The  hills  are  high,  rooky,  and  abrupt ;  the  forest  dense, 
and  the  stream,  (Blue  river),  beautilU. 
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I  4l3i.  The  proprietors  of  the  oave,  Messrs.  Botbrooks.  have  built  a 
ki¥i;e  boarding  house  near  the  mouth  of  the  oave.  They  have  also 
horses  and  vehicles  for  transporting  travelers  to  and  fro  between 
Leavenworth  and  the  cave. 

5th,  Any  one  wishing  a  scientific  aooount  of  this  oave,  will  find 
such  in  a  published  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Indiana, 
oade  by  I>avid  and  Hiehard  Owen. 

6tL  And  last,  if  we  could  exert  some  Aladdin  Lamp  power  in 
filling  teachers'  purses  with  gold,  we  would  suggest  that  this  would 
be  a  pleasant  place  to  stady  nature  and  regain  wasted  energies,  for 
a  week  in  the  summer  vacation.  >  But  as  we  have  no  power  to  fill 
ycrur  purses,  we  withhold  the  suggestion,  leaving  you  with  the  hope 
of  a  ^'better  day  coming,''  when  with  hoa^  purses  and  light  hearts 
jou  may  vidt  Wjifomdotte  Gave, 

N.  B.  It  musi  not  be  forgotten  that  ladies  visit  the  cave  and  pass 
ihrongh  all  its  labyrinths  and  windings. 


ORCULAR  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  INSTl- 

TUTE8. 

The  Foarth  annual  series  of  State  Institutes  will  be  held  duriog 
the  coming  July  and  August,  as  follows,  viz : 

No.  1,  at  Mitchdl,  beginning  July  20th — ^L.  L.  Rogers,  of  Green- 
eastle,  Superintendent 

No.  2,  at  Shelbyville,  beginning  July  27th— G.  W.  Lee,  of  Charles- 
town,  Sfiperintendent. 

No.  3^  at  Peru,  beginning  August  3d , 

&iperintendeat. 

No.  4,  at  Muneie,  beginning  August  10th— -George  P.  Brown,  of 
Bichmood,  Sv^rintendent. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  employ  the  best  talent,  both 
^me  and  foreign,  that  the  counticy  afR)rds,  and  they  will  arrange  the 
ivograaime  so  that  each  Institute  shall  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
eembined  talent  of  all. 

They  have  ahrea(^  been  particularly  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Pio£  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  who  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  Institute  instructors  of  that  State.  He  will 
attend  the  first  week  of  each  Institnte.  The  committee  are  in 
correspondence  with  other  educators,  and  intend  to  make  the 
Board  of  Instruction  ftilly  equal  in  efficiency  to  any  that  has  ever 
been  in  our  State.  The  common  branches  required  by  law  will  be 
taught  in  all  the  Institutes,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  pre- 
sfin^g  &e  subjects  will  be  given. 
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The  subject  of  Primary  Instructioo,  as  adapted  to  our  comnos 
ip^ded  and  ungraded  schools,  will  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
exercises  during  the  last  week  of  each  Institute.  For  this  depart- 
ment  the  committee  are  negotiating  with  teachers  who  are  not  only  well 
informed  in  the  Oswego  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  but  axe 
also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  our  Western  schoois. 
Miss  N.  Cropsej,  a  teacher  of  acknowledged  ability,  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Public  schools,  has  already  been  employed,  and  will  attend  a 
part  or  all  of  the  Institutes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  several  other  leading  educators  of  onr 
State  have  consented  to  teach  in  the  Institutes  as  their  services  may 
he  needed. 

There  will  be  regular  class  drills  in  aU  the  Institutes  in  Plenmas- 
ship,  Music,  and  G-ymnastioa ;  also  Geography,  by  map  drawing. 

EXPENSES. 

A  tuition  fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  charged  fbr  ladies,  and  three 
dollars  for  gentlemen.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  be  barely  enoogb, 
together  with  the  appropriations  made  at  all  the  places,  to  meet  tbe- 
necessary  expenses. 

The  committee  charge  nothing  for  their  servfces. 

Many  of  the  lady  teachers  will  be  entertained  free  at  Mitchell,  Mun- 
eie,  and  Peru,  and  boarding  at  reduced  rates  is  offered  at  all  the 
places.  For  list  of  Railroad  Companies  that  will  pass  teachers  over 
their  lines  at  reduced  rates,  and  for  further  particulars  in  regard  to 
instructors,  &c.,  see  circulars,  and  next  number  of  the  Jotbnal. 

The  committee  do  not  think  that  any  words  of  exhortation  are 
necessary  to  induce  those  expecting  to  teach  to  attend  these  Insti- 
tutes. More  than  six  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance  last  year, 
and  about  the  same  number  year  before,  and  the  fact  that  our  schooP 
officers  are  everywhere  recognizing  the  importance  of  these  meetings, 
by  selecting,  at  advanced  salaries,  the  teachers  who  attend  them,  is  » 
sufficient  argument  to  prove  that  ihere  is  no  investment  that  pays 
the  teacher  so  well  in  dollars  and  cents  as  that  which  he  invests  io 
Institutes. 

Those  who  wish  to  learn  to  hold  Institutes  themselves  will  here- 
have  a  very  favorable  opportunity  for  learning  from  those  of  long 
experience  and  great  skill.  And,  considering  the  very  liberal 
arrangements  that  have  been  made  by  the  people  at  the  several 
places  of  holding  the  Institutes,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  teacher,  by 
any  other  means,  could  gain  tho  same  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill 
with  so  little  expense.  It  is  believed  that  aU  live  and  earnest  teacheis 
who  possibly  can,  will  attend  one  of  these  Institutes. 

Thomas  Chaeles, 
Chairman  State  Institute  Committee- 
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METHODS,  EXPERIENCES,  PRACTICES. 

ORTHOaRAPUY  ;  OTHER  METHODS. 

My  advanced  class  is  required  to  spell  words  selected  from  the 
reading  lesson;  generally  those  of  two,  three,  or  more  ^yllahles. 
Each  memher  of  the  class,  while  sitting,  writes  the  word  as  soon  as 
proDonnoed,  and  rises  immediately.  Some  one  is  called  upon  to  recite 
from  his  slate,  who  first  pronounces  tho  word,  then  spells  and  pro- 
Doonces  it  hy  syllables,  giving  the  proper  division  of  the  letters  into 
syllables,  and  to  each  f^llable  its  power  in  the  word,  and  closes  by 
]m)nouncing  the  whole  word  a  second  time.  He  sits  down,  also  all 
others  who  are  satisfied  with  his  spelling,  syllabication,  and  pronun- 
ciation. If  any  one  (or  more)  is  dissatisfied,  another  and  another  is 
called  until  all  are  satisfied ;  if  necei^sary,  reference  is  made  finally 
to  Webster's  dictionary.  Sometimes  the  exercises  requires  a  defini- 
tion of  the  word  immediately  after  the  first  pronunciation  by  tho 
pupil. 

This  method  has  some  advantages  over  that  named  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Journal,  since  it  compels  the  pupil  to  examine  and 
proDounce  the  elements  of  the  word  separately,  yet  obviating  the  dis- 
advantage of  hesitating  between  syllables  in  spelling.  It  has,  also, 
in  common  with  that,  the  advantage  of  being  a  writing  exercise. 

When  the  time  for  the  exercise  is  short,  each  pupil  is  required  to 
write  in  a  book  prepared  expressly  for  that  purpose,  twenty-five  or 
fifty  words  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  reading  lesson,  the  teacher 
pronouncing  the  word  but  once,  accurately  and  distinctly.  At  the 
close  of  the  exercise,  the  books  are  collected  and  given  to  two  or  more 
of  the  class,  who  examine  them,  and  mark  in  the  proper  column  the 
errors  in  spelling  or  syllabication,  returning  the  books  to  the  owners 
before  the  next  exercise,  and  reporting  to  the  teacher  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  the  number  of  errors  against  each  pupil.  This  report  is  trans- 
ferred by  the  teacher,  to  the  daily  register. 

In  other  classes,  we  combine  the  oral  and  written  methods  vari- 
ously. At  one  time  the  pupil  writes  from  ten  to  twenty  words  on  his 
slate,  &om  the  reader  or  speller,  and  then  exchanges  with  his  neighhor, 
or  not,  as  the  teacher  may  prefer.  Each  pupil  is  called  upon  in  turn, 
to  read  from  the  slate  he  holds.  All  objections  to  that  spelling,  are 
indicated  by  holding  up  the  hand ;  each  is  called  until  all  the  forms 
are  heard,  af^r  which,  the  correct  spelling  is  given  or  indicated. 

Other  methods  are  resorted  to  occasionally,  but  these  will  suffice 
for  the  present.  Those  methods  which  serve  to  keep  each  pupil  con- 
tinually employed,  and  enable  him  to  spell  correctly  while  writing,, 
are  to  be  preferred.  Jephthah  Hobbs. 

Western  Union  Seminary. 
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TEACHING  LONG  DIVISION. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  method  of  beginning  long  division : 

1.  Form  a  table  of  products,  the  factors  of  which  shall  be  the 
divisor  and  the  nine  significant  figures. 

2.  After  the  formation  of  this  table,  inspect  and  use  the  products 
as  needed. 

Thus,  suppose  we  wish  to  divide  8175  by  25,  we  would  have  the 
following  table  of 


PRODUCTS. 

S6xl^  96 
25x8=  60 
95x8=  75 
26  X  4  =  100 
96x6  =  196 
95  X  6  =  160 
85  X  7  =  175 
96x8  =  900 
95x9  =  886 


OPERATION. 

96)  8176  (887 

m 

60 

175 
175 


EXPLANATION. 


The  teacher  will  inform  the  class,  1st,  that  they  are  to  seek  the 
largest  possible  product,  not  exceeding  the  partial  dividend.  Thos, 
in  81,  the  pupil  runs  his  eye  down  the  column  of  products  until  he 
reaches  75,  which  fills  the  required  condition ;  this  is  placed  under 
the  divisor  and  subtracted  from  it. 

2d.  The  teacher  will  inform  the  class  that  3,  one  of  the  factors  of 
75,  shows  the  number  of  times  25  is  contained  in  81,  consequently,  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  quotient.  A  like  application  is  made  with  refer 
ence  to  67  and  175. 

This  process  outs  the  knot  in  long  division,  namely:  answers  the  all 
puzzling  question,  *'how  many  times  will  it  go?''  that  is,  how  many 
times  is  the  divisor  contained  in  the  dividend  ? 

This  will,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  relieve  the  difficulty  in  begioalng 
division.  After  the  pupil  has  gained  strength  and  experienoe,  this 
method,  will,  of  course,  be  abandoned.  Ex-Tbacheb. 


ENCOURAGING  WORDS. 

The  foQowing  encouraging  words  concerning  education  in  our  State, 
we  take  from  the  Brooklyn  Union^  of  New  York : 

"KDUOATION  IN  THE  WB8T.. 

The  Indiana  Sohool  Journal,  which  is  edited  by  Professor  G' 
W.  Hoss,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State,  is 
a  live  journal.    Spice  and  ability  characterize  its  articles.    The  best 
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educfttioiuJ  writers  of  the  State — and  there  are  none  better  anywhere 
—are  among  its  contributora,  hIho,  a  goodly  Dumber  of  distingaished 
educators  in  other  States.  In  the  February  number,  we  find  a  full 
report  of  the  prooeediugs  of  the  annual  meetiug  of  the  State  Teach" 
era*  Association,  which  were  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  showing 
broad  and  liberal  views  on  the  part  of  the  members,  consoientious 
devotioD  to  duty,  and  earnest  desire  to  elevate  the  profession,  and  the 
wide  diffusion  of  the  most  advanced  ideas  on  education.  They  are 
evidently  a  progressive  body.  The  March  number  commences  a 
series  of  biographies  of  earlier  and  leading  educators  of  the  State, 
which  promises  lo  be  a  feature  of  real,  and  more  than  local  interest. 

From  these  and  other  sources,  we  glean  a  few  facts  relating  to  the 
condition  of  educational  interests  in  the  State. 

There  are  577,009  children  of  school  age  in  the  State,  of  whom 
415,796,  or  70  per  cent.,  are  enrolled  in  the  schools.  There  are  10,053 
teachers,  of  whom  6,012  are  male  and  4,041  are  female.  The  average 
numthly  wages  of  male  teachers  is  936.80,  and  of  female,  129 ;  in  both, 
Indiana  comes  off  best  in  the  comparison  with  Pennsylvania  and 
many  other  States.  The  State  holds  $8,194,981.25  of  school  fund,  or 
which  97,063,467.90  are  productive.  These  figures  show  an  encoor- 
aging  advanee  over  1866. 

The  State  supports  a  University,  furnishes  free  tuition  to  any  son  or 
daughter  of  Indiana.  Both  this  and  the  Asbury  University,  (Method* 
ist,)  have,  within  the  last  year,  thrown  the  college  classes  open  to 
women.  The  young  women  eagerly  improve  their  opportunities,  and 
ahow  that  they  are  worthy  of  them,  there  being  nineteen  of  them 
m  attendance  at  the  State  University.  That  may  be  considered  good 
for  the  first  year's  working  of  a  new  plan. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  a  State  Collegiate 
Association,  of  the  professors  in  the  colleges,  has  been  founded  re- 
cently, which  is  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  with  the  other 
association,  and  promises  to  prove  useful." 


iNBirnTTES. — We  are  authorised  to  announce  that  each  of  the 
following  persons,  will,  if  desired,  spend  some  time  in  the  summer 
vacation,  in  holding  institutes,  or  in  assisting  in  the  same :  J.  M.  Olcott, 
Terre  Haute ;  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis ;  D.  E.  Hunter,  Shel- 
IvviUe.  These  gentlemen  all  have  a  large  institute  experience,  and 
will,  doubtless,  render  good  service  wherever  they  labor. 

Mr.  Hunter  authorises  us  to  say  further,  that  he  will  give  *'  special 
attention  to  arithmetic,  histoiy,  geography,  including  map-drawing 
and  primaiy  instrootion." 
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METEOROLOGICAL. 

Meteorological  Report  fVom  the  Indiana  State  University,  for  the 
Month  of  April,  1868. 

Mean  Temperature, 48°.81 

Maximum  Temperature,       (Wednesday,  29th,)  75° 
Minimum  Temperature,        (Sunday,  5th,)  20^.5 
Warmest  Day,                       (Wednesday,  29th,)  66**.67 
Coldest  Day,                         (Thursday,  9th,)  29^.97 
Barometer,  Mean  Height,       -       -       -       -  29.173  in. 
Highest,         (Sunday,  26th,)  29.561  in. 
Lowest,           (Wednesday,  I5th,)  28.487  in. 
Relative  Humidity,  (1.00  denotes  complete  satu- 
ration of  the  air,) .63 

Amount  of  Rain, 5.17  in. 

Cloudiness,    (10  denotes  entire  cloudiness,)  5.6 

Velocity  of  Wind  per  hour,    (estimated,)  3. 73 miles. 
Prevailing  Winds,  West  and  North- West. 

By  comparing  the  above  report  with  the  report  for  March,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Mean  Temperature  of  April  was  less  than  two  de* 
grees  higher  than  that  of  March,  the  Maximum  less  than  three  de- 
grees higher,  and  the  Warmest  Day  only  one  degree  and  two-thirds 
higher. 

The  Minimum  Temperature,  and  the  Coldest  Day,  show  a  greater 
difference,  the  former  being  seven  and  the  latter  being  ten  and  a-half 
degrees  lower  for  March. 

The  difference  of  the  Barometer,  mean  hight,  was  very  small, 
being  only  five  thousandths  of  an  inch ;  though  the  range  for  April 
was  considerally  less  than  for  March.  D. 


QuERT. — How  can  a  teacher  maintain  himself  (financially)? 

Some  one,  signing  himself  H.,  sends  a  lengthy  article  to  the  JouB- 
NAL,  bearing  the  above  caption.  The  author  has  elaborately  pre- 
sented the  negative  side  of  the  question,  i.  e.,  how  a  teacher  can  not 
maintain  himself,  but  has  almost  wholly  omitted  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  case. 

He  confines  his  argument  to  rural  districts,  hence,  has  facts  in 
abundance,  showing  the  shortness  of  terms  of  employmei^^  smallDdss 
of  pay,  and  the  inconvenience  of  changing  business. 

Such  work  as  this  is  little  more  than  announcing  self-evident  truths; 
all  know  and  many  keenly  realize  these  facts.  Had  H.  spent  his 
strength  in  devising  a  remedy  for  these  eyils,  he  wonld  have  done  a 
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Tslnable  work.  Indeed,  if  he  or  some  other,  shall  devise  ed  effeotaal 
remedy  for  these  evils,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
onr  people.  We  hope  H.  will  take  the  affirmatiyc  side  of  the  ques* 
tion  in  his  next  article. 

Journals  Wanted.— Mr.  D.  E.  Hunter,  of  Shelbyville,  wanta 
the  following  numbers  of  the  School  Journal  to  complete  his  files : 
1859-January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  July,  October ;  1860 — 
Februaiy,  July,  August,  September,  October,  November:  1861 — 
February,  August;  1862— March,  July,  August,  October;  1866 — 
September;  1867 — February,  September. 

Mr.  Hunter  promises  liberal  compensation  to  any  one  forwarding 
any  of  the  above  named  numbers. 

CoLLEes  Commencement.— The  following  colleges,  as  per  their 
catalogues,  hold  their  commencements  on  the  following  days : 
Indiana  Female  College,  Indianapolis,  June  17. 
N.  W.  C.  University,  Indianapolis,  June  19. 
Valparaiso  Male  and  Female  College,  Valparaiso,  June  19. 
Brookville  College,  Brookville,  June  26. 
Asbury  University,  Greencastle,  July  I. 
State  University,  Bloomington,  July  2. 
Earlham  College,  Richmond,  August  12. 
We  regret  that  other  colleges  have  not  given  us  information. 

Coupumentart. — We  are  in  receipt  of  many  letters  compliment- 
ing the  department  of  Methods^  Experiment  and  Practices,  This 
is  gratifying  to  us  and  should  be  to  those  who  have  written  for  this 
department  To  them  belongs  the  honor,  as  they  have  done  the  work. 
We  cordially  invite  others  to  sharpen  their  pens  and  join  those  who 
bave  done  so  good  service  in  this  Practical  DepartmefU. 

Tike  bt  the  Fobelook.— The  Institute  Committee  of  Jasper 
eonnty,  has  issued  a  circular,  announcing  this  Institute  for  Septem- 
tember  28.  This  is  taking  time  by  the  forelock— just  the  means  to 
enhance  the  success  of  an  Institute.    Let  others  consider. 

County  Association.— On  April  25thy  the  Teachers  of  Putnam 
eonnty,  on  call  of  Prof.  Kogers,  met  and  organized  a  permanent 
County  Teachers'  Association.  The  Association  meets  monthly. 
Patnam  is  moving  under  the  lead  of  the  new  Examiner. 

Studtino  ths  Law. — Examiner  Thompson,  of  Jasper  county, 
writes  for  copies  of  the  school  law  for  his  teachers,  saying,  ^*  our  teach- 
ers study  the  law."  This  is  right.  Every  teacher  should  possess  a 
copy  of  the  school  law,  and  acquaint  himself  with  the  same,  espeoi* 
•Qy  with  such  portions  as  relate  to  his  own  rights  and  duties. 
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FROM   ABROAD. 

The  National  Teaehers'  Association  will  hold  its  session  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  August  19th,  20th  and  21st.  The  President  prom- 
ises half-fare  over  railroads.  Another  circular  is  promised  with  fuller 
details.  In  case  sueh  comes  we  shall  acquaint  our  readers  in  next 
isBue. 

Medical  Female  College.— The  Medical  Female  College  of 
Philadelphia,  at  its  recent  commencement,  graduated  ten  young  ladies ; 
three  from  New  York,  three  from  Pennsylvania,  two  from  Massaclui* 
setts,  one  from  Ohio,  and  one  from  Iowa.  This  college,  now  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  itfl  existence,  has  sent  out  fourteen  classes.  It  is 
fiaid  to  be  the  first  female  Medical  College  ever  chartered. 

Next  session  opens  October  14th. 

Lord  Brougham. — The  telegraph  announced  the  death  of  Lord 
Brougham,  on  the  lOth  ult.  One  of  the  great  of  earth  has  faUeo. 
But  few  men  of  this  century  have  filled  so  large  a  space  in  public  viev, 
and  for  so  long  a  period  as  the  deceased.  Great  as  it  is  to  be  a  great 
statesman,  he  was  this  and  more, — ^he  was  an  orator,  a  scholar  and  a 
philanthropist. 

One  of  his  humane  labors,  was  the  investigation  and  improvement 
of  the  system  of  popular  education.  This  work  he  began  in  1816. 
It  was  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  behalf  of  education,  that  he  uttered 
the  memorable  sentence,  '^The  school-master  is  abroad.'' 

Brougham  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  September  19, 1778,  and  was 
educated  in  Edinburgh  University. 

It  is  said  his  death  was  calm  and  almost  painless,  his  Ufe  fading  oat 
wiih  the  decay  of  his  body. 

Whether  great,  good,  or  Jueti 
The  flat  \&-~dua  to  dvU. 
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AmxiB  IN  THBIR  Origin  and  Application,  exhibiting  tKe 
etymologic  structure  of  English  words ;  By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A' 
M.  Philadelphia:  Published  by  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  16  mo.  pp. 
271. 

This  work  proposes  to  ascertain  and  define  a  large  number  of  tb^ 
prefixes  and  suffixes  in  the  English  language.  The  author  does  thtf 
work  well,  showing  himself  patient,  accurate,  and  seholarly.  This 
work  will  therefore  be  valuable  to  all,  but  most  valuable  to  those 
flomewhat  skilled  in  the  study  of  language.    As  an  indirect  iMidt,  it 
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wfl]  do  rnueli  towards  impreesiDg  the  reader  with  the  fiust  that  s 
masteiy  of  our  yalnable  English  oomes  not  by  ohanoe,  or  by  smattar* 
ing,  but  by  persistent  and  philosophic  stady.  This  work  will  tend  to 
seeare  this  oonyiotion,  and  this  eonriodon  to  adyanoe  the  study  of 
onr  language.  We  recommend  this  book  to  all  earnest  students  of 
the  English  language. 

The  mechanical  feature  of  this  work  is  superior;   paper  firm  and 
Mt;  page  open,  and  covering  neat 

The  NoftMAL  Artthbetic,  by  Edward  Brooks,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Normal  School;  published  by  Lower,  Barnes  &  Potts, 
Philadelphia. 

A  hasty  examination  of  this  Arithmetic  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  is  a  work  of  much  merit  Among  other  commendable  features  of 
the  book  we  would  mention  the  following,  fiz : 

1.  The  mles  are  deduced  firom  previous  solutions  and  ezplana- 
tioDs,  and  are  expressed  in  few  words  and  simple  language. 

2.  Very  copious  notes  are  given  on  compound  numbers  and  the 
tables  of  wei^ts  and  measures. 

3.  At  the  close  of  the  different  subjects,  special  problems  are 
given  intended  for  advanced  pupils  or  for  review. 

4.  Fractions  are  placed  before  compound  numbers.  We  have 
long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  subject  of  fractions  should  be  pre- 
sented at  an  earlier  stage  than  we  generally  find  it  in  our  ArithmeticSy 
hence  we  are  especially  pleased  with  the  author's  arrangment  in 
this  particular.  We  think  he  has  been  successful  if.  carrying 
out  his  object,  which  he  says  has  been  to  ^^present  the  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  develop  mind,  as  well  as  the  power  of  oompntatioUf 

--to  make  thinkers  rather  than  Arithmetical  machinea." 

T.C. 

The  Chbistian  Statesman  is  a  semi-monthly  paper,  published  in 
Philadelphia  at  $1.00  per  uuinm,  in  advance. 

The  general  object  of  this  paper  is  the  securing  of  a  more  earnest 
christian  character  among  our  public  men,  and  a  deeper  christian  sen- 
timent in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Its  special  object  is  the  seeuring 
of  a  direct  recognition  of  God,  in,  and  by,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  proposed  that  this  recognition  shall  be  ex* 
pressed  in  the  following  words : 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States  [acknowledging  Almighty 
Ood  as  the  source  of  all  authority  and  power  in  civil  government,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  ruler  among  nations,  and  his  will  revealed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  of  supreme  authority,  in  order  to  constitute 
a  ehristian  government],  Ac.  The  words  in  brackets  aie  the  worda 
rG|K9aed  for  insartioB. 
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This  is  a  desiiable  object,  and  we  earnestly  Iiope  for  its  success. 
Yet  in  these  degenerate  times,  when  gold  is  stronger  than  jus^ux^ 
and  ambition  than  both,  it  is  infinitely  more  desirable  to  have  a  re- 
tx^gnition  of  -God  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  God  in  the  letter-  of 
the  Constitution  is  well,  but  in  the  life  of  the  nation  is  supremely 
better.  **Rightousnessexaltcth  a  nation;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people."  The  paper  under  consideration  is  able,  and  will  well 
repay  the  cost. 

The  Bepublio  op  Liberia;   ByG.  S.  Stockwell.     New  York: 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  general  reader  will  hardly  desire  more  information  concerning 
Liberia  than  is  contained  in  this  volume.  In  fact  we  would  not 
know  where  else  to  find,  in  reasonable  compass,  so  much. 

The  geography,  climate,  productions,  animals,  history  and  govern- 
ment of  the  county  all  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  author's  notice; 
«nd  from  a  consideration  of  all,  he  makes  Liberia  appear  a  more  de- 
sirable county,  and  capable  of  a  brighter  future,  than  one  who  has 
given  the  subject  less  attention  would  deem  possible. 

A  perusal  of  the  work  will  be  profitable  to  all,  and  especially  to 
tbe  freedman  who  thinks  of  making  his  home  in  the  land  of  his 
fathers.  G.  C.  M. 

The  Ladies'  CHRianAN  Monitor,  published  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  B. 
Goodwin,  Indianapolis,  is  a  neat  family  magazine,  breathing  a  pure 
sentiment  of  christian  morality. 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT, 

We  tender  our  thanks  to  Superintendent  Gow,  of  Evansville,  for 
a  handsome  list  of  new  subscribers. 

Any  subscriber  failing  to  receive  th%  Journal  by  the  10th  of  the 
month,  is  respectfiilly  solicited  to  inform  us  that  we  may  remail 
We  are  especially  desirous  that  every  subscriber  should  receive  every 
copy  due.  Papers  are  frequently  lost  through  the  mails,  for  which  we 
are  not  responsible,  but  which  we  are  des^irous  should  be  made  good 
to  the  subscriber. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should  name  the 
county  and  post  office  to  which  the  Journal  now  goes,  as  well  asthe 
county  and  post  office  to  which  it  is  to  go.  The  naming  of  the  first 
saves  us  much  trouble.    • 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  advertisements  in  the  School 
Journal,  believing  they  will  well  repay  perusaJ. 
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V        HON.  CALEB  MILU3, 

Second  J^^erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  tlif^ 

State  of  Indiana. 

BY  PROF.  JOHN  L.  OAMFBELL,  OF  WABASH  OOLLEOE. 

Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  the  second  Superintendent  of  Public- 
Instruction  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  was  born  in  Dunbar- 
ton,  New  Hampshire,  July  29, 1806. 

The  Mills  family  emigrated  from  the  north  part  of  Ire- 
land in  the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  settled 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture. 

The  early  years  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch 
were  spent  on  a  farm.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  New  England,  the  children  attended  school  six 
weeks  each  year  during  the  winter  season.  Occasionally 
there  was  also  a  summer  session  of  three  months.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  advantages,  there  existed  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  small  township  libraries  of  a  few  hundred 
Tolumes  of  choice  solid  reading.  The  profitable  perusal 
of  the  books  of  his  own  township  library,  and  the  pleasant 
recollections  connected  therewith,  are  the  seeds  which  in 
later  years  matured  into  the  interest  manifested  by  Mr. 
Mills  in  inaugurating  the  beneficent  system  of  township 

Ubraries  for  Indiana. 
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At  sixteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Mills  entered  Pembroke 
Academy,  then  under  the  direction  of  John  Vose,  an  ac- 
curate classical  scholar  and  thorough  teacher.  After  com- 
pleting his  Preparatory  Course,  he  entered  Dartmouth 
College,  August,  1824,  and  was  graduated  in  1828. 

Persons  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege will  remember  that  in  1826  the  great  religious  revival 
occurred.  This  was  the  most  remarkable  work  of  Divine 
Grace  ever  experienced  by  that  noble  institution.  Dor 
ing  this  revival  Mr.  Mills  was  converted,  and  the  deter- 
mination was  formed  to  devote  his  life  and  energies  to 
the  Gospel  ministry. 

In  the  fall  of  1828,  Mr.  Mills  entered  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  minifitry. 
Pecuniary  reasons  required  a  suspension  of  this  course  in 
February,  1829,  whereupon  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union  for  the  disWjJbution  of 
their  publications  in  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Tennessee. 
In  this  service  he  was  engaged  over  one  year.  Return- 
ing to  the  Seminary  be  entered  de  novo,  and  completed  a 
full  theological  course,  and  was  graduated  in  September, 
1833. 

During  the  summer  of  1833,  before  he  had  completed 
his  theological  studies,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  Principal  of  a  Preparatory  School  at  Oravrfbrdsville, 
which  afterwards  ripened  into  Wabash  College.  On  the 
first  Monday  of  December,  1833,  the  school  was  opened 
with  Mr.  Mills  as  Principal,  The  number  of  students  was 
twelve. 

The  early  history  of  Wabash  College,  like  that  of  many 
of  our  best  institutions  of  learning,  is  a  history  of  earnest, 
self-denying  labor,  which  found  its  reward  chiefly  in  the 
higher  life,  and  not  the  ease  and  comfort  of  wealthy  sur- 
roundings. Wabash  College  was  planted  in  a  wilderness 
of  ignorance  and  bigotry.  These  "  twin  relics"  have  how- 
ever disappeared  to  a  good  degree,  and  this  with  the  other 
colleges  of  our  State  are  proper  objects  of  State  pride. 

The  larger  portion  of  Prof.  Mills'  life  has  been  spent  as 
Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature.  The  amount 
of  labor  required  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  college  was 
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SIX  hours  per  day  in  the  recitation  room,  aside  from  neces- 
sary preparation,  including  not  less  than  four  hours  more. 
While  filling  such  a  position  of  over-work,  Mr.  Mills  yet 
found  time  to  prepare  the  valuable  papers  referred  to  in 
another  part  of  this  sketch.  As  a  teacher  of  Greek  he 
has  been  eminently  successful,  as  many  of  the  graduates 
of  Wabash  can  testify. 

Connected,  as  was  Prof.  Mills  with  one  of  the  colleges 
of  Indiana  itself,  the  outgrowth  of  Christian  benevolence 
to  supply  the  wants  of  a  rapidly  increasing  and  to  an 
alarming  degree  deplorably  ignorant  population,  his  at- 
tention could  not  be  otherwise  than  turned  to  the  subject 
of  our  Common  Schools. 

The  early  history  of  Indiana  shows  that  intellectual  cul- 
ture was  of  secondary  importance.  Of  the  Puritans,  De 
Tocqueville  truthfully  remarks,  "That  which  most  distin- 
guished them  was  the  aim  of  their  undertaking.  They  did 
not  cross  the  Atlantic  to  improve  their  condition  or  in- 
crease their  wealth.  The  call  which  summoned  them 
from  the  comforts  of  their  homes  was  purely  intellectual^ 
and  in  facing  the  inevitable  dangers  of  exile  their  object 
was  the  triumph  of  an  idea.^  Not  thus  did  too  many  of 
the  Virginia  and  Carolina  emigrants  to  Indiana  come. 
The  result  of  this  early  emigration  to  Indiana  from  the 
slave  States  was  to  make  us  in  1840  the  most  ignorant  of 
all  the  free  States.  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  out 
of  an  adult  population  over  twenty  years  of  age,  of  nearly 
two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  nearly  forty  thousand 
were  unable  to  read  or  write.  The  average  was  one  in 
seven — varying  from  one  in  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
for  Wayne,  to  one  in  two  and  three-tenths  in  Martin  County. 
These  statistics  furnished  the  thoughtful  with  much  occa- 
sion for  alarm  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Those  who  had  been  reared  among  the  school- 
houses  and  churches  of  New  England,  and  other  intelli- 
gent citizens,  felt  the  great  necessity  for  earnest  action. 
Educational  conventions  were  called, — ^the  energies  of  the 
State  were  aroused, — ^the  narrow  mindedness  of  those  who 
opposed  ^  Yankee  learning  "  was  crushed  out  or  covered 
up,  deeper  we  hope  than  was  Senator  Hennegan's  wish 


for  those  who  oS^xed,  "  54 :  40  or  fight/'  and  like  a,  pant 
from  sleep,  Indiaua  aroused  herself,  shook  off  what  she 
▼its,  and  bepaine  w.hat  she  now  so  proudly  is. 

A  series  of  yalaable  papers,  prepared  by  ^  one  of  the 
people,"  was  an  important  instrumentality  in  arousing  the 
iiitellectual  energies  of  the  State.  The  author  of  these 
papers  was  Prof  Mills.  The  first  of  this  series  of  annual 
ji^ers  appeared  in  1846^  in  the  form  of  a^  "  Address  to  the 
Legislature  of  Indiana."  Israel  Willi^Mn^,  of  Terre  Haute, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  the  State,  first  urged  the  publica; 
tion  of  this  paper,  and  assisted  in  circulating  it  The 
second  of  the  series  w^  published  in  1847,  in  a  pamphlet 
of  forty-six  pages.  The  edition  was  one  thousand  copies. 
The.  third  of  the  series  had  an  edition  of  thjree  thousand 
copies^  The.  expense  of  this  number  was  generously  pro- 
vided for  by  t^ie  late  Ji:^dge  Kinney,  of  Terre  Haute.  The 
sixth  and  last  of  these  annucd  addresses  was  published  in 
1852j  and  by  order,  of  the  Senate  five  thousand  copies  were 
ojrdered  to.  be  printed.  This  public  recognition  by  the; 
Legislature  of  this  private  document  ia  a  compliment 
rarely,  met  with,  yet  one  abundantly  depeyvei  We  make 
this  npte  wltU  spe.cial  pleasure. 

Mr.  Mills  took  the  position  in  his  second  tract,  that  the 
school  fund  should  be  consolidated,  and  the  distribution 
be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  dis- 
tdct,  instead  of  the  accidental  advantage  aacising  from  the 
Sjide  of  the  sixteenth  section  in  different  localities,  and  a 
distribution  on  this  latter  basis.  He  remarks  on  this  lat- 
ter point ;  "  The  palpably  iiyustice  of  this  principle  of  dis- 
tribution is  manifest  whatever  view  is  taken,  whether  of 
the  number  of  children  to  be  educated,  or  the  ability  of 
the  township  to.  furnish  the  means  of  instruction.  The 
Commonwealth  is  equally  interested  in  the  education  of 
all  portions  of  her  future  voters  and  legislators.  No  one 
will  question  for  a  moment  the  position,  that  Congress  in- 
tended the  equal  benefit  of  the  rising  generation,  without 
regard  to  township  line&or  any  consideration  of  indigence 
or  wealth.  To  attribute  to  them  the  latter  unstatesman- 
like  and  undemocratic  views  would  be  the  vilest  slander. 
Let  us  have  a  sjr^tem.  based  on  the  broad  and  republican 
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prittcipte  fiiat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  th^ 
means  of  primary  education  to  the  entire  youth  within 
her  bounds.  Awaken  the  public  mind,  and  concentrate 
it  on  the  question':  Am  I  not  interested  in  the  prox^e/jr 
education  of  iall  who  are  socially  ahd  politically  connected 
with  me  T 

After  discussing  at  length  the  question  of  providing 
ample  funds  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  he  pro- 
ceeds next  to  discuss  the  essential  characteristics  of  an 
efficient  system.  The  topics  discussed  are,  ^  comfortable 
and  convenient  school  houses,  competent  teachers,  suita- 
ble school  books,  and  efficient  supervision."  '^  A  school 
room  with  a  suitable  degree  of  light  and  heat;  a  pure  at- 
mosphere ;  well  arranged  and  comfortable  seats ;  some 
well  selected  apparatus  would  present  attractions  and  af- 
ford facilities  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  would 
soon  be  seen  in  the  cheerful  countenances,  the  prompt 
attendance,  fi^ed  attention  and  rapid  progress  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  well  directed  and  succesiEfftil  efforts  of  the 
teacher."  Under  the  tdipic,  **  competent  teachers,"  Mr. 
Mills  urges  the  same  care  at  least  in  selecting  the  teacher 
as  in  selecting  the  mechanic,  artisan,  or  professional  man. 
Good  and  competent  teachers  can  only  be  secured  by 
liberal  competisation.  The  question  of  uniformity  of  tett 
books  is  argued  at  length, — so  also  the  subject  of  efBcient 
enpervisioti.  These  topics  it  will  be  noted  were  thujs 
elaborately  presented  by  *'one  of  the  people,"  long  before 
the  excellent  system  of  public  instruction  now  on  ottr 
Statute  book  was  adopted.  Very  many  of  the  wise  sug- 
gestions of  "one  of  the  people"  have  crystalieed  into 
Statute  law. 

The  analysis  of  the  vote  in  1848,  on  the  question  of  free 
9chool8^  is  curious  and  instructive.  The  minority  in  favor 
of  the  system  was  only  16,636.  Fifty-tiine  counties  gave 
majorities  for  and  thirty-one  against  the  proposed  system. 
Twenty-two  of  the  counties  voting  against  the  system, 
had  an  adult  population  so  cultivated  (!)  that  one  in  seven 
could  not  read  the  ballot  he  cast.  These  intelligent 
Voters  acted  otf  the  belief  of  one  of  their  own  clan  in 
a  certain  cotmty,  who  once  said  that  he  was  opposed  to 
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free  schools  becnuse  his  father  could  not  read  uor  writer 
and  yet  he  had  as  good  health  as  any  body. 

It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  this  artide 
to  dwell  longer  on  these  papers.  They  have  been  thiu 
prominently  mentioned  owing  to  the  important  influence 
exerted  by  them  in  framing  the  portion  of  the  Constitution 
of  our  State  which  relates  to  education,  and  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  our  present 
school  laws.  The  fifth  tract  in  the  series  by  one  of  the 
people  was  addressed  to  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

Prof.  Mills  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  the  year  1854,  and  continued  in  office  during 
one  term.  A  change  in  the  time  of  entering  on  the 
duties  of  the  office  was  made  by  the  Legislature  from 
November  to  February,  so  that  his  official  term  was 
three  months  longer  than  the  two  years.  The  reason  for 
making  the  change  was  the  singular  infelicity  of  requir- 
ing an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  having  the  term  of  office  begin  and  end  in 
such  a  way  that  the  incoming  officer  was  required  to 
make  a  report  within  two  months  after  entrance  on  duty, 
and  the  last  required  from  the  out-going  officer  was  nine 
months  before  his  term  expired.  The  change  thus  made 
during  Prof.  Mills'  term  of  office,  however,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  i»*es6nt  three  reports  in  the  two 
years  and  three  months  of  his  term — to- wit :  January  19» 
1865— February  11,  1856— January  28,  1857.  The  report 
of  1855  shows  the  school  fund  to  consist  of 

Common  Fund $882,690.77 

Special  Fund 1,676,717.85 

Total    2^9,308.12 

The  importance  of  six  months  school  in  all  the  districts 
was  earnestly  urged  in  this  report.  The  subject  of  Cir- 
cuit Superintendents  was  also  elaborately  presented. 
Teachers'  Institutes  was  presented  as  a  proper  subject  for 
legislative  encouragement.  The  value  of  and  plan  of 
selection  of  township  libraries  was  fully  discussed. 

The  report,  Feburary,  1866,  begins  with  a  review  of  the 
situation  of  our  educational  system,  owing  to  the  decision 
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of  the  Supreme  Oourt  advene  to  the  constitutionality  of 
some  of  its  most  important  features. 

The  topics  discussed  in  the  report,  January  185^  in- 
clude a  general  and  elaborate  review  of  the  school  sjiytem 
and  its  workings  in  the  State.  Among  these  topics  are, 
^Characteristics  and  results  of  the  Township  feature ; 
methods  of  taxation  with  inequalities  in  results ;  School 
Examiners;  Township  Libraries;  Graded  Schools;  State 
Teachers'  Associations ;  Text  Books ;  office  and  duties  of 
Saperintendent ;  Board  of  Education;  School  Funds; 
Constitutionality  of  the  equalization  provision  ;  Colleges 
of  the  State ;  State  University ;  School  of  Reform ;  Com- 
mon Schools;"  together  with  much  valuable  matter  in 
the  form  of  an  extensive  appendix. 

Included  in  the  same  volume  is  an  address  to  youtii 
on  the  Right  Formation  of  Character^  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, which  was  inserted  at  the  special  request  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  This  address  was  prepared 
for  delivery  in  the  different  counties  while  making  the 
official  visitation  required  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  was  presented  in  nearly  every  county 
in  the  State. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  Superintend- 
ent, Mr.  Mills  returned  to  his  professorship  in  Wabash 
Oollege,  which  position  he  yet  retains.  Time  has  dealt 
gently  with  him,  and  now,  at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty-two, 
with  all  the  vigor  of  earlier  years  he  is  filling  out  the 
allotted  three  score  and  ten  in  an  earnest  and  influential 
christian  life. 
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REMARKS  ON  SOME  WORDS  COMMONLY  RE- 
GARDED AS  PREPOSITIONS. 

W  BY  PROF.  KOBLR  BItTL^. 

{Continued  from  page  227.) 

If  these  words  in  ing  are  not  participles,  but  preposi- 
tions,  the  list  of  prepositions  must  include  several  other 
words  which  are  used  in  the  same  way.  ^^  Relating  to 
this  matter  we  have  little  to  say."  ^^  He  expounded  the 
things  relating  to  himself  "  Nothing  pertaining  to  me." 
"'£a>oluding  one,  I  would  he  were  the  best  in  all  this 
presence."  "  Including  the  captain,  nineteen  were 
taken."  "  Obedient  to  your  grace's  will  I  come  to  know 
your  pleasure."  ^'  She  saw  nothing,  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness, but  her  own  face  imaged  on  the  glass." — IHokms* 

Except. — ^This  is  a  passive  participle,  belonging  to  a 
noun  in  the  nominative  case,  (nominative  absolute.)  In 
participles  derived  from  the  Latin,  especially  when  end- 
ing in  the  sound  of  ^,  the  termination  ed  was  often  omit- 
ted ;  that  is,  the  Latin  root  itself  was  used,  without  either 
English  or  Latin  terminations,  final  e  being  added  wb^ 
necessary  to  preserve  the  long  sound  of  the  preceding 
vowel ;  as,  "  Before  I  be  conmct  by  course  of  law."— 
Shakespeare.  "^He  was  contract  to  Lady  Lucy."— /i 
^Compact  of  unctuous  vapor." — Milton,  ^^ Convict  by 
flight."— /rf.  "All  thy  goods  are  confiscate."--iSA«fo- 
speare.  "The  fire  being  create  for  comfort." — Id*  So 
Bacon  employs  condensate  for  condensaied^  copulate  for 
copulated^  &c. 

The  following  examples  will  show  that  except  and 
excepted  are  alike  in  construction :  "Always  excepted  my 
dear  Claudio." — Shakespeare.  "Richard  except^  those 
whom  we  fight  against  had  rather  have  us  win  than  him 
they  follow." — Shakespeare.  "  Thunderbolts  excepted') 
quite  a  god." — Cowper.  "  God  and  His  Son  except^  nought 
valued  he  nor  feared." — Milton.  "I  could  see  nothing 
except  the  sky,  (the  sky  except^  excepted.y^* 


^Compare  the  use  of  tbe  participle  r^^tened  in  the  following  passage  with  tlut 
Qt  eoDcept:  "Whereat  all  men  were  abashed,  reserved  tbe  chiefe  Jnstke,  wbo 
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Except^  when  foHowed  by  the  objective  case,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood.  ^^  Except 
him  all  were  dismissed;"  that  is,  except  yt>u^  him,  or 
except  tde^  him.  ^  If  we  only  except  the  unfitness  of  the 
judge  all  other  things  concurred." — Stillingfleet.  The 
imperative  is  olften  employed  instead  of  a  conditional 
proposition ;  and  the  imperative  here  would  express  the 
idea  as  completely  as  the  conditional  proposition;  as, 
^Only  except  the  unfitness  of  the  judge,  all  other  things 
concurred." 

Save.— -This  word  is  regarded  by  lexicographers  as  a 
verb  in  the  imperative  mood.  "Israel  burned  none  of 
them,  save  Hazor  only."  Webster  says,  ^^save  is  here  a 
verb  followed  by  an  object."  When  it  is  followed  by  an 
abjective  case  it  is  used  as  a  verb ;  as,  "All  were  gone, 
save  him  who  now  kept  guard." — Rogers.  "All  desisted, 
all  save  him  alone." — Wordsworth.  But  #ai'e  is  usually 
followed,  not  by  the  objective  but  by  the  nominative; 
as,  "Not  a  man  depart,  save  I  alone." — Shakespeare. 
"  For  that  mortal  dint,  save  he  who  reigns  above,  nona 
can  resist." — Milton.  "All  the  conspirators,  save  only 
he^  did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Ocesar." — Shakes- 
peare.  "  No  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the 
mark."— 5<9u  ofii  :  17.  "  Save  we  two  in  the  house." — 
1  Khigs^  Hi:  18.  "Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the 
Father,  save  Se  which  is  of  God." — John  vi  :  46.  "All 
slept  sound,  save  she  who  bore  them  both." — Rogers. 

Save^  as  commonly  used,  seems  rather  to  be  the  ad- 
jective safe^  f  being  exchanged  for  its  kindred  letter  v. 
Indeed,  the  original  letter  is  v^  since  this  word  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  salvns^  from  which  is  derived  the  French 
sauf  (fem.  sauve.)  The  leading  idea  in  safe  is  freedom^ 
exemption^  (from  danger,  injury,  &c.;)  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  extend  this  idea  of  exemption  to  other  things 
than  danger  and  injury,  so  that  the  word  should  be  em- 
ployed to  express  exemption  from  what  is  included  in  a 

humbly  exhorted  the  prince  to  be  contented.—/^  TAomaa  Slyot.    Sm  Lord  Oamp' 
««r»  livea  0/  ths  OM^  Ju9ties$,  I,  IVT. 

**  My  soveraine  plesance 

OTer  All  thfBg»  (na-iakm  Crist  on  XoHV^Ohauesr. 
Except  Christ  on  high— Christ  on  high  being  excepted,  or  tauten  ont. 
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general  statement  ^  All  perished,  save  he ;"  that  is  he 
safe,  he  being  safe,  he  excepted.  ^^But  the  poor  man 
had  nothing,  save  [safe]  one  little  ewe  lamb." 

Compare  ^ith  this  form  the  Latin  salva  AcU^  safe  ftith, 
faith  being  preserved;  salvo  eo^  safe  [save]  that,  that 
being  excepted.  Also  the  use  of  sauf  [safe]  in  French; 
as,  ^Partage  de  toute  la  partie^  lihre  de  Vager  puhlicusy 
%auf  celui  de  la  Campaniey — Louis  Napoleon.  (Parti- 
tion of  all  the  unappropriated  part  of  the  public  land, 
safe  that  of  Oampania).  Chaucer  uses  sauf  with  the 
sense  of  save  ;  as,  ^'Sauf  [safe]  his  cappe  he  rode  all 
bare ;"  "  That  no  man  wrote  thereof  sauf  God  and  he ;" 
"  He  wol  sufl&re  no  wight  here  the  key  sauf  he  himself* 

But. — ^This  word  is  sometimes  used  as  a  preposition; 
as,  "  Whence  all  but  him  had  tie±^^—ffemans.  The  usual 
form,  however,  is,  "all  but  he.''  The  latter  form  is  easily 
explained  if  we  consider  but  as  a  contraction  of  be  out, 
be  being  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood.  All  had  fled,  be 
out  he^  {Vut  he,)  be  he  out  of  the  number.  If  this  expla- 
nation is  not  accepted,  but  must  be  taken  as  a  coigunc- 
tion,  with  an  ellipsis  of  such  words  as  may  be  necessaiy 
to  complete  a  proposition ;  as,  "All  had  fled,  but  he  had 
not  fled.'*  The  supplying  of  the  ellipsis  would  sometimes 
exhibit  very  awkward  and  unsatisfactory  constructions. 
"Who  can  it  be  but  peijured  Lycon  ?"  This  passage  pre- 
sents no  difficulty,  if  but  is  regarded  either  as  a  preposi- 
tion, or  a  contraction  of  be  out;  but  if  this  word  is 
considered  a  conjunction,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  supply 
the  ellipsis.  "Who  can  it  be  but  it  can  be  peijured 
Lycon?"  One  who  understands  the  language  would 
scarcely  be  satisfied  with  this.  "None  but  Wester 
answered  him."  "None  answered  him,  but  Westor 
answered  him,"  does  not  express  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage. The  writer  intends  to  make  prominent  the  idea  of 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  others,  while  the  latter  sentence 
makes  Westor's  answering  the  prominent  idea. 

*Some  may  prefer  to  consider  9094  an  associated  partioipUf  like  »hoo^  lAajM. 
take,  eon/U9€,  Ac,  which  are  employed  in  old  writers  for  sAoom,  (shsrcd,} 
$hapsn,  (shaped,)  taiwi,  oonJUaed,  Ac.  The  construction  would  stUl  be  that  of 
the  nominative  absolute. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  nominative  caae  is  used 
after  hit  without  regard  to  the  case  of  the  preceding 
noun ;  so  that  this  word  cannot  be  said  to  ^connect  tike 
cases."   Thus, 

"^  My  tether  bath  no  child  bat  L-^Shaketpecire. 

•"Idonotthlak 
So  fair  an  outside,  and  such  stuff  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  hk.— /d. 
**!  hope  it  be  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  anght  but  he.'^Id. 

In  these  passages  ohildy  man^  and  aught  are  in  the  ob- 
jective case,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  ''the  ellipsis''  is 
to  be  supplied  awkwardly  or  otherwise. 

Butan — ^is  sometimes  a  preposition  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language;  as,  '^ Butan  wifum  and  cildum,"  without  or 
besides  women  and  children.  If  hut  were  usually  fol- 
lowed by  the  objective  case,  it  would  be  a  preposition ; 
but  as  the  weight  of  authority  is  against  this  con- 
struction, the  simplest  way  is  to  consider  but  as  a  con- 
traction of  he  out^  and  the  following  nominative  the 
nibjectpf  the  verb.  Those  who  attempt  to  dispose  of 
this  word  as  a  conjunction  will  find  difficulties  much 
more  embarrassing  than  that  of  regarding  hut  [h'ut]  as 
two  words,  the  verb  he  and  the  adverb  out ;  as  donH^ 
which,  so  far  as  sound  is  concerned,  might  be  written 
donty  is  in  reality  two  words,  the  verb  do  and  the  adverb 
not* 

The  two  words  out  of  are  generally  regarded  as  one 
preposition ;  but  out  is  an  adverb,  witJi  a  meaning  of  its 
own.  ^  He  was  not  out  f  on  the  outsidej  of  the  house  to- 
day." Here  out  is  an  adverb,  modifying  the  verb  was^  and 
of  is  a  preposition,  showing  the  relation  between  hou$e 
and  out.  ^Help  me  out  [to  the  outside]  of  the  pif 
^We  are  out  [in  want]  of  bread. 

*Mr  Kerl  says :  **Xbac€pty  and  tmt,  and  ahm  in  the  sense  of  Mc^pi,  are  8ometimei» 
Mlowed  by  nominatives,  and  thus  used  as  conjunctions;  but  the  better  usage  is, 
to  oonrert  them  into  prepositions  by  patting  the  substantiyes  after  them  in  the 
ol^tiTe  case."  If  by  *'  better  usage*'  he  means  the  praotioe  of  the  best  writers, 
he  is  greatly  mistalLen ;  if  he  means  better  tr^atmetU^  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
ttiose  obstinate  nominatives  ke  and  7  are  to  be  treated  so  as  to  be  put  in  the 
oi^ectlTe  ease,  and  made  to  stay  there. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  SCHOOL  BOOM- 
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BY  PROP.  nNGLEY, 


Electricity. — A  common  lamp  chimney  coated  On  the 
inside  with  sealing-wax  or  shellac  is  a  convenient  and 
eflFective  instrument  for  showing  attractions  and  repul- 
sions, and  for  demonstrating  the  distinction  between  pos- 
itive and  negative  electricity.  For  the  latter  purpose  a 
stick  of  sealing-wax,  a  hard  rubber  comb,  or  some  other 
negative  electric,  is  also  necessary.  The  most  success&l 
rubber  for  either  of  the  above,  is  chamois  skin,  well  dried 
and  warmed. 

An  Electroscope — ^is  indispensable.  It  is  constructed 
in  a  moment,  by  suspending  a  circnlar  or  oval  leaf  of 
dutch-metal  [imitation  gold-leaf]  by  a  silk  thread.  For 
convenience  and  protection  it  should  be  suspended  over- 
head. The  leaf  should  be  at  least  an  inch  in  the  smaller 
diameter,  and  must  be  smoothly  cut  between  two  pieces 
of  paper.  When  in  shape,  cement  it  to  the  silk  thread 
with  a  minute  fragment  of  bees-wax. 

PositiDe  Electricity, — !Excite  the  glass  electric  by  rub- 
bing it  briskly  with  the  chamois  skin,  and  bring  it  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  electroscope — the  latter  will  be  first 
attracted,  and  immediately  after  contact  will  be  repelled. 
It  is  positively  excited,  and  t^ill  remain  so  for  some  min- 
utes, if  the  weather  is  not  very  damp. 

Negative  Electricity. — Having  excited  a  stick  of  seal- 
ing-wax, as  above,  bring  it  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
already  positively  charged  electroscope.  Even  at  tie 
distance  of  a  foot  or  more  it  will  be  attracted.  Witi  ^^ 
glass  in  one  hand  and  the  sealing-wax  in  the  other,  ap 
proach  the  electroscope  alternately.  It  will  be  attracted 
by  the  wax  and  repelled  by  the  glass.  Let  the  leaf  conre 
in  contact  with  the  sealing-wax,  and  it  will  be  repelled, 
having  become  now  negatively  excited,  in  which  condi- 
tion it  will,  of  course,  be  attracted  by  the  glass. 

A  Plate  Electrical  Machine. — Observe  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Plate  Machine,  as  described  in  the  text-boote. 
For  the  glass  plate  substitute  a  circular  piece  of  tar- 
board,  or  heavy  pasteboard,  and   for  the  rubber  and 
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dressed  cat-skin,  a  rabbit  skin.  A  smooth  edged  pie-pan, 
furnished  with  points,  will  serve  for  a  prime  conductor. 
It  may  be  supported  upon  a  glass  vessel,  or  suspended  by 
silk  threads.  The  wooden  portion,  excepting  the  base, 
may  be  whittled  from  pine,  and  made  very  light.  Care 
being  taken  to  have  all  the  parts  thoroughly  dry,  and  the 
plate  hot^  this  instrument  will  surprise  the  experimenter 
with  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  it  generates.  A  plate 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  will  sometimes  give  a  spark 
three  inches  in  length. 

Dancing  Images. — ^Two  pie-pans  [smooth  edged]  serve 
for  the  plates.  The  most  amusing  and  successful  image 
is  constructed  of  raw  cotton.  It  should  be  made  as  light 
ii8  possible. 

Suggestions. — The  above  experiments  are  selected  as 
especially  successful  and  inexpensive.  There  are  man^ 
others  of  the  same  class,  of  which  the  following  are  men- 
tioned as  substitutes  for  the  above,  and  may  be  resorted 
to  if  more  convenient : 

The  hoop  electroscope  consists  of  a  strip  of  gilt  paper 
formed  into  a  hoop  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  It 
rolls  towards  the  electric.  Pass  a  knitting  needle 
through  a  small  cork,  and  bend  it  sufficiently  to  bring  its 
eenter  of  gravity  outside  of  the  cork — by  means  of  a  pin 
balance  it  upon  the  bottom  of  an  inverted  tumbler ;  to 
each  end  attach  a  small  disk  of  gilt  paper.  This  arrange- 
ment forms  a  very  good  electroscope.  Brown  paper 
heated,  and  brushed  with  chamois  skin,  or  woolen  cloth, 
becomes  powerfully  excited,  negatively,  and  may  be  used 
as  an  electrophorus,  by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  and 
removing  it  from  an  insulated  tea-tray  or  pie-pan.  The 
latter  will  be  found  charged  after  each  contact  and  sepa- 
tion.  A  good  Leyden  jar  is  extemporized  by  partly  fill- 
ing a  vial  with  iron  filings  for  the.  inner  coating,  and 
grasping  it  with  the  hand  for  the  outer.  A  large  bullet 
serves  for  a  knob.  A  light  of  eight  by  ten  window-glass, 
with  a  square  of  sheet  lead,  or  tinfoil,  pasted  upon  each 
side,  makes  a  satis&ctory  Franklin  plate.  All  the  above 
illustrations  are  easy  and  cheap  enough.  Let  the  teacher 
teat  them. 
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TEACHING  RHETORIO  AND  COMPOSITION. 

[The  following  article,  replete  with  good  sense  and 
practical  doctrine,  we  take  from  the  Rhode  Island 
Schoolmaster.  We  commend  to  the  reader  the  impor- 
tant distinction  this  article  makes  between  rhetoric  and 
composition ;  a  distinction  that  should  ever  be  apparent 
and  prominent  in  language  lessons.  The  former  is  a 
science^  the  latter  an  art — one  teachinff  principlssy  the 
other  applying  principles. — Sd.] 

No  man  should  be  expected  to  perform  impossibilities ; 
ought  it  then  to  be  required  of  the  teacher?  Yet,  I  often 
think  that  he  who  has  to  teach  rhetoric  and  composition, 
is  commonly  in  much  this  position.  By  this  I  mean,  that 
two  things  are  required  of  him  at  the  same  time,  which 
are  so  unlike  as  to  be  inaccessible  through  the  same  path 
of  eflFort;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  neither,  are  the  instru- 
ments consistent  or  adequate. 

The  teacher  of  rhetoric  is  expected  to  establish  his 
pupil  in  the  systematic  theory  of  the  art.  This  requires 
the  use  of  a  text-book  or  its  equivalent. 

What,  now,  is  the  true  province  of  the  text-book  in 
rhetoric?  simply  to  unfold  to  the  pupil  in  a  clear,  com- 
pact, correct,  elegant  and  systematic  form,  the  field,  the 
facts,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  art. 

But  what  does  the  pupil  want  of  all  this?  that  he  maj 
have  a  rational  idea  of  what  he  has  to  do  in  mastering  tlie 
art  of  composition ;  and  that  as  he  proceeds  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  latter  art,  he  may  be  able  to  frame  all  his 
acquirements  into  a  consistent  whole.  In  other  words, 
that  he  may  intelligently  set  to  work  in  the  practice  of 
composition,  and  may  be  able  to  comprehend  what  he 
has  done  and  why  he  has  done  it.  A  proper  text-book  in 
the  theory  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  is  to  the  student  in  com- 
position, what  the  chart  is  to  the  practical  navigator. 
Without  it,  he  can  neither  determine  intelligently  the 
track  he  is  to  pursue,  nor  satisfactorily  set  forth,  either 
to  himself  or  others,  the  route  he  has  actually  followed; 
without  it,  his  practical  efforts  will  be  purely  experimental, 
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anfiystematic,  haphazard ;  and  the  attained  results  will 
be  uncertain,  detached,  incoherent 

Bat  this  is  practically  saying,  what  else?  What  to 
some  will  seem  strange,  perhaps,  heretical.  It  is  to  say 
that  it  is  not  the  office  of  the  text-book  to  train  the  pupil 
to  apply  the  principles  of  rhetoric  to  actual  composition. 
It  is  to  say  that  while  the  theory  of  the  art  is  a  neces- 
sary guide  and  light,  it  is  not  the  art  itself,  it  does  not 
and  can  not  give  the  pupil  command  of  the  actual  art. 
The  power  to  think,  select,  reject,  arrange,  express,  adorn 
and  thoroughly  finish  in  practical  composition,  it  can  not 
give  him.  These  no  book,  no  teacher,  even  working 
mainly  with  the  book,  can  give  him.  They  lie  out  of  and 
beyond  all  such  fixed  instrumentalities ;  they  are  locked 
up  with  the  powers,  workings  and  struggles  of  the  pupil's 
own  intellect.  As  in  the  case  of  the  navigator,  the  trim- 
ming of  his  sails  and  the  careening  of  his  vessel,  so  that  she 
shall  rightly  take  the  wind,  and  skilfully  thread  her  way 
through  the  tortuous  channel ;  the  power  to  make  her  do 
this,  is  a  something  altogether  beyond  charts  and  sailing 
directions ;  it  lies  in  the  man's  own  practically  acquired 
seamanship. 

Some  will  doubtless  inquire,  can  not  the  text-book  be 
made  to  teach  the  pupil,  not  only  the  principles  of  rhet- 
oric, but  also  how  to  apply  them  in  actual  composition  ? 
Can  it  not,  by  minute  personal  directions,  by  examples, 
by  exercises,  make  all  this  clear?  But  these  minute 
directions  will  either  fail  to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of 
individual  pupils,  or  will  so  cumber  a  text  book  with  de- 
tails, as  to  make  it  cumbrous,  confused,  impracticable. 
Besides,  the  larger  number  of  those  for  whose  guidance 
the  examples  are  intended,  either  only  half  understand 
them,  or  take  them  altogether  in  an  abstract  way,  and 
really  fail  to  recognize  them  or  their  like  anywhere  else, 
especially  in  their  own  writing.  It  is  often  almost  won- 
derful to  see  how  generally  the  less  mature  and  thought- 
ful class  of  pupils  in  rhetoric  will  turn  from  their  text- 
book to  their  own  compositions,  and  become  at  once  per- 
fectly oblivious  of  properties,  fallacies,  figures,  as  if  all 
these  had  now  taken  upon  themselves  a  new  and  undis- 
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tinguishable  aspect ;  or  aa  if  an  altogether  new  apecw 
of  perception  and  insight  were  here  needed  for  their 
detection,  exposition  or  correction. 

The  truth  is,  as  in  painting^  music,  elocution,  indeed, 
every  one  of  the  arts  of  expression,  so  in  composition, 
every  practical  rule  or  fact  must  be  exemplified  to  the 
pupil,  and  by  the  pupil  in  his  own  experimental  exercises. 
Only  as  he  actually  does  the  thing  himself,  does  he  really 
discover  how  he  was  to  do  it,  or  fully  comprehend  toAol 
he  was  to  do.  For  example,  he  may  have  learned  from 
the  book,  that  he  should  select  practical  sul^eeto 
instead  of  abstract  ones ;  but  he  will  only  learn  how  to 
obey  the  rule  by  having  to  choose  fiubjects  for  himselC 
The  book  may  tell  him  how  to  determine  and  arrange  the 
topics  involved  in  his  subject ;  he  will  only  learn  how  to 
do  it,  by  repeatedly  attempting  to  analyze  hi3  own  sub* 
jecta.  The  book  may  give  him  rules  for  the  proper  o(hi- 
struction  of  his  sentences ;  but  only  from  the  actual  con* 
struction  of  sentences  in  continuous  composition,  will  he 
reiJly  learn  how  to  do  it,  or  gain  the  power  to  do  it  intel- 
ligently. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  then  is  this :  The 
pupil  may  gain  an  important  knowledge  of  the  tiieoiy  of 
rhetoric  from  the  text-book.  But  for  that  purpose,  he 
does  not  want  a  diffuse,  platitudinous  four  hundred  page 
^^course  in  rhetoric  and  composition,"  containing  some^ 
thing  of  everything — capitals,  punctuation,  false  syntax, 
ta,ste,  beauty,  sublimity,  wit,  humor,  figures,  styles,  with 
an  after  deluge  of  examples,  exercises,  extracts,  themes 
in  solid  columns,  and  models  in  indefinite  variation  and 
dilution.  We  want  rather  a  brief  hand  book,  itself  a 
model  of  searching  analysis,  systematic  order,  shrewd 
philosophy,  computet  treatment,  and  faultless  style,  and 
such  a  book  as  he  should  master* 

And  for  the  rest — the  practical  art  of  composition— he 
wants  the  living  teacher,  the  daily  exercise,  the  desk,  pen, 
ink  and  paper ;  the  actual  choosing  and  scanning  of  themes; 
the  varied  limitations  of  his  subject ;  the  thoughtful  devel* 
opment  of  the  topics,  the  careful  expressing  of  his  thon^hts; 
the  close  personal  scrutiny  of  his  sentences,  phrase^ 
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and  words,  and  the  nice  after-study  of  his  figures.  And 
this  must  go  on  from  day  to  day,  under  the  stimulus,  the 
guidance,  the  criticism  of  the  teacher,  until  the  pupil  has 
completed,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  a  composition.  And 
then  comes  another,  and  still  another,  until  he  has  ac- 
quired such  a  practical  comprehension  and  skill,  as  will 
warrant  his  being  set  at  the  work  by  himself^  to  produce 
one  to  be  afterward  studied  and  criticised  en  masse,  by  the 
teacher  and  himself  together.  Aiter  this  practice  has 
been  so  continued  as  to  show  satisfactory  results,  he  may 
be  required  to  write  and  to  criticise,  and  revise  his 
own  work,  and  upon  the  direction  of  his  teacher,  perhaps 
repeatedly,  before  it  is  subjected  to  the  final  scrutiny  of 
both  sitting  in  combined  and  co-operative  judgment  upon 
it 

No  provision  is  here  made  for  the  solitary  correction  of 
compositions  by  the  teacher,  with  his  pen  and  red  ink, 
over  the  sanguinary  traces  of  whose  criticism  the  pupil  is 
afterwards  to  unintelligently  wander,  or  vaguely  dream,  or 
angrily  complain.  It  is,  in  all  elementary  training  in 
composition,  but  little  better  than  baying  at  the  moon  or 
pouring  liquor  into  a  rat  hole.  As  for  a  time,  the  pupil's 
practice  in  compositions  is  wholly  blind  and  unintelli- 
gent, except  as  carried  on  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
teacher;  so  for  a  corresponding  period,  are  the  teacher's 
criticisms  wholly  unintelligible  and  ineffective,  except  as 
they  are  orally  explained  and  justified  to  the  pupil  in 
person.  F.  8.  J. 


PuFiL8  should  have  themes  about  which  they  know 
something;  or  about  which  they  may  know  more,  and,  if 
possible,  about  which  they  desire  to  know  something. 

'*  Say  Int  of  God  Bbore  or  man  below, 
What  can  we  zeason  but  from,  what  we  know." 

About  what  can  we  write  save  about  what  we  know  ? 

A  boy  might  tell  us  much  about  Tom,  the  family  horse, 

which  he  sees  every  day,  but  very  little  about  Bucephalus 

or  Pegasus.  Pupils  can  write  only  about  what  they  know. 
2 
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MUSIC  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

BY   HENRY  N.   PAYNE. 

The  arts  whose  office  is  most  peculiarly  ^Esthetic  cul- 
ture, are  painting,  sculpture  and  music.  The  golden  age 
of  the  two  former  is  in  the  past;  that  of  music  in  the 
future.  The  chisel  of  Phidias  and  the  pencil  of  Michael 
Angelo  will  not  soon  be  eclipsed  by  those  of  their  suc- 
cessors. The  science  of  music  is  constantly  developing, 
and  will  never  reach  its  perfection,  until  it  shall  culmi- 
nate in  the  divine  harmonies  of  a  heavenly  world. 

As  an  educator,  the  influence  of  music  is  generally  ele- 
vating, ennobling.  In  the  emotions  which  it  awakens, 
and  in  the  class  of  feelings  to  which  it  appeals,  it  is  the 
highest  of  the  arts.  It  addresses  our  souls.  Having 
about  it  nothing  of  a  sensuous  character,  it  makes  its 
appeal  directly  to  our  inner,  spiritual  natures.  The  ear 
is  the  only  portal  which  separates  us  from  the  beauties  of 
harmony ;  and  it  willingly  opens  to  give  entrance  to  the 
divine  influence. 

The  educating  power  of  music  is  either  individual  or 
national.  As  an  individual  influence,  it  is  more  noticea- 
ble, because  more  general,  among  woman  than  among 
men.  Some  think  its  efiect  upon  young  women  is  iiyu- 
rious.  Public  writers  and  speakers  often  indulge  in  dire- 
ful groanings  at  the  fearful  amount  of  time  wasted  by  our 
modern  young  ladies  at  the  piano  and  guitar ;  and  at  the 
idle  and  impracticable  habits  which  are  thus  engendered. 
My  own  conviction  is  that  much  of  that  purity,  refine- 
ment and  elevation  of  the  female  sex,  which  is  the  glory 
of  modern  society,  is  due  to  music.  Those  who  think  the 
study  of  music  injurious,  should  remember  the  few  prof- 
itable means  of  passing  time  within  the  reach  of  women. 
Did  they  neglect  music,  the  time  thus  expended,  would 
in  too  many  instances,  be  given  to  profitless  reading  or 
to  inane  and  hurtful  amusements. 

Music  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  endearing  ties 
of  home.    In  the  older  states  of  our  union,  and  still  more 
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in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  there  is  scarcely  a 
home  circle  where  music  is  not  found  one  of  the  sources 
of  social  enjoyment.  '  The  performances  in  such  places 
are  not  generally  of  a  very  high  order,  in  an  artistic  sense, 
but  it  is  the  music  of  the  heart;  the  joyous  and  har- 
monious blending  together  of  kindred  spirits,  finding  ex- 
pression in  the  pleasant  song,  or  thoughtful  hymn.  What 
more  pleasant  picture  can  present  itself  to  our  minds 
than  a  family  thus  gathered  together.  While  some  one 
of  the  number  leads  with  the  instrument,  the  others 
gathered  around,  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  per- 
haps, find  their  hearts  drawing  nearer  together,  and  beat- 
ing in  warm  sympathy  with  each  other  while  their  voices 
blend  in  grateful  harmony.  Many  a  young  man,  when 
out  in  the  cold  and  careless  world,  has  felt  his  heart  turn 
with  earnest  longing  to  those  scenes  in  his  father's  house 
and  many  a  one  has  been  strengthened  to  resist  tempta- 
tion by  these  holy  memories. 

Who,  as  he  has  heard  the  chant  of  the  "  Miserere,"  has 
not  felt  his  heart  grow  sad  over  its  own  sinfulness,  and 
has  not  mourned  over  the  sorrows  of  the  suffering  Lamb 
of  God?  and  who,  as  he  has  listened  to  the  sublime 
strains  of  the  "^  Messiah"  or  ^^  Gloria  in  excelsis  "  has  not 
felt  his  heart  swell  with  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Him 
who  liveth  and  reigneth  forever  ? 

Thus  powerful  is  music  with  the  individual  in  develop- 
ing all  that  is  pure  and  refined  in  his  nature ;  in  increas- 
ing his  ergoyment  of,  and  love  for,  home !  and  in  draw- 
ing his  heart  upward  to  heaven,  to  holiness,  to  God. 

Some  one  has  said,  ^^  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  i>eo- 
ple,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  their  laws."  Certainly 
there  is  a  power  in  national  songs  that  would  almost 
warrant  such  an  expression.  This  power  is  not  altogether 
in  the  music,  nor  altogether  in  the  poetry,  but  in  the 
anion  of  the  two.  The  music  to  the  "  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" was  first  written  to  give  voice  to  the  immortal 
words  of  that  song.  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  always  used  to 
mean  "^  Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town,  etc.  1 "  but  now  if 
an  American  wishes  to  rejoice  over  the  peace,  prosperity 
•and  glory  of  his  native  land,  his  feelings  are  fully  ex- 
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pressed  by  the  stirring  notes  of  a  brass  band,  playing 
either  of  these  national  airs.  The  bagpipe  does  not  need 
the  accompaniment  of  words  to  arouse  the  Scottish 
soldier  to  deeds  of  daring.  Its  first  harsh  notes  (sweet 
to  him)  are  sufficient  to  bring  to  his  remembrance  the 
glorious  achievements  of  his  ancestors.  "Rule  Britannia" 
expresses  more  than  tongue  could  utter  to  the  self-com- 
placent Englishman  of  the  power  and  glory  of  that  empire 
upon  which  the  sun  never  sets.  No  Frenchman  after 
hearing  the  strains  of  the  "Marseillaise"  conld  find  a 
voice  to  shout  "Vive  V  Empereur." 

But,  music  has  a  national  influence,  apart  from  its 
appeals  to  patriotism.  There  is  a  wide-spread  and  increas- 
ing appreciation  of  the  best  music  in  this  country.  As 
evidence  of  this  notice  the  opera  houses  of  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  New  Orieans, 
which,  in  the  splendor  of  their  construction  and  adapt- 
edness  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed,  are 
hardly  surpassed  in  the  world.  Notice  further  that  the 
best  talent  of  Europe  and  America  is  that  which  is  b€«t 
patronized.  This  is  an  encouraging  fact  to  the  lovers  of 
music,  and  those  who  would  have  it  more  generally 
appreciated  and  cultivated.  It  also  entirely  overturns  the 
position  of  those  who,  believing  that  the  public  taste  is 
not  sufficiently  cultivated  to  appreciate  the  best  mnsic, 
would  gradually  elevate  it  by  feeding  it  with  inferior 
productions,  arranged  on  a  graduated  scale  to  suit  the 
capacities  of  the  subjects.  As  well  might  one  who  desired 
to  cultivate  in  taste  for  painting,  devote  himsefr  to  the 
study  of  inferior  pictures  in  hopes  that  in  time  he  would 
learn  to  appreciate  the  works  of  the  best  masters  In  the 
cultivation  of  any  of  the  fine  arts,  the  taste  will  approxi- 
mate to  the  model,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  coltore 
derived  from  studying  it. 

In  America  our  proficiency  in  music,  as  in  all  the  other 
fine  arts,  indicates  the  newness  of  the  country ;  but  even 
now  we  may  judge  something  of  their  future  destiny. 
Music  is  inspiriting  and  frill  of  passion.  Painting  and 
sculpture  require  a  more  steadfast  enthusiasm,  a  more 
patient  waiting  for  success.    Hence,  I  think  the  former 
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< 
art  16  destined  to  reach  a  higher  perfection  in  this  coun- 
try than  either  of  the  others. 

Music  is  the  direct  gift  of  heaven,  an  art  which  will 
never  be  lost,  even  in  eternity,  for  it  reaches  its  highest, 
holiest  perfection  when  it  celebrates  the  praises  of  God. 
-^New  York  Teacher. 


CONTRASTS. 

We  leun  the  value  of  many  things  by  comparison. 
Things  unappreciated  and  valueless,  when  estimated 
alone,  possess  a  higher  interest  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
acknowledged  standards,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  when  we  change  our  standard  of  comparison,  things 
that  we  prized  highly,  lose  their  value  and  significance. 
The  teacher  who  is  confined  to  his  charge  closely,  and 
seeks  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  methods  pursued  by 
others,  in  the  organization,  discipline,  and  instruction  of 
schools,  is  likely  soon  to  become  fossilized,  and  unpro- 
ductive. Even  were  he  to  realize  his  highest  ideal  of 
perfection,  it  is  probable,  that  for  want  of  some  means  oi 
comparison,  either  better  or  worse,  his  work  would  be  a 
failure.  A  thoughtful  teacher  may  gain  new  and  valua- 
ble hints  from  any  schooL  It  is  not  always  the  best 
school  from  which  we  derive  the  greatest  good.  Th^ 
comparison  of  our  work  with  that  which  is  acknowledged 
the  best,  gives  us  a  conception  of  the  attainable,  and  we 
may  be  stimulated  to  strive  to  attain  it,  while  a  visit  to  a 
school  badly  managed  and  taught,  teaches  us  unmistak- 
ably the  errors  we  should  shun. 

A  few  jottings  from  our  note  book  may  be  of  value  to 
some  whose  opportunities  of  observation  are  limited. 
We  shall  give  the  facts  as  they  were  gathered. 

In  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  a  fine  three 
story  school  brick  house  was  erected,  at  a  cost  o^  probi^ 
bly,  $40,000.  The  site  was  well  selected,  and  those  who 
chose  it,  had  an  eye,  evidently,  to  its  capability  for  hand- 
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some  adornment.    The  fence  surrounding  the  lot  was 
very  expensive,  and  had  been  quite  ornamental.    It  was 
painted  and  sanded.     The  ^ates  gave  evidence  of  the 
taste  of  their  designer — but  alas  for  human  calculation. 
^The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee,'' 
The  sand  and  paint  did  not  save  the  fences,  the  tree  boxes 
did  not  protect  the  finely  selected  trees,  nor  did  th(! 
heavy  fastenings  long  support  the  gates,  the  hand  of  van- 
dalism marked  them  all.    Passing  up  the  yard,  the  marred 
and  mutilated  shrubbery  gave  evidence  of  a  very  preca- 
rious   existence — spaying  but  a  mournful  tribute  to  the 
taste  of  those  by  whom  it  was   planted.      Stumbling 
past  the  piles  of  ashes    that   graced  each  side  of  the 
walk,  we  entered  the  building — not,  however,  until  we 
had  formed  a  very  conclusive  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
the  schools  within.     The  trees,  the  fences  the  shrub- 
bery, the  surface  of  the  yard,  the  gates,  the  out-houses, 
were  silent  but  potent  monitors,  warning  us  unmistaka- 
bly of  the  character  of  the  teachers,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  their  schools.    The  appearance  of  the  building 
afforded  corroborative  evidence  in  support  of  our  first 
impression.    The  large  window  panes  were  in  many  cases 
broken,  the  outside  walls  were  disfigured  with  chalk ;  the 
entrance  doors  gave  painful  evidence  of  the  severity  of 
their  treatment^  and  the  several  key  holes  in  each,  af- 
forded   additional    confirmation.    Passing  in,  the  walls 
imparted  many  facts,  and  among  the  rest  we  learned  the 
iHimes  of  the  teachers  without  inquiring*    The  smooth, 
clear,  hard-finish,  afforded  a  delightful  surface  on  which 
to   write    and    draw   the    conceptions,    good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  common  to  school  children  under  such  devel- 
oping influences.     There  were   ''  object  lessons "  of  a 
most  attractive  and  potent  character,  developing. in  the 
most  practical  manner,  all  those  perceptions  and  powers 
that  considerate  and  conscientious  parents  and  teachers 
desire  their  children  not  to  learn.    The  broken  and  de- 
moralized hat  hooks  explained,  if  they  did  not  excuse, 
the  promiscuous  piling  of  caps  and  clothes  in  the  comer 
on  the  floor.     Passing  up  the  stairway,  whose  balusters 
and  hand  rail  afforded  a  capital  inclined  plane  for  the  de- 
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scent  of  those  who  preferred  not  to  walk — and  there  were 
evidently  many  there  who  indulged  their  preference — we 
entered  the  Principal's  room.  It  had  been  fitted*  up  with 
considerable  taste — but  the  dirty  windows,  dusty  walls, 
dilapidated  stove  and  pipe,  demoralized  furniture,  and 
disgusting  floor,  told  all  that  we  needed  to  know  concern- 
ing the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  character  of  the 
school.  A  very  brief  stay  completely  confirmed  our  first 
impressions,  and  we  came  away  sorry  to  feel  that  through 
ignorance  and  carelessness  in  its  management,  most  of 
the  money  invested  in  that  institution  was  perverted  to 
to  the  injury,  rather  than  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the 
children  and  community. 

In  another  town  of  nine  hundred  inhabitants  we  found 
a  school  house  which  had  been  in  use  two  years.  It  was 
a  frame,  two  story  building,  painted  white.  There  were 
four  rooms.  It  was  eligibly  located  on  a  commanding  point 
— broad  walks  were  laid  to  the  entrance.  The  yard  was 
surrounded  by  a  high,  plain  picket  fence,  and  white- 
washed. The  stile  was  substantial,  and  surmounted  by  a 
plain  gate,  which  only  closed  at  night  to  prevent  the  in- 
trusion of  animals.  The  trees  were  finely  selected,  and 
flourishing,  though  unprotected  by  boxes.  The  shrub- 
bery was  in  good  order,  the  pupils  themselves  and  teach- 
ers having  planted  it.  The  green  window  shutters  of  the 
house,  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  white  walls — 
though  we  would  not  recommend  outside  shutters  to  a 
school  building.  The  windows  were  all  whole.  Entering 
the  door,  which,  with  the  wainscotting,  was  painted  in 
imitation  of  oak,  there  were  no  cuttings  or  defacements. 
The  walls  were  clean  and  virtuous.  Not  a  hook  was  miss- 
ing in  the  cloak-room,  not  a  spot,  or  stain,  or  blemish,  to 
be  seen.  Passing  through  the  hall  to  the  rear  buildings 
every  thing  was  found  clean,  neat,  orderly,  respectable, 
and  pure.  We  needed  to  go  no  further  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  this  school.  Ascending  to  the  Principal's  room 
by  a  clean  stairway,  we  entered.  A  glance  revealed  to  us 
the  confirmation  of  the  story  told  below,  clean  windows, 
neat  furniture,  a  well  kept  floor,  and  a  well  managed 
stove,  spoke  of  influences  of  a  high  character.    A  black- 
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board  extended  around  the  entire  room,  and  even  it  was 
free  from  vagrant  etcliings.  Besides  wall  maps  and 
charts,  which,  evidently,  were  not  hung  for  ornament 
alone,  there  were  five  large  fine  historical  engravings,  in 
handsome  frames — ^the  property  of  the  school,  purchased 
by  the  pupils.  The  order,  quiet,  neatness,  and  system, 
pervading  the  entire  school  in  all  its  departments,  were 
delightful  to  behold — and  gave  the  best  evidence  of  the 
watchful  care  and  prudent  management  of  those  to 
whom  were  committed  the  education  of  the  children. 

Will  teachers  and  friends  of  true  education,  make  a' 
note  of  the  points  of  difference  between  these  typical 
schools — and  then  contrast  them  with  their  own? 

Traveler. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


SUGGESTIONS   CONCERNING   THE   BUILDING   OF 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

So  large  is  the  number  of  school  houses  now  being  built  that  we 
feel  justified  in  making  a  few  soggeationB  relative  to  this  subject. 

I.  Plan  of  Building. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a 
good  plan  of  a  house  be  secured.  Mistakes  at  this  point  are  serious. 
The  management  and  comfort  of  the  school  are  often  seriously  affected 
\tf  a  badly  planned  house.  Added  to  this,  money  is  often  wasted. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  find  bouses  in  which  from  ten  to  twenty  pei*  cent.  - 
of  the  money  expended  has  been  wasted.  It  is  stated  that  a  house 
has  been  built  within  the  last  year  in  our  State,  in  which  the  rooms 
are  constnicted  on  a  scale  of  twenty  feet  by  forty  feet.  Now  think 
of  seating  and  managing  a  school  in  a  room  forty  feet  long  and  twenty 
feet  wide,  or  if  turned  the  other  way,  twenty  feet  long  and  forty  feet 
wide !  The  efficient  management  of  a  school  in  such  a  house  as  this 
is  impossible ;  and  the  Trustee  who  builds  such  a  house  comes  near 
deterring  prosecution  on  bis  bond  for  waste  (misfeasance)  of  the  pub- 
lie  money.  The  question  here  arises,  how  are  good  plans  to  be  ob- 
tained? In  answer,  we  would  say  tbey  do  not  come  as  some  seem  to 
think,  by  intuition  or  accident,  but  rather  by  labor  and  thought. 
Trustees  proposing  to  build  should  therefore,  if  possible,  examine 
houses  tliat  are  reputedly  well  planned.  They  should  examine  plans 
presented  in  works  on  School  Architecture,  and  if  the  building  is  to 
be  large,  they  should  employ  an  Architect  to  furnish  plans,  drawings, 
ud  estimation  of  cost.  Anything  short  of  this  is  liable  to  ultimate 
in  defects,  and  as  a  consequence  may  justly  subject  Trustees  to  censure. 
We  close  these  general  remarks  by  repeating  substantially  what  was 
said  above,  namely,  that  it  is  the  duty,  the  solemn  duty  of  Trustees, 
before  commencing  the  erection  of  houses,  to  t^ecure  good  plant  for 
the  same.  If  tbese  cannot  be  secured  without  time  and  money,  they 
should  be  secured,  even  at  tbe  cost  of  both. 

II.  DsTAiLS.— -While  our  inexperienoe  forbids  any  attempt  at 
minute  details  in  building,  we  may  venture  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
more  obvious  and  general  points : 
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1.  We  would  say  that  all  houses  of  two  stories  in  height  shoaM 
have  the  floors  deafened.  This  is  of  the  first  importance  if  we  wish 
that  quiet  so  necessary  to  good  order  in  school.  For  process  and  et«4 
of  "deafening,"  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  April  number  of  the 
Journal. 

2.  Ventilation  must  not  be  neglected.  So  much  has  been  said  on 
this  subject  in  the  recent  issues  of  the  Journal,  that  we  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  press  the  matter  here.  We  however  respectfally  refer 
the  render  to  the  articles  on  this  subject  in  the  April  and  June  num- 
bers of  the  Journal.  As  these  articles  relate  to  ventilation  of  rooms 
warmed  by  furnaces,  we  shall  endeavor  in  a  future  number  to  present 
some  suggestions  for  the  ventilation  of  rooms  warmed  by  stoves. 

3.  Warming  houses  is  a  matter  of  significance,  involving  both 
economy  and  health.  The  former  of  these  sometimes  receives  atten- 
tion ;  the  latter  almost  never.  It  is  now  quite  generally  believed 
that  air  warmed  by  contact  with  hot  iron,  whether  of  stove  or  fur- 
nace, is  more  or  less  vitiated.  Hence  the  great  problem  of  warming 
air  sufiiciently  for  comfort  of  the  body,  without  rendering  it,  in  a  de- 
gree, unfit  for  breathing.  Although  this  is  an  open  question,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  this  result  is  more  nearly  obtained  by  steam  warm- 
ing than  by  any  other  process  now  in  use.  And  of  the  varioi]^  steam 
warmers,  that  known  as  the  *'  Union  Steam  Warmer,"  seems  more 
favorable  to  health  than  any  other  within  our  knowledge.  It  is  ahto 
claimed  to  be  effective  and  economic.  We  cannot  here  enter  upon  a 
description  of  this  system  of  warming,  farther  than  to  say  fiist  and 
negatively  that  it  does  not  send  long  coils  of  pipes  through  the  vari- 
ous rooms,  filling  the  hou.se  with  perpetual  snappings  and  crackings, 
kin  to  spirit  rappings.  The  apparatus,  like  that  in  hot  air  furnaces, 
is  all  in  the  cellar  and  out  of  sight.  This  system  is  used  in  the  First 
National  Bank,  in  Lafayette,  also  in  the  residence  of  M.  L.  Pieiee, 
the  President  of  the  Bank.  Mr.  Pierce,  in  a  written  statement,  com- 
mends this  system  highly,  saying  that  the  apparatus  used  in  his  house 
*' is  a  perfect  success."  We  would  suggest  that  Trustees  designing 
to  warm  by  furnace,  would  do  well  to  address  Mr.  Pieroe,  or  the  man- 
ufacturers, A.  L.  Winnie  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Further  details  can- 
not be  presented  now,  but  will  be  in  subsequent  issues. 


TUITION  REVENUE. 


The  amount  of  Revenue  for  Tuition,  apportioned  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  the  various  Counties,  on  May  25th, 
was  $1,136,963.77.    This  amount  exceeds  the  May  apportionment  of 
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last  year  by  190,359.85.  The  aiuoant  to  eaoh  child  of  oommoD  echooi 
age  in  the  State  ia  $1.97 ;  la^t  year  it  was  $1.86.  To  the  above  amount 
the  Coanty  Auditors  will  add  about  $100,000  of  Congressional  Reve- 
nue. The  October  apportionment,  when  added  to  the  above,  will 
make  an  aggregate  for  the  current  year,  above  one  million  and  a  half 
dollars,  ($1,500,000. ) 


QUESTION. 

Has  the  teacher  of  a  Public  School  the  right  to  exclude  a  pnpil 
from  school  ?  Teacher. 

Answer: — ^The  School  Law,  Section  31,  authorizes  the  School 
Director  in  rural  districts  to  exclude  refractory  pupils.  This  work 
being  specifically  assigned  to  a  given  class  of  officers,  is  therefore  by 
implication  denied  to  all  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Teacher 
may,  in  extreme  cases,  suspend  a  pupil  until  conference  can  be  had 
with  the  Director.  This  conference  should  be  had  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  at  which  time  the  case  goes  to  the  Director.  There 
is  no  specific  provision  on  this  subject  for  incorporated  towns  and 
cities,  but  by  inference,  the  above  principles  apply  bo  far  as  practica- 
ble. In  cities  and  towns  the  report  of  suspension  is  made  to  the 
Trustees,  or  to  the  Superintendent,  as  they,  the  Trustees,  may  direct. 
In  all  cases,  the  proper  officers  may  delegate  to  the  teacher  the  right 
of  suspension,  in  which  case  the  teacher  is  authorized  to  exercise  this- 
right  to  the  full  measure  of  the  limits  prescribed. 

G.  W.  HOSS,  SupU  Fob.  Instruction. 


SUBJECTS   TO  BE   CONSIDERED  AT  EXAMINERS' 

CONVENTION. 

The  following  subjects  are  to  be  considered  at  the  Examiners'  Con- 
vention on  the  14th  and  15th  of  July : 

Paper  :  Defects  of  Schools  in  Rural  Districts,  and  the  meann 
of  remedying  the  same. 

Paper:    Coanty  Superintendency  ;  Does  Indiana  need  it? 

Paper:  Work  of  Township  meetings,  and  manner  of  conduct- 
ing such  meetings. 

Paper:  The  demand  for  Improved  School  Architecture,  and 
means  of  securing  the  same. 
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Paper  :  Is  any  legislation  having  for  its  object,  greater  wkifoim- 
ity  of  Text  Books  necessary  ?  and  if  so,  what  shall  that  Icgidadon 

be? 

Paper  :  Methods  of  conducting  Examination  of  Teaoheta,  Gra- 
dation of  Licenses,  &e. 

Discussion:  Should  our  Township  Libraries  be  enlarged  and 
continued  ? 

Discussion  :  Should  the  present  mode  of  employing  Teachers 
in  the  Eural  Districts  be  changed? 

Discussion:  Should  provision  be  made  by  legislation  for  the 
organization  of  County  Boards  of  Education? 

Miscellany  :  Presentation  and  consideration  of  needed  amend- 
ments to  the  School  Law. 

Reports  of  Committees,  B.esolutions,  &c. 

The  aboTC  is  a  synopsis  of  a  circular  sent  to  each  Examiner  in  the 
State. 

This  circular  gives  the  order  of  exercises,  the  names  of  the  Exami- 
ners reading  papers  and  leading  in  discussion,  the  amount  of  time 
allotted  to  the  consideration  of  each  subject,  &c. 

Teachers,  Trustees,  and  other  friends  of  education  will  be  welcome 
visitors  at  this  meeting. 


CONVENTION  AND  EXAMINATION. 

Examiners  and  Teachers  will  not  fki\  to  remember  that  the  State 
Convention  of  Examiners  will  be  held  in  the  State  House,  in  Indian- 
apolis, on  the  14th  and  15th  of  July ;  and  that  the  Examination  of 
Applicants  for  State  Teachers'  Certificates  will  be  held  in  the  office 
of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  July.  (See  fuller  an- 
nouncement in  June  number  of  the  Journal.  ) 

G.  W.  BOSS,  SupH  Pub.  InstrucHan. 


MEETING  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  CITIES 

AND  TOWNS. 

I  hereby  request  a  meeting  of  the  School  Superintendents  of  cities 
and  towns  in  this  State,  at  ShelbyviUe,  July  30th.  Among  the  many 
subjects  demanding  consideration,  the  following  being  the  most 
ivgent,  will  be  presented : 

1.    School  Reports  of  Cities  and  Towns ;  what  shall  they  contais, 
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and  what  means  oan  be  adopted  to  secure  greater  uoiformity  in  sta- 
tistics? 

2.  School  Records ;  their  value  and  methods  of  use. 

3.  A  con.sideration  of  the  School  Law  relating  to  cities  and  towns, 
80  as  to  determine  whether  any  amendments  be  needed,  and  if  so, 
what  they  shall  be. 

4.  The  powers  and  duties  of  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  in 
cities  and  towns. 

Certain  persons  will  present  papers  on  these  subjects,  but  the 
names  of  such  cannot  now  be  announced. 

Every  Superintendent  is  respectfully  requested  to  bring  such  books 
or  blanks  as  will  show  his  method  of  registration,  marking,  obtaining 
ayeragcB,  per  cent,  &c.  Each  is  also  requested  to  bring  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  absence  and  tardiness.  This  will  be  a  brief 
method  of  comparing  and  judging  plans.  This  is  an  important  work, 
and  must  be  done  before  the  published  Reports  of  our  cities  and 
towns  can  serve  their  highest  purpose. 

The  fourth  subject  is,  at  this  time,  one  of  much  importance  in  our 
State,  as  fVom  ten  to  fifteen  towns  and  cities  are  annually  adopting 
for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  system  of  Superintendency. 

I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  urge  upon  Superintendents  the  import- 
ance of  this  meeting,  and  the  consequent  importance  of  their  presence 
and  co-operation.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  who  can,  will  be 
present  and  participate  in  the  exercises. 

GEORGE  W.  HOSS, 

June  13, 1868.  Sup*t  Public  IrutrHctiom, 
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I 

EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

The  words  abo^e  furnish  one  of  the  intereBting  and  importaDt 
themes  connected  with  our  sysfeni  of  public  education.  They  atODce 
suggest  thoughts  of  woman's  high  mission  as  an  educator.  They  sug- 
gest her  Kuperior  qualifications,  hor  patience,  her  self-sacriice,  her 
quick  sympathies,  her  warm  affections,  her  deep  devotion  to  her  work, 
and  oft  her  admirable  success  in  that  work.  As  pleasant  and  easy  as 
it  would  be  to  set  forth  at  length  some  of  the  qualities  named  above, 
we  decline  so  to  do  in  this  article.  Our  aim  is  different  and  narrower, 
namely  the  presentation  of  the  fact  that  the  older  States  give  wotm* 
mare  prominence  in  education  than  do  tlie  n^w.  Statistics  evidence 
this  fact.  Some  of  these  statistics  show  the  number  of  each  sex  em- 
ployed in  teaching,  as  follows:  In  Massachusetts,  the  numher  of  Fe- 
male Teachers  employed  in  '67  was  9,885;  the  number  of  Male 
Teachers,  1,377.  In  some  of  the  Counties  the  ratio  is  larger.  In 
Berkshire  County  in  the  Summer  term,  the  number  of  Female 
Teachers  was  304 ;  of  Males,  5.  In  Franklin  County  the  nunihers 
were  252  and  3.  Rhode  Island  employed  last  year  as  follovrs :  Sum- 
mer term,  Female  Teachers,  .051 ;  Males,  57.  Winter  term,  Female 
Teachers,  505;  Males,  157.  Pennsylvania  in  1865  employed  7,146 
Female  Teachers,  and  4,392  Male  Teachers.  In  New  Jersey  in  '67, 
the  number  of  Females  was  3  280  ;  of  Males,  2,982.  In  Indiana  the 
numbers  were  last  year,  Females,  4,041 ;  Males,  6,012.  In  Kansas, 
Females,  644;  Males,  541.  In  California,  Females,  514;  Males,  565. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  law  holds  as  above  announced. 

2.  It  will  be  found  that  each  of  these  States  is  employing  a  larger 
per  cent,  of  Female  Teachers  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Take  for  illus- 
tration Indiana  and  Iowa.  In  1856,  Indiana  employed  as  follows : 
Females,  1,070 ;  Males,  8,973.  In  1867,  Females,  4,041 ;  Males,  6,012. 
The  number  of  Female  Teachers  is  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in 
1867,  and  a  little  over  40  per  cent,  in  1867.  In  1857  Iowa  employed 
as  follows :  Females,  1,424;  Males,  1,572 ;  and  in  '67,  Females, 6,6^; 
Males,  3,676.  The  change  in  some  of  the  other  States  is  even  in  a 
greater  ratio. 

3.  We  find  further  that  the  cities  usually  employ  a  much  laijM' 
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number  of  female  teachers  than  of  male.  The  prevailing  rule  is  that 
the  older  the  city,  and  the  more  advanced  the  public  sentiment,  the 
larger  the  per  cent,  of  female  teachers,  and  the  more  prominent  their 
position.  This  latter  fact  shows  itself  as  follows :  St.  Louis  makes  a 
female  teacher  Principal  of  her  Normal  School;  Chicago  places  a 
female  teacher  at  the  head  of  her  Training  School ;  Indianapolis  and 
Fort  Wayne,  in  our  State,  do  the  same. 

4.  Massachusetts,  through  her  State  Board  of  Education,  has  re- 
cently taken  another  step  in  advance,  namely,  recommended  that 
women  be  placed  on  School  Committees.  The  Board,  after  declaring 
that  ^'  Some  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  have  already  chosen  women 
OQ  the  School  Committee,''  recommends  **the  General  Court  to  pasa  a 
law,  distinctly  authorizing  any  town  in  the  Commonwealth  to  put  on 
the  School  Committee  a  certain  portion  of  women,  unless  the  present 
law  be  considered  adequate.''    This  is  a  significant  step  in  advance. 

The  above  facts  warrant  the  following  conclusion,  namely,  as  the 
educational  sentiment  of  a  community  advances,  it  give»  prominence 
to  vDoman  as  an  educator.  This  is  obviously  a  law  of  educational  de- 
velopment. This  true,  we  may  kindly  remind  those  persons  that  op- 
pose the  employment  of  female  teachers,  that  in  so  doing  they  are 
paying  an  indifferent  compliment  to  the  educational  t^entiment  of  their 
communities.  When  one  of  the  prominent  qualifications  of  a  teacher 
was  an  ability  to  '^thrash  the  big  boys,"  female  teachers  were  at  a 
discount.  But  now,  when  the  chief  qualifications  are  intellectual  and 
moral  force,  conjoined  with  the  ability  to  inspire  a  love  of  study  and 
a  respect  for  the  teacher,  female  teachers  are  in  demand.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  would  condense  the  above  into  a  single  statement,  namely, 
that  woman  xs  heaven^ s  appointed  teacher  of  the  young. 


MORE  NEW  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

In  a  recent  official  visit  we  learned  that  the  following  towns  were 
taking  the  initiative  step  toward  building  School  Houses,  namely : 
Greenfield,  Hancock  County;  Rushville,  Rush  County;  and  Cam- 
bridge, Wayne  County.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  these  houses 
will  be  about  as  follows :  the  one  at  Greenfield,  $14,000 ;  at  Rush-  < 
Tille,  from  $18,000  to  120,000 ;  at  Cambridge,  from  $20,000  to  $25,000. 
The  design  of  the  respective  Boards  of  Trustees  is  to  have  these 
hoases  ready  for  occupancy  this  Fall.  Each  city  purposes  issuing 
bonds  under  the  Act  of  1867.  Three  years  more  atjthe  present  rate 
of  progress  will  put  a  tastefiil  and  commodious  School  House  in  al- 
most every  County  town  in  the  State.  Good  school  houses  are  at 
onee  cause  and  effect  of  educational  advancement. 
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METHODS,  EXPERIENCES,  PRACTICES. 

DRILLING  ON  SOUNDS  OF  yOWBL& 

I  submit  the  following  method  of  drilliDg  on  the  vowel  sounds : 
Take  a  for  example  as  heard  in  fcUe, 

1.  Write  the  word  on  the  board. 

2.  Pupils  pronounce  the  word  with  full,  clear  voice.  If  any  one 
is  defective  in  pronunciation,  drill  such. 

3.  Class  pronounce  the  word  in  concert,  leaving  off  certain  letters 
as  the  teacher  signals  the  same,  thus :  fate,  dropping  /we  have  aU; 
next  t,  (e  being  silent  needs  no  dropping,)  and  we  have  a.  This 
should  be  pronounced  several  times  by  the  class  with  cleamess  and 
force. 

Treating  fa/r  in  the  same  manner,  we  have  far  ;  droppioK  /  we 
have  at;  dropping  r,  we  have  a*.  Drill  on  all  the  other  sounds  of  a 
in  same  manner.  After  this  is  done,  attach  to  them  the  8ymbol!» 
given  in  the  spelling  book  used  in  the  schools,  thus : 

a\  a',  a^i   dscy  or  a^  a^  dy   dso. 

This  done,  write  them  in  a  column  on  the  board,  and  drill  the  dass 
in  concert,  thus : 

a\ 
A 

After  this  is  done,  an  exercise  as  follows  will  be  valuable  and  in- 
teresting :  Send  the  class  to  the  board,  requiring  all  to  write  one 
dozen  words  of  one  syllable,  eaeh  containing  the  sound  of  a  as  in 
fat.  Take  for  example  the  third  sound.  The  columns  will  appear 
something  thus : 

Hat,  Sat,  Plat, 

Pat,  Plat,  Fat, 

Fast,  Mar,  Slat, 

Fat,  Fat,  Hat, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

After  the  writing,  each  pupil  will  spell  aod  pronounce  his  coiuiui, 
the  class  correcting  if  they  are  able.  Mistakes  will  occur,  as  in  ihe 
first  and  second  columns  above.  Each  step  in  this  exercise  otn  be 
made  very  interesting,  and  it  needs  no  affirmation  of  mine  to  tfonre 
any  one  that  it  will  be  profitable.  If  such  a  course  shall  be  pnzsiied 
with  all  the  vowels,  the  pupil  will  be  improved  in  accuracy,  diatinofe- 
ness  and  elegance  of  pronunciation.  With  great  oonfidenoe,  I  reoon- 
mend  this  method  to  any  who  are  teaching  elementary  spelling.  ** 
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CATALOGUES  OP  COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES,  AND  SEMI- 

NARIES. 

We  desire  in  the  next  Report  from  the  ofteeof  Pablic  Instraction,  * 
to  give  fuller  information  than  has  heretofore  been  given,  conoeming- 
CoUeges,  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  other  institutions  of  learninf 
IB  the  State.  To  this  end,  we  respectf^illy  solicit  that  catalogues  of 
these  institutions  be  sent  to  the  office  of  Public  Instmotion.  In  case 
ihe  following  items  of  information  be  not  given  in  the  catalogues,  we 
hope  they  will  be  sent  in  writing : 

1.  If  the  institution  is  controlled  or  supported  by  a  religious  bodjf, 
give  the  name  of  such  body. 

2.  Whether  incorporated  and  empowered  to  confer  degrees. 

3.  Date  of  incorporation. 

4.  Cost  of  grounds  and  buildings. 

5.  The  amount  of  endowment. 

6.  Number  of  volumes  in  library  or  libraries. 

7.  Estimated  value  of  apparatus,  chemioal^  philosophical^  or  as- 
troDomical. 


CIRCULAR  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  INSTf- 

TUTES  FOR  186a 

The  fourth  series  of  Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows : 

No.  1,  at  Mitchell,  beginning  July  20 ;  L.  X,  Rogers,  of  Green- 
tastle,  Superintendent. 

No.  2,  at  Shelbyville,  beginning  July  27 ;  G.  W.  Lee,  of  Charles* 
town,  Superintendent. 

Nob  3,  at  Pern,  beginning  Aug.  3 ;        ■■     •  ■  Si4>erintendeRt. 

No.  4,  at  Mnncie,  beginwing  Aug.  10;  G.  P.  Browa,  of  Riohmondt* 
dnperintOBdent 

Each  Institute  will  continue  two  weeks. 

The  Committee  have  determined  to  make  these  Institutes  equal  to 
a^y  tiiat  have  ever  been  held  in  the  State,  and  they  have  accordingly 
secured  the  services  of  a  corps  of  educators,  whose  instruction  will 
be  espeoially  practical  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  Common 
Schools. 

Prof.  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Ithica,  N.  Y.,  an  experienced  teacher 

and  an  able  Institute  iu3truetor  of  that  State,  will  give  instruotien 

during  the  first  week  of  each  Institute,  in  English  Grammar,  Qeo«^ 

nphy,  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  teaching. 
3      . 
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Mr.  M.  R.  Barnard,  of  iDdianapolis,  will  assist  in  teachiDg  dnruig 
tbe  first  week  of  each  Institute. 

Miss  N.  Cropsey,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  grade»  of  Vnmnrf 
Instruction  in  the  Indianapolis  Pullic  Schools,  will  give  instnictioir 
daring  the  second  week  of  three  of  the  Isbtitutes,  in  the  different 
branches  of  primary  education. 

«Miss  Amelia  Brown,  Principal  of  the  Evansyille  Training  School 
will  have  charge  of  the  department  of  Primary  Instruction  in  tbe 
Hitchell  Ins>titute,  and  will  also  give  le.«8ons  in  free  Gymnastics. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hough,  of  Indianapolis,  will  give  instruction  al  the 
Mitchell  and  Shelbyville  Inhtitutes. 

Prof.  J.  Tingley,  of  Asbnry  University,  will  lecture  on  Physiol- 
ogy at  two  or  more  of  the  Institutes. 

Prof.  Geo.  B.  Loomis,  teacher  of  Music  in  the  Indianapolis 
Public  Schools,  will  attend  the  second  week  of  each  Institute,  and 
practically  illustrate,  by  means  of  a  class  of  children  from  six  to  ten 
years  of  age,  how  music  may  be  taught  in  a  simple  and  effectuil 
manner  in  our  common  schools. 

Eli  T.  Brown,  of  Richmond,  will  give  instruction  and  conduct 
exercises  in  Gymnastici,  in  some  if  not  all  of  the  Institutes. 

D.  B.  Hunter,  of  Shelbyville,  Hiram  Hadley.  and  C^tus  W. 
Hodgins,  of  Richmond,  N.  E.*  D.  Bowler,  of  Indianapolis,  and 
other  educators  have  consented  to  assist  in  the  different  lastitates, 
m  their  services  may  be  required. 

Instruction  in  Penmanship,  anJ  in  Geography  hy  map-drawing, 
will  be  given  at  each  Institute  by  teachers  of  extensive  experience  in 
these  branches  of  study. 

Our  Stiite  Superintendent,  Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  will  deliver  a  public 
lecture  before  each  Institute.  Other  eminent  edueators  have  been 
invited  and  are  expected  to  address  the  Institutes. 

SPECIAL   DESIGN. 

The  leading  design  is  to  give  a  thorough  expositien  of  the  most 
approved  methods  of  imparting  instruction  ;  and  as  these  methods 
are  hest  given  by  aotnal  teaching,  much  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
aubjectfi  themselves  may  be  gained. 

EXPENSES. 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  increasfng  interest  in  Institat^ 
iN>rk  wiil  insure  so  large  an  attendance  that  the  expenses  can  be  mei- 
by  the  moderate  contribution  of  $2.00  for  ladies  and  $3.00  for  gentle^ 
men.    This,  payable  in  advance,  will  be  the  only  charge  for  tuition. 

'The  Committee  ex  poet  nothing  for  their  personal  services. 

Many  of  the  lady  teachers  will  be  entertained  free  at  Mitehell« 
Huncie  and  Pern,  and  boarding  at  reduced  rates  is  offeved  to  teach-^ 
•IB  at  all  the  places. 
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It  is  thought  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  Railroads  in  the  State  will 
retarn  members  of  the  Institutes  free  of  charge.  The  Columbui 
and  Indianapolis,  Chicago  and  Great  Eastern,  Peru  and  IndiunapoUs 
and  the  Bellefontaine  roads  have  already  extended  this  courtesy. 
Also  the  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolin,  and  the  Lafayette  and  Indian- 
^>o1is  roads  will  give  free  returns  to  teachers  attending  the  Shelby- 
Tille  Institute. 

Those  wishing  to  learn  how  to  hold  Institutes,  will  here  have  the 
advantage  of  learning  from  teachers  of  great  skill  and  long  experi- 
ence. County  Examiners  are  especially  solicited  to  attend,  that  they 
may  gain  the  knowledge  requisite  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  our  School  Law  with  reference  to  Institutes. 
Trustees,  and  others  desiring  to  employ  teachers,  will  have  very 
favorable  opportunities  for  making  satisfactory  {^elections  by  attend- 
ing ihe.«e  Institutes. 

Considering  the  talent  employed,  and  the  inducements  offered  by 
the  Railroads,  and  the  communities  in  which  the  Institutes  are  to 
be  held,  it  is  difficult  to  see  by  what  other  means  any  one  interested 
in  the  cause  of  education  can  gain  an  equal  amount  of  prnctioal 
knowledge  at  so  small  expense. 

It  is  believed  that  every  live  and  earneMt  teacher,  who  possibly  caD« 
will  attend  one  of  these  Instituies. 

THOMAS  CHARLES. 
Chairman  State  ImtihUe  QnmniUee, 


NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

We  hardly  need  urge  teachers  to  attend  these  Institutes.  All  of 
-our  proKTesMve  and  older  teachers  understand  the  benefits  of  such 
means  of  improvement. 

We  may,  however,  say  to  the  young  teacher,  or  to  the  fogy,  who 
has  never  attended  such  an  Institute,  that  if  you  expect  to  grow  you 
must  ta^e  food.  These  Institutes  furnish  diet  of  the  highest  nutri- 
tion for  the  teacher.    Oo,  eat,  and  grow  strong. 

We  would  add  a  word  of  exhortation  to  Examiners.  Many  Exam- 
ioers  came  into  office  in  June,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  some  of 
these  have  never  labored  in  Institutes,  and  yet  are  required  by  law 
to  hold  at  least  one  Institute  in  their  respective  counties  each  year. 
This  being  the  fact,  we  hope  such  Examiners  will  be  present  at  these 
lostitutes  as  anxious  learners,  tliat  they  may  be  in  some  sense  pre- 
pared for  holding  Institutes  in  their  own  counties.  Judging  from 
the  above  programme,  the  instruction  will  be  able  and  valuable. 


4i 
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MBTEOROLOGICAL. 

Meteorologieal  Report,  from  the  lodiRBa  State  University,  for  tbe 
Month  of  May,  1868. 

Mean  Temperature,  ...  -  -  61®.i7 
Maximum  Temperature,  (Thursday,  28tb,)  82^.00 
Minimum  Temperature,         (Friday,  8th,)  42°.00 

Warmest  Day,  (Thursday,  28th,)      73^.20 

Coldest  Day,  (Wednesday,  13th,)  40°.4O 

Barometer,  Mean  Height,        ....     29.074  in. 
Highest,  (Sunday,  31st J         29.383  in. 

Lowest,  (Wednesday,  6th.)    28.676  in. 

Relatiyo  Humiditss  (l.(X)  denotes  conplete  satu- 
ration of  the  air,)        -----        .70 

Amount  of  Rain, 6.20  iit 

CloudiBesi<,  (10  denotes  entire  cloudiness,)  5.43 
Velocity  of  Wind  per  hour,  (Robinson's  Ane- 
mometer^)         3.08  m\»^ 

Prevailing  Winds,  North  and  North-West. 

The  month  of  May  has  been  more  than  twclye  degrees  warmer 
than  April,  its  maxiroom  seven  degrees  higher,  it^  minimum  twenty- 
one  degrees  and  five-tenths  higher,  its  warmest  day  between  seTon 
and  eight  degrees  higher,  and  its  coldest  day  nearly  twenty  degrees 
higher.  'Hie  moisture  of  the  air  has  been  somewhat  greater  than  ii> 
April ;  the  amount  of  rain,  and  the  cloudiness  about  the  same.  The 
mean  height  of  the  Barometer  has  been  less,  and  the  range  of  the 
Barometer  more  than  three- teBths  lesja. 

Comparing  the  present  report  for  May  with  the  general  average 
fbr  May  in  this  State,  we  find  the  temperatnre  and  the  mean  height 
of  the  Barometer  both  less,  and  thu  cloudiness  and  the  amount  of 
rain  both  greater  than  the  average.  D. 


QUESTIONS  VSRJy  IN  EXAMINATION  IN  THE  INDIAN- 
APOLIS SCHOOLS. 

The  following  questions  were  used  at  the  reoent  Examination  iff 
the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  in  the  branches  named.  The  ques- 
tions were  printed,  and  the  answers  were  furnished  in*  writing : 

PHTWOLOGy. 

( Fifty  nUnute9  aUotped  for  this    exerdsey 

1.  Give  the  use  of  the  banes,  and  name  those  of  the  lower  extreme 
Hies. 
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2.  What  is  the  difibreooe  between  the  bones  of  a  child  and  those 
of  an  old  person?    Which  will  heal  more  easily  if  broken? 

3.  How  many  teeth  does  a  grown  person  have?  How  can  we 
pre^rve  our  teeth  ?    How  does  tobaf^co  affect  them  ? 

4.  Name  the  digestive  organs.  Why  should  we  not  exercise  vig- 
orously immediately  after  eating? 

5.  Tell  how  the  blood  gets  from  the  right  side  into  the  left  side  * 
of  the  heart 

6.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  breathe  pure  air?  How  does  expired 
differ  from  inspired  air? 

7.  What  is  the  cuticle?  Why  should  we  not  sleep  in  the  same 
elothes  that  we  wear  during  the  day  ? 

8.  What  is  the  cerebrum? 

9.  What  is  the  colored  part  of  the  eye  called  ? 

10.    What  kind  of  a  room  should  a  sick  person  be  kept  in  ? 

LANGUAOK    LESSONS. — C  INTERjrEDlATE. 
(One  hour  allowed  for  thii  exercise). 

1.  Define  a  sentence,  and  write  one  in  each  of  the  three  fomt. 

2.  Name  and  deine  the  parts  of  a  aentenee,  and  mark  them  m 
the  following:  ^'All  day  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  on  the  wide  dntaj 
^nurie. 

3.  Mark  the  nouns  in  the  folbwing,  tell  why  they  are  called 
nouns  and  how  each  one  is  used:  "Boys,  listen  to  the  old  mas's 
friendly  advice." 

4.  Mark  the  adjectives  in  the  same,  and  tell  how  each  one  is  nsed  f 
6.    Define  a  verb,  and  write  three  senteneea  using  the  verb  dtfier- 

ently  in  each. 

6.  D^ne  adverfai,  and  write  a  sentenoe  using  them  in  three 
difierent  ways. 

7.  What  are  the  prepoeitiona  in  the  following  sentence,  and 
what  relation  do  they  show?  '^Mary  sits  under  the  tree  with  a 
book  in  her  hand." 

8.  What  is  an  inteijection,  and  why  so  called  ?  Give  an  example 
vtk  a  sentenoe. 

9.  Write  a  sentenoe  using  the  word  "or;"  tell  what  it  may  bt 
called,  and  why. 

10.    Write  five  sentences  describing  your  own  city,  and  mark  the 
nouns  ad[jectives  and  verbs. 


Earlham  Colleos*— Changes  the  time  of  commencement  from 
August  12th,  as  published  in  last  year's  Catalogue,  to  July  29th. 
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LEAVING  INDIANA. 

With  some  regret  we  record  the  leaving  of  three  of  Indiana'i 
prominent  educators  ;  namely,  President  A.  R.  Benton,  President 
W.  H.  De  Motte,  and  Prof.  John  Hougham. 

Professor  Hougham  has  recently  been  elected  to  a  Professorship  in 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas  located  at  Manhattan.  Prof  H. 
filled  for  several  years  the  chair  of  Natural  Science  in  Franklin 
College,  Johnson  county.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  fii-st,  if  not  the  first,  analytical  chemist  in  the  State.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  that  he  will  prove  to  Kansas  that  Indiana  is  a  good 
State  whence  to  call  educators. 

W.  H.  De  Motte,  Piesident  of  Indiana  Female  College,  accepts 
the  Presidency  of  Illinois  Female  College,  located  at  Jacksonville. 
President  D.  is  a  teacher  by  profession,  having  devoted  himself  to 
this  work  since  his  graduation  at  Asbury  University  in  1849.  Be 
has  held  two  positions  in  this  time,  one  as  Instructor  in  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute  of  this  State ;  the  other  as  President  of  the  Indiana 
Female  College.  In  each  of  these  positions  he  has  achieved  successr- 
success  in  the  higher  and  better  sense  of  that  word.  President  D. 
IB  a  young  and  growing  man,  and,  if  not  unfortunate,  will  fill  higher 
Dositions  in  thu  future. 

President  A.  R.  Benton,  of  the  N.  W.  C.  University,  Indianapo- 
lis, has  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Greek  Language  and  Belles  Let- 
ires  in  Alliance  College,  Alliance,  Ohio.  President  Benton  has  bees 
in  the  N.  W.  C.  University  hince  1855,  six  years  as  Professor  of  the 
Latin  language  and  Ethics,  and  the  remaining  seven  as  President 
President  B.  has  not  only  held  thesic  positions,  but  JUUd  them— tilled 
them  with  labor,  devotion,  and  succcf's.  In  making  the  above  state- 
ment, we  think  we  know  whereof  we  affirm,  having  labored  with 
him  nine  years  in  the  University.  We  incur  no  risk  of  overhtate- 
ment  when  we  say  that  in  his  removal  Indiana  loses  one  of  her 
shiest  educators,  and  we  believe  we  are  incurring  no  risk*  when  we 
say  Ohio  gains  one  that  will  take  rank  among  her  ablest. 

In  parting  with  thc^e,  eaeh  our  personal  friend,  we  have  regrets  at 
losing  them  from  our  State,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  qaiet 
satisfaction  in  feeling  that  they  will  prove  to  the  States  in  which 
they  locate  that  Indiana  grows  good  material. 


Examiners. — As  a  large  number  of  the  Examiners  were  changed 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  County  Commissioners,  we  shall  publish 
in  next  is-ue  the  names  and  post  office  address  of  all  that  thd 
Auditors  shall  have  reported. 
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EDUCATIONAL  COLUMN  AGAIN. 

On  the  subject  of  Educational  Columns  in  Newspa^iero,  we  must  b« 
-allowed  the  privilege  of  ^'  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept/ 
We  hare  presented  this  subject  seyeral  times,  Mid  now  present  it 
jgiain,  and  because  of  our  unofaangiog  convictions  of  its  importanoa. 
If  every  county  would  su^tiin  ^uch  a  column  as  does  Putnam,  wa 
have  no  liesitancy  in  saying  that  the  educational  sentiment  would  ba 
perceptibly  improved  in  every  township  in  the  State  in  less  than 
twelve  months.  We  feel  justified  in  making  tbis  almost  personal  al- 
lusion to  the  Examiner  of  Putnam,  because  of  the  efficiency  of  bis 
work  in  this  matter.  Again  we  commeud  tliis  matter  to  Exaniinen^ 
^earne^Aiy  entreating  them  to  give  it  thoughtful  attention. 


Statr  Uniyersitt.— Next  number  of  the  Journal  will  oontaan  a 
handsome  cut  of  the  State  University,  accompanied  by  a  histoiie 
sketch  of  the  same.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  conueoted 
with  the  Public  Schools  to  know  {something  more  in  detail  concern* 
ing  the  Institution  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Public  School  Systen. 

If  extra  copies  of  the  Journal  shall  be  wanted,  information  shooM 
be  sent  to  tbe  publishers  by  the  20th  of  July,  so  that  they  may  prim 
accordingly. 


School  Yard  Bouquet  : — We  have  just  received,  per  expreasi 
a  handrome  bouquet  from  the  hands  and  kind  hearts  of  the  Shelby- 
ville  pupils.  This  bouquet,  containing  twenty-one  varieties  o 
flowers,  was  taken  from  the  Public  School  yard,  in  which  have  played 
durin/^  the  spring  three  hundred  pupils.  Children  and  flowers,  fittii^ 
and  lovely  associates.  Many  thanks  to  these  children  for  this  ezprea- 
«ion  of  their  regard.  Pupils  of  the  Sholbyville  School,  may  you  aD 
grow  up  as  pure  and  lovely  as  the  flowers. 


Church  Statistics.— The  address  of  the  Bishops  before  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  May  contained  the  following: 

Total  Membership 1,146.061 

No.  of  Churches,  i. «.,  Houses 11,121 

Value  of  Church  Property $35,885,439 

Centenary  Oontrlbutions  in  ^66  and  '67 $8,397,662 

Much  of  this  latter  amount  goes  to  eduoational  purposes. 
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Catalogues. — ^We  Bolioit  Ofttalogoes  of  the  Tarious  institvtioM 
of  the  StAte,  that  we  may  notice  the  same  in  the  Journal. 

'  <T&ADUATB8.--The  Ft.  Wi^ne  Puhlic  Scho(4s  graduated  Biaeteeii 
[19]  pupils  at  the  oloae  of  the  school  year.  We  suppow  sevenl 
.«bher  oitioB  had  graduates,  hut  we  have  no  reliable  infoimatioa. 

iMSxrruTBS. — Venniilion  County  opens  her  Institute  for  tke  cineat 
.jenr   August  24th.     D.  E.  Hunter  is  to  superintend.     ClintoD 
Connly,  on  the  17th  of  August. 

«  Insitute  Help. — ^An  Institute  laborer  offers  his  services  oa  veiy 
reasonable  terms.  Any  one  witJihiDg  further  information,  may  obtiin 
it  by  writing  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal. 

Problem. — The  following  problem  is  sent  for  insertion : 

It  is  required  to  bisect  a  board,  which  is  a  trapezoid,  into  two  such 
trapefloids  that  each  will  contain  an  equal  number  of  superficial 
tnehes ;  premising  the  board  to  be  24  inches  long ;  the  ends  re^pect- 
ifely  12  and  6  inches  in  width.  It  is  understood  that  the  Hoe  of 
bisection  is  common  to  both  trapezoids  and  pimllel  to  the  enda 
KiTen.  A.  W.  J. 

Tippecanoe  County.— The  report  of  the  £xaminer,  Mr.  Dakin, 
to  the  County  Commissioners,  shows  that  he  made  one  bundled  and 
twenty-siz  [126]  visits  to  the  schools  of  his  county  last  year.  lo 
■lany  cases  educational  addresses  were  delivered  to  the  citixens. 

A  Place  Where  Gob  is  Not.— A  child  iastaruoted  in  the  Sab- 
bath school,  on  being  asked  by  his  teacher  if  he  could  mention  a 
.  f^laoe  where  God  was  not,  made  the  following  beautiftil  and  oimk- 
^cted  reply :    '*  Not  in  the  thoughts  of  the  wicked.'' 

Wit  and  Beauty. — Lolande,  seated  at  table,  between  Madaaft 
De  Stael  and  Madame  Roscamier,  exclaimed,  "'  how  fortunate  I  as, 
seated  between  wit  and  beauty."  "  But  without  possess^ing  either," 
rejoined  Madame  De  Stael. 

June  Bugs. — ^It  is  said  that  some  scientific  men  in  France  have 
offered  a  premium  of  tl  a  pound  for  June  Bugs.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  offer 'a  like  premium  for  all  Humbugs,  salted,  reasoned,  and 
delivered? 

Head  Culturibts. — There  are  two  classes  of  head  culturists;  one 
that  cultivates  the  inside  of  the  head  ;  the  other,  the  outside— vitk 
curling  tongs,  pomatum,  perfumery,  &c. 
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FROM   ABROAD. 

A  work  entitled  Chftptcrs  on  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  by 
Prof.  John  S.  Rart,  of  the  New  Jersey  Normal  School  is  soon  to  he 
issued  by  Eldredge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia. 

Louisville,  Kt. — The  citizens  and  School  Board  haye  recently 
pa<«8ed  through  a  ^VLTtn  discuBsion  concerning  the  co  education 
of  the  sexes  in  the  High  School.  Heretofore  Louisville  has  proceeded 
on  the  monastic  idea  of  separation  of  the  sexe^*. 

Rkv.  Geobqb  Junkin,  D.  D.,  died  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  20ih 
ef  May,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Junkin  was  saoeesBivcly 
President  of  Lafayette  College,  at  Eaton,  Pennsylvania ;  Miami  Uni- 
varsity,  Oxford,  Ohio ;  and  Washington  College,  Virginia. 

Cambridge  University,  England,  recently  conferred  the  degvee 
of  Doetor  of  Laws  on  the  poet,  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Doubtleis 
an  honor  worthily  bestowed. 

CALiTORtriA. — ^The  Cafifomia  Teacher  says  that  some  of  the 
religious  papers  of  that  State  oppose  a  geological  survey  of  the  State, 
^*on  account  of  a  fancied  conflict  between  that  science  and  the 
dogmas  of  their  churches." 

Friend  Sweet,  do  the  shadows  of  the  inquisition  fall  athwart  the 
waters,  darkening  your  goodly  land  of  gold?  or  are  these  papers 
aiming  only  at  ecclesiastic  sensations  ? 


Ohio. — From  the  last  report  of  the  School  ConmisaioneiB 
gather  the  following  facts,  for  the  year  1867 : 

Number  of  Children  of  School  age 971J05 

Number  of  Teachers 21,668 

Amount  Paid  for  Tuition     $3,195,227.64 

LeiiKth  of  Term  of  Schools  in  Weeks 25.96 

Wages,  Male  Teachers,  per  Monlth $38J(3 

Of  Female  Teachers 23^ 

{In  this  last  item,  Indiana  is  ahead  by  $5  20  per  month]. 

Number  of  Colleges 26 

Number  of  Instructors 188 

Of  Students,  Male 3,683 

FemAle I»e6fi 

Total — -  4,738 

Of  Graduates 212 

Kumber  of  Institotw 45 

iliimber  in  Attendance 3,610 

[Only  109  akead  of  IndiaoA ;  altliougfi  the  number  of  teaeheis  in 
Ibe  State  ie  a  lil^  more  tham  double]. 

The  report  diseusses  elafooralely  and  ably  the  subject  of  Coufrtjr 
Supervision  of  Sehools. 
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Tbnnesbee. — ^The  National  Normal  School  ABsociation  meets  tt 
Nashville,  Tennef^ee,  AnguFt  18(h.    Papers  will  be  read  as  foHnwB: 

Educational  Errors,  Prof.  G.  M.  Gage,  Maine.  Normal  Instnio- 
tion  in  Geogrnphy,  Prof.  John  Goodison.  Michigan.  Text  Bnokt, 
Prof  M.  A.  Newell,  Maryland.  The  Organization — including  Grad- 
ing and  Cour-e  of  Study  in  Training  of  Normal  Schools — Prof.  W. 
T.  Phelps,  Minnesota. 

Connecticut. — From  the  interesting  and  aole  report  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Connecticut  we  take  the  following  facts  : 

Number  of  Children  in  State  between  four  and  sixteen  years 

of  age        12a6a 

Number  of  Ptipils  in  School  in  Winter 80,148 

In  Summer 73,866 

Average  per  cent  of  Attendance  ou  Enumeration  in  Winter.       47J 

Aver«ge  per  cent  of  Attendance  on  R<'gistration  71J 

Length  of  Schools  wllhin  the  Year,  In  Weeks 32.9 

Wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month,  including  Board .  $52i)6 

Of   Female    Teachers        24i>l 

Total  Amount  Expeuded  for  Education  within  the  year  . .  $962,738 

Six  Institutes  were  held,  with  an  average  attendance  of  159. 

The  b'ecretary  of  the  Boards  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  makes  a  stroDf 
plea  against  the  ancient  incubus  of  ''B.ate  Bills." 

In  another  particular  he  strikes  out  in  a  new  direction,  namely, 
the  suppression  of  sale  of  impure  papers. 

He  has  secured,  through  the  proper  rail  road  aathorities,  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  sale  of  ^'immoral  papers  on  the  cars,  or  at  rail  road 
stations,  in  Connecticut."  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
we  heartily  commend  it.  Make  the  fountain  pure,  if  you  would  have 
the  stream  pure. 
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Orahmatical  Bynthksis.  —  The  Art  of  English  Composiium, 
By  Henry  N.  Day,  Author  of  Logic,  Rhetorical  Praxis,  etc.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    16mo.,  pp.  356. 

Among  the  many  recent  efforts  at  improvement  in  our  Grammari 
and  Rhet(3ric8,  this  work  seems  the  happiest.  The  author  has,  ia 
our  judgment,  sounded  the  key-note  in  language  teaching.  That 
key  note  is  struck  when  it  is  declared  that  the  formative  element  m 
language  is  thfmght;  thus  maintaining  that  it  is  not  the  Utter,  but 
the  spiiit  (thought)  that  maketh  alive.  So  clearly  and  forcibly 
has  the  author  announced  this  principle,  that  we  think  it  well  to 
present  it  in  his  own  words.    These  words  are  as  follows : 
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"  Experience  has  decisively  proved  that  the  study  of  Qrammar, 
CoiDpo>ition,  and  Khetoric,  luu^t  regard  the  thought  that  is  to  be 
ezpredsed  in  language  as  the  ruling  element  in  discourhe, — its  or- 
ganic, originating,  and  determining  principle.  *  *  *  Thought 
is  the  organic,  vital  element  of  langu^tge  ami  of  discourse.'* 

Here  is  the  principle  on  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  this  vol- 
ame ;  it  is  the  golden  thrend  on  which  are  strung  all  the  exercises, 
whether  oral  or  written.  Having  for  several  years  been  an  advocate 
ibrthis  method  of  teaching  our  Inngtiage,  we  maybe  excused  for 
pronouncing  with  some  emphasis  in  its  favor.  Not  having  room  for 
details,  we  notice  only  one  point  more,  namely,  the  exercii^es  under 
the  rules.  Happily,  the  author  illustrates  and  enforces  almost  every 
principle  Hy  both  oral  and  written  exercises.  This  is  at  onoe  philo- 
sophic and  effective,  for  every  child  in  its  early  study  of  language  is 
most  interested  in  its  own  language,  x.  e.^  language  of  its  own  mtiking. 
Not  all  the  culture  of  all  the  poets  will  attract  the  lingual  attention 
of  the  Jones  and  Smith  children,  like  the  little  sentences  of  rhe  chil- 
dren of  the  Messrs.  Smiths  and  Jones.  Every  human  being  de^^ires 
to  be  a  producer,  and  each  is  thrillingly  alive  to  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  his  own  productions,  whether  they  be  of  hand,  heart,  brain, 
or  of  all.  Omitting  all  other  details,  we  most  heartily  commend  this 
book  to  every  teacher  of  the  English  language,  whether  he  be  teacher 
of  Rhetoric,  Composition,  or  Grammar. 

Ihdiana  Miscellany,  consisting  of  Sketches  of  Indiana  Life,  the 
early  settlement,  customs  and  hnrdships  of  the  people,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Gospel  and  of  Sohools,  ti^gether  with  biographical 
n'^tices  of  the  Pioneer  Methodist  Preacher?»of  the  State.  By  Rev. 
William  C.  Smith.    Cincinnati :  Foe  &  Hitchcock,  16mo.,  pp.  304. 

This  work  gives  much  interesting  information  concerning  the  early 
•ettlement  of  Indiana.  The  style  is  easy  and  natural,  inspiring  con- 
fidence in  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  the  author.  This  book  will  be 
found  interesting  to  any  desiring  a  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 
Indiana. 

Treatise  on  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  for  Colle^. 
Schools,  and  Private  Students.  Written  for  the  Mathematical 
Course  of  Joseph  Ray,  M.  D.  By  Eli  T.  Tappan,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  Ohio  University.  Cincinnati :  Sargent, 
Wilson  &  Hinkie.    pp.  344. 

This  work  h^is  the  essential  elements  of  a  good  text  book  on  Geom- 
etry, namely,  clearness,  dircctnes(4.  and  brevity  (in  demonstration.) 
Borne  Geometers  are  clear,  but  diffuse ;  some  are  brief  (in  demon- 
Btration, )  but  lack  in  clearness.  The  author  of  this  work  f-eems  to 
bave  maintained  a  happy  equilibrium  among  these  excellencies,  allow- 
ing no  one  to  trench  upon  or  impair  the  other.    Originality  is  hardly 
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a  predieable  qcutKty  of  a  finished  science,  as  is  Geometiy.  Notwith- 
standing th^  facts  this  work  oontain^i  a  few  propositions  that  are  not 
eommon  in  our  College  text-books.  We  believe  that  the  teacher 
will  find  this  work  satisfactory  in  the  rxperimentum  erucu^  i.  e.,  the 
school  room. 

Popi'b  EesAY  ON  Man.— M.r.  S.  R.  Wells,  of  New  York,  huii- 
rtued  an  illustrated  oopy  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  An  Indian  in  tat- 
tered garb,  with  his  dog  at  his  feet,  gives  iiupressiveneds  to  the  linei 
beginning : 

"  JjO  I  the  Door  ladisft,  whose  nntutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  the  clonds  and  hears  Him  in  the  wind.** 

Three  lovely  maidens  illustrate  the  lines  beginning : 

'*  Love,  hope,  and  Joy. 
Fair  Pleasure's  smiling  train." 

A  flUidefii  with  his  phrenologieal  busts  and  skeleton  add  to  the 
foroe  of  the  following  linee : 

**  Know  th jself !  presam«  Dot  God  to  scan ; 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  i«  maB.*' 

By  these  means  this  work,  always  of  rare  valoe,  is  made  m(fn  vi- 
liable. 

Thb  Saturdat  Evening  Mirbob  is  a  weekly  paper  of  mukti 
vivacity  and  interest.  It  gives  promise  of  decided  snccess,  when  it 
shall  have  had  more  years  to  develop  in.  It  is  pnblisiied  by  Hardiag 
k  Morton,  at  Indtanapolts,  at  $2.50  per  annmn. 
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^  HISTORIC  SKETCH. 


BY  PRESIDENT  CYRUS  NUTT,  D.  IK 

Two  townships  of  land  were  set  apart  in  the  tercitorf 
of  Indiana  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a  University.  One  of  those  townships  was  located  in 
Gibson  County,  the  other  in  Monroe  County.  As  early' 
as  the  year  18—,  a  part  of  the  lands  in  Gibson  County 
were  sold,  and  Vincennes  University  organized.  This  in^ 
corporation  was  self-perpetuating.  Subsequently,  this 
Board  of  Trustees  neglected  to  meet,  and  was  regarded 
as  having  ceased  to  exist. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  January 
20th,  1820,  passed  an  Act,  appointing  Trustees  for  Indiana 
Seminary,  located  at  Bloomington,  Monroe  County.  These 
Trustees  met  and  organised  on  the  15th  of  June  following, 
selected  the  bite  for  the  Seminary  on  the  College  lands, 
adjoining  the  town  of  Bloomington,  and  appointed  James 
Boiiand,  an  agent  to  $ell  the  lots  which  had  been  laid  of^ 
and  to  invest  the  proceeds  at  legal  interest.  In  March,  1822, 
the  Trustees  contracted  for  the  erection  of  the  first  Semi- 
nary building,  a  two  story  brick,  forty  feet  by  twenty. 
Some  two  years  elapsed  before  this  was  ready  for  occu* 
pancy,  and  then  it  was  without  windows  and  doors.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  November  20th,  1824,  the 
Rev.  Barnard  R.  Hall  was  elected  Principal  of  the  In- 
diana Seminary  for  one  year ;  the  school  to  commence  as 
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early  as  practicable  in  the  following  Spring.  His  salary 
was  fixed  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum ; 
the  Board,  however,  prudently  reserving  discretionaty 
power  to  increase  the  same,  should  the  funds  of  the  Sem- 
inary admit.  Tuition  was  fixed  at  two  dollars  and  fifiy 
cents  per  session.  The  College  Year  was  divided  into 
two  sessions  of  five  months  each,  commencing  the  first 
Mondays  in  November  and  May,  and  closing  the  last 
Wednesdays  of  September  and  March. 

The  school  opened  in  the  Spring  of  1825,  under  the  care 
of  Kev.  Barnard  K.  Hall,  A.  M.,  with  about  twenty  pupils. 
Mr.  Hall  was  again  employed  for  another  year  from  the 
1st  of  May,  1836,  and  allowed  four  hundred  dollars  for  bis 
services.  He  was  now  ordered  to  teach,  in  addition  to 
Latin  and  Greek;  English  Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric, 
(xeography,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Euclid's 
Elements  of  Geometry. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1827,  John  H.  Harney  was  elected 
Professor,  pro  tem.^  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Astronomy.  He  was  allowed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  the  first  session,  of  which  sum  forty  dollars 
were  paid  in  advance.  In  the  following  November  he  was 
elected  permanent  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  Each  of  the  Professors,  Hall  and  Harney, 
were  awarded  a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
Under  their  administrations,  the  State  Seminary  continued 
until  1828.  No  catalogues  had  as  yet  been  published. 
We  find,  however,  on  the  records,  the  following  order  for 
the  benefit  of  Joseph  A.  Wright,  subsequently  Governor 
of  Indiana,  and  Minister  to  Prussia : 

"  Resolved^  That  Joseph  A.  Wright  be  allowed,  for  ring- 
ing the  bell,  making  fires,  &c.,  in  the  College  building 
during  the  last  session  of  the  State  Seminary,  the  sum 
of  $16.50 ;  also,  for  a  lock,  bell  rope,  and  broom,  f  1.87i ; 
and  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  late  Seminary  pay  the  same." 

''Issued  May  12, 1828.^' 

The  year  1828  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
State  Seminary.  In  January  of  this  year,  it  was  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  graduated  from  a  Seminary  to  In- 
diana College.    The  names  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Corpo- 
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ration  w^re  for  the  first  time  recorded  on  the  Journal  of 
the  Board.  They  are  as  follows,  viz. :  Edward  Borland, 
Samuel  Dodd,  Leroy  Mayfield,  Jonathan  Nicholls,  James 
Blair,  David  H.  Maxwell,  William  Banister,  and  William 
Lowe,  all  of  Monroe  County ;  and  Beth  M.  Leavenworth, 
of  Crawford  County ;  and  Williamson  Dunn,  of  Montgom- 
ery County.  These  met  and  organized  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1^.  Dr.  David  H.  Maxwell  was  elected  President ;  and 
P.  M.  Dorsey,  Secretary. 

"Hiey  immediately  proceeded  to  ballot  for  President  of 
Indiana  College,  and  on  counting  the  ballots,  Rev.  An- 
drew Wylie,  D.  D.,  President  of  Washington  College,  Pa., 
was  declared  unanimously  elected;  and  Dr.  David  H. 
Maxwell  was  appointed  a  committee  to  inform  him  of  his 
election.  His  salary  was  made  one  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  The  Faculty  then  consisted  of  Rev.  Andrew 
Wylie,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Belles  Lettres ;  John  H.  Harney,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  and 
Rev.  Barnard  R.  Hall,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
gaages.  Measures  were  also  taken,  at  this  meeting,  to 
erect  a  new  and  larger  building,  eighty  feet  in  length  and 
thirty  feet  in  width,  and  three  stories  high.  This  Board, 
unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  th^  College,  was  a  close 
corporation.  The  vacancies  in  the  Board,  instead  of  be- 
ing filled  by  the  Legislature,  or  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, as  now,  were  filled  by  themselves.  Hence  the  re- 
ligious denomination  or  sect  first  having  the  power,  could 
perpetuate  that  ascendency  through  all  time  to  come. 
This  was  the  source  of  much  opposition,  and  of  many  com- 
plaints by  Methodists  and  other  religious  orders,  and  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  numerous  sectarian  colleger 
throughout  the  State.  The  Methodist  Conference,  before 
they  built  Asbury  University,  by  Conference  action,  prof- 
fered to  patronize  the  State  College  and  not  build  any 
of  their  own,  if  the  State  would  so  change  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  IVustees  as  to  make  them  elective  by  the  Leg- 
islature, or  would  place  a  Methodist  in  the  Faculty.  This 
request  was  refused,  until  after  the  Charter  of  the  Asbury 
University  was  obtained  in  1837.    When  it  was  too  late, 
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the  authorities  of  Indiana  College,  in  the  Spring  of  1837^ 
elected  Augustus  W.  Ruter,  A.  M.,  a  Methodist,  to  the 
Chair  of  Greek  and  Modem  Lang»iages ;  but  this  liberality 
came  too  late;  the  Methodists  had  already  established  an 
institution  of  their  own  at  Greencastle. 

Dr.  Wylie  arrived  in  Bloomington  in  the  course  of  the 
Summer,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  responsible 
position.  The  first  catalogue,  if  it  can  be  called  by  that 
name,  was  published  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  session. 
It  contained  the  names  of  the  students  who  had  attended 
during  the  year,  printed  in  alphabetical  order,  without 
any  attempt  at  classification,  and  on  very  poor  paper  of 
the  size  of  small  commercial  note  paper,  each  copy  con- 
sisting of  one  sheet.  The  cost  of  printing  the  whole  edi- 
tion was  two  dollars  and  fifty  cent«.  The  Trustees,  at 
their  next  meeting,  October  30th,  1828,  adopted  a  Course 
of  Study,  extending  through  the  Preparatory  Department, 
and  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and  a  code  of 
By-Laws  for  the  government  of  the  Institution.  The  tni- 
tion  fee  in  the  Preparatory  Department  was  ten  dollars; 
in  the  Collegiate,  fifteen  dollars  per  annum ;  and  the  Jan- 
itor fee  was  one  dollar  per  session. 

The  Institution  thus  started  out  as  a  College  under  fa- 
vorable auspices.  'l!\}e  thorough  scholarship  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  the  acknowledged  ability  of  Dr.  Wylie,  gave  it 
public  notoriety  and  favor.  In  1829  the  College  Curricu- 
lum was  completed  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes. 
At  the  close  of  the  Academic  year  of  18^30,  the  first  Com- 
mencement was  held,  at  which  four  young  men  received 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  viz  :  James  W.  Dunn, 
Michael  Hummer,  James  S.  Rollins,  and  William  H. 
Stockwell.  Every  year  since,  for  thirty-nine  years,  the 
University  has  sent  forth  her  graduating  class,  until  her 
Alumni  now  number  three  hundred  and  seventeen  in  the 
Literary  Department,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
in  the  Department  of  Law ;  making  the  whole  number 
five  hundred. 

In  18«32,  owing  to  some  unfortunate  personal  diffic^ulties 
between  the  President  and  Professors,  the  Faculty  were 
reorganized,  and    Professors   Hall  and  Harney,  closed 
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theiT  connection  with  the  College ;  and  Beaumont  Parks 
WEB  elected  in  the  place  of  the  former,  and  E.  N.  Elliott, 
late  of  Miami  University,  in  the  place  of  the  latter. 

March  28th,  1837,  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Physical  Sciences  was  divided  into  those  of  Mixed  and 
Pure  Mathematics,  and  Professor  T.  A.  Wylie,  then  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  to  the  former 
and  J^imes  F.  Dodd,  a  graduate  of  tlie  Institution,  to  the 
latter.  These  appointments  were  at  first  pro  tempore^ 
but,  during  the  next  year,  they  were  made  permanent. 
They  were  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Elliott,  during  the  previous  year,  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dency of  a  College  in  Mississippi.  At  this  same  meeting 
of  the  Board,  the  Department  of  Languages  was  also  di- 
vided ;  Professor  Parks  retaining  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature ;  and  Augustus  W.  Ruter,  was  elected  to  the 
Ohair  of  Greek  and  the  Modern  Languages. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1838,  an  Act  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature,  changing  Indiana  College  into  Indiana 
University ;  und  on  the  24th  of  September,  1838,  the  Trus- 
tees named  in  the  act  incorporation,  met  in  Blooraington, 
and  organized  by  electing  Hon.  Paris  C.  Dunning,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  and  James  D.  Maxwell,  Secretary. 

The  Board  elected  the  last  Faculty  entire,  standing 
thus:  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie,  President;  Rev.  T.  A.  Wylie, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mixed  Mathematics ;  James  F.  Dodds, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  ;  Augustus  W. 
Ruter,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Modern  Languages; 
Beaumont  Parks,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Latin 
Literature. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1839,  Professors  Parks,  Ruter,  and 
Dodds,  closed  their  connection  with  the  University. 
Their  chairs  were  temporarily  filled  until  the  same  month 
<rf  the  next  year,  1840,  when  Lieutenant  Jacob  Ammen, 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  was  chosen  to 
the  Chair  of  Mathematics,  and  John  I.  Morrison,  A.  M., 
long  a  distinguished  teacher,  to  the  Chair  of  Ancient 
Languages.  At  the  same  time,  M.  M.  Campbell,  A.  M.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Institution,  was  chosen  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Languages  and  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
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ment.  Mr.  Campbell  maintained  his  connection  with  the 
University  for  thirteen  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
by  James  Woodburn,  A.  M.,*  who  died  in  ofSce  in  1865. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1843,  Professor  Ammen  resigned, 
carrying  with  him  the  kind  regards  of  the  Faculty  and 
Trustees.  Soon  after,  Professor  Morrison,  who  had  proved 
himself  a  most  excellent  teacher,  also  resigned,  and  his 
departure  very  was  generally  regretted.  Their  places 
were  temporarily  filled  until  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
September,  when  the  Ohair  of  Ancient  Languages  was 
filled  by  Professor  Daniel  Read,  of  the  Ohio  University, 
and  Professor  Alfred  Byors,  of  the  same  University,  was 
elected  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics.  Professor  Ryors 
resigned  in  1848,  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Ohio 
University. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1851,  Dr.  Andrew  Wylie,  the 
able  President  of  the  University  for  twenty-three  years, 
died  suddenly,  after  a  brief  illness.  Dr.  Daniel  Bead 
acted  as  President  after  Dr.  Wylie's  decease,  until  the 
end  of  the  College  year,  when  the  Trustees  appointed 
Professor  T.  A.  Wylie,  President,  pre?  tempore.  In  1852, 
President  Ryors,  of  the  Ohio  University,  was  called  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  State  University,  and  held  the  office 
one  year,  when  he  resigned ;  and  Rev.  William  M.  Daily, 
D.  D.  LL.D.,  was  elected  to  the  same  position,  and  served 
as  President  for  five  years  and  six  months.  He  then  re- 
signed, and  Professor  T.  A,  Wylie  acted  as  President  un- 
til the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  Board  of  Trustees 
elected  Jonn  H.  Lathrop,  LL.D.,  of  the  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity, to  the  Presidency.  He  accepted  and  served  one 
year,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  Professorship  in  the 
Missouri  State  University.  In  1860,  Rev.  Cyrus  Nutt> 
D.  D.,the  present  incumbent,  was  elected  President  of  the 
State  University,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  such,  in 
August  of  that  year. 

The  endowment  fund  of  the  University,  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  lands  in  the  two  reserved  townships  had 
increased,  as  early  as  1840,  to  sixty  thousand  doUsrs. 
This  was  loaned,  by  the  Auditor  of  State,  in  amounts  not 
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greater  than  five  hundred  dollars  to  any  one  person,  and 
tiiat  secured  by  mortgage  upon  real  estate  of  double  the 
value  of  the.  amount  loaned,  independent  of  perishable 
improvements.  This  bore  interest  at  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Hence  the  income  of  the  Institution  was  four 
tboasand  two  hundred  dollars.  ' 

After  the  corporation  of  the  Vincennes  University  had 
slept  for  forty  years,  two  or  three  members  of  their  old 
Board  found  themselves  alive,  and  immediately  under* 
took  to  resurrect  the  whole  Board.  They  met  and  filled 
the  vacancies,  and  began  to  manifest  some  decided  symp- 
toms of  life.  They  took  measures  to  recover  the  funds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  township  in  Gibson  county, 
which  they  claimed  as  wrongfully  withheld  from  them 
by  the  State,  which  had  appropriated  them  to  Indiana 
University,  at  Bloomington.  At  last,  wearied  with  peti- 
tions and  solicitations,  the  General  Assembly,  in  1846, 
passed  an  Act  authorizing  the  Vincennes  University  to 
bring  suit  in  the  Marion  Circuit  Oourt.  Suit  was  accord- 
ingly entered ;  but  the  decision  being  against  them,  they 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Court  below,  and 
granted  the  claimants  judgment  against  the  State  for 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  To  pay  this  judgment,  would 
have  absorbed  all  the  endowment  fund,  and  effectually 
crippled  the  State  University.  The  State,  however, 
kindly  came  t«  her  relief,  assumed  the  debt,  and  thus  left 
her  resources  intact. 

Another  misfortune  befell  this  University  in  April, 
1854.  At  midnight  the  citizens  of  Bloomington  were 
awakened  by  the  cry  of  fire,  and  the  ringing  of  bells ; 
and  upon  looking  out,  they  were  horrified  by  the  sight  of 
the  main  College  Buildii^  wrapped  in  flames.  The  edi- 
fice, with  its  entire  contents,  was  consumed,  embracing 
the  valuable  libraries  of  the  College  and  two  Literary 
Societies,  numbering  together,  nearly  ten  thousand  vol- 
ames.  This  seemed  an  irreparable  calamity,  and  was  the 
darkest  hour  in  her  history.  Her  most  devoted  friends 
were  ready  to  j^ieid  to  despair,  and  give  up  all  as  lost. 
But  better  counsels  prevailed.    Through  the  exertions  of 
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Dr.  Daily,  and  other  friends,  the  citizens  of  BloomiQ|i:ton, 
and  Monroe  County,  came  forward  nobly  to  her  relief; 
and  one  of  the  most  beaatiful  and  commodious  College 
edifices  in  the  West,  soon  arose  upon  the  ruins.  Ten 
thousand  dollars' were  subscribed  in  Bloomington  and  vi- 
cinity, and  the  remainder  of  the  funds  requisite  for  com- 
pleting the  building,  were  borrowed  from  the  Sinking 
Fund  of  the  State,  incurring  a  debt  of  eighteen  thousand 
dollars. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  struggles  Congress  donated  to 
the  University  what  was  equivalent  to  another  township 
of  land,  23,040  acres.  These  lands  were  scattered  through 
diflFerent  parts  of  the  State,  and  have  been  sold  in  part; 
and,  from  the  proceeds  of  these  sales,  the  endowment 
had,  in  1860,  been  increased  to  $80,000,  and  now  it  amounts 
to  more  than  $100,000. 

As  early  as  1835  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Trustees  to 
establish  a  law  department,  and  elected  Hon.  Judge 
Blackford  to  that  professorship ;  but  he  declined.  Similar 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Board  proved  failures ,  until 
1840,  when  the  Hon.  David  McDonald,  LL.D.,  Judge  of 
the  BloomingtonJCircuit  Court,  was  selected,  who  ably 
and  successfully  filled  the  chair  for  twelve  years.  Judge 
Otto,  LL.D.,  of  New  Albany,  was  associated  with  him 
from  1847  to  1852.  Judge  McDonald  having  removed  to 
Indianapolis,  and  Judge  Otto  resigned,  the  Hon  James 
Hughes,  afterwards  member  of  Congress,  and  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Claims,  held  the  professorship  of  law  in  the 
University  for  three  years.  After  his  resignation,  the 
Hon.  James  R.  M.  Bryant  was  called  to  this  department, 
which  he  ably  filled  until  the  commencement  of  the  late 
civil  war.  He  went  out  as  Lieut.  Colonel  in  one  of  the 
Indiana  regiments,  and  was  permanently  disabled  by  a 
shell  at  the  battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  in  Western  Virginia. 
In  1861,  Hon.  George  A.  Bicknell,  L.IxD.,  was  elected 
Professor  of  Law,  which  position  he  still  holds  with  dis- 
tinguished honor  both  to  himself  and  the  University. 
From  the  organization  of  this  department  to  the  present, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  young  men  have  graduated 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  many  of  whom  are  occupying  positions 
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of  honor  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  and  in  the  political 
field. 

The  following  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  profes- 
sors since  1853 :  Rev.  Robert  Milligan,  A.  M.,  occupied 
the  chair  of  Mathematics  from  1852  to  1854,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Rev. 
Elisha  Ballantine,  A.  M.,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Mathematics. 

In  1856,  Daniel  Reed,  LL.D.,  resigned  his  chair  of  An- 
cient Languages  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  Wis- 
consin University,  when  Professor  Ballantine  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  Ancient  Languages,  and  Daniel 
Kirkwood,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Delaware  College 
Delaware,  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  Mathema- 
tics and  Civil  Engineering.  Professor  Milligan,  having 
resigned  in  1855,  Professor  T.  A.  Wylie,  who  had  been 
absent  two  years  filling  a  professorship  in  Miami  Univer- 
sity, returned  to  his  old  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry. 

In  1863,  Prof.  Elisha  Ballantine  resigned  his  chair  in 
the  University,  to  accept  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  ;  Prof. 
T.  A.  Wylie,  with  his  consent,  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  Languages,  and  Richard  Owen,  M.  D.  was  elected 
to  the  department  of  Natural  Science  and  Chemistry. 
Prof.  Kirkwood  resigned  his  chair  in  1866,  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  Mathematics  in  Washington  and  JeflFer- 
8on  College,  at  Cannonsburgh  Pa ;  and  Prof.  C.  M.  Dodd, 
A.  M.,  was  elected  to  the  chair  thus  made  vacant. 

At  their  annual  meeting  in  1867,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
made  several  other  changes.  The  department  of  Ancient 
Languages  was  divided  into  the  department  of  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  and  that  of  Greek  Language  and 
Literature.  Prof.  C.  M.  Dodd  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  Latin,  Prof.  Ballantine  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Greek.  They  also  made  two  chairs  out  of  the  department 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  viz :  A  depart- 
ment of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  a  department  of  Natural 
Science  and  Chemistry,  and  Prof.  T.  A.  Wylie  was  as- 
signed to  the  former,  and  Prof.  R.  Owen  to  the  latter. 
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The  Bev.  Amzi  Atwater,  after  the  decease  of  Prof. 
James  Woodburn  in  1865,  was  appointed  Tutor,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  elected  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Languages,  and  Preceptor  of  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, which  position  he  filled  with  great  success  until 
the  late  commencement,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a 
professorship  in  Hiram  College,  Ohio. 

The  Faculty,  as  now  constituted,  are  as  follows : 

Rev.  0.  Nutt,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental, 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Eev.  T.  A.  Wylie,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy. 

Kichard  Owen,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  and 

Chemistry. 

C.  M.  Dodd,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

Rev.  E.  Ballantine,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  Language 
aad  Literature. 

D.  Kirkwood,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Hon.  G.  W.  Hoss,  A.  M.  Professor  of  English  Literatnre, 

and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Bicknell,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Law. 

The  professorship  of  English  Literature,  and  Theoiy, 
and  Practice  of  Teaching  was  established  last  year,  and 
Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  of  Earlham  College,  was  elected 
to  fill  it ;  but  he  declined^  and  it  remained  vacant  until 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board,  when  Hon.  G.  W.  Hoss, 
A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  this  chair.  No  better  selection  conld 
have  been  made.  His  great  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and 
his  acquaintance  throughout  the  State,  render  him  a 
most  valuable  accession  to  the  Faculty. 

LoL  1888  provision  was  made  for  the  admission  of  two 
students  from  each  county  free  of  charge  for  tuition. 
This  was  one  step  toward  carrying  into  effect  a  provision 
in  the  first  Constitution  of  Indiana,  which  required  that 
^a  system  of  education  should  be  established  by  law,  pro- 
viding for  a  school  in  each  district,  a  Seminary  in  each 
county,  and  Cniverfidty  for  the  State  in  which  taitton 
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shall  be  free,  so  soon  as  the  fands  of  such  University  will 
admit.  In  1860  the  Trustees  determined  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  doors  of  the  University  should  be 
opened  to  all,  free  of  charge  for  tuition.  Hence  they  abol- 
ished all  tuition  fees,  thus  fulfilling  the  design  of  its 
founders,  making  it  a  free  Univbrsitt,  and  the  head  of 
the  educational  system  of  Indiana. 

By  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1867  ladies  are 
admitted  to  all  the  College  classes  in  the  University ;  and 
during  the  year  just  closed,  twenty  ladies  have  been  in 
attendance.  The  Scientific  Preparatory  Course  was  abol- 
ished last  year;  and  this  year  the  Trustees  have  crit  off  the 
entire  Preparatory  Department ;  so  that  the  University  is 
now  one  in  reality,  without  a  grammar  school  attached 
like  most  of  the  Colleges  in  the  West. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  it  has  enjoyed  unexampled 
prosperity.  Her  annual  income  has  increased  from  $5,600 
to  $20,000,  and  the  number  of  students  have  more  than 
doubled.  The  State  has  now  also  taken  it  under  her  fos- 
tering care,  having  paid  off  its  indebtedness  of  $16,000, 
and  appropriated  $8,000  per  annum  for  its  support.  In 
its  financial  resources  it  now  surpasses  all  other  Institu- 
tions in  the  West,  except  Michigan  University,  and  we 
hope  that  by  the  aid  of  its  friends,  and  the  fostering  care 
of  the  State,  that  it  will  soon  be  made  equal  to  any  on 
the  American  Continent. 
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OBJECTS   TO    BE   AIMED    AT    BY   THE    PROFES- 
SIONAL TEACHER  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

/^  BY  BARNABAS  C.   HOBBS. 

M'any  teachers  fail,  not  for  want  of  ability,  but  because 
they  do  not  study  and  apply  the  means  of  success  at 
their  command.  I  will  give  a  iew  of  the  objects  that 
should  be  considered  indispensible. 

Primary  Teaching. 

We  may  place,  as  the  basis  of  success  in  this  Depart- 
ment, love  and  sympathy.  These  are  reciprocal  powers. 
He  that  loves  will  be  loved  in  return.  This  is  particu- 
larly  true  of  children.  Beauty,  elegance  of  dress,  and 
external  accomplishments,  make  on  them  a  strong  first 
impression,  but  time  soon  renders  them  secondary  in  in- 
fluence. The  child,  whether  it  be  with  mother,  sister,  or 
neighbor,  soon  learns  who  are  its  friends.  Its  confiding 
faith  is  typical  of  the  Christian's ;  and  who  does  not  know 
its  respect  and  reverence  under  the  power  of  love. 

Children  should  never  be  deceived.  They  should  ever 
be  taught  truth  in  science  and  morals.  When  they  dis- 
cover deception,  faith  is  lost.  When  they  say,  "The 
teacher  says  so,"  in  dtermining  disputes,  you  have  a 
place  in  their  confidence,  that  is  worth  much  for  good. 
Do  not  lose  it.  Improve  it  well  by  giving  diligence  to 
your  own  mind  and  heart. 

Children  are  in  one  sense  automatons.  You  can  lead 
them  almost  anywhere,  so  long  as  you  are  true  to  them. 
This  work  requires  thought,  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
ease  of  manner,  simplicity,  cheerfulness,  vivacity,  love, 
earnestness,  self-control,  prayer,  a  sincere  desire  for  their 
future,  as  well  as  temporal  interests,  almost  all  good  qual- 
ities blended.  It  may  be  thought  this  standard  supposes 
too  much,  but  if  each  characteristic  be  carefully  analyzed, 
and  we  resolve  to  attain  it,  habit  will  soon  make  it  natu- 
ral, though  you  may  not  have  discovered  it  in  your  orig- 
inal predisposition. 

Patience  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  is  worth  being 
considered  by  itself.    Who  has  not,  at  sometime,  entered 
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the  schoolroom  and  found  something  provokingly  wrong, 
YoQ  have  felt  vexed  and  ready  to  condemn,  you  did  not 
know  whom.  Your  thoughts  and  feelings  oppressed  you. 
Spleen  lives  in  this  element,  and  if  indulged  will  damage 
you.  Watch  it.  Wait  and  think  all  over  carefully. 
U&Ye  patience.  Look  into  your  heart,  and  if  it  be  sour 
try  to  sweeten  it,  and  seek,  if  possible,  to  let  in  a  little 
sunshine,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  better  you  will 
feel, — how  much  more  like  work  that  will  accomplish 
something.  The  tone  of  your  voice  will  be  firm  and 
calm.  Your  bearing  and  manner  will  give  confidence  to 
the  school.  Your  vexations  will  give  place  to  sunny 
thoughts  and  general  goo^  feeling. 

The  Primary  School  is  a  favorable  place  to  develop 
the  heart  The  teacher  should  watch  its  predilections. 
Corrupt  language,  falsehood,  and  a  multitude  of  indiscre- 
tions should  have  their  antidotes  applied.  Obedience  is 
commanded  not  only  for  wrath^  but  for  conscience  sake. 
Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  latter  is  the  highest  in- 
centive to  good  conduct. 

Much  care  should  be  taken  to  study  childrens'  minds 
and  hearts.  We  were  all  children  once,  and  can  call  to 
mind  what  we  then  were.  Paul  suggested  much  when 
he  said,  "  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  under- 
stood as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child,  but  when  1  became 
a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things."  Our  Savior  when  a 
man,  remembered  how  He  felt  when  a  child,  and  had  a 
tender  compassion  for  children.  His  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness to  them  are  touching  evidences  of  His  personal  in- 
terest. 

One  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  teacher  should  be  to 
inspire  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  duty.  Children  admire 
stories  that  illustrate  nobleness  of  character,  generosity, 
friendship  and  kindness.  Birds,  insects,  dogs,  and  cats, 
can  be  made  to  talk  to  them.  We  can  cull  flowers  by 
tlie  way,  and  weave  from  them  a  bouquet  of  thought,  and 
at  times  when  weariness  is  felt,  we  are  rea^y  to  regale 
them  with  a  pleasing  entertainment,  difiiising  new  life 
and  vigor  throughout  the  school.  You  may  think  you 
cannot  become  successful  Story  Tellers^  but  this  is  an 
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attainable  art.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  Abbots  and 
Peter  Parley.  Try  it.  Keep  trying  until  you  learn  it. 
You  can  begin  with  a  Bee,  Ant,  Squirrel,  or  Bird,  a  Snake 
or  a  Weasel.  Each  may  be  made  to  teach,  aptly,  some 
good  lesson,  for  ever  since  the  days  of  ^Esop  children 
have  loved  this  system  of  Object  Lessons. 

Higher  Grades  of  E*upils, 

Are  none  the  less  benefitted  by  these  appliances.  As 
mind  becomes  more  comprehensive,  it  is  capable  of  a 
more  manly  order  of  thought.  They  are  ready  to  receive 
models  of  character  elucidated  by  appropriate  biogra- 
phy. To  do  this,  we  must  re^d.  We  must  study  the 
good  and  great,  that  we  may  inspire  others  with  a  desire 
to  imitate  them. 

School  entertainments  are  forcible  and  pleasing  meth- 
ods of  awakening  agreeable  and  useful  associations  in 
the  youthful  mind,'  and  in  luring  it  on  in  the  pathway  of 
knowledge.  A  little  inventive  genius  in  constructing  ap- 
paratus, with  the  great  and  cheap  facilities  afforded  by 
apparatus  dealers  will  enable  any  earnest  teacher,  soon 
to  become  an  adept  in  striking  and  highly  entertaining 
experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

Our  youth  should  have  early,  a  correct  idea  of  good 
government.  A  school  is  a  State  or  Nation  in  miniature, 
and  by  analogy,  the  operations  of  one  can  be  understood 
by  the  other.  Men  and  women  are  but  grown  up  boys 
and  girls,  and  when  children  can  discover  the  nature  and 
limitations  of  their  rights,  and  the  reciprocal  obligations 
on  which  depends  our  safety,  happiness  and  peace,  they 
will  be  impelled  by  the  healthful  motives  to  obedient 
conduct  at  school,  which  afterwards  will  make  them  good 
citizens.  The  wise  response  of  the  Greek  philosopher, 
to  the  enquiry,  "  What  should  boys  learn  at  school  ?"  was, 
"  What  they  will  practice  when  they  become  men."  It 
hae  lost  none  of  its  force  by  time.  Let  them  early  learn 
that  they  mqst  yet  be  men,  and  that  their  present  work 
is  but  a  preparation  for  that  period,  and  that  he  who  acts 
most  nobly  in  youth,  will  be  expected  to  reach  the  most 
noble  standing  amongst  men. 
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It  is  more  easy  to  give  advice  than  to  follow  it,  and 
the  teacher  often  discovers  that  he  has  to  contend  with 
the  weakness  common  to  humanity,  a  readiness  to  be  ex- 
acting towards  others  and  yet  claim  indulgence  for  our- 
selves. He  who  would  give  force  to  his  teaching,  must 
himself  aim  to  live  up  to  his  own  ideal  model. 

Punctuality,  earnestness,  gentility,  modesty,  politeness, 
the  virtues  and  graces  that  blend  in  the  scholar,  the 
friend,  and  the  christian,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
teacher,  to  appreciate  his  high  calling  rightly,  must  con- 
sider himself  at  work  for  the  State,  the  social  circle,  and 
the  church,  for  time  and  for  immortality.  He  is  opening 
the  channels  of  thought  and  action  for  the  future,  as  well 
as  for  the  present.  His  work  will  not  perish  with  him. 
It  will  live  on,  and  on.  He  casts  his  bread  upon  the  wa- 
ters to  be  found  after  many  days. 

Another  element  of  character  in  a  successful  teacher 
is  jnoral  courage.  We  display  a  true  manhood  best  when 
in  trouble.  On  such  occasions  we  must  fall  back  on 
self-control,  self-energy,  and  moral  courage.  In  these 
are  found  the  true  dignity  and  nobility  of  character. 
We  make  life  real  and  earnest,  and  learn  how  to  grapple 
with  difficulty  and  to  rise  above  it,  rather  than  cowardly 
and  faithlessly  to  despond  and  fail. 

The  teacher,  whatever  the  estimation  the  world  may 
have  of  him,  is  a  great  motive  power  in  the  earth.  He 
who  trains  the  children  gives  character  to  the  nation. 
In  this  work  will  be  found  the  preparation  for  the  future 
statesman,  orator,  and  philanthropist.  In  the  school- 
room, under  the  teacher's  lessons,  for  good  or  evil,  for 
weal  or  woe,  the  plans  of  life  are  laid,  and  the  germ  of 
manhood  expands  and  opens.  Let  every  reader  feel  the 
greatness  of  the  work,  and  if  well  performed,  its  noble- 
ness. Make  it  so,  and  in  harvest  you  will  gather  golden 
sheaves.  When  you  are  old  a  generation  of  men  and 
women  will  meet  you  with  blessings  in  remembrance  of 
the  past. 
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EXAMINATIONS  FOR  PROMOTIONS. 


i} 


BY  HAMILTON   S.  m'rAE. 


It  is  the  design  of  this  article  to  consider: 

First  When  examinations  for  promotions  should  be 
made. 

Second.    How  to  make  them. 

Since  a  large  proportion  of  pupils  desire  to  begin  their 
school  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term,  an  an- 
nual examination  for  promotion,  at  the  close  of  the  win- 
ter term,  will  tend  to  maintain  the  same  relative  number 
of  pupils  in  the  several  rooms  throughout  the  year.  The 
only  serious  objection  to  making  promotions  at  the  time 
suggested  arises  from  the  consideration  that  an  extra 
number  of  classes  may  be  thrown  into  the  High  School, 
before  it  is  relieved  by  the  graduating  exercises.  It  ia 
submitted,  however,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
have  these  exercises  in  the  early  Spring,  that  the  gradu- 
ates may  be  ready  to  respond  to  the  demand  for  employ- 
ment incident  to  this  season  of  the  year. 

But  whatever  time  may  be  fixed  for  annual  promotions, 
it  will  often  be  advisable  to  examine  for  promotion  indi- 
viduals in  the  higher  grades,  and  both  individuals  and 
classes  in  the  lower  grades.  The  monthly  written  exam 
inations,  which  are  required  in  all  thoroughly  organized 
schools,  will  present  an  opportunity  for  judging  when 
these  exceptional  cases  should  occur. 

To  conduct  an  examination  fairly,  it  is  necessary  to  fix 
a  minimum  standard  for  promotion.  This  standard  should 
be  such  as  all  of  sound  mind  may  attain  by  regular  atr 
tendance  and  industrious  habits.  A  general  average  of 
75  per  cent.,  with  a  requirement  of  not  less  than  60  in 
every  branch,  is  as  convenient  as  any  other.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  examination  should  embrace  all  the  studies 
of  the  class  or  department  from  which  the  pupil  is  to  be 
transferred.  The  questions,  for  the  most  part,  should  be 
in  writing,  and  have  due  reference  to  the  degree  of  sever- 
ity previously  required. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  as  to  examinations 
in  the  several  Common  School  branches : 


\ 
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READING. 

For  admiseion  to  a  High  School,  where  extraordinary 
care  should  be  exercised  to  discover  the  relative  standing 
t)f  the  candidates,  allow  each  to  read  the  same  selection, 
not  in  the  hearing  of,  but  apart  from  each  other.  For  a 
credit  of  100  per  cent,  there  should  be  proper  position, 
correct  pronunciation,  distinct  articulation^  and  full  ex^ 
pression.  For  entire  failures  in  these  several  respects, 
deduct  10,  20,  30,  and  40.  As  to  the  degree  of  failure  in 
any  case,  the  teacher  who  has  courage  to  exercise  an  in- 
dependent judgmentVill  be  most  likely  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. To  such  a  teacher,  after  a  little  practice,  the  con- 
scientious observance  of  the  reader's  voice  and  manner 
will  vividly  suggest  the  proper  deductions. 

ORTHOGRAPHT. 

Let  20  words  be  written  or  printed  on  paper  or  slates* 
Take  off  5  for  each  word  incorrectly  spelled. 

WRITINO. 

Make  proper  allowance  for  the  grade  of  the  pupils. 
The  relative  progress  should  be  shown  by  the  credits. 
The  marking  should  indicate  the  degree  of  improvement, 
rather  than  the  absolute  attainments  of  the  pupils.  If 
pupils  have  made  such  progress  in  writing  as  would  enti- 
tle to  promotion,  in  case  other  work  is  done  as  well,  do 
not  mark  below  76  per  cent 

ARITHMETIC. 

Combine  the  results  of  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic. 
Examine  candidates  for  High  School  separately  in  Oral 
Arithmetic,  giving  to  each  the  same  questions.  Mark 
down  freely  for  great  hesitation  or  deficient  analysis.  If 
two  examples  only  are  given,  allow  25  for  each  prompt 
analysis.  In  Written  Arithmetic  allow  10  for  each  of  the 
5  examples,  deducting  5  if  the  requisite  explanation  is 
wanting.  In  the  simple  abstract  examples  intended  for 
practice  in  the  fundamental  rules,  deduct  according  to 
number  of  figures  wrong ;  but  when  the  object  is  to  test 
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the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  in  reference  to  a  general  prin- 
ciple, as  the  placing  of  a  point  in  the  division  of  decimals^ 
the  failure  should  be  regarded  as  almost  total. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

As  in  most  other  subjects,  the  higher  the  class  the 
broader  the  topics  should  be.  What  State  is  east  of  In- 
diana is  as  difficult  for  a  beginner  to  answer  as  for  an  ad- 
vanced pupil  to  bound  the  United  States  and  locate  the 
capital.  Some  care  should  be  taken  to  frame  the  ques- 
tions with  a  view  to  convenience  in  marking.  Where 
simple  questions  are  asked,  in  connection  with  those  very 
difficult,  several  of  the  simple  questions  may  be  arranged 
Under  one  of  the  ten  numbered  heads. 

HISTORY. 

Frame  most  questions  so  as  to  require  an  answer  em- 
bracing  date,  place,  person,  and  cause.  The  most  import 
ant  element  in  the  answer  is  the  assignment  of  the  proper 
cause  of  the  event. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  examination  should  be  topical,  by  all  means.  In- 
stead of  asking  how  many  bones  in  the  skull,  ask  for  a 
description  of  the  skull. 

GRAMMAR. 

Make  the  questions  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  such 
as  \ 

1.  Name  and  define  the  parts  of  speech. 

2.  Name  and  define  the  cases. 

Ten  questions  on  most  subjects,  properly  frauied,  will 
bring  out  to  better  advantage  the  systematic  mind,  than 
a  larger  number  possibly  can. 

The  judicious  examiner  will  not  be  slow  to  discover 
that  no  specific  rules  for  conducting  examinations  can  be 
given,  which  will  be  applicable  to  every  school,  much 
less  to  the  various  circumstances  of  each  individual  case^ 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


•  ♦ 


NAMES  AND  POSTAL  ADDRESS  OF  EXAMINERS. 

The  following  H.ot  gives  the  names  and  postal  address  of  Examiners 
80  far  as  reported.  Those  starred  were  reappointed ;  all  others  are 
new  appointees.  The  changes  are  greater  than  we  anticipated,  and 
we  fear  greater  than  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  demand. 

In  a  few  cases  we  know  from  personal  aoqaaintance  that  the  for- 
mer incnmhents  were  the  leading  educators  of  their  counties,  yet  for 
some  cause  they  were  not  reappointed.  This  non-appointment  may 
have  arisen,  in  most  cases,  possihly  in  all,  from  the  wish  of  the 
incumbent ;  in  some,  from  a  local  prejudice  ;  and  in  others,  from  an 
earnest  and  fearless  discharge  of  duty.  (For,  lamentable  as  it  is,  a 
man  may  do  too  much,  and  do  that  much  too  well,  for  present  popu- 
larity. Heroes  they — and  of  whom  the  world  may  not  be  worthy, 
yet  heroes  still).  We  trust,  however,  that  this  latter  cause  has  in  no 
case  been  operative  in  producing  a  single  change  named. 

The  blanks  indicate,  not  the  nlsence  of  an  appointment,  but  the 
absence  of  a  report  of  appointment.  Below  we  give  the  names 
reported  to  date,  July  10th : 

Adams 'S.  0.  Bollman Decatur. 

Allen 'J.  H.  Smart Fort  Wayne. 

Bartholomew *Amos  Burns Columous. 

Benton «S.  McMillen Oxford. 

Blackford »M.  S.  Stahl Hartford  City. 

Boone Jas.  M.  Sanders Lebanon. 

Brown . 

Carroll 'J.  W.  Fawcett Delphi. 

Cass  »Jno.  C.  Brophy Logansport. 

Clark •Geo.  W.  Lee  Charlestown. 

Clay W.  H.  Atkins Bowling  Green. 

ainton    E.  H.  Staley  Frankfort. 

Crawford  Jno.  M.  Smith Leavenworth. 

Daviess »Jno.  R.  Phillips Washington. 

Dearborn . 

Decatur Jas.  R.  Hall Greensburg. 

DeKalb W.  H.  Mcintosh Auburn. 

Delaware •T.  J.  Brady Muncie. 

Dubois 'A.  J.  Strain Jasper. 

lakhart »Valols  Butler Goshen. 

Fayette J.  L.  Blppetoe Connersyille. 

Floyd P.  V.  Albright New  Albany. 
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Fountain -. 

Franklin    »W.  B.  Maddock BrookviUc 

Fulton '  A.  V.  House Rochester. 

Gibson •W.T,  Stilwell Oakland  atr. 

Grant    »G.  W.  Harvey Marion. 

Greene    •L.  B.  Edwards Bloomlield. 

Hamilton S.  N.  Cochran  Noble«vUle. 

Hancock ____ . 

Harrison    »A.  W.  Brewster Gorydon. 

Hendricks   *A.  J.  Johnson Danville. 

Henry Daniel  Ne why New  Castle. 

Howard    »R.  Vj»ile Kokomo. 

Huntin^n •«.  A.  Curran Huntington. 

Jackson *J.  K.  Hamilton Brownstown. 

Jasper •S .  P.  Thompson  Rensseter. 

Jay Thomas  Bosworth      Portland. 

Jefferson »P.  R.  Vernon  Manvilte. 

Jennings John  Carney Vernon. 

Johnson     ^_.^_«__      -. 

Knox •  W.  B.  Robinson    Vhiccnnes. 

Kosciusko J.  H.  Carpenter Warsaw. 

Lagrange    *A.  P.  Randolph Lagranp. 

Lake J.  H.  Ball Cedar  Lake. 

Laporte W.  P.  Phdon Laportc, 

Lawrence    J.  B.  Crow Bedford. 

Madison »0.  P.  Stone Anderson. 

Marion * W.  A.  Bell Indianapolis- 

Marshall T.  McDonald Plymouth. 

Martin H.  A.  Peed Dover  Hill. 

Miami   ♦G.  I.  Reed Peru. 

Monroe . 

Montgomery Jno.  W.  Fuller CrawfordaviUe. 

Morgan J.  H.  Henry Martinsville. 

Newton    O.  P.  Henry Adriance. 

Noble -— 

Ohio    — '. 

Orange . 

Owen  W.  R.  Leach Freedom. 

Parke 

Perry H.  J.  May Cannelton. 

Pike  — Jiio.  K.  Patterson Petersburg. 

Porter T.  Keen Valparaiso* 

Posey »M.  W.  Pearse Mount  vernoD. 

Pulaski G.  W.  ainger Winamac 

Putnam    »L.  L.  Rogers Greencastle. 

Randolph     »J.  G.  Brice Winchester. 

Klpley     — . 

Rush J.  M.  Hodson Carthage. 

Scott Jacob  HoUenbeck     Lexington. 

Shelby James  MlUeson Shelby ville. 

Spencer -. 

Starke J.  E.  Short Knox. 

Steuben    *L.  R.  Williams    Oriand. 

St.  Joseph  «E.  Sumption South  Bend. 

Sullivan   . 

Switzerland      *R.  F,  Brewington Vevay. 

Tippecanoe  »H.  S.  Dakin Lafayette. 

Tipton »C.  N.  Blount Tipton. 

Union    A.  W.  Plnkerton Liberty. 

Vanderburg    
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VennUlion D.  G.  Terry Newport. 

Vijjo   Thos.  B.  Long Terre  Haute. 

Wabash *Alvah  Taylor Wabash. 

Warren M.  T.  Case  Williamsport. 

Warrick  »J.  D.  Forrest Boonville. 

Washington . 

Wayne   *Jes8e  H.  Brown Richmond. 

Wells 'J.  S.  McCleary Bluflfton. 

White . 

Whitley »I.  B.  McDonald Columbia  aty. 


CITY  BONDS. 


Trustees  have  freqoently  inquired  of  us  for  a  suitable  form  of 
bond  for  raising  funds  for  building  school  houses,  in  accordance  with 
an  act  approved  March  11,  1867.  In  order  to  answer  these  inquiries, 
we  sent  for  and  obtained  the  form  of  bond  adopted  by  Shelbyyille, 
Shelby  county,  and  here  insert  the  same  : 

No BOND.  $ 

Office  of  City  Clerk, 

Shelbyyiixk,  Imd^ 186. . 

Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Shelby  ville,  pay  to  John  Smith,  or  order, 
on  the day  of 18. . . .,  the  sum  of dol- 
lars   .  ,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of per  cent,  per  annum 

from  the  date  hereof;  parable  at  the  City  Treasurers  Office  in  said 
City. 

Attest: 

City  Clerk. 

Mayor. 

STATE  OF  INDIANA,) 
County  of  Shblby,       V    ss. 
City  of  Shklbyville.  ) 

I,    ,  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Shelby- 

ville,  do  certify  that  the  annexed  bond  was  Issued  on  the day 

of ,  18. . .  ,  in  accordance  with  the  proYislons of  an  ordi- 

Qaace ,  passed  by  tbe  Common  Council  of  said 

City,  on  the  ... .  day  of ,18 

In  witness  whereof  I  hare  hereunto  set  my  hand  and   affiled  the 
«eal  of  said  Citjs  this    . .    day  of . . .  18 

CityQerk. 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANT. 


i 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


As  we  arc  just  entering  the  Institute  work  of  the  current  yean  a 
few  remarks  concerning  Institutes  seem  appropriate  at  this  time. 
We  notice  first  the  legal  provisions. 

The  school  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  Examiner  to  hold  an 
Institute  in  his  county  as  often,  at  least,  as  once  each  year.  It  pro- 
vides further,  for  the  closing?  of  all  public  schools  in  the  county  while 
the  Institute  is  in  session.  As  there  has  been  some  doubt  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  giving  the  teachers  legal  notice  of  the  proposed 
Institute,  we  would  here  remark  that  it  is  believed  the  requiremeotF 
of  the  law  will  be  met  whenever  a  teacher  is  informed  by  either 
Trustee  or  Examiner  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  Institute. 
This  information  must,  however,  be  given  to  the  teacher,  and  not 
announced  merely  in  a  general  manner  to  the  public.  A  newspaper 
announcement  is,  therefore,  not  sufficient,  unless  such  means  are 
used  as  will,  without  fail,  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  all  the  teachers  of 
the  county. 

The  object  of  this  closing  of  the  schools  is  to  give  teachers 
an  opportunity  of  attending  the  Institutes.  At  this  point,  it  will, 
however,  be  observed,  that  the  law  does  not  make  it  obligatory  on 
teachers  to  attend  these  Institutes.  In  this  particular  the  law  has 
been  criticised  by  many.  We,  however,  defend  the  law,  claiming 
that  the  law  makers  had  cause  to  believe  that  every  teacher  properly 
imbued  with  the  noble  spirit  of  his  calling,  would,  on  all  practicable 
occasions,  avail  himself  of  this  valuable  means  of  improvement,  and 
that  he  would  do  this  without  the  interposition  of  law.  The  facts  , 
of  the  last  three  years,  however,  compel  us  to  admit  that  this 
assumption  so  complimentary  to  the  teacher  has  not  been  sustained 
in  its  fullest  sense.  Nevertheless  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will 
be  better  sustained  in  the  future,  as  t-eachers  come  to  under- 
stand 'and,  consequently,  to  appreciate  Institutes  better.  At  this 
point  we  make  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  That  Examiners  should,  if  practicable,  issue  certificates  of 
attendance  to  every  member  of  the  Institute,  who  shall  have  been 
regular  and  faithful  during  the  session.    If  it  be  not  practicable  to 
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•3o  ihis,  tbey  may  give  the  teacher  credk  for  this  attendance  on  his 
license. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  Trastees  in  employing  teachers  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  of  their  attendance  or  non-attendance  at  the 
Institutes,  giving  to  it  its  due  merit  in  determining  the  teacher's 
|)er  diem.  ^ 

Other  things  equal,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  suy  that  the  teacher 
who  regularly  attends  and  faithfully  engages  in  the  exercises  of 
his  county  Institute,  is  better  qualified  to  teach  than  the  teacher  who 
habitually  neglects  or  refuses  to  attend  these  In>titu(es.  Conse- 
quent upon  this  last  fact,  the  Examiner  and  Trustee  should  pursue 
the  course  indicated  above. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  seems  proper 
to  state  that  the  money  drawn  from  the  County  Treasurer  is 
not  to  be  used,  as  some  have  supposed,  in  paying  the  per  diem 
of  the  Examiner.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  used  in  defraying 
the  necessaiy  expenses  of  the  Institute,  such  as  printer's  bills 
for  circulars,  (if  anjr  be  issued,)  traveling  expenses  of  lecturers, 
pay  for  labors  of  instructors,  if  any  of  eminence  and  ability  be 
brought  from  a  distance.  The  Examiner  is  to  be  paid  from  the  same 
-source  whence  he  is  paid  for  his  general  duties,  such  as  visiting  schools, 
fliakiDg  reports,  &c.  If  any  Examiner  or  other  person  is  in  doubt 
on  this  point  let  him  read  the  first  clause  of  the  43d  section  of  the 
school  law.  This  clause  reads  as  follows :  "  The  said  School  Exam* 
iner  shall  receive  three  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required  by  this  act,  to  be  paid 
oat  of  the  •ardvnary  county  revenue.*^  In  our  judgment  this  decides 
the  point  at  issue  with  a  clearness  that  puts  it  bejond  controversy. 
Lest,  however,  all  may  not  see  it  thus,  we  call  attention  to  the  words 
tvery  dap  employed  in  the  discharge  of  duties  required  by  thw 
act.  This  act,  i.  c,  this  general  school  law  requires  him,  (the  Exam- 
iner,) to  beexployed  five  days  in  every  year,  in  holding  an  In^stitute. 
This  labor  i.s,  therefore,  as  specifically  required  by  this  act,  as  is  the 
labor  of  visiting  schools,  making  reports,  &c.,  hence  its  to  be  paid 
for  in  the  sane  manner  and  from  the  same  source  as  other  labors  are 
paid  for.  Again,  as  to  the  source,  the  law  is  explicit,  namely,  "<A« 
ordinary  county  revenue.^*  Therefore  the  essential  point  in  this  part 
of  the  law  is  this,  that  the  Examiner  is  not  authorized  by  law  to  ap- 
propriate this  money  to  himself  and  then  levy  a  tax  on  the  teachers  to 
pay  the  expenses  named  above,  printer's  bills,  lecturers'  bills,  &c.  Any 
Examiner  who  does  this  is  clearly  violating  the  law,  and  should  be  dealt 
with  accordingly.  Second,  and  cognate  to  this,  it  was  the  design 
of  the  Jegislature  to  make  the  Institute  as  nearly  free  of  charge  ae 
possible  to  £very   teacher  in  the  county.     We   hope  the    above 
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will  make  this  part  of  the  law  dear  to  those  who  have  entertained 
doubts  concerning  these  points. 
Passing  from  the  legal  consideration  of  Institutes,  wc  notice 

IT.     THE   MANAGEMENT  OF  INSTITUTES. 

Though  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  both  large  and  important  the 
limits  of  this  artiele  demand  brevity. 

The  management  of  an  Institute  is  at  once  difficult  and  delicate. 
It  is  noplace  for  novices  or  bunglers.  The  time  of  the  teaehersi^ 
too  precious,  and  the  ends  to  be  subserved  too  sacred  for  this.  Let 
parvenuSi  therefore,  who  would  rush  into  this  work  without  con- 
sideration beware.  No  one  has  a  right  to  infiiet  for  one  hoar,  sij- 
ing  nothing  of  one  week,  his  ignorance,  or  twaddle  upon  a  body  of 
earnest,  truth- loving,  and  truth -seeking  teachers.  Wo  betide  him 
who  will  do  this  willingly  and  knowingly.  As  a  few  specific  elements 
in  the  management  of  an  Institute  we  would  name  the  following : 

1.  Programme  of  Hxerdses. — There  should  be  provided  and 
placed  on  the  blackboard,  or  in  some  other  i^ace  aceessible  to  all,  a 
programme  of  exercises.  This  should  embrace  the  entire  ezerciije^ 
of  the  day,  and,  unless  for  extraordinary  reasons,,  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to.*  When  we  say  strictly,  we  use  the  word  in  its  strongest 
sense.  Hence  we  xnean  not  only  that  no  exercises  shall  be  displaced, 
but  that  each  exercise  shall  have  the  exact  time  allotted  it— every 
moment  of  that  time,  not  one  minute  more.  We  have  seen  Insti- 
tutes run  in  such  manner  thai  though  the  programme  was  on  the 
board  before  the  teachers,  they  never  knew  the  hour  of  any  exer- 
cise. Some  plodding  instructor,  or  some  wordy  lecturer  was  allowed  to 
stretch  one  hour  into  two^  thus  allowing  one  exercise,  like  Aaron's 
serpent,  to  swallow,  or  at  least,  deran|^  all  the  rest.  This  should  be 
prohibited  absolutely.  The  programme  of  any  day  may  be  modified 
for  the  next^  but  this  modification  should  be  made  before  the  exer- 
cises of  the  next  day  begin;  and  after  it  is  made  it  should  be 
adhered  to  with  scrupulous  exactness,  unless  for  urgent  reasons  as- 
indicated  above. 

2.  Modes  of  Inttruction. — ^At  present  there  are  two  general  modes 
of  giving  instruction  in  Institutes.  One  may  be  called  the  lectare 
mode,  the  other,  the  recitation  mode.  These  each  have  their  advan- 
tages and  their  disadvantages. 

The  lecture  mode  gives  a  larger  number  of  £siets  to  a  larger  number  of 
teachers  in  the  same  time,  but  it  fails  in  drill.  It  gives  the  teacher  much 
infoi  mation  about  the  what  and  the  how  of  kis  business,  but  it 
does  not  take  him  thiough  the  do  of  it.  Under  this  method  the 
teacher  often  fails  totally  and  discouragingly  to  be  able,  on  return- 
ing to  the  school  room,  to  apply  the  principles  and  methods  v> 
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fliiently,  (aod  may  be  logicaUy^)  set  forth  by  the  profeseioDal  talker. 
Added  to  all  this,  there  are  few  things  that  tire  teachers  or  other 
people  more  than  being  lectured  to,  t.  «.,  talked  at,  for  six  hours  a 
day  for  five  consecutive  days.  This  is  pleasant  enough  and  easy 
enough  for  the  talkers,  especially  if  there  be  fiye  or  six  of  them  as  ia 
usaal.  bat  it  is  prostrating,  almost  crushing  to  the  hearer.  To 
make  labor  relishable  we  must  perform  it  rather  than  bear  it ;  we  must 
be  active  rather  than  passive  agents.  We  speak  from  the  experienoe» 
of  our.<ielYes  and  others ;  hence  with  the  more  confidence  press  this 
upon  the  attention  of  Institute  managers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recitation  method  gives  a  smaller  amouor 
of  knowledge,  bat  usually  on  specific  subjects,  and  within  definite 
limits,  and  as  a  consequence  subject  to  the  teacher' s  command .  Added 
to  this,  the  pupil,  6r  pupil  teacher,  becomes  the  doer  rather  than  the 
hearer,  consequently  is  interested  and  profitted,  because  he  is  dainff 
rather  than  hearing.  Consequent  upon  the  fact  that  the  teacher  was 
practiced  in  doing  rather  than  in  hearing,  he  will  go  home  able  to 
apply  at  least  all  the  methods  in  which  he  was  trained. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  on  this  point,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
these  two  methodd  should  be  blended,  whenever  such  is  possible. 
Arithmetic,  for  instance,  should  be  recited;  Theory  and  Practiee 
lectured. 

3.  Questions  and  Criticisms. — At  the  end  of  each  lecture  or 
recitation,  a  short  period  should  be  appropriated  for  questions 
by  the  class  or  Institute,  as  the  case  mi^  be.  These  questions 
should  touch  matter  and  method,  and  may  reach  the  manner 
of  presentation  by  the  instructor  or  lecturer.  These  should 
never  degenerate  into  playfulness  or  captiousness.  At  the  close 
of  each  day  there  should  be  a  short  report  from  critics  previously 
appointed.  This  report  sliould  touch  manner,  matter,  pronuncia- 
tion, grammar,  A;c.,  in  nhort  aJl  matters  legitimately  belonging  to 
the  Institute.  These  criticisms  must  be  given  and  taken  pleasantly, 
aod  always  in  the  spirit  of  professional  courtesy. 

4.  Discussions : — A  frhort  period  of  every  Institute  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  discussions.  The  themes  of  discussion  should,  in 
general,  be  chosen  with  a  due  reference  to  the  intere^it  and  improve- 
ment of  the  younger  members  of  the  Institute.  It  should  be  a 
general  rule  in  the  management  of  an  Institute,  to  encourage,  and 
when  practicable,  to  call  out  the  younger  and  more  diffident  teachers. 
Perhaps  no  occasion  is  more  favorable  than  that  afforded  by  discus- 
Bion,  provided  the  theme  be  chosen  with  proper  regard  to  their  ex- 
perience and  ability. 

These  discussions  may  be  held  near  the  close  of  the  Institute,  in 
the  afternoon,  or  they  may  bo  held  in  the  eveqing  in  the  absenyQe  of 
public  lectures. 
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5.  Memoranda : — As  many  suggestions  are  made  and  modes  pre- 
sented, it  will  be  impossible  for  any  teacher  to  remember  all.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  necessity,  for  any  who  woald  derive  the  higbeet 
advantage  from  the  Institute,  to  provide  themselves  with  blank  books, 
in  which  they  may  make  notes  of  anything  they  may  wish  to  retain. 
These  notes  though  meager,  and  crude,  may  be  expanded  and  classi- 
fied at  leisure,  after  the  close  of  the  Institute. 

6.  Room^  Blackboards^  Etc.: — Suitable  rooms,  blackboards, 
seats,  desks,  diarts,  crayon,  &c.,  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
ah  Institute.  And  by  the  term  suitable,  as  applied  to  roomf,  ve  do 
Dot  mean  the  dark  and  dingy  basement  of  some  dilapidated  church, 
which  has  been  tenantless  for  ten  months ;  nor  do  we  mean  that  you 
are  to  send  for  brooms  to  sweep  out  the  rooms,  after  the  teachers  have 
assembled,  and  for  a  hammer  and  nails  to  repair  the  seats,  before  the 
teachers  can  be  seated  for  the  opening  exercises.  We  are,  however, 
glad  to  know  that  such  matters  have  occurred  only  in  a  sfnall  number 
<)f  counties,  but  while  they  occur  in  a  single  county,  they  occur  in  one 
county  too  many.  They  are  a  shame  to  the  Examiner,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  any  Examiner  Tfho'  will  allow  such  to  occor 
the  second  time,  richly  deserves  public  censure,  and  should  by  aB 
means  receive  his  deserts. 

That  portion  of  the  law  which  requires  the  Examiner  to  *'  hold, 
or  cause  to  be  held^  an  Institute,^'  likewise  requires  him  to  make  all 
other  needed  provisions  for  the  success  of  such  Institute.  No  Ex- 
aminer may  therefore  plead  want  of  legal  authority  for  these  things. 
To  the  great  majority  of  Examiners  these  remarks  do  not  apply. 
Let  only  those  to  whom  they  apply  give  heed. 

7.  Sociability ;— One  of  the  incidental,  yet  one  of  the  appropri- 
ate works  of  an  Institute,  is  a  cultivation  of  the  social  element  As 
«ome  may  deem  this  sentiment  a  little  novel,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  many  of  our  pleasing  remembrances  of  professional  associations 
are  direct  results  of  Institute  sociabilities  and  Institute  friendships. 
Let  sociability,  therefore,  receive  proper  attention.  As  a  means  to 
this  end  we  would  suggest  that  a  short  period  be  set  apart  early  in 
the  session  for  introductions  and  the  formation  of  acquaintances. 
By  this  each  member  has  a  week  in  which  to  use  and  enjoy  his  social 
capital,  whilst  if  acquaintances  are  not  formed  until  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  they  are  of  short  use,  and  yield  but  small  pleasure.  We  do 
Dot  think  we  over-estimate  this  element,  therefore,  we  commend  it  ia 
the  consideration  of  the  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  the  Institote. 
For  surely  all  turn  with  delight  to  the  pleasing  remembrances  of 
early  friendships. 

There  are  many  other  points  that  will  require  the  careful  atteotioa 
of  the  successful  Institute  manager,  but  our  article  being  already  oo- 
duly  long,  we  omit  all  others  for  the  present. 
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Hoping  that  these  Fnggeetions  may  be  of  some  value  in  giving  in- 
creased efficiency  to  the  great  Institute  work  of  our  State,  they  are 
cordially  commended  to  all  whom  they  may  concern. 


GRADUATION  IN  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

The  Indianapolis  Training  School  opened  in  the  spring  of  '67, 
graduated  its  first  class  last  June.  The  class  numbered  fourteen, 
and  gave  promise  of  a  future  of  extended  usefulness  in  the  profess- 
ion. The  exercises  were  not  such  as  is  usual  on  graduation  days, 
papers,  essays  and  orations,  but  were  in  our  judgment  much 
better,  namely,  model  recitations.  Some  of  the  subjects  were  Pho- 
nic Spelling;  Lesson  on  a  Bird;  Lesson  .on  Music;  Lesson  on 
Plants.  Some  of  these  lessons  were  admirably  conducted,  and  all  so 
as  to  give  satisfaction.  This  school  being  f>ustained  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  teachers  for  the  schools  of  Indianapolis,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  give  all  of  the  graduates,  if  possi- 
ble, a  place  in  these  schools. 

The  following  is  the  Diploma  given  each  graduate : 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  of  the  INDIANAPO- 
LIS PLTBLIC  SCHOOLS.     DIPLOMA.     This  is  to  certify,  that 

,  has  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  instruction 

and  practice,  Elementary  and  Preparatory,  in  the  INDIANAPOLIS 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  and  is  deemed  qualified  to  teach  Reading, 
Spelling,  Writing,  Drawing,  English  Grammar,  Geography  and 
Arithmetic,  together  with  such  incidental  subjects  as  pertain  to  the 
Principles  and  Processes  of  Primary  Instruction,  in  accordance  with 
the  most  modem  and  approved  methods. 

,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

[seal.] ,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools, 

,  Principal  of  the  Training  Schools. 

Indianapolis,  Ind., 18 — . 


GRADUATION   IN   THE    TERRE    HAUTE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Terre  Haute  Public  Schools  graduated  ten  pupils  from  the 
High  School  at  their  Commencement  in  June.  The  Terre  Haute 
papers  speak  in  commendable  terms  of  the  exercises,  and  of  the  in- 
dividual efforts  of  the  members  of  the  class.    We  have  not  seen  the 
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form  of  diploma  given.  We  are  furnished  however  with  a  beautiM 
and  appropriate  song,  composed  by  one  of  the  teachers,  and  suBgoii 
the  occasion.  The  author  of  this  song  is  Miss  Meiley,  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  High  School.  With  pleasure  we  present  this  song  to 
our  readers.  It  is  an  honor  alike  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  its 
author : 

[Class  Sono] 
WEAVERS  OB^  LIFE. 

BT  MISS  MEIUEY. 

The  Shuttle  flies  fast, 

That  weaves  out  at  last. 
The  pattern  we  make  with  our  lives. 

God  giant  to  our  woof, 

Instead  of  reproof, 
'•  Well  done,"  when  the  Master  arrives. 

With  skill  fVom  above, 

We'll  weave  roses  of  love, 
'Mid  the  sharp  stinging  thorns  of  despair; 

Sweet  lilies  of  peace. 

On  the  baok  -ground  of  gdef. 
That  the  beauty  of  both  may  appear. 

Weave  the  full  golden  ear, 

In  the  brown  sheath  of  care, 
Grapes  rich  with  the  red  wine  of  lift ; 

Weave  linen,  inwrought 

With  the  gold  tint  of  thought. 
And  the  purple  of  passionate  strife. 

In  the  Master's  design, 

May  our  finished  work  shine, 
Transferred  to  the  curtain  above, 

For  the  temple  of  soula. 

As  eternity  rolls, 
To  show  forth  His  unmeasured  love. 

Brave  Weavers  toil  on 
At  the  magical  loom 
Which  fashions  the  web  of  each  heart; 
Choose  wisely  each  strand. 
Oast  sure  from  the  hand, 
■     The  shuttle  that  flies  like  a  dart. 

Weave,  weave  lor  the  land, 

Where  no  false  weaver  stands, 
With  the  perishing  fiibrics  of  time ; 

But  the  work  of  a  day, 

All  their  gaudy  display. 
Doomed  to  fkde  in  the  presence  sublime. 
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METEOROLOGICAL. 

Meteorolo^cal  Report,  from  the  Indiana  State  University,  for  the 
Montbof  June,  1868. 

Mean  Temperature, 71*^.56 

Maximum  Temperature,        (Wednesday,  17th,)  92°.5 
Minimum  Temperature,         (Wednesday,  10th,)  47^.5 
Warmest  Day,                        (Tuesday,  16th,)        82^.08 
Coldest  Day,                "         (Sunday,  21  st,)         58*^.87 
Barometer,  Mean  Height,        -        -        -        .     29.249  in. 
Highest,               (Sunday,  7th,)  29.432  in. 
Lowest,                (Friday,  19th,)         29.039  in. 
Relfttive  Humidity,  (I.OO  denotes  complete  satu- 
ration of  the  air,) .69 

Amount  of  Rain, 2.91  in. 

Number  of  Rainy  Days, 7 

Cloudiness,  (10  deroteij  entire  cloudiness,)  4.39 
Velocity  of  Wind  per  hour,  (Robinson's  Ane- 
mometer,)         1.565  milefir 

Prevailing  Winds,  North,  South-West  and  South. 

The  Temperature  of  June,  in  its  mean,  its  maximum,  its  warmest, 
and  its  coldest  day,  has  been  about  ten  degrees  warmer  than  that  of 
May ;  and  in  its  minimum,  about  five  degreef^  warmer.  The  moist- 
ure of  the  air  has  been  about  the  same,  the  cloudiness  less,  and  the 
amount  of  rain  much  less.  The  mean  hight  of  the  Barometer  ha)>> 
been  higher,  and  the  range  much  less,  both  indicating  less  rain. 

Compared  with  the  general  average  of  the  State,  the  mean  temper- 
at«re,  and  doudiness,  are  nearly  the  same;  the  moisture  of  the  air, 
and  the  amount  of  rain,  less.  The  mean  hight  of  the  Barometer  is 
also  less.  D. 


TRIBUTE  OP  RESPECT. 

On  receipt  of  President  A.  R.  Benton's  resignation,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  North  Western  Christian  University  paf^sed  the  fol- 
lowing highly  complimentary  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  the  North  Western  Christian  ITni- 
versity  have  received,  with  sincere  and  profound  regret,  the  resignu- 
tkm  of  A.  R.  Benton,  of  the  office  of  President  and  Professor  in  the 
University. 

2.  The  Board  have  felt  compelled  to  accept  tbe  said  resignation, 
only  because  tendered  without  reserve  or  conditions. 

3.  In  accepting  President  Benton's  resignation,  the  Board  feel 
ealled  upon  to  express  their  high  appreciation  of  his  character  and 
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ability,  by  recognizing  in  him  alike  the  high-toned  and  polished  gen- 
tleman, the  thorough  and  critical  scholar,  and  the  pure  and  deToted 
christian. 

4.  As  an  educator  we  believe  he  has  few,  if  any,  superiors;  in 
discipline  happily  blending  that  gentleness  and  firmness  which  at 
once  secure  affection  and  command  respect ;  with  an  absorbing  inter- 
est in  the  great  question  of  education  at  large,  and  a  singular  devo- 
tion  to  the  moral  welfare,  as  well  as  the  literanr  progress  and  success 
of  the  school  with  which  he  has  been  connected  for  the  long  term  of 
thirteen  years,  he  has  justly  earned  as  he  certainly  receives,  our  un- 
reserved and  unqualified  respect. 

5.  While  we  regret  the  necessity  which  takes  him  from  the  Pres- 
idency of  our  Institution,  we  can  but  congratulate  the  one  which  hu 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  hi8  services ;  and  we  express  the  fer- 
vent prayer  that  hib  life  may  long  be  spared  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  cno>en  labors,  and  that  tho:$e  labors  may  be  as  abundantly  blessed 
in  the  future  as  tney  have  been  abundantly  successful  in  the  past. 

Elijah  Goodwin,  Presidmi. 
M.  M.  B.  Goodwin,  Secretary. 


METHODS,  EXPERIENCES,  PRACTICES. 

religious  exercises  in  opening  school. 

The  influence  of  Opening  Exercises  in  schools  is  sometimes  under- 
valued.     Many  teachers  pass  through  the  formula,  much  as  they 
would  ring  the  bell,  or  call  the  roll.     It  is  with  them  a  duty  to  be 
performed ;  they  acknowledge  the  salutary  effect  upon  the  pupils,  bat 
have  not  the  eye  of  faith  to  see  any  lasting  beneficial  results  in  the 
future.    Experience  teaches  that  impressions  formed  in  youth  aiv 
hard  to  be  eradicated,  and  the  religious  instruction  given  each  morn- 
ing for  ten  months  must  produce  a  desirable,  or  an  undesirable  effect 
Watchfulness  is  necessary  to  prevent  these  exercises  becoming  a  mere 
form,  and  this  avenue  of  good  be  closed.     Much  depends  upon  the 
manner  of  the  teacher.     I  was  present  at  the  opening  of  a  neighbor- 
ing school  not  long  since.     The  pupils  were  very  attentive  during  the 
reading  of  a  well  belected  portion  of  Scripture,  and  joined  eamestlf 
in   i-epeating  the  Lord's  prayer;   but  almost  before  the  lastwordti 
were  hushed,  the  teachers  sharp  command  of  *'Take  Arithmetics" 
beemed  to  sever  at  one  stroke  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.   The 
transition  was  too  sudden ;  to  me  it  was  startling.     If  a  hymn  bad 
been  sung,  or  an  appropriate  story  read,  the  harmonizing  inflnence 
would  have  been  felt,  at  least  throughout  the  day.    In  the  school 
room,  moral  instruction  properly  given  is  the  secret  of  suoccssW  gov- 
ernment.   In  this  way  we  appeal  to  the  highest  motives.    Trne,  some 
seem  to  be  destitute  of  any  noble  qualities,  and  no  place  is  it  more 
necessary  to  have  discriminating  expediency  than  in  the  school  rooB* 
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No  teacher  should  be  satisfied  with  his  labors  unless  he  is  bettering 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  papils.  It  is  not  enough  to  cultivate  the 
intellect.  If  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  each  morning  be  earnestly 
devoted  to  instilling  intelligent  views  of  religious  duties,  the  good  ef- 
fect cannot  be  over-estimated. 

M.  J.  A. 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY^ 

Editor  Indiana  School  Journal  :— I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
annoance  that  the  Boanrd  of  Trustees  of  the  State  University,  at  their 
recent  session,  made  provision  for  Normal  Instruction  in  this  Insti- 
tation. 

The  public  Schools  are  now  making  large  demands  for  teacher» 
having  normal  training.  Desirous,  therefore,  of  meeting  these  de. 
mands,  to  the  extent  of  the  means  at  their  disposal,  the  Board 
eBtablished  this  department. 

In  connection  with  that  of  English  Literature,  this  department 
will  be  in  charge  of  Profes^sor  George  W.  Hof«,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  has  just  been  elected  to  this  position. 
Professor  Hops  is  so  favorably  known  to  the  citizens  of  Indiana  as  an 
educator,  that  no  eulogy  is  necessary  ;  the  simple  announcement  that 
he  has  been  elected  and  accepted  the  position  will  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  duties  will  be  ably  and  faithfully  performed. 

I  comujend  this  department  to  the  attention  of  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching,  and  cordially 
invite  their  presence  at  the  opening  of  the  next  Collegiate  year. 

Respectfully,  Wm.  Hannaman, 

Indianapolis,  July  6, 1868.  President  Board  of  Trustees. 


More  New  School  Houses. — Attica,  Fountain  county,  is  just 
completing  a  fine  new  school  house  large  enough  to  accommodate 
near  four  hundred  pupils. 

Martinsville,  Morgan  county,  is  Just  completing  a  superior  house. 
We  do  not  know  the  precise  capacity  or  cost ;  have  heard  the  cost  esti- 
mated at  $14,000. 

Mishawaka,  St.  Joseph  county,  is  putting  up  a  superior  building 
for  the  size  of  the  town. 

Bedford,  Lawrence  county,  as  we  are  informed  by  Examiner  May, 
is  just  taking  the  initiative  for  the  erection  of  a  building  worth 
from  $15,000  to  $18,000. 

We  hear  of  others,  but  have  not  specific  facts,  hence  defer  notice 
for  the  present. 
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iNflTTTtrrES. — ^We  have  the  following  authentie  infbtmation  con* 
cerning  the  time  of  holding  iDstitutes : 

Fayette  county  opens  Augast  17th ;  Knox  county,  at  YinceDnes^ 
August  17 ;  Clark  county,  Charlestown,  Augast  24th ;  Wajoe 
county,  Dublin^  August  Slst ;  Warrick  county,  August  Slst,  D.  E. 
Hunter,  Superintending;  Harrison  county,  September  7th,  and 
Jasper  county,  October  6th,  instead  of  September  28th,  as  formerly 
announced. 

We  should  be  pleased  if  all  Examiners  would  send  a  notice  of 
time  and  place  of  their  respective  Ini«titnteB.  If  such  were  done 
teachers  and  school  officers  could  often  arrange  their  labors  so  as  to 
visit  the  Institutes  uf  their  neighboring  counties.  Examiners,  please 
note  the  above,  and  do  not  fail  to  give  place  as  well  as  time.  It  is 
quite  as  necessary  to  know  where  to  go,  as  when  to  go. 

Honor  to  the  Dead. — At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  of  Asbury  University,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  raii^e 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  over  the  graves  of  Professor 
W.  C.  Larrabee  and  Mrs.  Larrabee.  Further  notice  of  this  enter- 
prise will  probably  appear  in  these  columns. 

The  students  of  Asbury  University  are  raising  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  in  honor  of  Professor  B.  T.  Hoyt. 

Let  the  worthy  dead,  be  honored ;  their  names  being  inscribed 
upon  monuments  of  marble,  and  their  memories  sweetly  embalmed 
in  the  heart. 

Dedication. — In  the  latter  part  of  June,  Winchester  dedicated 
her  handsome  new  School  Hou^e.  Dr.  Nutt,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, delivered  the  principal  address. 

Catalogues. — We  had  intended  giving  a  summary  of  facts  from 
the  Catalogues  of  the  various  institutions  of  the  State,  but  the  Dom- 
ber  i>ent  is  so  Email,  we  defer  until  next  issue. 

Biographical. — Our  next  issue  will  contain  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Miles  J.  Fletcher,  the  fourth  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  this  State.  Many  reader?  of  thete  pages,  have  a  tear 
ful  remembrance  of  his  tragic  death. 

N.  W.  C.  University.— Rev.  0.  A.  Burgess,  the  Pastor  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Indianapolis,  takes  the  Presidency  of  the  N. 
W.  C.  University,  vice  President  Benton  resigned. 

Indiana  Female  College. — The  grounds  and  buildings  of  the 
Indiana  Female  College,  located  at  Indianapolis,  were  recently 
at  auction.    The  school  will  be  discontinued  for  the  present. 
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DoiKG  OooD. — ^Napoleon  onoe  entered  a  oatbedral  having  in  it 
twelye  siWer  statutes,  and  on  being  told  that  they  were  the  twelve 
Apostles,  he  said,  ^'Take  them  down  and  melt  them  into  ooin,  and 
let  them  go  about  doing  good,  as  their  Master  did.'' 

Shadows. — Many  of  the  shadows  that  fall  aoross  the  path  of  life 
are  thrown  by  onr  own  bodies*    We  too  oAen  stand  in  our  own  light 

Aristotle. — A  dancer  once  said  to  Aristotle,  you  cannot  stand  on 
one  foot  as  long  as  I  can.  ''No,"  replied  the  philosopher,  ''but  a 
goose  can." 


FROM   ABROAD. 

Mathsw  Vassak,  founder  of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepiie, 
Mew  York,  died  June  22d,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

Thb  Oswego  Nobhal  School  of  New  Tork,  graduated  at  its 
last  Commencement,  twenty-eight  students.  Classified  by  sex  the 
nuniber  stood,  ladies  27,  gentlemen  1. 

Ths  Massaghusbtxs  Lsoislatueis  has  recently  refused  to  pass 
a  law  prohibiting  corporal  punishment  in  the  Public  Schools  of  thai 
State. 

Ths  Suprsms  Couet  of  Iowa  has  recently  decided  that  col- 
ored children  are  entitled  to  admission  to  any  and  all  grades  of  Pul^- 
Uc  Schools  in  that  State. 

Board  of  EDn<7ATi0N. — The  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  at  its  recent  session  in  Chicago,  created  a  Board  of  Ed^ 
ucation  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  Centenary  Educational  Fund> 
and  the  Sabbath  School  Fund,  of  that  denomination. 

Nashville,  Tenn. — It  will  doubtless  be  remembered  that  the 
three  National  Educational  Associations  meet  at  Nashville,  on  the 
I9th  inst,  continuing  in  session  until  the  2l8t.  These  Associations 
are  the  Teachers'  Association,  the  Normal  Association,  and  the  Su- 
perintendents' Association,  all  National  in  their  character. 

The  Superintendents  Association  will  discvss  the  following  themes : 

1.  School  Disirtct  Organization, 

2.  School  Funds, 

3.  &A00I  Supervinon, 

4.  Sdiool  StatiiHcf. 

It  is  stated,  in  a  general  way,  that  Bailroads  running  into  Nash- 
ville, will  cany  members  at  half  tare.    But  this  statement  does  not 
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say  specificaUy  how  far  these  roads  will  oarry  members,  whether  t9 
the  first  station,  the  tenth  station,  or  to  Indianapolis,  St.  Loais,  or 
New  Orleans. 

A  Female  Banker.— It  is  said  that  among  the  Wall  Streeter^ 
of  New  York,  is  a  woman,  who  has  so  pulled  the  mystic  wires  of 
that  mystic  place,  as  to  make  thirty-fiye  thousand  dollars,  ($35,000,) 
within  six  months.  Another  proof  that  woman  can  do  something  b 
this  world. 

England.— John  Bright,  of  England,  recently  nsed  the  foUoir- 
ing  complimentary  language  concerning  American  edncation:  "I 
have  never  heard  in  the  United  States— I  speak,  of  conrse,  under 
correction — that  there  has  heen  much  or  anything  done  in  the  forma- 
tion of  what  we  call  technical  edncation ;  and  yet  I  will  undertake 
to  say  ihat,  looking  to  the  short  period  daring  which  the  United 
States  have  heen  a  considerable  nation,  there  is  n^  nation  in  the 
world  that  has  surpassed  these  States  in  the  progress  that  has  boea 
made  by  them/' 
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Language  and  the  Study  op  Language  :  Twelve  Lectures  on 
the  Principles  of  Linguistic  Science.  By  William  D.  Whitney, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit,  and  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages  id 
Yale  College.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  12  mo.  pp. 
489. 

This  is  a  work  of  unusual  merit.  All  the  constituent  elements  of 
this  merit  cannot  even  be  named  here,  much  less  considered.  First  of 
these  we  notice  a  vigor  of  original  thought  running  through  the 
entire  work.  It  is  obvious  on  the  slightest  investigation,  that  thi» 
work  is  no  ^^compilation*'  of  other  men's  thoughts.  It  bears  unmis- 
takable marks  of  the  crucible  heat  of  the  author's  own  brain. 

Second,  it  is  bold,  yet  not  violent.  It  attacks  with  seeming  fear- 
lessness some  of  the  old  theories,  and  sustains  some  of  the  new  with 
the  same  fearlessness,  and  yet,  in  either  case,  without  violence. 
Under  the  first  of  these  is  his  attack  on  the  "  Divine  Origin  of  Lan- 
guage. "  Under  the  second  is  his  defence  of  the  "  Phonetic  System'' 
of  spelling.  In  each  of  these  oases,  his  analysis  is  close  and  vigoraiu ; 
and  if  it  does  not  always  carry  conviction,  it  will  carry  trouble  to 
•  his  opponent.  In  defence  of  the  Phonetic  system,  he  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

"Of  all  the  forms  of  linguistic  con versatism,  or  purism,  orthograptac 
purism  is  the  lowest  and  the  easiest,  for  it  deals  with  the  mere  exter- 
nal shell  or  dress  of  language,  and  many  a  one  can  make  stout  fight 
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in  behalf  of  the  right  spelling  of  a  word,  whose  opinion  as  to  its  pru- 
nunciation  even,  and  yet  more  its  meaning  and  nice  application, 
would  possess  do  authority  or  value  whatever ;  hence  it  is  also  the 
commonest,  the  least  reasonable,  and  the  most  bigoted/' 

This  we  present  as  a  specimen  of  his  fearless  and  incisive  argu- 
ment on  this  subject.  We  trust  that  neither  he  or  others  who  wield 
sharp  pens  and  strong  logic  will  cease  to  agitate  until  our  orthographic 
evils  shall  in  some  degree  be  remedied,  or  proved  hopelessly  irreme- 
diable. In  either  case  there  will  be  gain ;  in  the  first,  there  will  be 
advance ;  in  the  second,  qaiescence  under  an  incurable  evil. 

There  are  other  excellences  in  this  work  which  our  limited  space 
forbids  ns  to  notice. 

In  conclusion,  we  commend  this  book  as  one  of  rare  value  to  any 
student  of  languace. 

The  Elementary  and  Complete  Examiner,  or  the  Candi- 
date's Assistant.  By  Isaac  Stone,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Kena- 
sha  High  School.    New  York  :  Barnes  &  Co.,  16  mo^.  pp.  214. 

This  book  with  all  others  of  its  kind,  must,  in  order  to  satisfactory 
results,  assume  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  conditions,  numely : 
That  the  questions  here  presented  exhaust  each  given  subject ;  or  that 
Examiners  will  unconsciously,  or  intuitively,  or  otherwise,  ask  the 
!»ame  questions  as  here  presented.  Either  of  these  we  suspect  to  be 
an  assumption  that  neither  theory  or  experience  sustains.  Conse- 
quently the  questions,  as  any  others,  are  good  so  far  as  they  go,  and  so 
far  as  the  Examiner's  questions  may  happen  to  be  the  same  as  these. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Examiner  uses  this  book,  and  so  informs 
the  teachers  beforehand,  then  he  has  done  in  effect  no  more  nor  les^ 
than  he  would  have  done  had  he  printed  his  questions  on  slips  of 
paper  and  sent  copies  to  each  applicant  some  days  before  examina- 
tion. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible:  Comprising  its  Antiquitieb, 
Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  History,  with  numerous 
Illustrations  and  Maps,  Engraved  expressly  for  this  Work.  By 
Wm.  Smith,  Classical  Examiner  of  the  University  of  London.  S. 
S.  Scranton  &  Co.,  National  Publishing  Co.,  Cincmnati.    pp.  1017. 

One  of  the  most  favorable  indications  of  the  present  day  is  the  rap- 
idly increasing  thirst  for  biblical  knowledge,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  demand  is  being  met,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  publication  of  such 
works  as  the  above. 

This  dictionary  claims  to  be  prepared  under  the  direction  and 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Smith  himself,  and  to  contain  ^'a  foil  and 
accurate  account  of  every  place  and  name  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
which  can  possibly  need  explanation,— of  every  animal,  plant  or 
mineral  alluded  to  by  the  Sacred  Writers,  and  of  every  custom  and 
article  of  use,  among  Jewish  and  contemporary  nations,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  Bible  or  Apochiypha.    The  most  recent 
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researches  of  Robinson,  Layard,  Kawlinson,  and  many  other  explor- 
KTH  in  Bible  lands,  here  render  their  aid  in  determining  quedtions 
hitherto  unsettled,  or  in  correcting  the  mistakes  of  previous  investi* 
gators.  It  contains  also  a  sufficiently  complete  history  and  analj^s 
of  each  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  while  adequate  biographical 
sketches  are  given  of  each  of  the  inspired  penmen,  and  of  every  his- 
torical character  mentioned  in  the  Bible, — every  article  being  entirely 
reliable,  and  many  of  them  the  results  of  the  ripest  and  rarest  schol- 
arship, and  embodying  the  substance  of  whole  treatises  upon  their 
respective  subjects.  The  simple  explanations  of  this  work,  unlike 
the  expositions  of  a  commentaiy,  admit  of  no  denoniinatiooal  or 
sectarian  coloring,  and  it  is,  therefore,  equally  valuable  to  Bible 
readers  of  every  diversity  of  belief." 

The  Readable  Dictionary,  a  Topical  and  Synonymic  Lexicon, 
containing  several  thousand  of  the  more  useful  terms  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.  By  John  Williams,  A.  M.  New  York :  A.  ti. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  12  mo.  pp.  iidO. 

This  work  classifies  according  to  subjects,  as  geography,  philosophy, 
chemistry,  morals,  religion,  &c.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  this 
classification,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  save  novelty  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  an  intense  desire  to  classify.  On  the  other  hand,  it  necessi- 
tates an  index  which  at  once  requires  time  and  labor. 

The  iBNEiD  of  Virgil,  with  Explanatorv  Notes.  By  Thomas 
Chase,  A.  M..  Professor  in  Harvard  College.  Philadelphia.  Eldridge 
&  Brother,  16  mo.  pp.  415. 

Artistically  this  is  a  very  attractive  volume,   paper  smooth,  firm, 

and  fair ;  type  clear  and  open,  and  covering  strong  and  tasteful.    In 

subject  matter,  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pages  are  devoted  to 

the  original  text,  and  the  remainder,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 

to  notes  and  indices. 

A   Manual  of  Anglo-Saxon    for    Beginners,  comprising  a 
Grammar,  Reader,  and  Glossary,  with   Explanatory  Notes.    By 
Samuel  M.  Shute,  Professor  in  Columbian  College,  Washington, 
D.  C.    New  York  :  Leypold  &  Holt,  16  mo.  pp.  196. 
The  mastery  of  this  work  would  be  much  the  same  as  the  ma^^teiy 

of  a  foreign  tongue.    Thu-?,  for  I  love  we  have  Ic  lupie,  and  for  ihfi 

best  of  the  Sen-ators^  we  have  Se  betsta  witena. 

Phonic  Charts. — We  are  indebted  to  Harper  &  Bros,  for  a  series 
nf  Phonic  Charts  of  sounds  in  tne  English  Language.  These  will 
^eatly  aid  any  teacher  or  pupil  who  lias  not  had  a  previous  training 
in  phonics. 

Engraving  of  General  Grant. — We  tender  our  thauLj  i^ 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  for  a  copy  of  Marshall's  "  Fine  Engraved 
Portrait  of  General  Grant.''  Of  all  the  pictures  of  the  various  kind* 
which  we  have  seen  of  General  Grant,  we  have  not  seen  one  which 
hO  faithfully  represents  the  original  as  this. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  MILES  J.  FLETCHER, 

FOURTH  SUPT.  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
BY  W.  B.  FLBTCHBR,  M.  D. 

Carlisle  says  that  **  a  well  written  biography  is  quite  as 
rare  as  a  well  spent  life."  And  even  though  we  fail  in 
I  writing  a  good  biography,  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  write 
I  of  a  life  that  was  good  in  itself,  and  lived  to  a  good  pur- 
!  pose.  The  subject  of  the  following  sketch  was  born  in 
I  Indianapolis,  in  1828,  when  our  now  flourishing  Capital 
was  but  a  village  of  log  houses  in  the  Western  woods. 

The  advantage  for  early  education  was  limited  in  those 
days  to  a  few  months  winter  "  schooling,"  after  the  old 
manner  of  "  birch  rod  book  learning."  Miles  was  a  son 
of  the  late  Calvin  Fletcher,  who,  although  he  emigrated 
into  the  wilderness  at  an  early  day,  had  gained  for  him- 
self a  good  general  and  classical  education;  and  also 
brought  with  him  from  New  England  that  love  of  educa- 
tional advancement  which  characterizes  the  sons  of  the 
land  of  steady  habits.  So  that  notwithstanding  the  very 
short  term  of  winter  schools,  Miles,  with  his  other  bro- 
thers, had  constantly  the  advantages  of  a  home  instruc- 
tion, which  was  of  more  value  in  building  the  noble  char- 
acteristics of  his  nature  than  all  the  day  schooling  or 
College  courses. 
1 
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In  those  days  polite  indolence  was  not  one  of  the  re* 
quirements  of  society,  and  particularly  among  the  boys. 
A  good  home  spun  suit  for  Sunday,  and  a  well  patched 
•uit  or  two  for  working  and  school  days  was  considered  a 
capital  outfit  for  a  youth ;  and  with  part  of  Saturday  for 
fishing,  skating,  or  other  sports,  boys  thought  they  weif 
well  oflf. 

Miles  J.  Fletcher  at  the  age  of  sixteen  w^as  a  fine  speci- 
men of  a  Western  farmer  boy.  He  was  well  made,  not 
overly  polished  in  manners,  nor  particular  in  person. 
Good  nature  and  cheerfulness  were  sure  to  abound  in  hit 
presence,  although  he  was  easily  fretted  and  teased  by 
the  actual  wrong  doing  or  maliciousness  of  others.  To 
say  that  he  was  a  pious  youth,  and  devoted  to  Sabbath 
School  instruction,  would  be  to  repeat  one  of  those  com- 
mon biographical  fictions  with  which  it  is  deemed  neces- 
Bary  to  garnish  so  many  modern  "  sketches.''  He  did  i^w 
to  attend  Sunday  School  when  his  teacher  was  able  to 
answer  the  questions  that  the  curious  mind  of  the  scholar 
propounded,  but  a  dry  recitation  of  verses,  or  a  long 
speech  by  some  wandering  agent  whose  duty  partly  is  to 
lecture  Sunday  School  children  by  the  hour  upon  topicf 
of  little  interest,  or  at  least  beyond  childish  comprehen- 
sion ;  these  things  caused  a  disgust  which  never  wore  off. 
Even  at  this  early  age  his  clear  comprehension  and  good 
common  sense  showed  him  the  perfect  ridiculousness  of 
many  of  the  misguided  means  of  instruction  for  the  youth- 
ful mind. 

But  boyhood  has  flown  on  rapid  wings;  the  winter 
school,  the  farm,  the  firesicje  instruction,  above  all,  have 
done  their  work  and  given  a  goodly  mould  to  the  charac- 
ter and  the  body  of  the  coming  man.  Already  three  bro- 
thers have  preceded  him  in  college,  and  with  proud  ambi- 
tion he  labors  to  join  them.  Although  the  usefulness  of 
one  eye  had  been  lost,  he  toiled  valiantly  with  the  re- 
maining orb  to  master  the  requirements  for  his  college 
examination. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  came  the  close  of  the  first  act  ol 
his  lifes  drama,— alas !  to  end  in  the  third,  a  tragedy. 

How  perfectly  our  lives  are  divided  into  chapters,  sec- 
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tions,  and  acts.  Well  do  I  remember  the  day  that  the  old 
«tage  coach,  with  four  prancing  horses,  stopped  at  the 
door,  and  the  small  trunk  well  stored  with  home  made 
raits  was  handed  up  and  buckled  in  the  hoot.  When 
Miles  said  good  bye ;  with  bounding  heart  of  hopeful  boy- 
hood overflowing  with  hot  tears,  he  drives  away  from 
femiliar  scenes,  dear  friends  and  loved  associates,  and 
enters  on  a  new  world  of  strange  experiences. 

In  1847  he  entered  Brown  University,  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  at  which  institution  he  graduated  with 
honor  in  1852,  having  interluded  his  years  of  student  life 
by  a  year  of  home  work.  He  was  prominent  in  his  class 
for  his  general  knowledge.  He  cared  but  little  for  math- 
ematics, although  he  acknowledged  its  importance; 
and  he  was  never  deep  in  love  with  the  classics ;  but  in 
historical  information  and  logic  he  stood  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  his  fellows.  On  passing  events  and  things 
gone  by  he  was  a  living  encyclopedia.  At  this  period  his 
love  for  reading  amounted  almost  to  a  mania. 

Mr.  Fletcher  frequently  spent  his  college  vacation  vis- 
iting the  various  factory  villages  and  farming  districts, 
distributing  books  and  tracts  for  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union.  And  on  these  journeys  he  gained  much 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  for  he  could  talk  with  any- 
body, and  gauge  himself  in  thought  with  any  mind,  from 
the  smallest  child  to  the  greatest  scholar. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  while  spending  a  vacation  in  the 
village  of  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  influenced  by  a  letter  from  a 
brother,  he  became  a  sincere  and  earnest  inquirer  for  the 
Path  of  Life.  And  He  who  has  said  ^^  Seek  and  ye  shall 
find,"  soon  opened  the  '*  wicket  gate  "  to  one  who  knocked 
and  asked  with  his  whole  soult  Without  a  moment's 
delay  he  identified  himself  with  religion.  He  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  one  in  which  he  was 
trained  from  a  child ;  he  took  an  active  yet  modest  part 
in  the  college  and  class  prayer  meetings,  and  with  new 
light  and  zeal  taught  a  class  that  had  long  been  under 
his  charge  in  Sabbath  school.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  well  to  give  Prof.  Fletcher's  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
«id  given  to  a  seeker  of  religion  by  previous  Sabbath 
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school  instruction.  At  the  time  of  his  change,  or  a  little 
before  it,  a  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  came  upon  many  of 
the  students  of  Brown  University.  Some,  reared  under 
the  cold,  rationalistic,  semi-infidel  influences  that  charao 
terize  certain  portions  of  New  England,  were  incarcerated, 
at  their  first  awakening,  in  Doubting  Castle ;  and  only 
after  long  and  severe  struggling  were  enabled  to  break 
away.  But  Prof.  Fletcher  remarked  that  all  whose  minds 
had  been  prepared  by  early  Sabbath  school  teachings 
escaped  all  the  gloom  of  doubt,  and  the  temptations  to 
skepticism. 

Before  his  graduation,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  had 
determined  on  the  career  of  a  teacher.  To  him  the  pre- 
paration of  the  mind  and  heart  for  the  world's  broad  field 
of  battle  was  a  high  and  holy  calling.  Immediately  upon 
taking  his  first  degree  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature,  to  which  he  had  previously 
been  elected  at  Indiana  Asbury  University,  at  Green- 
castle.  With  characteristic  zeal  and  energy  he  labored 
in  his  department.  He  had  the  faculty  of  rendering  his 
branches  entertaining  to  the  students.  He  was  the  firiend 
to  his  pupils,  not  holding  them  off  by  any  false  notions  of 
professional  dignity,  but  wooing  them  to  companionship 
by  the  kindness  of  his  manners.  He  visited  them  in  sick- 
ness ;  closed  their  eyes  in  death  ;  gave  encouragement  to 
them  in  their  despondency,  and  employment  to  amehorate 
their  poverty. 

His  life  as  a  professor  was  intermitted  by  a  year  given 
to  the  assistance  of  his  father,  and  a  year  spent  at  Cam- 
bridge Law  School.  The  truth  is,  he  was  so  efScient  with 
his  hands,  head,  and  heart,  that  there  was  a  constant 
temptation  on  the  part«of  his  Mends  to  tax  his  time  and 
strength. 

In  the  fall  of  1860  he  was  elected  as  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  for  the  State  of  Indiana.  In  this  ca- 
pacity his  labors  were  incredible.  But  Prof  Fletchw 
brought  honest  industry  and  system  to  bear  so  effica- 
ciously, that  at  the  time  of  his  melancholy  death  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  office  was  in  fine  working  order. 

And  all  this  was  accomplished,  notwithstanding  the 
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drain  upon  his  time  incident  to  the  rebellion.  When  the 
firing  upon  Sumter  aroused  the  nation,  he  assisted  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor,  in  the  drilling  of  raw  recruits  for 
the  three  months'  service  at  Camp  Morton.  Immediately 
thereafter,  by  appointment,  he  visited  the  armories  of 
New  England,  and  purchased  the  first  arms  for  our  State. 
In  August,  1861,  he  made  an  arduous  and  dangerous  jour- 
ney to  Western  Virginia  in  search  of  his  brother.  Dr.  Wm. 
B.  Fletcher,  who  was  captured  in  July  by  the  rebels.  On 
the  same  iraternal  errand  he  visited  Washington.  When 
the  whereabouts  of  his  brother  was  ascertained,  he  spent 
many  weeks  in  ameliorating  his  condition  and  in  achiev- 
ing his  release,  by  exchange,  from  the  loathsome  ware- 
house prison  at  Richmond. 

At  home  again,  he  resumed  his  system  of  county  visita- 
tion, and  lecturing  on  education;  until  once  more  inter- 
rupted to  hasten  with  the  first  boat  that  reached  Pitts- 
burg Landing  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Shiloh,  to  carry 
relief  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  Here  he  labored  with 
such  assiduity  that  he  brought  on  an  infirmity  that  would 
have  gone  with  him  through  a  long  life.  And  this  came 
in  addition  to  a  chronic  affliction  that  was  gradually  sap- 
ping away  his  constitution. 

The  marked  traits  of  Prof.  Fletcher's  character  were 
energy,  honesty,  generosity  and  cheerfulness.  His  untir- 
ing industry  is  known  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  native 
State.  He  did  much  work  and  he  did  it  well.  At  College 
he  sawed,  split  and  carried  in  his  own  wood — when  a  Pro- 
fessor he  plowed  his  own  field,  and  cultivated  his  own 
garden.  These  are  little  things,  but  they  indicate  the 
DQian.  He  was  frank  and  outspoken  to  a  fault.  He  hated 
what  he  esteemed  a  meanness,  and  often  made  open  tilt 
and  tourney  against  it  in  the  impulsiveness  of  his  nature, 
where  quiet  opposition  would  have  been  more  efficacious 
and  prudent. 

He  was  big-hearted — ever  so  kind  and  considerate  of 
the  poor  and  down-trodden  that  he  entered  with  all  his 
heart  into  their  cause.  This  same  heartiness,  coupled 
vith  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  spirits,  was  the  secret  of 
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his  popularity.    As  a  boy  and  man  he  was  the  soul  of 
every  company  in  which  he  was  thrown. 

Prof.  Fleteher  was  not  a  politician  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term.  No  other  office  or  place  in  the  gift 
of  the  State  would  have  seduced  him  from  his  professor- 
ship. But  a  desire  to  teach  in  a  larger  field,  and  a  hope 
to  do  more  good,  caused  him  to  take  the  nomination  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Prof.  Fletcher  was  a  man  expressing  constantly  snch 
liberal  views  on  various  topics,  that  he  was  occasionally 
accused  of  being  too  generous  in  politics,  and  sometimes 
of  being  atheistical;  but  those  who  knew  him  best  never 
entertained  such  thoughts. 

Be  was  a  man  whose  mind  had  been  enlarged  by  exten- 
sive knowledge,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  think  and 
reason  upon  all  subjects  with  a  liberal  and  generous  free- 
dom, and  could  not  become  a  bigot  to  any  sect  or  system 
whatever.  He  was  steady  to  his  principles,  yet  thought 
no  ill  of  those  who  differed  from  them.  This  was  the 
character  of  Miles  J.  Fletcher. 

I  might  fill  chapters  with  interesting  personal  remem- 
brances, anecdotes  and  incidents  connected  with  his  life, 
but  they  could  do  no  good.  That  he  was  loved  and  es- 
teemed by  the  thousands  of  educators  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  his  own,  is  evinced  by  files 
of  correspondence  condoling  with  us  in  his  decease,  and 
by  the  press  East  and  West  devoting  extensive  notices  of 
his  labors  and  his  too  soon — too  sad  end.  How  he  died» 
almost  every  one  who  reads  this  short  sketch  well  knows; 
but  for  those  who  did  not  I  append  a  notice  which  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  papers  at  the  time. 

DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  FLETCHER. 

"A  more  distressing  calamity,  one  more  appalling  in  its 
suddenness,  and  more  lamentable  in  its  consequences,  it 
has  rarely  been  our  duty  to  record  than  the  death  of  Prof. 
Miles  J.  Fletcher,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  this  State,  which  startled  our  city  yesterday,  and 
will  leave  a  track  of  pain  wherever  it  reaches,  all  over 
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the  State.  On  Saturday  night  he  left  the  city  strong  and 
well,  buoyant  and  hopeful  as  he  always  was,  and  full  of 
the  noble  work,  relieving  the  sick,  of  our  State  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  which  he  had  undertaken,  and  in  three 
hours  he  was  dead,  killed  instantly  by  one  of  those  fearful 
accidents  that  so  frequently  assail  the  railroad  traveler  in 
this  country.  The  cause  of  his  death  seems  not  yet  to  be 
certainly  known,  but  the  facts,  so  far  as  we  could  learn 
them,  are  about  as  follows: 

Prof  Fletcher  left  here  on  the  10  o'clock  night  train  for 
Terre  Haute,  in  company  with  Governor  Morton,  Dr* 
Bobbs,  Adjutant  General  Noble,  and  several  other  citi- 
zens, on  an  expedition  to  our  army  at  Corinth,  to  bring 
home  such  of  our  sick  there  as  were  able  to  travel,  and 
provide  hospital  stores  and  accommodations  for  the  others. 
At  Terre  Haute  they  took  the  connecting  train  to  Evans- 
ville,  which  reached  Sullivan,  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe, 
about  one  o'clock.  As  the  train  was  approaching  that 
station  it  ran  into  a  freight  car  which  had  been  left  either 
on  the  track,  or  on  a  switch  so  close  to  it  that  the  passen- 
ger cars  jostled  against  it,  and  the  noise  and  jar  of  the 
collision  made  Prof.  Fletcher  put  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  see  what  the  matter  was,  and  something,  probably 
the  freight  car  on  the  switch  which  the  train  was  passing, 
struck  him  on  the  side  of  the  head,  crushing  his  skull  and 
killing  him  instantly.  Whether  the  fatal  blow  was  given 
by  the  misplaced  car,  or  by  some  switch  bar  or  post,  we 
have  not  learned  at  the  time  of  writing.  Gov.  Morton 
telegraphed  at  once  to  this  city  the  sad  intelligence,  and 
made  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  return  of  the 
body  to  the  family.  It  arrived  here  last  night  at  half  past 
eight  o'clock." 

This  accident  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  May, 
1862.    The  following  is  another  account  of  the  accident : 

"The  special  train  of  Governor  Morton  and  suite,  which 
left  Terre  Haute  about  midnight  last  night,  met  with  a 
serious  accident  at  Sullivan,  twenty-six  miles  this  side  of 
Terre  Haute. 

A  large  stock  car,  which  had  been  left  standing  on  the 
side  track,  a  safe  distance  from  the  main  track,  and  as 
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usual,  left  perfectly  safe  at  10  o'clock,  was  pushed  up  the 
switch  until  the  forward  trucks  ran  off  the  side  track  rails. 
over  several  cross  ties,  leaving  one  truck  on  the  rails  and 
the  other  off.  The  engineer  did  not  discover  the  car  till 
too  late  to  prevent  the  accident. 

The  engine  struck  the  car,  smashing  it  up  completely, 
and  throwing  it  off  the  main  track,  but  barely  sufficient 
for  the  engine  and  cars  to  pass.  Prof.  Miles  J.  Fletcher, 
one  of  Gov.  Morton's  party,  who  was  partially  asleep  on 
a  seat  next  the  Governor,  awoke  at  the  shock,  and  raised 
the  window  and  had  just  put  his  head  out  a  few  inches  at 
the  moment  the  car  they  were  in  passed  the  disabled 
stock  car,  which  was  so  close  as  to  take  the  top  off  Prof. 
Fletcher's  head,  crushing  it  in  and  killing  him  instantly. 
The  Governor  raised  him  up,  but  he  only  gasped  twice 
and  expired.  A  portion  of  his  skull  was  found  some 
twenty  yards  from  the  spot,  and  the  car  inside  and  oat 
covered  with  the  blood  and  brains  of  the  lamented  Prof. 
Fletcher." 

Thus  at  the  early  age  of  84  Prof.  Fletcher  was  taken 
from  his  friends  and  his  field  of  usefulness.  I  knew  him 
well,  and  know  he  thought  it  a  small  matter  how  or  where 
a  man  died — ^but  how  he  lived,  and  what  he  accomplished 
was  the  great  question.  Prof.  Fletcher  was  not  a  man 
who  had  even  a  desire  for  riches,  and  he  died  as  poor  in 
a  financial  point  as  when  he  began  his  professional  career. 
Nor  had  he  made  provision  by  life  insurance  against  the 
sad  day.  But  the  good  he  did  while  living,  is  wealth 
enough.  The  kind  words  spoken  to  the  discouraged  and 
downcast — the  actual  means  of  which  he  deprived  him- 
self to  help  the  poor — have  won  a  kingdom  and  a 
crown. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  TEACHERS  KNOWING  MORE 
THAN  THEY  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  TEACH.* 


/^ 
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As  this  SDbject  is  stated,  there  might  be  several  meth- 
ods of  treating  it.  At  first  sight  it  would  be  easy  to  sup- 
pose that  a  teacher's  store  of  knowledge  should  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  amount  required  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  his  pupils,  and  that  if  they  know  little^  provided 
he  knows  more^  he  is  prepared  to  teach.  This  view  of  it 
would  only  encourage- the  evil  this  essay  is  designed  to 
correct.  I  have  taken  the  only  view  of  it  that  I  could 
take  to  make  anything  of  it :  That  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  necessary  before  a  person  begins 
to  teach,  no  matter  where  he  may  teach  or  what  may  be 
the  grade  of  his  pupils. 

This  subject  needed  its  defenders  ten,  or  even  five  years 
«go,  more  than  it  does  now,  although  the  errors  of  opinion 
and  action  it  is  intended  to  oppose  have  not  yet  been  re- 
moved. So  common  is  the  feeling  of  superiority  among 
the  inhabitants  of  an  old  country  over  those  of  a  new, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  over  those  of  the  back- 
woods, among  educated  persons  over  the  uneducated, 
that  many  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  promotion 
of  religion  and  education  have  been  overlooked.  A 
course  of  false  reasoning,  shown  more  by  actions  than 
words,  has  been,  and  is  pursued  by  many  whose  education 
should  have  taught  them  better. 

It  is  considered  perfectly  right  and  natural  that  the 
most  talented  and  highly  cultivated  preachers  and  teach- 
ers should  be  found  in  cities  and  towns,  but  that  any  kind 
of  a  preacher  or  teacher  is  good  enough  for  the  village  or 
country.  K  for  one  year  this  opinion  could  be  removed — 
if  the  best  ministers  were  sent  to  the  poorest  and  most 
ignorant  churches — if  the  best  educated  teachers  were 
selected  for  the  smallest  children  and  the  least  favored 
districts,  more  progress  would  be  made  in  religion  and 
education  in  that  one  year  than  than  there  will  be  in 

^  A.  Fftper  TZ9A  before  the  Patnam  County  Teaohen*  Association. 
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twenty  years  with  this  erroneous  opinion  prevailing  as  it 
does.  This  error  gains  double  strength,  too,  from  the  per- 
feet  agreement  of  both  teachers  and  people,  neither  con- 
sidering that  children  just  beginning  their  education  and 
pupils  whose  advantages  have  been  limited,  need  a^ood 
teacher  more  than  those  who  have  had  many  good  advan- 
tages, or  those  who  are  old  enough  to  help  themselves. 

Every  man  owes  it  to  himself  to  gain  all  the  knowledge 
he  can  without  neglecting  duty,  no  matter  what  hie 
sphere  may  be.  There  are  some  kinds  of  knowledge  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  those  who  engage  in  certain  trades 
or  professions,  that  would  be  unnecessary,  though  perhaps 
not  useless,  to  those  engaging  in  other  pursuits.  While 
it  is  certain  that  one  cannot  learn  everything,  it  is  also 
certain  there  is  much  ignorance  for  which  we  cannot  find 
a  good  excuse. 

Now,  what  is  required  of  teachers  by  the  law — by  the 
profession  and  by  the  people?  Should  teachers  know 
more  than  is  required  by  these  three  powers  ?  We  will 
read  what  the  law  requires.  *'The  School  Examiner  shall 
examine  all  applicants  for  license  as  teachers  of  common 
schools  of  the  State,  by  a  series  of  written  or  printed 
questions,  requiring  answers  in  writing  if  he  wishes  so  to 
do ;  and  in  addition  to  the  said  questions  and  answers  in 
writing,  questions  may  be  asked  and  answered  orally,  and 
if  from  the  ratio  of  correct  answers  and  other  evidences 
disclosed  by  the  examination,  the  applicant  is  found  to 
possess  a  knowledge  which  is  suflScient  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Examiner  to  enable  said  applicant  successfully  to 
teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  Orthography, 
Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Gram- 
mar,Physiology,  and  the  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  govern  such  a  school,  said  Examiner  shall  license  said 
applicant  for  the  term  of  six  months,  twelve  months, 
eighteen  months,  or  two  years,  according  to  the  ratio  of 
correct  answers  and  other  evidences  of  qualification  given 
upon  said  Examination,  the  standard  of  which  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Examiner." 

Dare  we  say  anything  against  the  law  ?  Doesn't  it  say 
how  much  teachers  should  know  ?    It  does  not.    That  is 
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left  with  the  Examiner.  I  never  before  thought  how  re- 
iponsible  the  position  of  County  Examiner  is.  The  law 
resolves  itself  into  the  judgment  of  the  Examiner.  If  "A* 
thinks  said  applicant  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  these 
branches  successfully  to  teach,"  &c.  ^  The  standard  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Examiner."  Now  there  may  be  circum- 
stances to  influence  the  Examiner,  such  a^s  the  wishes  of 
the  people  or  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  ratio  of  correct  answers  determines  the  time 
for  which  a  certificate  shall  be  granted,  as  if  a  teacher 
oughtn't  to  know  as  much  and  be  as  well  qualified  to 
teach  for  six  months  as  to  teach  for  two  years  or  twenty. 
Is  he  supposed  to  reach  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  in 
that  time  ?  A  poor  teacher  can  do  a  great  deal  of  harm 
in  six  months,  and  make  twelve  months'  work  for  a  good 
one. 

Again,  Examiners  may  not  agree  upon  a  standard.  A 
teacher  might  get  a  six  months  certificate  from  one  Ex- 
aminer, or  a  two  years  certificate  from  another,  upon  the 
iame  qualifications;  or  one  might  get  one  year's  certifi- 
cate in  one  county  and  a  two  years  certificate  in  another. 
The  law  is  ii\juring  the  profession  and  cheating  the  peo- 
ple, or  rather  the  children,  by  allowing  graded  certifi* 
cates.  The  amount  of  knowledge  necessary  for  a  teacher 
is  not  to  be  measured  solely  by  his  certificate.  Let  him 
be  able  to  teach  all  he  ought  to  teach,  or  let  him  not  teach 
at  all.  Let  the  term  teacher  everywhere  represent  edu- 
cation, cultivation  and  refinement,  and  we  may  know  that 
every  community  or  district  that  contains  a  teacher  has 
in  it  an  agent — active  and  powerful  for  the  promotion  of 
the  best  interests  of  humanity. 

Should  teachers  know  more  than  they  are  required  to 
teach — by  the  profession  as  it  is  ?  They  should  while  the 
standard  is  so  low.  Hardly  another  profession  is  so  im- 
posed upon  as  ours.  For  other  professions  a  certain 
Amount  of  study  is  necessary  besides  the  regular  studies 
»t  school,  while  in  ours  many  undertake  the  work  without 
much  if  any  preparation,  prompted  by  every  motive  but 
love  for  the  profession. 
To  supply  a  few  present  pecuniary  wants,  too  many  are 
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crowding  for  places  in  our  schools,  mere  drags  to  the  pro- 
fession. There  are  teachers  who  are  willing  to  be  consid- 
ered cheap — whose  education  has  been  cheap — whose  ac- 
quirements out  of  school  have  been  cheap,  and  all  of  whose 
aims  in  life  are  cheap.  Places  are  readily  filled  with  such 
teachers,  while  those  who  do  not  hold  themselves  cheap 
must  take  the  price  fixed  or  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 
The  sacrifice  of  a  few  dollars  is  the  least  part  of  the  sacri- 
fice. Every  teacher  who  regards  his  profession  as  he 
should,  has  a  pride  in  it,  and  how  humiliating  it  is  for  him 
to  know  that  he  is  powerless  to  help  himself— to  feel  that 
a  few  ignorant  people  and  cheap  teachers  are  to  decide 
what  his  wages  shall  be. 

But  our  profession  includes  women  in  its  ranks.  We 
read  in  letters  to  young  ladies,  and  advice  to  young  wo- 
men— and  there  is  plenty  of  it  such  as  it  is — that  woman 
id  a  dependent  creature.  There  is  advice  to  women  as 
wives,  mothers,  and  daughters,  but  none  to  women  as 
workers  and  teachers,  as  artists,  sewing  women,  or  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.  The  natural  inference  is,  that  when  a 
woman  becomes  dependent  upon  the  work  of  her  own 
head  or  hands,  she  is  ^^  out  of  her  sphere."  Men,  knoi^iiig 
how  such  a  feeling  hampers  a  woman's  powers  and  limits 
her  success,  are  selfish  enough  to  encourage  her  in  this 
belief,  and  in  nothing  is  this  shown  more  than  in  teachings 
Female  teachers  have  generally  not  received  the  same 
compensation  as  male  teachers.  It  has  not  been  consid- 
ered necessary  that  women  should  know  as  much  as  men 
are  required  to  know.  Hence  the  narrow  view  too  often 
taken  by  women  engaged  in  teaching.  A  man  chooses 
the  profession  of  teaching,  expecting  it  to  be  a  life-long 
occupation.  He  notes  the  successes  and  failures  of  one 
year,  and  profits  by  them  the  next,  and  so  on.  A  young 
girl  conmiences  teaching  with  no  such  intention.  Several 
motives  may  prompt  her  to  take  this  course,  but  hardly 
love  of  the  profession.  That  is  only  a  means,  not  an  end. 
She  starts  out  with  neither  professional  pride  nor  regard 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  profession.  Thousands  of 
women  are  in  this  profession.  What  amount  of  knowl- 
edge is  necessary  for  them  i    Just  as  much  as  for  the  men 
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in  the  same  work.    There  should  be  no  distinction  with 
regard  to  sex,  in  attainments,  professional  pride  and  skill, 
or  in  the  pay  for  the  labor  performed.    No  matter  whether 
a  woman  expects  to  teach  three,  five,  or  ten  years,  let  her 
teach  well.    Let  her  shrink  irom  no  professional  duty  be- 
cause she  is  a  woman.    Let  her  not  be  content  with  little 
wages,  or  go  round  hunting  summer  schools,  because  she 
does  not  know  enough  to  teach,  or  has  not  ability  to  gov- 
ern the  more  advanced  pupils  that  attend  in  the  winter. 
We  can  say  of  our  profession  as  Daniel  Webster  said  of 
his:  "There  is  always  room  in  the  upper  story."    But  we 
can  go  a  little  farther,  and  say  room  for  women  as  well  as 
for  men.    Should  teachers  know  more  than  the  people  re- 
quire them  to  teach  ?    The  people — a  word  synonymouB 
throughout  our  land  with  power.    The  people  give  us  our 
public  officers,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.     The  people 
have  the  money  too,  a  very  important  source  of  poww. 
What  do  the  people  require  their  teachers  to  know  ?    A 
little  more  than  the  children  know.    They  generally  want 
the  cheapest  teachers.    In  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  teachers 
are  selected  without  any  regard  for  their  qualifications, 
in  fact  everything  else  is  thought  of  first.    Miss  A.  is  se- 
lected in  one  district  because  her  brother-in-law  is  a 
Democrat,  and  has  influence  among  his  friends  of  the  same 
persuasion.     Miss  B.  is  chosen  by  the  Republicans  in 
another  district.     Miss  0.  is  elected  by  the  members  of 
her  church.     Miss  D.  excites  the  pity  of  the  people  in 
another  district,  because  ^^  she  is  a  poor  girl  and  has  to 
support  herself,  and  she  knows  enough  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren, as  they  are  mostly  small  like,"  &c.    Mr.  E.  gets  the 
school  for  the  winter  term  because  he  can  whip  the  big 
boys.    He  has  worked  on  a  farm  all  summer,  and  as  he 
hasn't  much  to  do,  he  concludes  to  teach  a  school.    The 
people — grateful  people,  give  him  the  school.    In  all  these 
cases,  and  they  are  not  imaginary  ones,  nothing  has  been 
said  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  these  teachers.    The 
people  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  poor  teaching. 
The  man  who  buried  his  talent  was  commendable  com- 
pared with  "  the  people."     They  love  money,  and  love 
public  men  who  help  them  save  their  money,  hence  the 
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trustees  who  want  to  please  the  people  most  do  all  thej 
can  to  lower  the  teachers'  wages — to  get  the  most  work 
for  the  least  money.  Have  not  they  the  money,  and  shall 
they  not  rule  ?  Truly  in  this  case,  Might  is  Right.  Here 
the  profession  is  powerless.  All  it  can  do  is  to  raise  its 
standard,  and  work  in  every  way  to  arouse  professional 
interest,  and  to  educate  the  teachers,  until  all  who  are  li- 
censed to  teach  shall  be  fully  competent,  for  if  all  teach- 
ers were  equally  well  qualified  the  schools  would  not  suf- 
fer, no  matter  what  motives  prompted  the  people  in  their 
choice.  As  long  as  the  people  have  this  power,  they  will 
greatly  retard  the  progress  of  education  by  employing  in- 
competent teachers.  We  do  think  it  necessary  for  teach- 
ers to  know  more  than  the  people  require  them  to  teach. 
The  question  may  be  asked,  why  should  teachers  know 
more  than  the  people,  or  the  profession,  or  the  law  re- 
quires ?  We  answer  because  the  interests  of  the  pupils 
demand  it.  All  other  requirements  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance before  the  rights  of  the  children.  Every  child  in 
our  country  has  a  right  to  be  properly  educated,  and  if 
every  child  is  not  educated  somebody  will  be  to  blame. 
This  great  work  is  entrusted  to  the  teachers  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  for  wherever  education  may  end,  it  will  be 
commenced  there.  To  educate  does  not  mean  to  pour  in 
or  simply  convey  knowledge  to  the  mind,  but  it  means  to 
train  or  draw  out  the  mind  to  acquire  knowledge.  A  man 
may  teach  a  great  deal,  yet  educate  very  little.  The  term 
education  is  commonly  applied  to  the  training  of  the 
mind,  but  a  proper  education  includes  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  training  of  a  child.  At  six  years  of  age  the 
child  is  sent  to  school.  During  the  best  part  of  the  day 
he  is  entirely  under  the  teacher's  control.  The  school  be- 
comes his  world — the  teacher  his  sovereign.  With  his 
manners  and  habits  unformed;  with  a  body  growing  and 
restless;  with  a  mind  teeming  with  new  and  strange 
thoughts,  he  is  sent  to  the  teacher  for  guidance  and  in- 
atruction.  Suppose  a  teacher  has  forty  pupils  under  his 
care,  all  beginning  to  learn.  Has  not  he  a  great  work  be- 
fore him?  They  may  study  only  reading  and  spelling, 
but  he  needs  a  great  deal  more  knowledge  than  that. 
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The  hands  and  feet  must  be  trained  to  move  quietly,  and 
at  a  given  signal ;  the  little  tongues,  teeth,  and  lips  must 
be  trained  in  talking,  reading  and  spelling.  The  ears  are 
helping  the  tongues  by  catching  the  tones  of  the  teacher's 
voice.  The  eyes  are  watching  the  teacher's  expression 
and  movements.  He  should  remember  too  what  great 
instruments  of  education  these  eyes  are.  In  winter  and 
summer  their  little  bodies  must  be  made  comfortable, 
and  at  all  times  their  lungs  must  be  supplied  with  fresh 
air.  These  brains  must  have  a  due  amount  of  pure  blood, 
or  the  minds  lose  all  interest  in  books.  These  bodied 
must  have  exercise.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  see  that 
they  do  have  exercise,  and  of  the  right  kind.  The  teacher 
must  take  care  of  the  health  of  his  pupils.  Now  they  are 
not  ready  for  the  study  of  Physiology,  but  by  having  a 
teacher  who  thoroughly  understands  it,  and  uses  his  knowl- 
edge, they  may  acquire  much  practical  knowledge  of  it, 
—facts  that  they  ought  to  know  as  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough  to  go  to  school.  Physiology  may  not  be  one  of 
the  required  branches  in  his  school,  but  it  is  evident  that 
a  teacher  needs  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  or  he  fails  in 
his  duty  toward  his  pupils.  It  is  a  dangerous  experiment 
for  a  teacher  to  undertake  a  school  for  which  he  is  not  in 
every  way  qualified.  The  pupils  will  soon  discover  it, 
and  then  how  injurious  the  example.  The  very  fact  that 
the  teacher  is  pretending  to  be  more  than  he  is  has  a  bad 
effect.  A  teacher  should  be  able  to  teach  from  nature  as 
well  as  from  books.  I  wish  we  had  more  teachers  that 
could  do  so.     Every  teacher  should  be  able  to  take  his  ' 

pupils  into  the  woods  and  tell  them  the  names  and  nature 
of  the  trees  found  there ;  of  the  flowers  and  grasses  at 
their  feet.  lie  should  teach  them  of  the  birds  that  warble 
in  the  branches  above  them,  and  of  the  fishes  that  swim 
in  the  streams  near  by.  To  do  this  requires  a  vast  amount 
of  study  and  observation.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to 
read  to  bis  pupil  the  beautiful  pages  of  nature,  more  in- 
teresting than  story  of  fairv  or  sprite,  and  although  it  may 
not  have  been  required  of  him,  if  he  teaches  anything  and 
everything  that  will  be  useful  to  his  pupils,  now  and 
throughout  their  lives,  his  teaching  will  not  have  been  in 
vain.  By  as  xnuch  as  ne  knows  and  does  more  than  is  re- 
quired of  him,  by  so  much  vrill  his  be  the  greater  reward. 
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THE  IDEAL. 

BT  PRESIDENT  A.  R.   BENTON. 

The  past  and  the  future  are  the  polar  periods  of 
men's  lives.  The  past  leaves  its  impress  of  aquisitioD 
and  habits  ;  the  future  opens  a  boundless  vista  of  possi- 
bilities to  our  aspirations.  There  is  something  beautifiil 
and  poetic  in  the  retrospect  of  our  early  lives.  Tinted 
by  the  imagination,  childhood  and  youth  become  our 
golden  ages.  This  seeming  of  the  past  is  a  recreating 
thought,  and  tends  to  freshen  our  belief  in  the  good  and 
perfect. 

But  as  trees  send  forth  their  branches  in  every  direc- 
tion, so  our  hopes  and  aspirations  stretch  far  onward  into 
the  future.  We  are  pressing  forward  toward  a  mark— to 
that,  which  in  our  ideal,  is  perfect. 

The  consciousness  is  universal  to  the  race,  that  all  we 
do  is  imperfect,  and  that  in  the  present  constitution  of 
things,  we  never  do  become  all  that  we  are  capable  of 
becoming.  We  struggle,  we  agonize,  to  realize  our  ideal 
of  what  is  good  and  perfect,  but  fall  painfully  short  of 
our  own  standard,  and  too  often  even  below  our  own 
hopes  of  success. 

This  goal  toward  which  we  press  is  not  stationary.  It 
recedes  as  we  advance — not  with  the  illusiveness  of  the 
mirage  of  the  desert,  but  as  a  guide,  beckoning  toward 
what  is  higher  and  better.  This  is  provided  for  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  in  which  the  power  of 
conception  transcends  almost  infinitely  our  power  of  exe- 
cution. This  power  of  grasping  the  notion  of  something 
ideally  perfect,  and  of  pressing  toward  it,  as  to  a  mark,  is 
the  most  ennobling  and  elevating  influence  in  life.  What- 
ever may  be  our  progress  in  any  department,  our  ideal 
will  always  be  far  in  advance  of  our  actual  attainment. 

There  are  two  circumstances,  belonging  to  this  idea  of 
continued  progress,  worthy  our  consideration  : 

First,  a  provision  has  been  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  mind  for  the  principle  of  discontent.  This  is  an  ap- 
parent evil,  and  yet  must  be  approved  as  good.    This  is 
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not  discontent  at  our  lot,  or  providence,  but  with  our- 
Belves  as  we  are.  It  is  a  dissatisfaction  arisin;^  from  the 
thought  that  we  are  capable  of  something  better  than 
anything  to  which  we  have  as  yet  attained.  It  is  the  un- 
easiness of  desire,  which  aims  to  put  us  upon  self  im- 
provement. How  vapid  and  unsatisfying  would  be  that 
life  with  no  reachings  out  after  something  better  than 
the  present 

Mephistopheles  made  a  bargain  for  the  soul  of  Fausti 
who  agreed  to  surrender  his  hopes  of  heaven,  on  the 
condition  that  the  devil  should  for  an  instant  completely 
satisfy  his  heart.  The  arch  spirit  of  evil  thought  he  had 
driven  a  sharp  bargain ;  but  the  insatiable  mind  of  the 
old  philosopher  baffled  his  utmost  ingenuity,  and  when 
nature  was  exhausted,  the  old  man  sank  down  with  an 
expression  of  unsatisfied  desire  on  his  lips. 

The  second  circumstance  worthy  of  note  is,  that  as 
human  life  is  not  an  attainment  made  once  for  all,  but  a 
gradual  unfolding  and  progress,  so  education  can  never 
be  completed.  Whatever  etymology  we  may  give  to  this 
word,  the  general  idea  is  unmistakable.  It  consists  in  a 
training  and  preparation  for  some  future  time  or  work. 

The  education  of  childhood  has  in  view  coming  youth ; 
that  of  youth,  manhood;  that  of  manhood,  old  age; 
and  all  these  periods  educate  for  the  life  to  come. 

There  are  not  wanting  hints  in  scripture,  which  teach 
the  infinite  unfolding  of  the  human  powers.  Education, 
therefore,  will  never  be  completed,  and  the  time  will" 
never  come  when  we  can  inscribe  the  word  perfection 
upon  our  cultivated  faculties.  Like  its  author,  knowl- 
edge is  infinite  in  its  unfoldings,  and  no  life  of  seraph  or 
archangel  can  grasp  it  in  its  ever  unfolding  amplitude. 

Hence  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  rest  in  the  past.  It  may  instruct  and  encourage,  but 
it  cannot  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  heart.  As  well 
listen  at  the  perished  shrine  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  or  try 
to  epell  out  some  chance  response  from  the  Sybil's  scat- 
tered leaves,  as  to  seek  to  find  a  full  measure  of  content 
of  the  past 
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Thus,  by  an  elemental  fact  of  our  nature,  we  cannot 
help  looking  forward,  and  reaching  out  to  those  things 
which  are  before. 

To  the  young  there  is  always  a  rose-tinted  vision  of 
the  future.-  Starting  out  on  the  journey  of  life,  as  to  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  there  is  vouchsafed  a  vision,  often  of 
surpassing  splendor.  Thrice  happy  he,  to  whom  that 
vision  is  from  above ;  when  the  ladder  on  which  he  will 
ascend  in  order  to  reach  his  cherished  aspirations,  though 
standing  on  the  earth,  rests  its  summit  in  the  heavens. 

By  the  greatest  of  German  writers,  this  precept  was 
once  given,  ^'Be  true  to  the  dreams  of  thy  youth."  These 
impulses  are  generally  noble,  pure,  and  of  romantic 
excellence. 

But  there  comes  a  time  in  our  contact  with  the  coarse 
things  of  life,  when  we  think  it  necessary  to  become,  so 
to  speak,  disillusioned  of  these  fine  sentiments.  The  young 
never  mean  to  forsake  fidelity,  generosity  and  heroism. 
They  intend  to  carry  these  into  their  lives  as  substantial 
forces. 

How  dijficult  it  is  to  keep  up  to  this  ideal,  to  be  true 
to  the  dreams  of  our  youth.  Would  an  honest  introspec- 
tion reveal  the  same  generous  sentiments,  and  fresh  en- 
thusiasm now,  as  in  former  days  ? 

It  is  a  noble  thing  always  to  have  a  heart  of  cheer  and 
courage,  in  looking  forward  to  the  realization  of  some- 
thing heroic  in  life;  and,  alas,  for  that  young  person, 
when  these  aspirings  have  no  longer  power  to  make  a 
responsive  thrill  in  his  bosom. 

If  the  heart  feels  any  attraction  to  this  higher  good, 
which  is  beyond  self,  and  the  kind  of  material  good, 
then  "cast  anchor  upward,"  and  grapple  with  the  infinite 
good,  the  infinite  perfection. 
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GRAMMATICAL  VALUE  OF  THE  DISTINCTION  BE- 
TWEEN  THOUGHT  AND  THE  OBJECT  OF 

THOUGHT. 

[The  following  article  written  by  Frof.  Henry  N.  Day 
of  Yale  College,  we  take  from  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly.  This  article  cats  toward  the  marrow  of  the 
subject.    Read  and  see. — Ed.] 

Still  more  strikingly  would  the  importance  of  this  dis- 
crimination show  itself  in  determining  the  proper  signif- 
icance and  use  of  the  particular  mood-form.  The  whole  doc- 
trine of  Grammatical  mood,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  un- 
settled ;  how  many  and  what  moods  there  are  in  a  giveu 
language;  what  are  their  proper  forms  in  authorize<} 
use ;  what  forms  of  language  should  be  used  to  expresa 
given  forms  of  thought,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  what  must 
be  the  interpetation  in  a  given  use ; — all  these  questions 
are  presented  in  our  grammars  in  a  manner  exceedingly 
vague  and  perplexing  to  the  learner.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  the  difficulty  springs  from  the  simple  failure  to  rec- 
ognize the  true  function  of  grammatical  mood,  which  is  to 
express  the  modifications  of  the  copula,  not  those  of  the 
^predicate.  We  have,  for  a  single  example,  in  Schmitz 
and  Anthon's  edition  of  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar,  84  pages 
devoted  to  The  Moods;  one-half  of  which  space  is  given 
to  the  infinitive,  participle,  gerund,  and  supine,  the 
very  inclusion  of  which  under  the  moods  is  significant 
enough.  The  treatment  of  the  moods  professes  to 
exhibit  the  proper  use  of  them  for  expressing  thought 
and  the  proper  interpretation  of  them  when  used ;  that 
is,  to  explain  the  forms  in  language  in  reference  to  the 
forms  of  the  thought.  Yet  almost  every  page,  definition, 
and  stated  principle  is  characterized  by  vagueness,  blind- 
ness, and  self-contradiction ;  and  the  learner  is  left  in  the 
worst  confusion  and  perplexity.  The  indicative  thus, 
it  is  said,  expresses  a  fact,  reality;  the  subjunctive  a  con- 
ception. As  if  mood  has  any  thing  to  do  with  facts,  real- 
ities ;  is  ever  any  thing  else  than  a  conception  in  the 
broad  sense  in  which  we  must  suppose  this  term  to  be 
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used  in  this  treatise.  In  the  line  of  Horace :  ^  Natnram 
expellas  furca,  tamen  asque  recurret,"  expellas  expresses 
a  fact,  a  reality  as  much  as  recurret^  and  no  more.  Fact, 
reality  pertain  to  the  object  of  thought,  not  to  the 
thought  itself.  Mood  also  ever  pertains  to  the  thought, 
the  conception,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in 
4.his  grammar.  Is  the  thought,  the  conception^  unmodi- 
fied? The  indicative  is  used.  Is  the  thought,  the  con- 
ception, modified?  Then  the  particular  mood-form  em- 
ployed shows  how.  How  simple  a  thing  it  is  to  explain 
the  proper  use  of  the  different  moods  in  the  clear  light 
of  this  distinction — how  impossible  otherwise! 

Zumpt  could  not  but  recognize  the  infinitive,  the  par- 
ticiple, the  gerund,  and  the  supine  as  being  embraced 
tinder  the  moods,  for  he  had  no  notion  of  the  broad  dis- 
tinction between  these  forms  of  the  verb  and  the  proper 
mood-form — the  former  containing  no  copula,  no  thought- 
element;  the  latter  containing  it  modified  or  unmodified. 
The  mood-distinction  lies  there — in  the  copula;  and  it 
leads  only  to  error  and  confusion  not  to  place  it  there ;  to 
imagine  it  in  the  predicate,  as  many  of  Zumpt's  explana- 
tions imply.  In  fact,  the  participle  must  be  recognized 
to  be  a  mood  of  the  verb  as  much  as  the  indicative  or  the 
Imperative,  if  the  distinction  of  verb-forms  lie  only  in  th# 
modifications  of  the  predicate. 

This  distinction  between  the  thought-element  and  the 
object-element  in  language  leads  at  once  to  a  division  of 
80-called  adverbs.  Such  words  as  certainly^  probably^ 
perhaps^  necessai'ily^  are  properly  often,  although  not 
always,  modifiers  of  the  copula.  They  are  sometimes 
called  modal  adverbs;  it  would  be  better  to  separate 
them  entirely  from  the  adverbs,  and  denominate  them 
dimply  wodaU.  In  the  sentence,  **He  probably  wrote 
rapidly,"  ^probably'''*  modifies  ^wrote'*^  in  no  such  way  as 
rapidly;  the  action  predicated  is  modified  as  rapid,  not 
•at  all  R8  probable.  It  is  the  assertion  which  is  modified 
as  contingent,  not  the  writing. 

The  distinction  further  indicates  the  discrimination  be- 
tween a  phrase  and  a  clause,  A  phrase  never  contains 
a  proper  copula  or  thought-element;  a  clause  always. 
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To  this  discrimination,  use  has  steadily  tended;  and  if 
there  has  been  confusion  and  variance,  it  is  only  the  fate 
common  to  words,  which,  at  first  synonymous,  come,  foi 
important  objects  in  speaking,  at  length  to  be  broadljr 
distinguished  in  meaning. 

The  distinction  equally  presents  the  true  discriminar 
tion  between  the  preposition  and  the  conjunction.  The 
preposition  is  a  form-word  pointing  to  relations  between 
objects  of  thought;  the  coT\junction  is  a  form-word  point* 
ing  ever  to  relations  between  forms  of  thought  When  I 
say,  '^  James  with  John  ascended  the  mountain,"  I  pre- 
sent the  object  James  modified  by  the  associate  John;— 
I  fix  attention  on  this  modified  subject.  When  I  say, 
^  James  and  John  ascended  the  mountain,"  I  present  two 
subjects,  and  of  course  two  thoughts ;  no  longer  a  merelj 
modified  subject.  The  distinction  is  obvious  and  impor- 
tant.  Our  more  recent  grammars,  it  may  be  observed, 
generally  fail  utterly  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  pecu- 
liar function  of  the  conjunction.  Their  definition  prer 
sents  it  only  as  a  connective,  and  does  not  discriminate 
it  from  the  preposition.  ^^The  conjunction  connecta 
words  or  sentences."  But  does  not  the  preposition 
equally  connect?  Does  not  with  in  the  phrase,  ^Johii 
with  James,"  connect  as  fully  aa  or  in  the  clausal 
expression,  ^^  John  or  James"?  The  preposition  and  the 
conjunction  both  connect,  the  oae  as  properly  and  ae 
fully  as  the  other;  but  they  connect  differently.  The 
one  connects  objects  of  thought  indicating  at  the  same 
the  kind  of  relation  between  them-;  the  other  connects 
forms  of  thought,  indicating  at  the  same  time  the  kind  of 
relation  between  them.  This  view  of  the  conjunction  as 
connecting  forms  of  thought,  although  perhaps  not 
clearly  discriminating  thought  itself  in  its  divers  fornui 
from  objects  of  thought,  was  early  and  extensively  held 
by  grammarians.  Vossius,  to  go  back  no  farther,  says, 
"Conjunctis  est  quae  sententiam  sententise  conjungit"; 
and  Harris  says:  "The  conjunction  connects  not  words 
but  sentences."  The  compound  subject,  as  in  the  expres- 
sions ^Hwo  and  three  equal  five  ",  "  John  and  James  met,'* 
gave  Home  Tooke  a  plausible  but  not  really  valid  objeo 
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tions  to  this  view,  and  Murray  and  the  most  recent  gram- 
marians have  followed  in  his  opinion.  But  the  two  parts 
of  a  compound  subject  imply  really  two  movements  of 
thought — two  thoughts, — not  simply  a  single  thought  of 
one  object  modified;  and  the  predicate  is  asserted  of 
both  separately,  not  of  a  single  object  modified  as  in  the 
subjects,  "two  with  three,''  "John  with  Jamefi." 

The  distinction  further  makes  clear  the  difference 
between  adverbial  and  proper  conjunctive  clauses.  The 
chief  difficulty  here  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  proper 
adverbial  forms,  forms  originally  and  properly  modifying 
attribute  words,  are  borrowed  to  express  relations  in 
the  mere  thought.  We  have  words  thus  used  both  as 
adverbs  and  as  conjunctions.  Of  this  class  in  English 
are  as^  however^  sinoe^  then^  while.  The  principal,  decis- 
ive in  such  cases,  is  this:  if  the  clause  or  phrase  which 
either  of  these  particles  introduce,  modifies  the  copula— 
the  assertion  or  judgement  in  the  principal  member— it 
is  conjuctive ;  if  it  modifies  the  attribute  predicated,  it  is 
adverbial.  Thus  in  the  expressions,  "  The  air  was  chilly 
on  account  of  the  dampness,  while  the  thermometer  was 
not  low  '• ;  "  Let  me  die  since  I  have  seen  thy  face  ";  "As 
the  deed  is  done,  let  us  dismiss  care  ",  the  particles  are 
coiyunctive.  In  the  following  they  are  adverbial :  "While 
he  lived  he  blessed  his  soul";  "This  is  the  third  day 
since  these  things  were  done  " ;  "As  ye  have  heard,  so  da'^ 
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STATE  CONVENTION  OF  SCHOOL  EXAMINEES. 

iNDfANAPOLis,  JuLY  14,  1868,  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

In  response  to  a  call  of  Hon.  George  W.  Hoss,  Superin-tendent  of 
Public  Instrnction,  a  goodly  number  of  the  School  Examiners  of  the 
State  met  in  convention  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Od  motion  of  J.  M.  Olcott,  Hon.  George  W.  Hoss  was  elected 
permanent  Chairman,  and  S.  P.  Thompson  and  James  Millison, 
Secretaries. 

After  opening  exercises  by  prayer,  the  Chair  concisely  and  clearly 
aet  forth  the  object  of  the  meeting,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  beat 
of  consequences  would  result  from  our  deliberations. 

By  resolution,  the  programme  of  exercises  included  in  the  Super- 
intendent's circular,  was  adopted  as  the  order  of  business,  after  which 
J.  M.  Olcott,  Examiner  of  Vigo  County,  proceeded  to  read  an  able 
paper  on  School  Architecture,  Warming  and  Ventilation.  The  paper 
claimed  that  warming  and  ventilation  were  mutual  dependencies  and 
aids  of  each  other.  Neither  exists  in  its  perfection  in  the  absence 
of  the  other.  A  school  house  should  liave  lungs.  There  should  be 
a  constant  motion  of  the  heated  air.  If  air  is  warmed  by  contact 
with  a  red  hot  surface  it  loses  its  moisture  and  causes  headache, 
drowsiness,  and  debility.  The  hight  of  ceiling  does  not  affect  venti- 
lation. There  should  be  ducts  through  the  floor  for  the  ingress  of 
pure  air. 

The  entire  side  walls,  not  occupied  by  windows  and  doors,  should 
be  blackboard  surface.  The  best  blackboards  are  constructed  upon 
the  plastering.  The  windows  should  be  large,  but  few  in  number. 
Mr.  Olcott  here  showed  a  model  ventilating  stove  which  had  been 
used  in  school  houses  with  success.  The  common  school  size  costs 
fifty  dollars.  The  writer  thought  architecture  was  not  understood  by 
School  Officers,  and  advised  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  circu- 
lars for  their  information. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading,  a  lively  discussion  arose  upon  the  mer- 
its of  the  paper  and  subject,  in  which  Messrs.  Millison,  Brown,  and 
Staley  participated. 
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The  Chair  referred  the  paper  and  subject  to  a  committee,  consifit- 
ing  of  Messrs.  Olcott,  Brown  and  Hiliiyon. 

A.  J.  Johnson,  Examiner  of  Hendricks  County,  then  read  an  ar- 
gumentative essay,  advocating  the  selection  of  teachers  by  the  Trus- 
tee, without  any  meeting  of  the  school  voters  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Johnson  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  evils  attending  the  present 
mode  of  designating  teachers  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  sentiments  of  the  speaker  were  concurred  in  by  Messrs.  Al- 
bright, Olcott,  Brown,  Mallet,  and  J.  Gt.  Cochrane.  Messrs.  Thomp- 
aon  and  Blount  were  in  favor  of  the  jNresent  law. 

J.  M.  Oicott  offered  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers by  the  Trustee,  with  the  advice  of  the  Director,  without  a  vote  of 
a  school  meeting. 

J.  H.  Brown  presented  a  substitute,  vesting  the  authority  to  select 
teachers  in  the  School  Officers  of  the  township,  which,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  was  laid  on  the  cable. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Albright,  the  motion  to  lie  on  the  table  was  re- 
considered, and  on  a  second  vote  was  lost,  when  the  Chair  rcfeired 
the  subject  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Staley  and 
Thompson. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  a4journed  until  two  o*clock  P.  M. 


Tuesday,  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  Convention  met.     Present  same  officers  as  in  morning. 

Yalois  Butler,  of  Elkhart  County,  presented  a  carefully  prepared 
argument  in  favor  of  compelling  an  uniformity  of  text-books  by  legis* 
lative  enactment.  A  lack  of  uniformity  hinders  the  success  of  our 
common  school  system.  The  Legislature  has  considered  the  bubjeot 
of  text-books  as  the  tree  of  forbidden  fruit.  Many  of  our  seboob 
have  more  recitations  than  pupils.  If  time  is  money,  a  reform  is  de- 
manded, for  the  mass  take  a  financial  view  of  education.  The  writer 
advocated  the  most  complete  gradation  and  classification;  was  in 
favor  of  Superintendency,  Boards  of  Education,  Township  Libraries, 
but  above  all,  advocated  uniformity  in  text- books. 

The  Superintendent  explained  the  purport  of  a  plan  which  be 
presented  to  the  Legii^lature  last  winter,  providing  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  approve  a  series  of  text-books.  The  Ex- 
aminer and  Trustees  of  each  county  shall  examine  said  series  ia  con- 
nection with  others.  They  shall  select  and  adopt  some  series  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  or  if  the  officers  of  any  county  neglect  so  to  do, 
the  series  approved  by  the  SUite  Board  shall  be  used  in  said  county. 

A  spirited  discussion  ensued,  Messrs.  Thompson,  Stoddard,  Butler, 
Dakin,  Staley,  Pbilipps,  and  Olcott,  participating. 
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Mr.  Staley  said  the  demand  is  for  permanent  text-books. 

Mr.  Olcott  had  already  secured  uniformity  and  permiuiency,  by 
concert  action  of  Examiners  and  Trustees. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Butler,  Curran  and  Dakin,  as  a  com- 
mittee to  report  on  the  paper  and  subject 

£.  H.  Staley,  of  Clinton  County,  then  read  a  paper  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  County  Superin tendency.  Was  in  favor  of  the  Examiner's  be- 
ing changed  to  Superintendent,  with  a  sufficient  salary  to  indues 
thorough  work.  Indiana  needs  County  Superin  tendency  and  should 
have  it,  and  by  patient  labor  of  her  educators  the  Leginlalure  will 
pass  the  necessary  law.     The  demand  must  come  from  the  people. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Hall,  Olcott,  Blount,  Dakin, 
Brown,  Thompson,  Millison,  and  others. 

The  Chair  referred  the  paper  and  subject  to  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Staley,  Hall  and  Lee. 

The  next  business  in  order  was  the  consideration  of  necessary 
amendments  to  the  School  Law. 

On  motion  of  J.  M.  Olcott,  the  business  of  the  hour  was  presented 
in  the  form  of  resolutions. 

J.  M.  Olcott,  Examiner  of  Vigo  County,  presented  the  following 

resolution : 

Mtiolved,  That  some  provision  should  be  made  for  educating  th« 
colored  children  of  the  State  in  separate  schools. 

W.  B.  Robinson,  Examiner  of  Knox  County,  moved  to  amend  by 
adding  the  words,  "  by  levying  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  colored 
population  of  the  State  for  that  purpose ;"  which  motion  was  laid 
upon  the  table. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

P.  V.  Albright,  Examiner  of  Floyd  County,  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State  should  be  kept 
open  for  ini^truction  at  least  six  months  in  each  year. 

George  W.  Harvey,  Examiner  of  Grant  County,  offered  a  substi- 
tute, increasinif  the  State  tax  to  thirty  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars  of  taxable  property. 

When,  on  motion  of  J.  M.  Olcott,  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  postponed  indefinitely. 

James  Millison,  Examiner  of  Shelby  County,  offered  the  following: 

Whsreas,  Many  forged  certificate:^,  purporting  to  come  from  the 
hands  of  County  Examiners,  have  been  circulated  among  TrusteeSt 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  sales  of  worthless  articles ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Indiana 
Leirislature,  the  passage  of  an  act  requirincr  County  School  Exam- 
bers  to  procure  a  well  devised  seal,  that  the  foregoing  evil  may  be 
avoided  in  the  future. 

Which,  on  motion,  was  adopted. 
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L.  L.  Rogers  presented  the  following : 

Whebbas,  The  law  reflating  appeals  from  Trustees  to  School 
Examiners  is  very  indefinite  ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  Sections  1^ 
and  165  of  the  School  Law  should  he  so  amended  as  to  define  speci- 
fically all  the  powers  of  Examiners  in  cases  of  appeals  from  Trustees. 

Which,  on  motion,  was  adopted. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  paper  of  the  Examiner 

from  Vigo  County,  upon  the  demand  for  improved  school  architefr 

ture,  and  the  means  of  securing  the  same,  submitted  the  following 

report : 

The  committee  report  in  favor  of  selecting  that  portion  of  the  paper 
describing  the  plan  of  ventilation  and  construction  of  school  hooses, 
and  publishing  the  same  in  the  descriptive  catalogues  of  popular  book 
publishers,  which,  as  the  committee  are  informed,  can  be  done  with- 
out cost ;  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  the  same  for 
publication. 

Which  report  was  received  and  adopted,  and  the  committee  dis- 
charged. 

On  motion  of  S.  P.  Thompson,  the  same  committee  was  reappointed 
to  complete  the  work  indicated  in  their  report. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  pai>er  of  the  Examiner 
from  Hendricks  upon  the  manner  of  employing  teachers  in  the  rntal 
districts  by  the  majority,  (Thompson  protesting,)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  teachers  shonld 
be  employed  without  any  designation  by  a  meeting  of  oitisens. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning 

at  8^  o'clock  A.  M. 


Wednesday,  8J  o'clock  A.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Superintendent. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday  were  read  and  approved. 

S.  W.  Cochrane,  Examiner  of  Hamilton  county,  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  additional  legislation  is  necessaiy  to  enable  Town- 
ship Trustees  to  procure  sites  for  school-houses  at  proper  places 
when  tbe  owners  of  the  land  refiise  to  give  lease  or  sell  lands  for 
school  purposes. 

Which,  on  motion,  was  adopted. 

Jesse  H.  Brown,  Examiner  of  Wayne  county,  in  a  neat  little  ad- 
dress spoke  of  the  defects  in  our  rural  schools — ^their  causes  and 
remedies.  The  common  schools  do  not  meet  the  expectations  of 
educators.    This  arises  from  the  employment  of  poor  teachers,  who 
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lick  BjBiem  in  their  work.  Normal  Institutes  slioald  be  held,  and 
better  modes  of  iDstruction  adopted  in  the  rural  district;. 

The  subject  was  briefly  discussed  by  a  large  number  of  Examiners 
Many  evils  and  remedies  were  suggested. 

The  Superintendent  recommended, 

1.  Professional  Teaching. 

2.  Educational  columns  in  the  Newspapers. 

3.  Fuller  conference  of  Examiners. 

The  chief  supervisory  work  was  conceded  by  all  to  belong  to  the 
School  Examiner. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  following  committee:  Messrs. 
Brown,  Thompson  and  Albright. 

0.  P.  Stone,  Examiner  of  Madison  county,  spoke  briefly  of  the 
use  of  Township  Libraries,  and  of  their  treatment  by  the  people — 
when,  on  motion,  the  discussion  of  the  subject  was  suspended  to 
allow  Mr.  G.  C.  Moore  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  means  of  secur- 
ing fuller  educational  statistics. 

The  subject,  after  proper  discussion,  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Moore, 
Uillison  and  Dakin. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

S.  N.  Cochrane  presented  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  Examina- 
tion of  Teachers.  Was  in  favor  of  combining  oral  and  written 
methods.  * 

The  subject  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Cochrane,  Blount  and  Robinson. 

8.  P.  Thompson,  Examiner  of  Jasper  county,  advocated  the  organ- 
isation of  a  County  Board  of  Education.  The  law  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  require  such  Board.  The  Examiner  is  the  servant  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  should  report  his  labors  to  them. 
Mr.  Thompson  closed  his  argument  by  oflferidg  the  following: 

Retolved,  That  this  Convention  consider  it  important  that  the 
Legislature  should  provide  by  law  for  the  organization  of  a  County 
Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners^ 
County  Auditor,  School  Examiner,  and  School  Trustees. 

Which,  without  objection,  was  approved. 

J.  K.  Phillips,  Examiner  of  Daviess  county,  Democratic  nominee 
for  State  Superintendent,  was  introduced  by  the  Chair,  and  favored 
the  Convention  with  brief  words  of  encouragement. 

The  Committee  on  County  Superintendency  made  the  following 
report: 

Retolced^  1.    In  our  opinion  the  highest  success  of  the  Public 
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School  f»3^tem  of  Indiana  will  in  time  require  county  superinteodeiKV 
of  schools  in  its  most  complete  sense,  as  it  exists  in  some  of  our  aster 
States. 

2.  Tn  our  opinion  the  shortness  of  the  school  fcenn,  and  the  de- 
mand for  increased  revenue  in  other  departments,  indicate  that  the 
time  for  such  superintendency  in  our  State  has  not  yet  come. 

3.  Our  present  wants  demand, 

Firsts  Increase  of  Examiners'  per  diem. 

Sicond^  Liberal  appropriation  of  time  to  the  Examiners  by  the 
Comiitissioners  in  which  to  visit  schools. 

Thirds  The  Examiners  should  exert  more  power  in  superviaioB, 
organization  and  classification  of  schools  in  their  re>pective  jurlsdie- 
tions. 

The  sentiments  of  the  report  were  concurred  in  by  the  Convei- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Text-Book  Uniformity  presented  a  report, 
which  was  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Rewlved,,  1.  That  in  onr  opinion  provision  should  be  nude  ^ 
legislation  for  a  greater  uniformity  of  Text-Books  in  the  respectita 
counties  of  the  State. 

2.  That  the  selection  of  Text-Books  should  be  assigned  to  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  contemplated  in  a  prior  resolution  of 
tliis  Convention. 

On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  approved. 
The  Committee  on  Rural  Schools  offered  their  report  in  these 
words : 

Reiohedy  1.  That  School  Examiners  should  be  careful  to  bold 
the  County  Institutes  at  such  times  and  places  as  will  best  accommo- 
date the  teachers  in  the  rural  districts,  and  that  the  tuition  in  the 
Institutes  should  be  adapted  particularly  to  their  circumstances  ind 
Wants. 

2.  The  Examiners  should  endeavor  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  fellow  school  officers,  and  exchange  views  and  plans  with  them. 
Should  encourage  Teachers'  Associations,  Township  Meetings.  Eda- 
cational  columns  in  Newspapers,  and  all  other  agencies  by  which  at- 
tention and  discussion  of  educational  topics  can  be  evoked  and  knovl- 
edge  diffused. 

Which  was  approved  without  debate. 

The  Committee  on  Examination  of  Teachers  reported  aaft)l)o«s: 

In  our  opinion  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  change  in  the  law  reg- 
ulating the  license  of  teachers. 

The  Convention,  after  a  warm  debate,  endorsed  the  opinion  of  the 
committee. 

James  Milleson,  Examiner  of  Shelby  county,  offered  the  follow* 
ing: 

Resolved^  That  section  159  of  the  School  Law  be  so  amended  that 
where  it  reads  "thirty-five  dollars,'*  the  same  shall  read  "seventy- 
five  dollars,"  and  instead  of  the  words  "fifty  dollars,*'  the  same  may 
read  '^one  hundred  and  twent^^-five  dollars. 
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The  Committee  on  Statistics  reported  as  follows : 

Your  committee,  to  which  was  referred  the  subject  of  "legislation 
seeded  in  order  to  secure  accurate  educational  statihtics/'  would  re* 
spectfully  present  the  following  report: 

1.  Any  radical  change  of  the  law  would  involve  so  much  collateral 
kgi Nation  as  to  render  the  succesn  of  such  a  meaimre  extremelj 
doubtful. 

2.  The  law  would  probably  be  sufficient  for  present  emergencies 
if  amended  as  follows : 

FirU.    Let  Trustees  be  elected  for  three  years. 

Second.  Require  each  Trustee,  on  the  first  day  of  Septemher  in 
each  year,  to  report  to  the  P^xamincr  under  oath  the  amount  of  school 
revenues—distinguishing  between  special  and  common — on  hands  on 
the  first  day  of  the  preceding  September,  the  amount  since  received, 
and  the  amount  since  expended,  the  date  when  each  item  of  expense 
was  incurred,  and  the  amount  on  hands  at  date  of  the  report,  and  let 
this  report  b^  substituted  for  that  part  of  the  Trustees'  report  rela- 
tive to  school  revenues  now  required  by  law. 

Third.  Require  each  Trustee,  on  retiring  from  office,  to  make  a 
similar  report  to  his  successor  in  office,  embracing  the  period  from 
the  first  day  of  the  preceding  September  to  the  date  of  the  renori, 
and  with  such  report  deliver  vouchers  for  all  sums  which  have  been 
expended  Mnce  his  la^t  preceding  settlement  with  the  Board  of  County 
Coiumi^sioners. 

Fourth.  Require  each  Trustee,  on  retiring  from  office,  to  deliver 
to  his  Hucoessor  in  a  package  distinctly  marked  as  such,  the  teachers' 
reports  of  all  Mshools  taugnt  in  his  Township  since  the  first  day  of 
the  preceding  September. 

Fifth.  Require  each  Trustee,  on  retiring  from  office,  to  certify  to 
his  succcM^or  the  number  of  school  houses  built  in  his  Township 
RDce  the  first  day  of  the  preceding  Sep  tern  l)er,  the  cost  of  the  same, 
and  the  amount  paid  to  him  for  managing  the  educational  affairs  of 
his  Township  during  the  same  period. 

Sixfh.  Require  Trustees  to  make  the  reports  and  deliver  the  cer- 
tificate:) and  papers  to  their  successors,  as  above  required,  in  the 
prci^ence  of  the  County  Examiner,  who  shall  be  required  to  see  that 
the  sume  is  properly  done,  and  that  the  report  is  correct  as  compared 
with  the  Trustees*  last  previous  settlement  with  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners.     Which  was  adopted. 

W.  B.  Robinson^  Examiner  of  Knox  county,  presented  the  follow- 
ing, which,  on  motion,  was  adopted  : 

Retolved^  That  when  this  Convention  adjourn  it  shall  be  to  meet 
again  at  the  call  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  lustruction. 

E.  H.  Staley,  Examiner  of  Clinton  county,  offered  the  following : 
Whereas,  Our  Educational  Journal  is  an  efficient  auxiliary  to  the 

enuse  of  Education,  and  believing  that  such  a  periodical  shonld 

be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and  school  officer  in  the 

8'ate :  Theref4»re, 

Resolvedy  That  we  heartily  recommend  the  Indiana  School 
Journal  to  the  teachers  of  our  State  as  worthy  of  their  patr»n age 
and  support,  and  that  we  will  use  our  influence  to  extend  its  ctrcala- 
tion  in  our  respective  counties. 

Which  was  adopted. 

Ou  mutioui  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  &c'y. 


n 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF  SUPEBIX- 
TENDENTS  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Shelbyvillk,  Ind.,  July  30, 1868. 

In  acoordanoe  with  the  request  of  the  State  SaperinteDdent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  several  Superintendents  of  the  city  and  town 
schools,  met  in  the  public  school  building,  at  Shelbyville  Ind.,  July 
30th. 

At  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  select  officers; 
and  on  motion  of  J.  M.  Olcott,  of  Terre  Haute,  the  Hon.  Geoige 
W.  Hoss,  of  Indianapolis,  was  chosen  President ;  and  Anson  W. 
Jones,  of  Vincennee,  Secretary. 

The  chair  stated  briefly  that  the  following  subjects  would  be 
offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention,  to- wit : 

I.  School  Beports  of  cities  and  towns ;  what  shall  they  contain, 
and  what  means  can  be  adopted  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in  ^U- 
tistios? 

II.  School  Records ;  their  value  and  methods  of  iise. 

III.  The  powers  and  duties  of  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools 
in  cities  and  towns. 

The  chair  announced  that  A.  C.  Shortridge,  H.  S.  McBea,  and  J. 
M.  Olcott,  would  present  papers  on  the  above  mentioned  topics,  in 
the  order  of  their  names. 

Mr.  Shortridge  being  called,  appeared,  and,  tLft&t  a  few  apologetic 
remarks,  presented  a  Paper,  embracing  some  fourteen  pardcularB,  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  total  enrollment  of  the  different  pupils ;  taking  care  to 
report  the  number  of  each  sex.  (2)  The  average  whole  number  of 
pupils,  including  private  or  subscription  schools,  so  iar  as  can  be 
ascertained.  (3)  The  average  daily  attendance.  (4)  The  percent, 
of  daily  attendance,  based  on  the  average  number  belonging.  (^) 
The  number  under  eighteen  years,  and  the  number  over  fifteen,  of 
both  sexes.  (6)  The  nativity  of  the  pupils,  and  probable  bosiDeaa 
or  profession  of  parents.  (7)  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  stody. 
(8)  Their  continuance  in  school.  (9)  Degree  of  regularity.  (1^) 
Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  on  average  number  belonging ;  also,  if 
desirable,  on  total  enrollment  and  daily  attendance.  (11)  The  total 
cost  per  pupil ;  including  incidental  expenses,  such  as  fuel,  lepain, 
value  of  apparatus,  and  interest  on  permanent  improvements.  0^) 
Salary  of  teachers.  (13)  Days  of  absence,  cases  of  tardiness,  and 
time  lost  by  same.  (14)  The  number  of  pupils,  first,  that  have  not 
been  absent  during  the  year ;  secondly,  the  number  not  tardy  at  any 
time ;  and  thirdly,  the  number  neither  absent  nor  tardy. 

The  speaker,  in  an  address  of  fifteen  minutes,  took  up  each  point 
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KricUm^  and  showed  the  feasibility  of  each,  and  the  possibility  of 
eTBiy  Superintendent's  keeping  his  school  statistics  with  as  much  ac- 
curacy as  the  clerk  in  a  counting  honse  keeps  his  accounts.  He 
noticed,  with  some  warmth,  that  even  in  so  well  managed  schools  as 
Cincinnati  had,  there  were  only  two  per  cent,  of  those  belonging  over 
the  age  of  fifteen.  When  asked,  why  he  wanted  to  know  the  nativity 
of  children,  and  the  occupation  of  parents  ?  he  replied  that  he  wished 
to  know  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  caste  of  his  pupils.  He 
descanted  at  length  on  the  importance  of  greater  and  more  uniform 
statistics,  and  felt  that  the  law  authorized  the  State  Superintendent 
to  furnish  a  blank  for  that  purpose  ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  he  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  information  for 
the  benefit  and  uses  of  the  people,  in  regard  to  the  statistics  and 
management  of  city  schools,  should  be  tabulated  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  published  with  his  Annual  Beports. 

Mr.  Olcott  moved,  that  on  general  discussion,  each  speaker  be  lim- 
ited to  five  minutes.    Carried. 

Mr.  Olcott  desired,  for  his  part,  to  see  the  *'  Chicago  rules  for  ob- 
taining uniform  reports  of  attendance,  etc.,'*  adopted  in  our  Indiana 
schools ;  and  after  considerable  discussion,  participated  in  by  several 
gentlemen,  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Olcott,  Adams, 
Shortridge,  Brewington,  and  MoBae,  was  raised,  to  report  at  4  P.  M., 
as  to  "What  shall  constitute  school  membership?"  And  so  much 
of  the  paper  as  alluded  to  '*  what  the  reports  should  contain,"  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Shortndge, 
(Jew,  and  Olcott. 

Mr.  H.  S.  McBae,  of  Muncie,  presented  his  paper  on  the  second 
topic,  namely:  '^School  Becords;  their  value  and  methods  of  use." 
Mr.  McBae,  after  alluding  to  the  importance  of  well  kept  records, 
presented  his  method  of  keeping  a  record ;  and  illustrated  the  same 
on  the  black  board.  He  thought  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deport- 
ment and  Beoitations  should  be  recorded  in  connection  with  a  single 
entry  of  the  name.  He  held,  however,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
record  daily  recitations,  except  in  grades  higher  than  the  First 
Reader ;  nor  was  it  essential  to  record  aU  the  recitations  even  in  the 
highest  grades.  After  Mr.  McBae  had  concluded  the  reading  of  his 
paper,  discussions  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Graham,  Bidpath, 
Olcott,  Oow,  and  McBae,  and  John  Hancock  of  Cincinnati,  took 
part  Mr.  H.  said  he  desired  more  method  and  less  report  The 
paper  of  Mr.  McBae  was  finally  referred  to  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  McBae,  Cooper,  and  Bidpath. 

On  motion,  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  P.  M. 
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Aftsbnoon  Sssflioif,  2  o'oloek. 

The  Convention  resumed  business.  The  Chair  announced  that  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Olcott  would  be  the  first  thing  in  the  reg- 
ular order.  Mr.  Olcott,  in  an  address  of  some  tweity  minutes,  set 
forth  very  dearJy  the  duties  of  Superintendents  of  city  pablic  schools. 
fie  said  such  an  officer  had  to  perform  the  multifarioas  duties  of 
Director,  Supervisor,  Teacher,  Manager,  Legislator,  Judge,  Adro- 
eate,  Counsellor,  Clerk,  Secretary,  and  Inspector.  After  showing 
how  a  Superintendent  had  necessarily  to  perform  the  various  datiei 
eat  forth  above,  he  had  to  be,  also.  Librarian  and  Financier.  As  a 
financier  it  was  his  duty  to  show  the  economy  of  employing  only  com- 
petent teachers — both  mentally  and  physically,  and  thereby  presem 
his  school  from  quackery.  One  of  his  more  important  duties  was  to 
examine,  in  a  general  way,  all  pupils  for  promotion ;  and  promota 
only  such  as  gave  evidence  of  proficiency  in  the  several  brancha 
taught. 

Mr.  Olcott  thought  that  in  cities  such  as  Indianapolis,  EvansvOle, 
and  Terre  Haute,  the  whole  time  of  the  Superintendent  oould  be  pit)f 
itably  employed,  but  would  admonish  such  an  officer  against  too 
much  interference  in  schools, — wanted  teachers  to  know  that  thei 
were  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  school,— 
did  not  want  mere  automatons  in  school  rooms ;  because,  said  he, 
there  was  a  likelihood  of  producing  an  intellectual  extinction.  But, 
above  all  things,  he  wanted  to  know  that  the  Superintendent  was  t 
strictly  conscientious  man, — one  who  was  strictly  exact,  without  being 
too  punctilious  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  He  felt  that  tha 
Superintendent  ought  to  be  a  man  that  teacher  and  pupil  alike  could 
approach  with  freedom,  and  make  known  their  respective  wants  sod 
grievances. 

He  should  denmnd  Institute  work  of  his  corps  of  teaohen. 
Teachers  needed  reviews  frequently ;  for  he  had  found  that  they  be- 
came  unreliable  afler  a  time,  if  they  had  no  incentive  to  review  their 
former  studies.  Hence,  he  required  a  review  from  them  at  least  once 
in  every  month  of  the  ten  school  months. 

After  concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  Hancock  enquired  of  Mr.  Oleotti 
if  he  would  have  the  Superintendent  supervise  the  transfer  of  eaA 
and  every  pupil  from  grade  to  grade  ? 

Mr.  Olcott  thought  he  should  in  such  cities  as  be  lived  is.  He 
had  made  it  a  specific  duty  with  himself  to  know  something  aboot 
the  standing  and  qualifications  of  every  child  in  his  8choQl& 

Mr.  Gow,  of  Evansville,  thought  it  easy  enough  for  pupils  to  know 
him,  but  he  could  not  see  how  he  was  to  know  all  the  Maiys,  tod 
Janes,  and  Susans,  and  Toms,  and  Dicks,  and  Harrys,  attending  hifl 
schools. 
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Begin  in  September,  said  Mr.  Olcott,  and  go  through  all  the  low- 
est grades,  and  continue  grade  after  grade  until  you  have  gone  the 
rouDds.  He  usually  devoted  two  weeks  to  each  grade;  and  then 
found  time  to  perform  his  other  several  duties.  With  him,  it  was 
XDork^  tDork^  work  ! 

Mr.  Brewington,  of  Vevay,  rose  to  enquire  how  far  the  Superin- 
tendent would  authorize  severe  punishment  by  his  teachers,  without 
interference  on  his  part  ?    If  he  would  freely  allow  the  use  of  the  rod  ? 

Mr.  Olcott  thought  he  should, — of  course  restricting  teachers  to 
that  extent  that  the  law  would.  He  was  pleased  to  say  that  only 
twenty-seven  oases  of  corporal  punishment  had  been  reported  to  his 
office  during  the  last  school  year.  He  had  always  instructed  his  lady 
teachers  to  chastise  with  the  rod;  and,  jocosely  remarked  that  he 
would  not  employ  any  lady  teacher  that  could  not  whip  the  biggest 
boy  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Ridpath  thought  that  the  Superintendent  ought  to  do  the 
whipping  for  the  lady  teachers. 

Mr.  Shortridge,  of  Indianapolis,  differed  from  Mr.  Ridpath.  For 
his  part,  he  did  not  covet  the  undesirable  position  of  whipping  mas- 
ter. He  had  no  inclination  to  be  known  as  a  monster  whipping 
machine;  to  be  pointed  out  as  such  when  he  passed  along  the  streets, 
or  Bat  in  a  public  assembly.  But,  said  Mr.  S. ,  when  punishment  is 
to  be  inflicted,  let  it  be  done  with  the  rod ;  and  he  would  have  all 
teachers  inflict  it  at  the  time  such  punishment  was  most  needed.  He 
would  require  reports  from  teachers  relative  to  punishments,  as  well 
as  attendance,  percentage  of  recitations,  and  other  things. 

Mr.  Oow,  of  Evansville,  thought  that  the  maxim  of  Solomon, — 
'^  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,'' — was  to  be  judiciously  exercised. 
He  was  like  bis  friend  Shortridge, — did  not  want  notoriety  as  a> 
whippist,  and,  furthermore,  doubted  whether  his  lady  teachers  had 
sufficient  muscular  development  to  enable  them  to  perform  so  un- 
pleasant a  task  as  that  of  whipping  a  boy  of  any  age. 

Mr.  Kimball  of  Laporte,  enquired  how  far  the  Superintendent 
should  assume  local  control  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  several 
teachers.  He  feared  that  if  the  Superintendent  assumed  too  much 
control,  the  pupil  would  lose  all  respect  for  the  authority  of  his 
teacher. 

Mr.  McRea  of  Muncie,  said  that  he  always  wanted  pupils  to  think 
that  their  teacher  was  ^*  the  greatest  person  in  the  realm,"  and  related 
the  aneodote  of  the  Scotch  tutor  who  declined  to  take  off  his  hat  in 
the  presence  of  the  King.  Of  course,  continued  Mr.  MoRea,  the 
Superintendent  must  have  a  oo-ordinate  control,  and  pupils  must 
know  that. 

Pending  the  debate,  the  chair  announced  recess. 
8 
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*  At  3:45  P.  M.  Conyention  again  proceeded  to  labor.  "^ 

The  discussion  on  the  various  duties,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Oleott 
in  his  paper,  continued  until  4:00  P.  M.  The  chair  announced  thit 
the  hour  appointed  for  special  reports  of  committees  was  at  hand, 
and  enquired  if  such  committees  were  read^'. 

The  special  committees  on  ''School  Membership/'  made  the  follow- 
ing report  through  the  chairman,  J.  M.  Olcott. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention. 

We,  the  committee,  recoommend  the  adoption  of  the  **  Chicago 
Rules,"  which  are  as  follows  : 

1.  "  Whenever  a  teacher  has  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  pupil 
has  left  school  without  the  intention  of  returning,' such  pupil's  name 
shall  forthwith  be  struck  from  the  roll ;  but  any  ahsences  recorded 
against  the  name  of  the  pupil  before  the  teacher  receives  this  notiee 
shall  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  in  making  up  the  attendance  aver- 
ages, such  absences  shall  be  regarded  the  same  as  any  other  absenoeB. 

2.  When  a  pupil  is  suspended  fVom  school  by  any  of  the  rules  of 
the  School  Board,  whether  for  absence  or  for  any  other  cause,  his 
name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll. 

3.  When  a  p«pil  is  absent  from  school  more  than  five  conseca- 
tive  school  days,  for  sickness  or  for  any  other  cause,  his  name  shill 
be  stricken  from  the  roll  at  the  end  of  the  five  days,  and  the  absenoes 
shall  in  all  cases  be  recorded  while  the  name  remains  on  the  roll ; 
but  this  rule  shall  not  operate  to  prevent  the  suspension  of  a  pupil, 
under  rule  second,  for  a  less  number  of  absences,  in  which  case  his 
name  will,  of  course,  be  dropped  from  the  roll. 

4.  For  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  foregoing  rules,  any 
pupil  shall  be  considered  as  absent  whose  attendance  at  school  sfatll 
not  continue  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  regular  school  session  of  tke 
half  day.'* 

Respectfully,  J.  M.  Oloott, 

H.  8.  MoRba, 
R,  H.  Brswimoix)N, 
A.  C.  Shortiubob, 
T.  L.  Adams. 

Quite  a  spirited  debate  occurred  on  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report. 
Mr.  Shortridge  wanted  the  ''  Chicago  Rules"  adopted  without  dter- 
ation,  and  insisted  that  they  weire  to  be  construed  rigidly  as  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  rules  indicated. 

Mr.  Adams  said  the  Chicago  School  Board  had  construed  the  law 
in  such  a  way,  that  if,  on  the  firstday  of  a  pupil's  absence,  ihetaaoher 
had  any  reasonable  evidence  that  a  pupil  would  be  absent  t^e  days 
or  more,  his  or  her  name  was  to  be  struck  from  the  roll. 

Mr.  McRea  thought  i^al  tfia  ri^ht ;  and  cited  the  ease  where  a 
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i^ild  had  the  small  poz,  and  held  that  that  fact  was  eTidence  prima 
facie  that  such  child  could  not  be  in  attendance  at  school  any  five 
succeeding  days  thereafter,  that  is,  after  snch  knowledge  came  to  the 
teacher,  even  if  it  were  on  the  first  day. 

Mr.  Graham  said  it  was  his  custom  to  mark  from  the  time  a  pupil 
was  absent  for  five  consecutive  days  any  such  absences ;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  five  days  his  name  was  dropped,  and  such  absences  were 
obliterated. 

Mr.  Hancock  disliked  very  much  to  adopt  a  rule  and  then  allow 
teachers  full  latitude  to  construe  it  at  pleasure.  He  thought  the 
Convention  ought  to  define  what  ribould  be  the  uniform  constructioa 
of  the  ''Chicago  Rules ;''  once  fixed  by  this  body,  it  would  remain 
so ;  and  no  party  could  show  superior  percentage  of  average  attend- 
ance over  any  similar  party.    This  would  be  simply  an  act  of  justice. 

Mauy  gentlemen  thought  that  no  pupil's  name  should  be  dropped 
from  the  roll  until  the  five  days  had  expired.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Ridpath  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  paper,  **What  shall  the  School  Report  contain?**  pre- 
sented the  following :  f 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention  : 

Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  topics  presented  in  the 
fnper  on  City  '^  School  Reports,  and  the  proper  means  of  securing 
greater  uniformity  in  the  same,*'  beg  leave  to  say  that  they  have  had  the 
subjects  under  consideration,  and  ask  to  be  continued,  with  the 
understanding  that  their  inrther  deliberations  shall  be,  in  due  time, 
reported  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  hope 
that  through  his  office,  (aided  by  the  proper  blanks,  the  desired  end 
may  be  secured.  Your  Committee  would  ask  for  such  further 
instruction  as  the  Convention  may  see  proper  to  give. 

Respectfully,  A.  C.  SHORTBrooB, 

A.  M.  Gow, 
J.  M.  Oloott. 

Report  was  received,  and  Committee  allowed  further  time  to  con* 
eider  the  subject,  and  report  as  above  indicated. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  topic  on  **  School  Ree- 
t)rd8,*'  reported  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  H.  S.  McRae,  as  follows : 

To  the  IVesident  and  Members  of  the  Convention: 

We,  the  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  *' School 
Records,"  beg  leave  to  report : 

1.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  essential  that  every  teacher  should 
keep  an  accurate  and  complete  record  of  the  Punctuality  and  Attend* 
ance  of  each  pupil. 

2.  That  the  peouliar  character  and  oiicumstanoes  of  each  school 
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should  lead  each  Superintendent  to  determine  what  further  items  of 

record  should  be  made.  Kespectfully, 

H.  S.  McRak, 
John  Coopke, 

J.  G.  BiDPATH. 

Report  adopted. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  and  adopted  without 

debate : 

By  J.  M.  Olcott. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  from  time  to  time  the 
various  sublects  connected  with  the  management  of  city  and  town 
schools,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  discussing  questions  of  a  sei- 
«ntific  and  literary  character,  we  make  a  permanent  organization  of 
School  Superintendents  [and  Trustees]  for  the  State,  to  meet  aiinn- 
ally ;  and  that  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  draw  up  Articles 
of  Association — ^the  said  Committee  to  report  at  an  adijourned  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  during  the  week  designated  for  the  next  aonaal 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  at  the  same  place 
thereof    The  day  to  be  designated  by  the  Committee. 

Messrs.  Olcott,  Shortridge,  G-raham,  Adams,  and  Kimball  were 

designated  as  the  Committee  by  the  chair. 

By  John  Cooper : 

Resolved,  That  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Olcott,  on  "  Snperin- 
tendency/'  be  requested  for  publication  in  the  Indiana  School 
Journal  ;  also  that  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  be  furnished 
to  said  journal  for  publication. 

Adopted  by  consent. 

The  Chair  here  took  occasion  to  express  his  feelings  of  satisfaction, 
at  seeing  so  many  Superintendents  together  from  different  parts  of  the 
State.  He  regarded  this  meeting  as  the  harbinger  of  the  growing  in- 
terest which  the  leading  educators  take  in  school  matters.  He  cor- 
dially thanked  the  members  for  their  presence,  and  interest  in  this, 
the  first  Convention  of  Superintendents  ever  held  in  the  State.  He 
said  this  is  the  beginning  of  an  end  which  is  not  yet. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  time  and  place  to 
be  designated  by  the  Committee  on  Organization. 

GEO.  W.  HOSS,  President 

Anson  W.  Jones,  Secretary. 


Names  and  Address  of  Members  of  SaperinteiidenU^  Convention' 

A.  M.  Gow,  Evansville. 
D.  EcKLEY  Hunter,  Shelbyville. 
A.  C.  Shortriboe,  Indianapolis. 
Sheridan  Cox,  Logansport 
J.  K.  Waltz,  Attioa. 


r 
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A.  BuENS,  Private  School,  Columbus. 

David  Graham,  Columbus. 

John  Cooper,  Dublin. 

Thomas  Charles,  City  Academy,  Indianapolis. 

E.  F.  Kimball,  Principal  High  School,  Laporte- 

J.  P.  Rous,  Stockwell. 

J.  C.  RiDPATH,  Lawrenceburg- 

L.  H.  Marshall,  Adams. 

J.  M.  Olcott,  Terre  Haute. 

H.  S.  McRae,  Muncie. 

R.  P.  Brbwington,  Vevay. 

W.  M.  Craig,  Madison. 

Anson  W.  Jones,  Vincennes. 

John  Hancock,  Sup't  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati 

T.  L.  Adams,  Laporte. 


BLACK  BOARDS. 


Id  answer  to  many  inquiries  we  publish  tbe  recipe  for  black  boards 
given  last  year : 
1  gallon  alcohol,  cost  15. 

1  pound  gum  shellac,  $1. 

2  ounces  lamp  black,  or  chrome  green,  10  cts. 
2  ounces  ivory  black,  10  cts. 

This  is  to  be  placed  on  a  wall  of  smooth,  hard  plaster.  For  par* 
ticulars  concerning  manner  of  mixing,  putting  on,  &c.,  see  July 
aumber  of  Journal,  1867. 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


■»♦■ 


AN  EVIL  AND  A  PARTIAL  REMEDY. 

One  of  the  serious  evils  in  our  Schools  is  the  shortness  of  term  of 
employment  of  teachers.  Teachers  in  the  rural  districts  are 
employed,  on  an  average,  four  months  out  of  twelve.  The  remainder 
of  the  time  they  are  left  to  farm,  to  peddle,  or  to  travel  as  book 
agents,  insurance  agents,  &o.;  whilst  female  teachers  employ  them- 
selves in  domestic  labors,  and  otherwise,  as  their  tastes  and  circum- 
stances may  determine.  All  of  these  employments  are  honorable 
and  usefol,  and  against  which  per  se  we  bring  no  accusation,  but 
being  non-professional  they  do  not  in  general  qualify  the  teacher 
for  his  work ;  indeed  they  not  unfrequently  dfuqnalify.  The  pro- 
fessions of  law  and  medicine  would  be  in  a  sorry  condition  if  lawyers 
and  physicians  were  to  spend  only  four  months  each  year  in  practice, 
and  the  remaining  eight  months  in  farming,  speculation,  or  travel- 
ing agencies,  &c.  Under  like  circumstances,  can  teaching  fare  better  ? 
The  best  results  in  any  calling  can  be  secured  only  by  uninterrupted 
work  in  that  calling.  There  is  a  spirit  in  a  calling,  an  esprit  de  corp&t 
which  dies  when  the  work  ceases. 

Enough  has,  however,  been  said  concerning  this  evil ;  the  remodj 
next  demands  attention.  The  first  and  most  obvious  remedy  is  a 
longer  term  of  school.  If  schools  were  kept  open  throui^hoat  the 
year,  (the  academic  year  of  ten  months,)  teachers  would  have  oon- 
stant  employment,  consequently  would  be  in  a  position  to  do  the 
best  possible  work.  But  ten  months  school  per  annum  throughout 
the  rural  districts  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  at  present ; 
hence  this  first  and  more  obvious  remedy  goes  for  nought. 

The  second  and  partial  remedy  is  as  follows :  So  far  as  possible^ 
have  one  teacher  teach  two  schools ;  this  is  to  be  done  by  consent  of 
the  community  and  the  Trustees.  Let  the  school  in  district  number 
one  be  opened  September  14th,  and  closed  January  16th  or  31st,  as 
funds  may  determine ;  and  let  district  number  two  open  on  January 
2lst  or  February  4th,  and  close  May  16th  or  25th.  In  brief  and 
general,  let  districts  number  one  and  two,  or  any  two  contiguous  dis- 
tricts, form  a  continuous  term  of  school  for  a  time  double  that  of 
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either,  one  opening  when  the  other  doses,  the  same  tecu^her  tectching 
both. 

Here  we  reach  the  essential  difficulty,  and,  doubtless,  many  of  our 
readers  are  ready  to  say  impracticable,  even  impossible.  Wait,  and 
let  us  reason.  We  have  claimed  this  as  only  a  partial  remedy,  prac- 
ticable only  in  some  cases,  and,  in  these,  only  through  compromises. 
These  compromises  involve  the  following : 

1st.  One  district  must  agree  to  wait  on  another.  2d.  In  many 
cases  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  permit  the  pupils  of  district  num- 
ber one  to  attend  district  number  two,  and  vice  versa.  The  larger 
boys,  who  through  farm  employment,  lose  two  months  from  the  first 
school,  should  be  allowed  two  months  in  the  second,  provided  they 
so  desire,  and  accommodations  permit.  3d.  If  this  plan  is  to  be 
made  of  practical  value,  the  Trustee  must  not  be  deterred  by  a  few 
inconveniences.  These  will  arise,  but  may,  in  most  oases  be  overcome. 

Lest  some  one  should  attempt  to  demolish  all  this  by  the  cheap 
argument  of  illegal^  we  may  state  that  it  is  not  illegal.  All  that 
has  been  proposed  above  may  be  effected  within  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  plan  shall  be  found  desirable 
and  it  shall  then  be  found  that  the  law  produces  friction,  it  will  be 
easy  to  change  the  law.  A  line  across  the  statute  must  not  stand 
between  the  people  and  a  public  good. 

The  result  of  this  plan,  could  it  be  made  general,  would  be  to 
make  professional  teachers,  i.  e.,  to  give  them  permanent  employ- 
ment. In  this  permanent  employment  lies  the  gain.  If  the  ten 
thousand  schools  of  the  State  could  all  be  taught  by  teachers  who 
devote  their  entire  time  to  teaching,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
character  of  the  instruction  throughout  the  State,  would  be  improved 
at  least  twenty  per  cent.  Measured  by  money,  it  would,  in  effect, 
annually  add  $300,000  to  the  tuition  revenue,  ($300,000  is  but 
20-lOOths  of  $1,500,000,  the  revenue  of  the  current  year.)  If  it  shall 
be  objected  that  the  above  plan  would  turn  one-half  of  the  teachers 
out  of  the  profession,  we  would  say  the  end  of  a  system  of  public 
schools  is  not  the  employmeTii  of  teachers,  but  rather  the  education 
of  the  children.  Teachers,  school  officert«,  Ac,  whether  considered 
separately  or  jointly,  are  only  means  to  the  greater  and  more  glorious 
end,  the  education  of  the  children.  Hence  when  any  system  can  ac- 
complish its  work  better  by  diminishing  the  number  of  its  laborers, 
economy  and  common  sense  both  say  diminish.  This  business,  like 
all  others,  will  be  self-adjusting.  The  progressive  and  capable  will 
find  employment ;  the  opposite  class  will  not.  This  is  the  inexorable 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  teachers,  as  well  as  others,  must  sub- 
mit to  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  couimend  this  plan  to  the  careful  consideration 
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of  teachers,  patrons  and  trustees,  with  the  hope  that  in  a  fewdiftrictB, 
at  least,  it  may  be  tested,  and  result  noted  and  reported.  Progress 
comes  only  through  trial — ^let  this,  therefore,  be  tried. 


UNIVERSITIES,    COLLEGES,    ACADEMIES,   Ac,  IN 

INDIANA. 

Prom  Catalogues  and  other  sources  we  gather  the  following  con- 
cerning certain  Institutions  of  learning  in  our  State : 

STATE  UNIVERSITY,  BLOOMINGTON— Cybcs  Nutt,  D.  D.,  Pbxst. 

The  Board,  at  their  last  annual  meeting,  appropriated  $3,000  for 
additions  to  the  library ;  also  so  much  as  shall  be  necessary  to  re-seat 
the  chapel,  and  to  put  blinds  to  all  the  windows  on  the  south  side 
of  the  building.  They  passed  a  resolution  requiring  toriUen  exam- 
inations in  all  cases  practicable.  They  also  elected  two  additional 
professors,  Prof.  Marquis  to  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages,  and 
the  writer  to  the  chair  of  English  Literature  and  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching. 

Number  of  Faculty,  including  Law  Profes.sor,  9.  Number  of 
Students — Seniors,  13;  Juniors,  8;  Sophomores,  34;  Freshmen,  77; 
Preparatory,  108;  Law,  23;  Modern  Languages,  92 — ^total,  355— 
counted  twice,  87 — net  total,  268. 

College  open  to  both  sexes;  tuition  free;  contingent  fee  per 
term,  $3.    Next  term  opens  September  17th. 

ASBURY  UNIVERSITY,  GREENCA8TLE— Thos.  Bowman,  D.  D.,  Pbwt. 

The  Board  provided,  at  its  last  meeting,  that  so  soon  as  $30,000 
should  be  subscribed  in  Putnam  county  for  buildings,  the  Building 
Committee  should  proceed  to  the  erection  of  a  new  College  edifice. 
The  newspapers  have  recently  informed  us  that  said  amount  has  been 
subscribed.  The  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  English  Literature  was  not 
filled. 

Number  of  Faculty,  6.  Number  of  Students —Seniors,  27; 
Juniors,  33;  Sophomores,  46;  Freshman,  78;  Preparatory,  174— 
total,  358. 

Tuition  per  term,  in  Classical  and  Scientific  Departments,  $10;  io 
Preparatory,  $7. 

Next  term  opens  September  16th. 

N.  W.  C.  UNIVERSITY,  INDIANAPOI8— BBV.  O.  A.  BUROBflS.  PrBT. 

As  stated  in  a  former  issue,  Prof.  Benton  resigned  the  Presidency 
at  last  meeting  of  Board,  and  Bev.  0.  A.  Burgess  was  elected  in  his 
stead. 
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Number  of  Faculty,  5.  Number  of  Students — Seniors,  12; 
Juniors,  11;  Sophomores,  10;  FreMihman,  14;  Preparatories  and 
English,  161— total,  208. 

Tuition  per  term,  $14 ;  matriculation  fee,  per  annum,  |5 ;  Janitor's 
fee,  per  term,  $1. 

College  open  to  both  sexes.    Next  term  opens  September  16th. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE.  MEU0M--TB0MA8  HOLMSS,  D.  D.,  P&XST. 

Within  the  last  year  this  Institution  has  increased  its  endowment  to 
the  handsome  sum  of  $110,000.  It  has  also  added  two  members  to 
its  Faculty.  A  lady,  Lettice  S.  Holmes,  A.  M.,  holds  the  chair  of 
the  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages.  Farther,  let  it  be 
obsseryed,  that  she  receives  the  same  salaiy  as  other  professors. 
Honor  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  who  are  able  to  do  * 'exact  justice" 
not  only  to  ^*all  men,"  but  also  to  a  woman.  They  say  equcd  labor 
demaiidi  equal  pay. 

Number  of  Faculty,  6.  Students,  109.  Classed  by  sex,  ladies, 
33 ;  gentlemen,  76. 

This  Institution  furnishes  a  Commercial  Course.  Tuition  per 
term  in  Classical  Department  $10,  in  Academic,  $6,  Next  term 
opens  September  16th. 

WABASH  COLLEGE,   CRAWFORDSVILLB--J0B.  F.  TUTTLl,  D.  D.,  PbSST. 

Number  of  Faculty,  7.  Number  of  Students— Seniors,  11 ; 
Juniors,  9 ;  Sophomores,  21 ;  Freshmen,  28 ;  Preparatories  and 
English,  126 — total  195.  Number  of  Alumni,  189,  of  whom  79  are 
ministers. 

Tuition  per  term,  in  College,  $10. 

Next  term  opens  September  9. 

EARLHAM  COLLEGE,  RICHMOND— Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  Pbest. 

Number  of  Faculty  in  College  Proper,  6.  Number  of  Students — 
Seniors,  10;  Juniors,  2;  Sophomores,  7 ;  Freshmen,  43 ;  Irregulars 
and  Preparatories,  174— total,  236. 

Institution  open  to  both  sexes. 

Next  term  opens  September  9th. 

MOORE'S   HILL    MALE  AND    FEMALE   COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE, 
MOORE'S  HILL— RKV.  Thomas  Habbison,  Prist. 

Number  of  Faculty,  7.  Number  of  Students,  339,  of  whom  there 
are,  Seniors,  7 ;    Juniors,  13 ;  Sophomores,  11 ;  Freshmen,  29. 

Tuition  in  Scientific  Course,  per  annum,  $21 ;  in  Classical  $32. 
*  Next  term  opens  August  31st. 
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DbPAUW  COLLBGB,  new  ALBANY— Rxy.  E.  Bowlxt,  D.  D.,  Pbmt. 

Number  of  Faculty,  6.     Number  of  Students  110,  of  whom  there 
are,  Seniors,  1 ;  Juniora,  3 ;  Sophomores,  24 ;  Freshmen,  12. 
This  Institution  admits  female  pupils  only. 
Next  term  opens  September  7th. 

ROCKPOET    COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE,  ROCKPORT— R«v.  O.  H.  Smith, 

P1IB8XDSNT. 

Number  of  Faculty,  5.  Number  of  Students,  165.  Tuition  in 
College  Classes,  per  term,  $10.    Next  term  opens  August  3l8t 

CITY  ACADEMY,  INDIANAPOLIS— PROP.  THOMAS  Chablbs,  Prikcipil. 

Number  of  Instructors,  4.  Number  of  Pupils  190.  Next  term 
opens  Sept  7. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  notice  many  other  Institutions  of 
this  grade  in  the  State,  had  Catalogues  been  forwarded.  Our  apology 
to  the  friends  of  those  Institutions  not  noticed  ia,  that  no  Catalogvee 
have  been  sent  us. 


FEMALE  TEACHERS. 


The  Indiana  School  Journal  for  July  lays  down  and  establishes 
by  statistics  three  propositions  in  regard  to  female  teachers:  1st 
(what  is  very  natural),  That  the  oldest  States  employ  more  than  the 
new ;  2d,  That  in  every  State  their  ratio  increases  from  year  to  year; 
3d,  That  the  cities  especially  show  a  very  large  excess  of  them— the 
older  the  greater.  The  tendency  being  very  clear,  the  editor  con- 
cludes that  it  is  idle  to  oppose  the  employment  of  female  teachers, 
even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so,  which  he  is  far  from  thinking. 
The  facts  might  suggest,  however,  quite  other  reflections.  We 
believe  that  women  as  teachers  have  done  less  service  on  the  side  of 
education  than  of  discipline,  in  which  they  have  manifested  a  decided 
superiority  over  men  both  as  to  means  and  results.  They  could  not 
govern  by  force,  and  they  have  governed  without  it ;  but  they  would 
probably  not  have  had  the  chance  if  they  had  not  consented  to  work 
for  smaller  wages  than  men.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  the 
female  teacher  ^'her  patienoe,  her  self-sacrifice,  her  quick  sympa- 
thies, her  warm  affections,  her  deep  devotion  to  her  work,"  and  to 
admire  "  often  her  admirable  success  in  that  work."  But  all  these 
useful  and,  in  some  measure  or  other,  indispensable  qualities,  are 
combined  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  with  very  limited  attain- 
ments and  intellectual  development,  not  to  speak  of  temptations, 
from  which  men  are  exempt,  to  quit  the  profession  at  the  earliest 
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opportunity.  The  virtaal  monopoly  by  women  of  teaohing  in  <dl  the 
primary  gradoB  is  therefore,  perhaps,  not  wholly  to  be  regarded  with 
complacency ;  and  although  it  certainly  distinguishes  American  insti- 
tatioDs  from  those  of  any  other  country  that  provides  for  popular 
instruction — notably  from  the  Prussian  school  system — it  ought  not 
to  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  a  service  upon  which  each  member 
enters  for  life,  with  a  high  degree  of  scholarly  preparation,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  oertainty  of  an  honorable  retirement  with  a  pension 
when  age  shall  have  rendered  him  incapable  of  teaching  any  longer. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  statistics  referred  to  furnish  one  of  the  most 
forcible  arguments  for  the  higher  education  of  all  our  women — using, 
we  may  say,  that  term  in  its  widest  acceptance. — The  Nation, 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


lo 


Meteorological  Report,  from  the  Indiana  State  University,  for  the 
Honthof  July,  1868. 

Mean  Temperature, Sl^.ll 

Maximum  Temperature,        (Thursday,  16th,)      96^ 
Minimam  Temperature,         (Saturday,  18th,)       61^ 
Warmest  Day,                        (Wednesday,  15th,)  85* 
Coldest  Day,                          (Sunday,  26th,)         75^77 
Barometer,  Mean  Height,        ....     29.200  in. 
Highest,               (Sunday,  5th,)  29.367  in. 
Lowest,               (Friday,  24th,)  28.963  in. 
Relative  Humidity,  (1.00  denotes  complete  satu- 
ration of  the  air,) .70 

Amount  of  Rain, 2.38  in. 

Number  of  Rainy  Days, 9 

Cloudiness,  (10  denotes  entire  cloudiness,)  4.45 
Velocity  of  Wind  per  hour,  (Robinson's  Ane- 
mometer,)          0.81  miles. 

Prevailing  Winds,  South  and  South-West.  D. 


CONVENTIONS  OF  EXAMINERS  AND  SUPERINTEND- 

ENTS. 

We  hardly  need  call  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  proceedingB 
of  the  two  conventions  named  above.  The  subjects  discussed  by 
these  conventions  were  practical ;  bearing  upon  the  daily  workings 
of  the  common  school  system.    The  papers  and  discussions  were, 
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with  rare  exceptions,  as  practical  as  the  themes  discussed.  Coose- 
quent  upon  these  two  facts,  good  will  come  of  each  of  these  meet- 
ings. 

It  may  be  said  farther  in  commendation  of  the  members  of  these 
oonyentions,  that  they  showed  a  praiseworthy  spirit  of  labor.  Eaeh 
speaker  seemed  desirous  of  going  to  the  heart  of  his  subject,  and 
that  directly  and  briefly,  no  time  being  wasted  in  mere  word  skirmish- 
ing. In  an  emphatic  sense  was  this  true  of  the  Superintendents'  ooo- 
yention.  We  hope  all  will  read  the  reports  and  judge  for  themseWe 
of  the  work  done. 


Personal. — Wm.  Craigg,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Madison 
High  School,  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of 
Madison. 

J.  K.  Waltz,  Professor  in  Moore's  Hill  College,  has  recently  been 
elected  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Attica. 

Mr.  Harvey,  (not  Thomas  Harvey, )  has  been  elected  to  the  Snper- 
intendency  of  the  Greensburg  Schools. 

Zaccheus  Test,  Professor  in  Union  Spring  College,  N.  Y.,  has 
heen  elected  to  the  position  of  Teacher  of  Languages  in  the  Indian- 
apolis High  School. 

Professor  Test  formerly  labored  in  our  State  as  Profeaaor 
in  Earlham  College,  and  having  won  the  reputation  of  a  superior 
lingual  scholar,  we  most  cordially  welcome  him  back  to  Indiana, 
with  the  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  much  in  a  State  in  whieh  w 
much  is  to  be  done. 

Institdtes.— Vermillion  County  Institute  opens  August  24th,  at 
Clinton;  Vanderburg,  August  24th,  at  Evansville;  Warren,  Sep- 
tember 7th,  at  Williamsport ;  Martin,  September  7th,  at  Dover  Hill; 
Randolph,  September  21st — Je^se  H.  Brown,  Superintendent;  Ful- 
ton, September  28th,  at  Bochester. 

A  Normal  Institute  of  five  weeks  will  be  held  in  Canton,  Wash- 
ington county,  three  miles  from  Salem.  This  Institute  will  be  under 
the  management  of  William  P.  Pinkham.  Tuition  per  term,  $5. 
Mr.  Pinkham's  reputation  as  a  teacher  is  a  guarantee  for  good  work. 

Complimentary.— The  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Schools  of 

Richmond  recently  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  concerning  the  same. 

Among  these  resolutions  was  the  following,  concerning  the  Soperin- 

tendent,  Geo.  P.  Brown  : 

Resolved,  That  his  success  in  the  management  of  our  Schools,.  Ji** 
been  great,  and  we  believe  that  their  present  high  position  is  io  * 
great  measure  due  to  him. 
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MuNois. — ^At  the  close  of  last  term,  the  Muncie  Schools  gradu- 
ated seveo  pupils,  three  in  the  full  course,  and  four  in  the  English 
eonrse.    The  following  is  the  form  of  Diploma : 

MUNCIE   CENTRAL   ACADEMY. 
DIPLOMA. 

,  having  completed  the  Course  of  Instruction 

in  the  Muncie  Central  Academy,  is  awarded  this  CerHficate  qf  Qrad' 

MuNCDs,  Indiana. 

B7  order  of  the  School  Board. 

,  8upU  ,  Prett, 

,  Ffin.  )  /9«cV' 

Evans viLLE. — Evansville  opens,  with  the  incoming  year,  a 
"Teachers'  Training  School."  Tuition  is  to  he  free  to  all  residing 
within  the  city.  A.  M.  Gow,  Superintendent  of  Evansville  Schools, 
is  to  he  Principal  of  this  School. 

Hanovee  Qolleqe. — ^Rev.  G.  D.  Archibald  has  recently  been 
elected  President  of  Hanover  College,  located  at  Hanover. 

Ft.  Watne. — Next  number  of  the  Journal  will  contain  a  hand- 
some cut  of  the  new  High  School  building  of  Ft.  Wayne. 

MATRiMONiAii. — On  August  6th,  Hamilton  S.  McRae,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Muncie  Schools,  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  M.  Mont- 
gomery, Principal  of  the  Muncie  High  School.  These  two  associates 
in  teaching  became  associates  in  the  labors  and  joys  of  life.  While 
their  labors  will  probably  be  abundant,  we  trust  their  joys  may  be 
many. 

At  this  point,  we  beg  the  permit  of  dropping  a  word  of  exhorta- 
tion to  a  few  of  our  young  bachelor  friends.  Mr.  H.  has  set  all  such 
a  good  esLample ;  our  exhortation  therefore  is,  go  and  do  likewise. 

It  needs  no  mathematical  or  metaphysical  argument  to  prove  that 
two  are  more  than  one,  and  better  than  one.  More,  the  taking  out  of 
a  marriage  license  is  in  effect  giving  a  bond  to  keep  the  public  peace. 
It  is  a  public  avowal  that  a  man  accepts,  and  will  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  discharge  the  weighty  but  ennobling  duties  of  husband, — 
neighbor, — citizen.  Without  protraction  of  these  reflections,  we  say 
to  all  our  young  bachelor  friends:  Stop  and  consider^  before  you  far- 
ther your  dangeroiu  way  purtue. 
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FROM   ABROAD. 

Ad  artesian  well,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  said  to  be  2,200  feet  ietp* 

The  IJDion  Pacific  Railroad  has  reached  a  point  700  miles  bejoBd 
Omaha. 

A.  T.  Stewart,  the  merchant  prince  of  New  York,  taught  school 
for  a  short  period  in  his  youth. 

Reliable  evidence  shows  that  the  millionaire,  Gkorgc  Peabodj, 
was  worth  only  $200  in  1814. 

Russia  has  sixty-eight  agricultural  schools  and  colleges.  One  of 
these  has  a  farm  of  3,000  acres. 

Professor  Loomis,  of  Yale  College,  says  the  heat  of  July,  conad* 
ering  the  two  elements  of  duration  and  intensity,  has  not  been 
equalled  in  this  country  within  the  last  eighty-nine  years. 

Good  Salabies. — ^The  salaries  of  Richard  Edwards,  President  of 
Normal  University,  Illinois,  and  of  J.  L.  Pickard,  Superiotendent 
of  Public  Schools,  Chicago,  have  recently  been  raised  to  14)000  eieh. 

Loui8iANA.--John  Baldwin,  Esq.,  founder  of  Baldwin  Univeraty, 
Berea,  Ohio,  has  founded  an  institution  called  Thompson's  UniTer* 
sity,  on  the  Teche  River,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  New  Orkans. 
This  institution  is  to  be  open  to  all,  irrespective  of  sex  or  color. 

Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  has  recently  so  modified  its  couneof 
study  as  to  make  Latin  and  Gfreek  elective  affcer  the  Freshnan  year. 

Amherst  College,  Mass.,  is  increasing  her  buildings  to  die 
amount  of  $130,000.  The  new  building  is  to  be  called  Walker  Hall, 
in  honor  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Walker,  a  large  donor  to  the  Institution. 

Normal  TJNiyERsrnr,  III.,  graduated  19  pupils  at  last  Com- 
mencement ;  enrolled  within  the  year,  413  in  the  Normal  Depart* 
ment,  and  630  in  the  Model— total,  1043. 

Yale  College  Catalogue  shows  the  following :  Number  of  Fao- 
ulty,  53 ;  of  Students,  592.  The  latter  are  distributed  by  departments) 
thus :  Law,  16 ;  Medicine,  24 ;  Theology  32 ;  Scientific  School,  122. 
Literary  College,  Seniors,  107;  Juniors,  128,  Sophomores,  13!^; 
Freshman,  138. 

OoLDWiN  Smith,  of  England,  has  recently  been  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  History  in  Cornell  University,  N.  T.,  at  a  salary  of 
14,500.    He  has  given  intimations  of  aooeptanoe. 
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B08TOW  AND  Cincinnati.— The  cost  of  edacation  in  the  Public 
Scboola  of  these  cities  last  year  was  as  follows : 

B<Mston—Tmdon  per  pupil,  on  average  number  belonging,  $17.53 ; 
total  expenses  per  pupil,  $24.16;  total  educational  expenses  for  city 
during  the  year  $781,280. 

6Vn«tnna^— Tuition  per  pupil,  on  average  number  belonging, 
$15.74 ;  total  expenses  per  pupil,  $22.75 ;  total  educational  expenses 
for  city  during  the  year,  $417,586. 

Tbaghebs  AND  Politics.— Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  111., 
has  recently  received  the  nomination  for  Congress  in  his  district,  and 
Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  formerly  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Michigan,  has  recently  been  elected  United  States  Senator  from 
Florida— Query,  are  these  gentlemen  going  up  or  down  ? 

England. — The  origin  of  the  great  schools  of  England  is  given 
as  follows,  in  the  Ontario  Journal  of  Education :  Eton  College, 
founded  by  Henry  YI,  A.  B.,  1440;  Harrow  School,  founded  by 
John  Lyon,  a  yeoman,  in  1571 ;  Rugby  School,  founded  by  Lawrence 
Sheriffe,  a  grocer,  in  1567. 

Book  Table  omitted  for  want  of  room. 


PROFITABLE    EMPLOYMENT! 

ATTENTION  ALL  I    BOTH  MALE  AND  FEMALE  I 

Every  one  wishing  to  make  money  can  do  so  by  selling 

"THE  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD." 

A  work  Just  published.  The  greatest  subscription  book  of  the  age.  TeaclienL 
Mechanics,  anu  Farmers  can  easily  clear  from  $5  to  $10  per  day.  It  is  bonnd 
beautifully  in  lied  Leather  and  Garnet  Cloth,  and  embellished  with  thellnastof 
Steel  Portraits.  Those  wishing  exclusive  territory  apply  immediately.  Circo- 
lars  giving  full  description  sent  yVM,  by  addressing 

ASHEB,  ADAMS  ft  HIGOnrS, 

lS-4-at  T6  £.  MARKET  ST^  IMDIANAfOUS,  IXD. 

INDIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINaTON  INDIANA. 


Faculty  consists  of  Bet.  C.  NUTT,  D.  D.,  President,  and  eight  Professors,  and 
two  Tutors.  Peparatory  Department,  abolished.  Provision  has,  howeTer,  been 
made  lor  the  Senior  Class  in  this  Department  for  the  coming  year.  New  8tadent$ 
desiring  admission  to  this  Department  must  pass  an  Examination  in  Orthogra- 
phy,  Beading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Latin  Grammar  and 
Beader,  Ancient  Geography,  and  American  History. 

Tuition  Free  for  all !  inclading  InstmctioiL  in  Modem  Lan- 
guages and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Janitor  Fee,  |8  00  per  Term ;  Boarding  firom  $8  00  to  $4  00  per  Week.  Total 
expenses  per  Anuum,  not  over  |900.  Many  Board  themselyes  at  a  cost  of  ftom 
$1  50  to  fa  50  per  Week. 

No  better  Facilities  are  AirBlslied  anywhere  frr  ebtalBlag  an  EAwattaa  I 

Terms  begin  as  follows : 

First  Term September  iTtliy  1868. 

Second  Term JanvarF  84*  1869. 

Tlilrd  Term April  8 tit,  1869. 

Ijanv   Term NoTember  atia^  1868* 

Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  young  men  in  all  the  College  Classes, 
but  not  in  the  Preparatory  Department. 
For  further  information  address, 

KEV.  O.  NUTT,  D.  D., 

President  qf  the  Univenity, 

Bloomington,  Indiana. 

win.  HAN  If  AJHAN, 

PrtHdent  Board  qf  THutetB. 
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FORT  WAYNE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

[see  illustration.] 

This  building  is  located  on  Wayne  street,  between  Cal- 
houn and  Clinton,  upon  lots  fronting  to  the  south,  with 
an  area  of  18,000  square  feet.  The  style  of  architecture, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  perspective  view, 
is  essentially  Renaissance.  A  14  ft.  tower  projects  5  f^et 
from  the  east  fagade,  w^hile  the  western  facade  recedes  14 
feet.  The  basement  is  of  dressed  stone,  0  feet  liTgh  ;  the 
main  building  of  selected  brick,  two  stories,  each  15  feet 
ill  height,  covered  by  a  "Mansard,"  12  feet  in  the  clear. 
The  windows  are  all  of  liberal  size,  being  3  feet  8  inches 
wide,  and  9  feet  4  inches  high.  Those  in  the  first  story 
are  ornamented  with  finely  cut  stone  caps,  and  those  in 
the  second  by  ornamented  segment  caps,  also  of  stone. 
The  tower  has  a  porch,  finished  with  a  balustrade  so  as  to 
form  a  balcony.  Upon  the  face  of  the  tower  is  an  in- 
scribed tablet  of  stone,  with  these  words,  viz : 

FORT  WAYNE 
HIGH   SCHOOL 

1868. 
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There  are  six  entrances  to  the  building  besides  the  jan- 
itor's door.  The  main  front  entrance  opens  into  a  spa- 
cious corridor,  14x56  feet,  which  is  met  at  the  north  end 
by  another,  12x24  feet,  from  the  west  entrance.  Upon 
the  first  floor,  to  the  right  of  the  main  corridor,  are  three 
rooms,  each  18x34  feet  and  14  feet  in  height.  To  the  left 
are  two  rooms,  14x24  and  20x24  feet,  respectively.  These 
five  rooms  are  to  be  used  as  practicing  rooms  for  the 
training  school.  There  is  a  wide  stairway  leading  from 
each  of  the  corridors  to  others  similarly  arranged  above. 
The  High  School  room  is  in  the  east  wing  of  the  second 
story,  and  is  a  fine  well  lighted  room,  34x56  feet.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  second  story  are  two  recitation  rooms^ 
each  17x24  feet^  and  in  the  tower  is  the  Superintendent'^ 
office.  On  the  third  floor  is  the  Oymnasium,  48x56  feet^ 
supplied  with  modern  fixed  apparatus;  a  drawing  room 
20x34  feet',  and  a  library  14x24  feet.  These  three  rooms 
may  be  thrown  into  an  audience  room,  56x70  feet,  by 
means  of  folding  doors.  A  music  room  14x14  feet,  and 
18  feet  high,  is  constructed  in  the  tower.  There  are  sev- 
eral finished  rooms  in  the  basement,  one  14x14  feet^  to  be 
used  for  chemical  experiments,  and  two  rooms,  34x36  feet, 
and  24x34  feet,  respectively,  to  be  used  as  play  rooms  in 
stormy  weather.  The  basement  rooms  are  reached  by 
outside  steps,  and  have  inside  stairways  to  the  corridors. 
The  Priftcipal's  room  is  connected  with  all  the  others  by 
means  of  bells  and  tubes. 

The  building  is  heated  by  two  of  Lawson's  furnaces,  and 
is  supplied  throughout  with  gas.  All  the  rooms  and  halls 
are  wainscoted,  and  finished  with  ash,  and  in  the  most 
substantial  manner. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  on  September  otb, 
and  the  building  opened  for  use  on  the  following  Monday. 

The  total  cost  was  about  $40,000. 
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THE  DEMAND  FOR  IMPROVED  SCHOOL  ARCHI- 
TECTURE, AND  THE  MEANS  OF  SECURING 

THE  SAME.* 


& 


BY   J.   M.   OLCOTT. 


While  much  progress  in  school  architecture  has  been 
made  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  a  general  eenae^ 
in  some  important  and  essential  features  the  school  house 
of  to-day  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  age  when  it  was 
considered  quite  enough  if  this  class  of  buildings  had 
externally  four  sides,  a  floor,  and  a  roof;  and  internally  a 
fireplace  and  a  row  of  benches.  Defects  in  school  archi- 
tecture are  still  numerous.  Of  the  more  prominent  ones 
we  shall  mention, 

1.  Defective  heating  and  ventilating. 

2.  Want  of  economy  and  convenience  in  the  general 
form,  arrangements,  and  appointments  of  the  house  itself, 
and  its  surroundings. 

3.  Defective  provisions  for  seating  pupils. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  devote  as  much  time 
to  pointing  out  defects  as  to  the  more  important  part  of 
our  subject,  namely^  to  provide  a  practical  remedy. 

The  redeeming  feature  of  the  school  house  of  our 
fathers  was  its  superb  arrangements  for  heating  and  ven- 
tilation, a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  the  well- 
being  and  economy  of  life. 

Puncheon  floor  apertures  and  cJiinky  side  walls  serve  to 
admit  abundance  of  the  purest  of  air ;  while  the  great, 
open  fireplace,  with  its  geometrical  proportions,  well  sus- 
tained throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  smoke- 
flue,  served  the  purpose  of  a  first  class  foul  air  ejector. 
If  in  those  school  houses  the  temperature  was  low^  the  air 
was  pure^  and,  as  a  consequence,  modern  drowsiness, 
school  headache^  and  general  physical  debility  were  lees 
frequent  than  at  the  present  time.  Heat  is  necessary  for 
health  as  well  as  for  comfort ;  but  air  can  be  so  heated  as 
to  be  destructive  to  health.    It  is,  therefore,  of  the  'great- 

^A  paper  read  before  the   State  Conyention  of   Examiners,  Indianapolis, 
Jaly  Utb. 
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est  importance  what  Jcind  of  heat  we  use ;  and  yet  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  disposition  among  the  people,  prac- 
tically, to  wholly  disregard  the  quality  of  heat  to  be 
used  for  public  school  houses,  regarding  only  ^the  ques- 
tion of  obtaining  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  from  the 
least  possible  outlay.  To  reach  this  end  a  very  amally 
red  hot  stove  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room,  the 
windows  and  doors  are  weather-stripped,  the  floor  is 
lined,  and  the  ceiling  is  air  tight ;  from  fifty  to  eighty 
children  are  introduced  into  a  room  containing  from  five 
to  six  thousand  cubic  feet  of  aii^  and  the  machinery  is  set 
in  motion  to  run  for  at  least  ninety  minutes,  without 
intermission.  The  room  is  no  doubt  economically  heated, 
but  at  the  expense  of  a  long  list  of  doctor's  bills,  and  an 
immense  debt  of  nature.  Heating  and  ventilation  should 
be  considered  as  parts  of  a  whole,  for  one  cannot  work  per- 
fectly without  the  other.  The  kind  of  heat  required  is 
that  which  comes  nearest  to  the  heat  which  nature  pro- 
vides, air  heated  without  losing  any  of  its  essential  prop- 
erties, as  healthy  at  seventy  degrees  as  at  forty. 

Atmospheric  air  detained  in  some  confined  position  to 
bring  it  to  a  high  state  of  rarefaction,  by  contact  with  a 
red  hot  surface,  loses  all  its  moisture,  an  essential  property^ 
and  the  lungs,  when  inflated  with  the  highly  rarefied  air, 
cannot  contain  one-half  of  the  amount  in  a  cooler  state. 
Add  to  this  stinted  amount  the  destruction  of  moisture, 
and  we  have  as  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  breathing 
this  injured  air,  the  symptoms  of  headache,  oppression 
of  the  chest,  a  choking  sensation,  and  parched  and  fever- 
ish state  of  the  skin,  &c. 

To  avoid  these  two  things,  viz,  detaining  the  air  so  as 
to  dry  it,  and  bringing  it  to  so  high  a  state  of  rarefaction 
as  to  stint  the  lungs ;  and  to  prevent  the  air  of  a  room 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  lungs  the  second  time, 
it  is  esse7iiial  in  the  construction  of  a  building  to  provide 
for  a  constant  and  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air^  and 
the  rapid  discharge  of  foul  air. 

A  complete  circulation  is  required.  The  house  itself 
must   be   provided  with  lungs.     Now  the  mechanical 
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properties  of  air  are  such  that  ventilation  is  necessary  to 
successful  heating,  and  heating  is  necessary  to  successful 
ventilation ;  hence,  with  the  proper  architectural  arrange- 
ments in  the  construction  of  a  building,  and  the  use  of 
suitable  heating  apparatus,  any  and  all  public  buildings 
may  be  made  healthful^  so  far  as  ventilation  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  very  appliances  essential  to  mal^e  them 
comfortable^  so  far  as  heating  is  concerned. 

To  make  a  room  heat  readily  is  to  provide  for  complete 
ventilation.  To  embarrass  heating,  is  to  shut  off  ventila- 
tion. The  common  idea  that  to  ventilate  is  to  cool,  is  the 
reverse  of  fact.  Prj^vision  made  for  cooling  is  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  while  that  for  ventilation,  such  as  is  properly 
so  termed,  is  at  the  floor,  or  base  of  the  walls ;  and  its 
office  is  to  take  out  all  cold  air  lying  at  or  near  the 
floor,  and  with  it  all  the  deadly  gases  as  they  fall.  As 
the  cold  air  is  drawn  out  the  warm  air  comes  down  from 
the  top  of  the  room  to  fill  its  place.  To  have  warm  air 
fit  to  breathe  it  must  be  heated  while  in  motion  before 
or  as  it  passes  into  the  room,  in  great  quantities.  In 
small  buildings  the  air  can  be  heated  or  warmed  as  it 
flows  into  the  room,  and  in  large  quantities,  by  the  use 
of  a  stove  furnace,  similar  to  Bonnet's  patent,  provided 
suitable  foul  air  ejectors  are  furnished;  and  in  large 
buildings  by  the  use  of  any  ordinary  hot  air  furnace  with 
proportional  foul  air  ejectors. 

When  any  community  propose  to  build  a  school  house, 
they  should  consult  some  conpetent  person  who  is  profi- 
cient in  the  science  of  heating  and  ventilating,  and 
for  which  he  should  be  required  to  furnish  a  plan,  and  be 
held  responsible  for  its  successful  operation. 

The  extra  expense,  if  any,  in  arranging  a  district  school 
house  for  ventilation  in  its  construction,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  life  long  physical  benefits  accruing  to  the  occu- 
pants, is  more  than  compensated  for  in  the  economy  of 
space  for  seating  pupils.  The  arrangement  of  school 
desks  in  a  district  school  house^  with  an  iron  stove  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  is  exceedingly  awkward  and  extrava- 
gant in  the  use  of  space. 
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All  the  advantages  of  symmetry,  taste,  compact- 
ness, appearance,  and  convenience  are  lost  to  the  teacher. 
There  is  no  economy  in  the  arrangements  for  seating; 
no  suitable  space  for  recitation  benches ;  no  blackboard 
conveniences;  no  room  for  visitors,  and  few  accommoda- 
tions. The  first  thing,  therefore,  to  be  considered  in  plan- 
ning and  erecting  a  school  house  is  the  correct  method  of 
heating  and  ventilating,  all  other  things  are  of  secondary 
importance,  and  come  in  readily  afterwards. 

The  idea  of  adaptation  in  the  proportional  dimensions 
of  the  building  is  important — its  length  and  breadth, 
height  and  depth.  Every  school  room  should  be  wide 
enough  for  a  definite  number  of  rows  of  desks,  with 
aisks  between  them  of  suitable  width;  the  length  may 
vary  somewhat  with  the  same  width ;  the  height  of  ceil- 
ing such  as  to  give  the  best  possible  control  of  the  voice 
in  speaking  or  reading.  Height  of  ceiling  has  nothing  to 
do  with  ventilation.  Recitation  seats  should  either  be 
wholly  in  front  of  the  school,  when  seated,  or  wholly  in 
the  rear,  and  facing  squarely  the  teachers  platform,  the 
same  as  study  desks  and  exactly  parallel  with  them. 
Blackboard  surface  of  suitable  width  should  fill  every 
square  foot  of  side  wall,  not  occupied  with  window  and 
door  firames,  and  should  be  of  good  material.  The  com- 
mon custom  of  inserting  three  or  four  windows  in  each 
end  of  a  district  school  house  25x30  feet  in  dimensions  is 
a  great  error  in  construction.  The  damage  to  the  build- 
ing is  immense.  In  this  way  the  solid  blackboard  wall 
is  destroyed,  a  loss  that  cannot  be  replaced.  The  beauty 
of  the  structure  is  marred,  it«  strength  and  durability 
weakened.  The  comfort  and  health  of  the  occupants  is 
injured  by  admitting  a  constant  glare  of  light  to  fall  upon 
their  eyes.  Children  in  school  should  sit  with  their 
backs  to  the  light  as  much  as  possible.  The  expense  of 
the  house  is  largely  increased  by  making  so  many  win- 
dows without  a  corresponding  increase  of  advantages. 
Instead  of  ten  or  twelve  windows  in  a  school  house  of 
this  kind,  four  or  five  large  ones  are  quite  enough.  These 
will  admit  abundance  of  light,  and  in  the  right  direction, 
and  will  save  abundance  of  space  for  blackboards. 
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To  the  seating  of  pupils  we  have  already  referred,  and 
have  only  to  add  that  seats  should  always  be  arranged 
compactly,  in  the  central  portion  of  the  room,  forming  as 
nearly  as  possible  ^single  and  i>erfect  square  or  rect- 
angle, the  small  seats  in  front,  and  full  cross  rows  of  the 
same  size,  where  different  grades  of  children  are  seated  in 
the  same  room. 

The  stoye  should  be  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  as  seated 
above,  back  of  it  a  place  for  fuel,  and  to  the  right  and 
left  of  it,  beyond  the  entrance  passages,  closets  for  wear- 
ing apparel,  &c.,  &c. 

(Here  the  speaker  exhibited  a  neatly  drawn  plan  for  a 
district  school  house,  which  we  would  be  glad  to  repre- 
sent, but  have  no  means  of  obtaining  a  cut. — Ed.) 

This  plan  for  a  district  school  house  is  based  upon  the 
idea  of  heating  and  ventilating.  The  foundation  plan 
may  be  understood  at  a  glance.  It  has  four  foul  air 
ducts,  starting  from  registers  in  the  floor,  opening  into 
wooden  boxes  ten  or  twelve  inches  square,  suspended 
beneath  the  joists,  and  leading  to  the  base  of  the  ven- 
tilating shaft.  In  the  center  of  the  ventilating  shaft  is  a 
circular  smoke  stack,  made  of  iron.  The  heating  appara- 
tus is  situated  immediately  in  front  and  very  near  the 
ventilating  shaft,  over  an  aperture  in  the  floor  into 
which  cold  air  ducts  lead  from  either  side  of  the  house. 
The  floor  plan  gives  ample  room  for  seating  compactly 
forty-four  pupils,  each  pupil  having  perfect  freedom  of 
motion ;  can  leave  the  room  without  disturbing  any  one 
or  being  disturbed;  it  gives  ample  room  for  recitation 
classes ;  for  marching,  or  other  physical  exercise ;  abund- 
ance of  solid  wall  is  provided  for  blackboards ;  shelves 
for  library ;  case  for  apparatus ;  closets,  &c.  By  increas- 
ing the  length  of  the  house  three  feet  and  three  inches  it 
provides  for  eight  additional  pupils — cost  five  or  six  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Bat  we  promised  in  the  outset  to  say  less  about  defects, 
and  devote  more  of  our  time  to  pointing  out  a  remedy. 
How  shall  these  plans,  if  improvements,  be  executed  ? 
The  time  has  now  arrived  when  school  houses  are  multi- 
plying all  over  the  land.    Now  is  the  time  to  make  people 
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acquainted  with  the  fact  that  their  school  houses  oaght 
to  be  built  upon  the  principles  of  health  and  comfort,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  science  of  heating  and  ventilating, 
and  that  certain  arrangements  and  appointments  in 
the  construction  of  the  building  are  necessary  to  make 
it  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  school.  Among  the  peo- 
ple at  large  there  is  but  little  known  of  any  of  these 
subjects.  Many  years  ago  the  people  did  not  appreciate 
the  importance  of  education  as  they  do  now.  They  are 
being  educated  up  to  the  proper  standing  of  appreciation 
so  far  as  mental  instruction  is  concerned.  First  class 
teachers  are  appreciated  everywhere  now.  It  will  not 
take  long  to  educate  the  people  up  to  the  standard  of 
making  suitable  provision  for  preserving  and  protecting 
the  physical  health  and  growth  of  their  children,  provided 
the  proper  effort  is  put  forth.  All  the  people  need 
upon  the  subject  of  improved  school  architecture  is  in- 
formation. 

The  only  question  that  remains  for  us  to  dispose  of  is, 
How  can  this  information  le  disseminated  f  A  school 
house  with  lungs  to  it  costs  but  little  if  any  more  than 
one  without  breathing  arrangements.  School  desks 
arranged  properly  cost  no  more  than  the  same  desks 
arranged  improperly.  Suitable  closets  and  storerooms 
hid  from  the  main  view  cost  but  little  more  than  the 
same  amount  of  waste  room.  The  amount  of  fuel  con- 
sumed in  heating  a  room  with  good  ventilation  is  less 
than  heating  with  no  ventilation.  No  exhortation  is 
therefore  needed.  Information  is  all  that  is  caUed  for. 
How  can  it  be  disseminated  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  the  only  means  available  to  this  body  for  securing 
that  improved  school  architecture  so  much  needed  in  onr 
State. 

The  poor  London  manufacturer,  with  so  vast  an  expen- 
diture of  capital,  at  a  time  when  he  could  illy  afford  it, 
did  not  incur  the  expense  of  displaying  in  bold  relief 
upon  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  ^^  Warren's  Shoe  Blacking," 
simply  that  all  visitors  looking  about  one  of  the  ^seven 
wonders  of  the  world,"  might,  by  seeing  his  advertisment 
there,  be  induced  to  call  at  his  shop  on  their  return  to 
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London ;  bat  knowing  with  what  amazement  and  indig- 
nation his  presumption  would  be  regarded,  and  the 
severe  criticisms  it  would  provoke  in  the  Eeviews  of  the 
great  metropolis,  in  this  way,  and  no  other,  he  found 
himself  able  to  advertise  his  business,  and  accumulate 
an  immense  fortune. 

Gennin,  the  hatter,  paid  $475,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  first  choice  of  seats  in  a  capacious  hall  at  a 
concert,  but  this  was  the  amount  he  chose  to  pay  for 
publishing  his  name  and  business  to  the  civilized  world. 

Dayne  &  Martin  persisted  in  inquiring  for  their  own 
products  until  merchants  became  familiar  with  the  name^ 
and  in  this  way.the  demand  was  created,  and  an  immense 
fortune  realized. 

Now  something  of  this  kind  must  be  done  to  inform 
the  people  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  a  well  con- 
structed school  house. 

If  we  can  do  no  other  way,  let  us  provoke  discussion. 
Let  us  not  only  spread  before  the  people  information 
concerning  plans  and  descriptions  in  printed  pamphlets 
and  books,  but  let  us  present  them  in  such  a  form  as  to 
attract  attention,  that  they  will  be  read,  studied,  and 
applied.  A  single  volume  of  school  architecture  [Bar* 
nard's,]  which  has  been  placed  in  every  Township  library, 
has  done  some  good  toward  imparting  the  right  informa- 
tion, but  much  that  is  contained  in  this  work  is  useless 
and  foreign  to  the  subject;  much  of  it  is  impracticable. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  too  voluminous  for  practical 
men.  What  we  want  is  a  concise  explanation  of  the 
science  of  heating  and  ventilation,  clearly  written,  and 
and  in  language  that  may  be  easily  understood.  The 
ground  plan  of  a  district  school  house,  plainly  drawn, 
upon  a  scale  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  average  number  of  pupils 
attending  such  a  school,  with  seating  arrangements  dis- 
tinctly drawn,  and  dimensions  of  the  desks  marked^  the 
place  for  the  teacher's  platform  designated,  also  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heating  apparatus,  and  all  other  necessary 
conveniences  and  appliances,  together  with  an  appropri- 
ate front  elevation,  all  of  this  accompanied  with  specifl- 
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cations,  such  as  the  common  builder  can  understand, 
published  in  some  cheap  form,  so  that  every  Townsbip 
Trustee  may  be  supplied  with  a  copy.  Such  a  pamphlet 
should  contain  information  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  such  a 
building,  with  material  and  labor  at  a  given  price ;  also  the 
cost  of  a  suitable  stove  for  heating  and  ventilating ;  where 
the  same  can  be  had ;  where  and  how  to  obtain  suitable 
furniture ;  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  formula  for 
making  blackboard  surface  material.  It  should  also  con- 
tain a  price  list  of  charts,  globes,  maps  and  other  school 
apparatus,  and  published  by  authority  of  this  Convention. 
Such  a  pamphlet  could  be  published  and  circulated  at 
the  expense  of  business  houses  having  ^ares  to  fiimidi 
public  schools,  and  without  detriment  to  its  usefulness  by 
leaving  it  open  to  all  who  wish  to  comply  with  fixed 
rules  and  rates.  Separately,  or  in  the  same  circular, 
plans  and  specifications  should  be  furnished  for  the  vil- 
lage and  incorporated  town  schools.  The  larger  towns 
and  cities  will  take  care  of  themselves  in  this  respect. 

Architects  could  well  afford  to  make  for  us,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Conven- 
tion, all^ecessary  drawings,  for  the  sake  of  advertising 
their  business. 

In  this  pamphlet  I  would  present  cuts  of  types  of 
school  houses  badly  constructed,  by  the  the  side  of  bet- 
ter ones  to  show  the  contrast.  In  either  case  make  the 
accompanying  explanation  full,  clear  and  fair,  and  show 
the  actual  cost  of  each. 

Other  methods  of  circulating  this  information  may  be 
devised  by  the  Convention  more  appropriate  than  the 
one  suggested.  At  all  events,  the  end  sought  is  informa- 
tion for  the  masses  of  the  people. 

When  a  community  decide  to  build  a  school  house,  the 
first  thing  usually  attended  to  is  to  appoint  a  committee 
on  plan  of  building.  That  committee  must  consult 
friends,  acquaintances,  &c.,  7nake  inquiry^  post  them- 
selves, and  make  a  report.  Sometimes  they  are  right, 
frequently  wrong.  In  most  cases  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  is  of  little  value,  as  frequently  they  have  no 
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experience  in  school  architecture.  Sach  a  committee 
would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  perusal  of  such  a 
pamphlet.  Township  Trustees  would  certainly  find  it 
convenient. 


EDUCATION  OF  AMERICAN  GIRLS. 


li 


BY   BOBEBT  G.  m'nIECE. 


To  corroct  all  misapprehension  and  obviate  all  fear  of 
ii^ustice,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  it  is  not  expected 
that  all  American  girls  will  become  Mary  Sidneys,  or 
Catharine  Parrs  in  point  of  scholarship.  Domestic  cares, 
necessities  and  responsibilities,  together  with  the  unre- 
lenting fetters  of  poverty,  preclude  the  opportunity  for  a 
liberal  education  to  a  large  class.  The  fortune  and  pros- 
pects of  such,  however  sordid  and  low,  or  noble  and  lofty 
their  natures  and  aspirations,  demand  deepest  commise- 
ration ;  but  a  complete  remedy  for  their  misfortune  seems 
possible  only  in  some  hopeless  agrarian  law,  which  shall 
place  all  on  the  same  arbitrary  level  in  regard  to  worldly 
privilege  and  advantages.  It  would  be  the  idlest  folly 
to  accuse  society  and  government  of  iigustice  and  ty- 
ranny, because  they  do  not  confer  upon  all,  the  same  au- 
spicious social  standing  and  relation,  and  do  not  place  all 
in  the  same  desirable  and  prosperous  circumstances.  So  in 
like  manner  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  the  ii^justice  of  not 
affording  to  those  whose  poverty  and  natural  surroundings 
must  remain  impassable  obstacles  to  it,  the  same  ex- 
tended Collegiate  or  University  education,  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  those  whose  condition  in  life  is  wholly  different. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  such  favorable  op- 
portunities are  afforded  to  the  poorest  and  most  obscure 
for  obtaining  such  education  as  will  qualify  them  to  per- 
form all  the  more  essential  duties  of  life. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  class  with  ample  means,  fill- 
ing the  various  female  Seminaries  and  Institutes  through- 
out the  country,  who  could  have  no  excuse  for  present 
deficiency  in  general  scholarship,  if  the  system  under 
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which  they  receive  their  training  were  what  it  ought  to 
be,  might  be,  and  is  beginning  to  be.  It  is  to  this  class 
that  reference  is  here  made. 

Having  in  a  former  article  considered  the  narrowness 
and  superficiality  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  education 
which  American  girls  receive,  it  remains  to  pursue  the 
the  subject  somewhat  further,  and  to  consider  the  second 
prominent  objection  to  what  is  now  styled  a  fashionable 
education,  viz  :  Its  utter  incompatibility  wittf  the  requi- 
site dignity,  influence,  duties  and  position,  of  American 
women,  and  the  false  view  of  life  it  inculcates.  Ameri- 
can civilization  has  a  higher  demand  on  women  than  that 
they  should  be  considered,  as  in  some  countries,  the  mere 
ornamental  appendages  to  society ;  hence  the  need  of  a 
more  enlarged  and  thorough  culture.  It  is  insisted  upon 
that  if  Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Metaphysics  and  Natural  Sci- 
ence, are  good  for  boys,  in  the  way  of  disciplining  the  taJte 
and  mental  faculties,  and  qualifying  them  to  meet  the  stem 
requirements  of  life  with  courage  and  ability,  they  are 
for  the  same  reason,  and  to  the  same  extent,  good  for 
girls ;  and  so  of  all  the  studies  which  are  pursued  for  dis- 
cipline, rather  than  absolute  practicality. 

What  sort  of  reason  can  be  given  for  sending  one  man  to 
Heidelberg,  Berlin,  or  Greece,  to  perfect  his  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  classics ;  another  to  London  to  attend  lec- 
tures on  Geology  and  Astronomy,  and  another  to  Paris 
to  witness  the  experiments  of  royal  savants  in  physic  and 
chemistry,  in  order  that  they  may  fill  with  greater  ac- 
ceptability the  respective  professional  chairs  in  the  dif- 
ferent colleges,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  advancement 
of  boys  in  linguistic  culture  and  scientific  acquisition, 
while  girls  are  left  to  pick  up  in  Science  the  crumbs 
which  may  chance  to  fall  under  the  tables  of  their  more 
fortunate  brothers,  forbidden,  as  a  general  thing,  to  learn 
even  the  alphabet  in  Greek,  and  only  in  some  rare  cases 
allowed  to  read  beyond  the  fables  in  the  Latin  Reader, 
and  three  or  four  books  of  JSneid  ?  Logic  and  Metaphys- 
ics are,  of  course,  edge  tools  with  which  under  no  ci^ 
cumstances  it  will  do  play. 
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Two  reasons  are  generally  given  for  this  limitation  of 
study,  the  ingenuity  of  the  one  being  only  equalled  by 
the  profundity.  The  first  is,  that  inasmuch  as  woman's 
sphere  is  "home,  sweet  home,"  the  garden  fence  the  sacred 
limit  beyond  which  she  shall  not  go,  her  divinely  ordained 
mission  to  rock  the  cradle,  water  the  plants  and  see  that 
the  canaries  have  their  appropriate  modicum  of  seed  and 
drink;  all  this  being  assumed  as  proved,  the  ability  to 
perform  these  duties  would  not  be  enhanced  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  logic,  Greek  tragedies,  or  the  exact  sciences. 

The  other  reason  is,  that  an  education  as  broad  and 
solid  as  a  man  may  receive  in  College  or  University,  is  not 
adapted  to  woman's  nature,  would  destroy  her  peculiar 
refinement  and  delicacy,  and  make  her  coarse  and  mas- 
culine, in  short,  transform  her  into  a  complete  "  blue  stock- 
ing." The  first  objection  is  well-nigh  exploded,  and  can 
appear  valid  only  to  those  who  completely  underrate  the 
influence,  requisitions  and  responsibility  of  the  work 
which  is  incumbent  upon  women. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  that  is  a  very  short-sighted  and 
superficial  view  which  fails  to  see  that  the  difiiculties, 
magnitude  and  serious  importance  of  the  duties  which  by 
nature  fall  to  the  lot  of  women,  demand  for  them  an  ed- 
ucation not  one  whit  less  comprehensive,  either  in  its 
disciplinary  or  practical  bearings,  than  that  which  men 
receive  up  to  the  time  when  technical,  professional  study 
is  entered  upon. 

To  meet  the  other  objection  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
fer to  history  and  observation,  patent  to  every  one.  In  all 
the  accounts  ever  written  of  Anna  Cooke,  Madame  Ro- 
land, Madame  Recamier,  Mrs.  Browning,  or  Margaret 
Fuller  Ossoli,  did  any  one  ever  hear,  or  notice,  the  slight- 
est intimation  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  women 
was  any  bar  to  the  facility  of  their  acquisitions,  or  that  their 
natural  delicacy,  amiability,  and  attractive  womanly  gen- 
tleness, were  in  the  least  diminished  by  the  vigor  and  so- 
lidity of  the  studies  they  pursued,  or  by  their  varied  and 
wonderful  attainments  in  scholarship  ?  Grant  that  Queen 
Elizabeth,  with  all  her  learning  was  one  the  most  mascu- 
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line  rulers  that  ever  sat  on  the  British  throne.    Praywkt 
would  she  have  been  without  her  learning  ? 

No  amount  of  scholarship  can  make  a  woman  coarse 
and  masculine  who  is  not  so  by  nature.  In  the  case  of 
the  so-called  strong  minded,  who  are  repulsive  by  their 
lack  of  feminine  .graces,  if  their  education  could  be  in- 
quired into,  we  suspect  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it 
would  be  found  their  scholarship  is  very  limited  in  extent 
and  very  shallow  in  degree,  and  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  give  attractiveness  to  character  and  manner,  is  an  edu- 
cation more  comprehensive  and  thorough.  In  either 
case,  however,  most  sensible  people  prefer  even  the 
"  strong  minded  ^  to  the  frivolous  and  shallow. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  an  incompatibility  be- 
tween the  education  received  and  the  duties  required— 
that  it  tends  to  foster  false  views  of  life.  Who  believes 
that  a  faithful  copying  of  the  latest  Parisian  style  of  ad- 
justing a  flounce,  comparative  neglect  of  all  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  richness  and  extravagance  in  dress,  are  the 
grand  and  all  absorbing  duties  of  American  girls  and  wo- 
men in  high  life  at  the  present  time  ? 

Here  is  implied  a  severe  accusation.  Is  it  unjust,  or 
untrue  ?  Try  it.  Let  some  Cabinet  Minister  or  Congress- 
man give  a  levee  in  Washington.  If  the  papers  are 
looked  at  next  day  for  an  account  of  it,  and  reference  is 
made  to  the  distinguished  gentlemen  present,  we  are  told 
what  they  said — what  questions  were  discussed — and  not 
what  they  wore^  unless  it  is  barely  mentioned  that  some 
noted  General  appeared  in  citizens  dress.  But  if  there 
were  any  distinguished  ladies  present,  we  are  regaled 
with  prolix  and  critical  accounts  of  what  they  wore^  the 
color  of  their  dresses,  {average  number  of  flounces  per 
dress,  number  of  yards  of  tulle  lace  used,  cost  of  jewelry, 
and  an  extended  inventory  of  fancy  dry  goods  generally. 
We  have  nothing  of  the  intelligence,  wisdom  and  attract- 
iveness of  their  conversation,  but  instead  graphic  de 
scriptions  of  how  they  appeared,  who  made  the  biggest 
show,  who  wore  the  most  costly  and  extensive  apparel  to 
the  least  number  of  square  feet;    as  though  it  con- 
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corned  the  fate  of  the  Eepublic  to  know  whether  the  wife 

of  the  Hon.  Senator  from ,  wore  a  stripped  dress,  or 

a  plaid  one ;  and  that  the  daughter  of  the  Representative 

from ^  had  a  train  nine  feet  and  six  inches  longer 

than  her  fashionable  neighbor  from  some  other  place. 

What  does  all  this  prove  ?  Certainly  not  that  men  are 
by  nature  superior  to  women,  morally  and  mentally. 
Not  at  all,  but  that  the  latter  are  falsely  educated  to  be- 
lieve that  their  success  in  upholding  the  dignity  and  ad- 
vancing the  honor  of  society  and  the  State,  and  in  win- 
ning the  respect  and  regard  of  men,  depend  in  great 
measure  on  the  fidelity  of  their  devotion  to  showy  ac- 
complishments, to  the  neglect  of  more  solid  attainments* 

[to  be  contintjsd.] 
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HOW  SHOULD  EXAMINATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  BE 

CONDUCTED?* 


fi> 


BY  8.  N.  COCHRAN. 


It  will  be  difficult  to  set  out  any  one  mode,  and  mark  and  distin- 
guish it  in  every  particular,  and  say  of  it,  that.  This  is  the  best 
method.  For  some  variety  in  the  methods  will  always  be  necessaiy 
to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  each  Examiner. 

Some  general  plan,  well  digested  and  arranged,  should  be  proposed 
and  adopted  by  every  Examiner  for  his  own  benefit  and  the  dispatch 
of  business.  The  work  the  Examiner  undertakes  to  accomplish  in 
an  examination  is  no  less  than  the  gauging,  measuring,  and  veighiBg 
the  literary  and  scientific  qualifications  of  the  applicant  for  license. 
And  not  only  these,  but  his  natural  endowments  of  mind,  his  moral 
character,  and  even  his  manners  must  find  their  place  in  the  stcUvs  of 
the  teacher. 

The  first  question  assigned  is,  what  is  the  best  method  of  conduct- 
ing such  an  operation  ^  Now  all  we  promised  our  worthy  Saperiu- 
tendent,  when  we  agreed  to  furnish  a  short  paper  on  this  suVject, 
was  merely  to  indicate  a  method  which,  perhaps,  even  by  its  wc&koes, 
should  in  the  debate  following  elicit  tJie  l)€$t  method,  which  is  the 
subject  of  inquiry.     But  not  to  be  further  tedious  we  proceed. 

And  fir«:t  as  to  the  Examiner  himself.  He  should  endeavor  to 
avoid  everything  that  may  embarrass  the  examined ;  and  &<pcciaily 
anything  like  an  arrogant  or  assuming  air.  This  latter  greatly  em- 
barrasses all,  especially  the  timid,  and  those  who  come  before  the 
Examiner  for  the  first  tinuj ;  and  demonstrates  to  every  body  that 
the  Examiner  is  either  a  very  weak  brother,  or  very  deficient  ia  good 
manners,  or  is  both.  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  such  Ex- 
aminers have  been  found  in  States  further  East  than  Indiana.  I 
hope  Indiana  has  none  such.  Besides,  no  public  officer  can  better 
afford  to  dispense  with  all  assumption  of  superiority,  than  the  School 
Examiner.  His  decision,  which  is  to  follow,  is  sufficient  to  conmiand 
the  outward  respect  and  deference  of  the  teacher.     I  do  not  wish  to 

*A  paper  read  before  the  State  Convention  of  Examiners,  held  at  Indianapolis, 
July  14th  and  15th. 
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be  anderstood  that  he  is  to  lay  aside  hU  din^ity  and  play  the  bufFoon. 
Dignity  and  modesty  are  compatible. 

The  only  general  methods  of  condactiog  an  examination  are :  Ist, 
by  oral  questions.  2d,  by  written  questions ;  and  3d,  a  combination 
of  these  two ;  that  is,  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  Each  of  the 
first  two  methods  possesses  some  advantages  pecaliar  to  itself.  And 
the  third  or  combined  method,  some  of  the  advantages,  and  some  of 
the  disadvantages  of  both  the  others. 

The  first  method,  that  by  oral  interrogatories  and  answers,  has  the 
merit  of  brevity  and  dispatch ;  and  serves  a  good  purpose  when  the 
applicant  for  license  knows  either  almost  nothing  at  all,  or  a  great 
deal.  In  such  a  case  the  examination  is  soon  through  with.  But 
such  cases  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence ;  so  much  so  that  the 
Examiner  is  not  warranted  in  expecting  them. 

Id  public  examinations,  the  oral  method  has  also  the  merit  of  en- 
tertaining those  who  may  choose  to  be  present  as  visitors ;  and  the 
requirement  of  the  law,  that  examinations  shall  be  pablic,  would 
seem  to  suppose  the  attendance  of  others  than  those  examined ;  and 
also  of  enabling  Trustees  and  others  interested  in  the  employment  of 
teachers  to  judge  for  themselves. 

But  where  the  object  of  the  examination  is  to  grade  the  teacher, 
these  considerations  are  far  outweighed  by  the  advantages  resulting 
from  a  written  examination.  In  this,  the  teacher  has  time  for  delib- 
eration and  reflection  in  studying  the  import  of  every  word,  and  is 
under  no  excitement  but  what  is  proper  for  the  occasion;  conse- 
quently if  he  fails,  he  fails  because  he  is  ignorant.  For  similar  rea- 
sons, the  Examiner,  in  looking  over  his  papers,  can  give  the  teacher 
credit  not  only  for  his  correct  answers,  but  even  for  his  attempts  at 
answers,  accordingly  as  they  may  indicate  his  knowledge  or  ignorance 
of  the  subject. 

When  by  the  oral  method  one  hundred  questions  on  the  same 
branch  are  put  to  a  large  class,  each  teacher  stands  or  falls  on  four 
or  five  questions,  sometimes  on  even  a  smaller  number,  hurriedly  put 
and  answered.  Whereas,  by  the  mode  of  written  answers,  not' more 
than  twenty  questions  need  be  asked,  and  every  teacher  required  to 
answer  all  of  them,  thus  eecuring  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent, 
more  questions  answered  by  each  teacher.  And  as  it  is  not  the  spec- 
tators who  may  attend  an  examination,  but  the  Examiner  himself, 
upon  whom  the  law  has  devolved  the  duty  of  grading  the  teacher's 
license,  it  therefore  becomes  the  Examiner's  duty  to  ut^e  the  means 
best  calculated  to  infonu  himself,  and  lead  him  to  a  correct  judg- 
ment; as  at  best,  the  examination  can  be  but  an  approximation  to 
the  truth.  I  would  then  so  fur  us  possible  conduct  the  examination 
by  written  exercises,  Reading  of  coune  excepted.  As  to  the  time 
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spent  in  each,  I  would  say,  Arithmetic  and  Grammar  will  each  re- 
quire a  full  hour.  The  other  branches  may  be  compressed  within  t 
shorter  time.  Here  is,  however,  often  a  great  practical  difficulty, 
the  want  of  time.  In  the  Bhort  days  of  November,  teachers  livini; 
from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  distant,  will  come  in  at  11  o'clock  A.  H., 
and  want  to  leave  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  The  examination  ought' to 
commence  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  not  later  than  ten.  The  Ex- 
aminer should,  at  some  time  previous  to  the  day  of  examination,  ha?e 
selected  twenty  questions  on  each  branch,  rather  simple  than  diffi- 
cult, but  so  as  to  be  distributed  over  the  entire  branch,  as  nearly  ts 
possible.  Twenty,  even  of  the  simplest  questions  cannot  be  all  n- 
swered  without  manifesting  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  branch. 
-  Let  the  Examiner  have  a  separate  slip  of  paper  for  each  hraock, 
containing  the  questions  on  that  branch,  under  the  appropriate  head' 
ing,  and  the  questions  numbered  on  each  slip.  These  slips  he  will 
have  in  his  possession  during  the  day,  and  will  preserve  them  for  re- 
ference when  looking  over  the  teachers'  papers.  Let  him  also  be 
furnished  with  a  good  supply  of  Foolscap.  Do  not  expect  the 
teachers  to  furnish  any  paper. 

The  Examiner  should  also  be  prepared  beforehand  with  a  slip  of 
paper,  ruled  with  as  many  vertical  columns  as  there  are  branches, 
and  properly  headed,  leaving  sufficient  space  at  the  left  hand  inargm 
for  the  insertion  of  the  teachers'  names.  With  this  in  hand,  let  him 
first  pass  around  and  obtain  the  names  of  the  applicants.  He  should 
have  a  good  black  board,  two  if  he  can,  in  such  position  as  to  be  in 
fair  view  of  the  class.  Let  the  Examiner  now  pass  to  each  teacher  a 
slip  of  paper  on  which  to  write  his  spelling  exercises,  with  the  request 
that  he  shall  first  write  on  it  his  name  as  he  would  have  it  in  his 
license  ;  also  his  post  office  address.  He  may  now  admonish  them 
not  to  forget  to  write  their  names  on  every  paper  coming  into  their 
hands  during  the  day.  Let  him  now  pronounce  distinctly,  and  a 
second  time  if  necessary,  (and  it  generally  will  be  necessary  for  the 
benefit  of  some  one,)  the  words  he  has  selected  for  the  exercise  in 
spelling,  giving  sufficient  time  for  writing  the  same.  Let  the  Exam- 
iner now  pass  around  and  take  up  these  papers.  Invariably  take  up 
every  paper  at  the  close  of  every  exercise.  No  communication  be- 
tween teachers  mu^t  be  permitted ;  and  they  must  sit  at  such  dis- 
tances apart  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  read  each  others  papeif. 
The  most  important  branches  should  I  e  taken  first,  so  that  if  time 
fails,  the  less  important  may  be  passed  over  more  hurriedly.  An  ad- 
ditional reason  for  beginning  with  orthography  and  reading,  is,  that 
some  teachers  will  likely  come  in,  after  the  examination  has  made 
some  progress ;  and  such  can  more  readily  le  attended  to  in  these 
branches,  at  the  close  of  the  examination. 
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Let  Arithmetic  or  Grammar  be  next  introduced.  Let  the  Exam- 
iner, af^r  furnishing  each  teacher  with  paper,  copy  the  questions 
from  his  own  slip  of  paper  on  the  black  board,  numbering  them  as  he 
proceeds,  and  reading  each  aloud  distinctly  after  he  hw  written  it 
Require  the  teachers  to  write  the  answers  only,  with  tpeir  proper 
numbers.  I 

When  sufficient  time  has  been  given  the  class,  the  Exanliner  should 
take  up  the  papers.  Some  will  perhaps  want  to  retain  their  papers 
for  further  work  or  correcting ;  this  must  not  be  permitted.  No  so- 
lution of  problems  or  parsing  can  be  permitted  at  any  recess. 

The  Examiner  should,  for  his  own  convenienoe,  keep  the  papers  in 
each  branch  as  he  takes  them  up,  separate  from  the  papers  of  the 
other  branches.  A  part  or  all  of  the  arithmetical  exercises  may  con- 
sist of  problems  if  preferred.  If  of  problems  only,  their  number  may 
be  reduced  to  ten.  The  grammar  lessons,  instead  of  questions,  may 
consist  of  two  or  three  short  sentences  to  be  parsed.  Let  them  write 
the  grammatical  properties  and  relations  of  each  word,  without  giv- 
ing a  reason  or  stating  a  rule.  If  the  Examiner  finds  himself  not 
well  understood  by  some  in  the  class,  which  will  be  very  likely  to 
occur,  let  him  tell  such  to  parse  according  to  any  system  they  have 
learned.  Let  the  other  branches  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
But  if  the  want  of  time  require  it,  the  number  of  questions  may  be  , 
reduced  to  ten.  If,  for  the  di:?patch  of  business,  or  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  have  an  oral  examination  in  some  of 
these  branches,  let  the  teacher  arise  and  stand  whilst  being  examined, 
as  he  will  answer  with  promptness.  No  teacher  will  stand  long  with- 
out making  some  answer.  When  in  a  sitting  posture  he  will  often 
hesitate  and  consume  time.  During  smch  examination,  and  also  the , 
examination  in  reading,  the  Examiner  must  have  before  him  the  slip 
of  paper  containing  the  teachers'  names  and  the  vertical  columns  on 
his  check  roll,  in  order  that  he  may  attend  to  the  grading  at  once. 
It  will  be  necessary,  when  the  class  exceeds  three  or  four  in  number, 
for  the  Examiner  to  make  out  the  licenses  at  some  subsequent  time, 
and  send  them  to  the  teacher. 

When  the  grade  is  made  up,  the  Examiner  would  do  well  to  keep 
the  written  exercises  of  each  teacher  separate,  and  preserve  them  for 
future  reference,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that 
teachers,  whose  scholarship  is  not  of  the  highest  order,  are  dissatis- 
fied with  their  grade.  In  such  cases  an  appeal  may  be  had  to  the 
papers. 

The  best  plan  for  conducting  the  written  exercises,  would  be  to 
haye  the  questions  printed,  and  all  furnished  to  the  teachers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  examination.  In  such  case,  those  most  proficient 
can  answer  the  questions,  hand  in  their  papers,  and  be  excused  from 
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further  attendance.  The  objections  are,  that  as  the  questions  mtiBt 
be  constantly  varied,  (or  the  teachers  would  pick  our  eyes  out,)  and 
a  new  printed  list  famished  on  each  occasion,  the  labor  of  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Examiner  and  the  expense  will  be  mach 
greater.  But  Examiners  who  will  meet  these,  will  have  a  much 
lighter  task  on  day  of  examination.  I  have  sketched  the  method  of 
using  the  black  board,  because  it  is  the  best  substitute  for  printed 
sheets,  and  a  good  practical  method  of  enabling  the  teacher  to  render 
his  answers  with  due  deliberation. 

And  now  to  the  second  question.  How  should  licenses  be  graded? 
The  ratio  of  the  correct  answers  to  the  whole  number  of  questions 
asked,  which  is  expressed  by  the  method  of  per  cent,  is  the  grad^  in 
any  one  branch.  And  the  general  average  of  all  the  branches  will  be 
the  grade  of  the  license,  unless  modified  by  some  other  matters  pro- 
per to  be  taken  into  the  account.  When  a  teacher  attends  no  teachers' 
associations  or  institutes,  and  reads  no  educational  works,  at  least 
five  per  cent,  for  each  of  these  may  safely  be  deducted.  This  will, 
in  most  cases,  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the  license  six  months,  or 
cause  his  rejection.  Add  as  a  general  rule  this  will  be  fonnd  to  be 
right.  Indeed,  such  teachers  in  these  times  are  at  a  greater  rate  of 
discount  Our  law  would  be  in  some  respects  better,  if  it  permitted 
the  Examiner  to  issue  licenses  for  any  number  of  months  not  less 
than  six  nor  more  than  twenty-four,  as  the  grade  by  per  cent  mi/^ht 
indicate.  Especially  does  this  seem  proper,  since  by  our  present 
law,  the  teacher  is  not  held  to  the  number  of  months  strictly ;  ss 
many  teachers  holding  a  license  for  a  year  teach  two  years,  and  some 
holding  a  license  for  two  years  teach  three.  The  Examiner  should 
be  left  free  as  he  now  is  to  fix  the  limits.  The  establishing  of  a  min- 
imum per  cent,  which  shall  secure  the  lowest  grade  of  license,  is 
wisely  left  by  the  law  to  the  Examiner  of  each  county,  and  must  be 
governed  by  the  progress  of  education  and  the  supply  of  good  teachers. 

I  have  serious  doubts  whether  the  teacher  whose  general  average 
falls  below  seventy  should  be  licensed  at  all ;  though  I  have  licensed 
a  number  under  that  The  grade  proper  for  some  of  our  counties 
would  probably  be  from  60  to  100,  ^  being  the  minimum— 60  to  70, 
six  months;  70  to  80,  twelve  months;  80  to  90,  eighteen  months; 
and  90  to  100,  twenty-four  months.  When  70  is  the  minimum,  70, 
771,  85,  92},  and  100,  would  express  the  divisions  and  limits. 

Examiners  should  endeavor  to  raise  the  minimum  every  year,  and 
when  a  teacher  falls  below  it,  reject  him.  This  will  encourage  good 
teachers  to  continue  in  the  business.  When  teachers  are  plen^, 
every  teacher  of  a  low  grade  that  is  employed  excludes  a  better  one, 
and  tends  to  produce  a  stationary  condition  or  a  retrograde  movement 
in  the  cause  of  education.    I  think  the  general  average  should  be 
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made  on  the  first  six  branches,  and  thai  should  be  made  to  stoncE 
high.  History  and  Physiology  should  be  required,  as  provided  by 
law,  but  they  should  be  regarded  as  other  necessary  branches  of 
learning,  as  Algebra,  Geometry,  the  Higher  Mathematics,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Astronomy,  &o.,  as  indicating  a  broador  scholarship. 
And  the  more  of  these  academic  branches  the  teacher  adds  to  those 
required  by  law,  the  more  worthy  is  he  of  the  name  of  teticher. 


Question. — Has  an  Examiner  the  right  to  tax  teachers  fbr 
attendance  at  an  Institute,  and  then  use  that  money  to  pay  himself? 

Teacher. 

An9.-^A  second  time  we  say  no,  to  this  question.  The  law  is 
explicit  on  this  point.  The  Examiner  receives  his  per  diem  for  this 
work  in  his  allowance  from  the  commissioners,  as  prescribed  in  see- 
tion  43  of  the  law.  Hence,  again  we  say,  that  any  Examiner  who  so 
taxes  the  teachers  and  so  appropriates  the  money  to  himself  is 
violating  the  law.  For  further  information,  see  August  number  of 
Journal,  pages  330-1. 


Question. — In  case  of  the  removal  of  a  school  house,  who  decides 
the  question  of  such  removal? 
2.    If  wrongly  removed,  has  the  district  any  remedy? 

Examiner. 

Am. — 1.  The  right  of  decision  lies  with  the  Trustee.  2.  The 
right  of  appeal  lies  with  the  district  The  appeal  is  made  to  the 
Examiner,  whose  decision  is  final.  Hence,  as  a  precaution,  it  would 
be  well  in  all  controverted  cases  on  this  subtject  for  the  Trustee  to 
have  a  conference  with  the  Examiner  before  proceeding  to  action. 


The  Bill  of  Amendments  to  the  School  Law,  prepared  for 
submission  to  the  next  Legislature,  contains  most  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  of  1867,  with  some  additions. 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


BUSINESS  NOTICE. 

Having  ohanged  oar  residence  to  Bloomington,  Indiana,  we  herebjr 
request  all  our  exchanges  to  change  their  address  accordingly.  We 
further  request  that  all  articles  for  the  Journal,  also  all  commuoi- 
cations,  and  all  else  relating  to  the  editorial  management  of  the 
same,  be  sent  to  this  place.  All  advertisements,  subscriptions, 
requests  for  change  of  address,  and  all  else  relating  to  the  publisher's 
business,  must  be  sent,  as  heretofore,  to  Downey,  Brouse,  Batler  k 
Co.,  Indianapolis.  If  subscribers,  correspondents,  contributors,  and 
advertisers  will  carefully  conform  to  the  above,]  they  will  prevent 
delays,  and  sometimes  annoyances. 

We  would  further  request  the  continuance  of  all  educational  news 
as  heretofore.  Let  none  of  our  friends  toward  the  north  pole,  i.  e., 
in  the  north  of  the  State,  be  deterred  from  writing  because  we  have 
gone  toward  the  tropics.  A  three  cent  stamp  will  carry  your  com- 
munication to  this  lateral  location,  as  it  did  before  to  the  more  cen- 
tral. Of  our  friends  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  we  shaD, 
because  of  proximity,  hope  for  larger  contributions  than  formerly. 
In  a  word,  we  see  no  reason  in  the  change  of  location  for  the  diminution 
of  a  single  item  of  educational  news ;  and  we  trust  no  such  diminu- 
tion will  occur. 

Hoping  that  no  inconvenience  will  accrue  to  any,  we  cordially 
solicit  a  liberal  correspondence  from  our  readers,  and  all  other 
friends  of  education  in  the  State. 


OFFICIAL. 

« 

Having  accepted  the  professorship  of  ^'  English  Literature,  and 
th&  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching"  in  the  State  University,  at 
Bloomington,  I  have  tendered  my  resignation  of  the  offioe  of  Public 
Instruction,  which  resignation  will  take  effect  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  October,  1868.  In  thus  severing  my  official  connection  with 
the  teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  friends  of  education,  I  feel 
justified  in  making  a  few  remarks  concerning  self,  and  the  office. 
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I  entered  upon  office  deeply  impreseed  with  the  importance  and 
magnitade  of  the  work,  and  three  years  and  a  half  have  not  changed 
my  views.  I  entered  also  with  some  plans.  These  plans,  among 
others,  were  :  1.  An  extended  revision  of  the  School  Law,  includ- 
ing (a)  an  increase  of  taxes  for  tuition,  (6)  provisions  for  Teachers 
Institutes,  and  (c)  provisions  for  State  Teachers*  Certificates.  2* 
The  passage  of  an  act  establishing  a  State  Normal  School.  3.  An 
improvement  in  condition  of  School  Funds. 

These  were  the  leading  objects  in  my  plans ;  and  though  under- 
taken with  fear  and  trembling,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report 
some  progress.  Though  I  formally  and  legally  entered  the  office  on 
the  15th  day  of  March,  1865, 1,  immediately  on  my  election,  in  Oct. , 

1864,  commenced  the  revision  of  the  School  Law,  and  thus  used 
eveiy  hour  that  I  could  command  in  this  revision,  and  in  the  securing 
of  its  enactment  into  a  law,  until  the  day  of  its  passage,  March  6, 

1865.  In  thfs  revision  I  was  cordially  and  ably  assisted  by  the  out- 
goioi^  Superintendent,  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Bugg,  and  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  I  was  earnestly  and  ably  assisted  by  many  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  State  ;  some  working  in  person  as  "lobby 
members,"  and  others  writing  the  Senators  or  Representatives  of 
their  counties,  and  still  others  advocating  the  bill  through  the  news- 
papers. But  to  Hon.  B.  E.  Bhoads,  the  Bepresentative  from  Yer- 
million  county,  more  than  to  any  one  man,  belongs  the  honor  of  the 
enactment  of  this  revised  law. 

On  the  6th  day  of  March,  as  above  intimated,  this  bill  became  a 
law.  It  was  a  grand  stride  onward.  It  contained  all  the  features 
named  above,  with  many  others.  It  raised  the  general  State  levy  of 
taxes  for  tuition  from  10  cents  on  the  $100,  to  16  cents,  thus  increas- 
ing the  tuition  revenue  uf  the  State  over  $300,000  per  annum.  Pro- 
vi^on  was  made  requiring  the  annual  holding  of  a  Teachers*  Insti- 
tute in  each  county,  with  small  appropriations  for  support  of  same. 
Provisions  were  also  made  for  the  issuing  of  State  Teachers'  Cer- 
tificates. 

At  the  same  session  I  prepared  a  Normal  School  bill,  which 
passed  the  House,  but  for  want  of  time  failed  in  the  Senate.  At 
the  special  session  of  the  same  year,  (1865,)  this  bill,  after  one  or 
two  slight  amendments,  became  a  law.  (As  a  consequence  of  this 
bill  and  subsequent  legislation,  we  have  a  Normal  School  building 
well  under  way,  nearly  ready  for  the  roof. ) 

Finding  the  accounts  of  the  funds  held  by  the  counties,  in  many 
cases,  both  irregular  and  defective,  I,  aided  by  Granville  C.  Moore, 
the  able  clerk  of  the  office,  prepared  a  bill  requiring  the  County 
Auditors  to  examine  all  papers,  books  and  records,  relating  to  the 
School  Funds  held  in  their  re^poctivc  counties ;  reporting  the  result 
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of  tbelr  ezaminaUons  to  the  County  Commissioners  for  appronl, 
and  afterward,  to  the  Saperintendent  of  Public  Instraction.  It  wu 
furlher  provided,  that  when  any  such  report  should  be  approved  by 
the  Commissioners  and  by  the  Saperintendent,  such  report  should  be 
made  of  permanent  record  in  the  office  of  both  the  Auditor  and  Su- 
perintendent, and  be  held  as  conclusive  and  final  as  to  all  maUen 
therein  set  forth. 

This  bill  became  a  law,  December  2l8t,  1865,  and  the  work  begin 
at  once,  and  continued  with  immense  labor  on  the  part  of  the  offiee 
of  Public  Instruction,  until  the  10th  day  of  September,  1868,  when 
the  adjustment  was  made  with  the  last  one  of  the  ninety- two  counties. 

This  work  resulted,  first,  in  a  net  increase  to  the  School  Fund  of 
$24,500,  and  second  and  much  more  important,  in  a  complete  and  re- 
liable record  of  all  the  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  counties.  Tlu8 
record  is  found  in  every  County  Auditor's  office  in  the  State,  and 
every  Auditor's  record  is  duplicated  in  the  office  of  Public  Instm^ 
tion.  By  means  of  these  records  and  proper  official  care,  the  accounts 
of  over  three  millions  ($3,000,000,)  of  dollars,  though  held  and  used 
in  ninety-two  counties,  can  be  kept  with  almost  the  accuracy  of  a  bank 
account  The  value  of  this  to  the  school  interests  need  not  be  af- 
firmed here. 

In  the  session  of  1867,  after  a  full  and  elaborate  presentation  of  tbe 
matter,  in  my  official  visits  in  a  large  number  of  the  counties,  a  biH 
providing  taxation  for  tuition,  in  township,  town,  and  city,  was  passed. 
This  act  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  golden  links  in  the  long  chain  of 
school  acts. 

I  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  omitting  a  notice  of  the  large  work  of  se- 
lecting and  forwarding  libraries  to  nearly  one  thousand  townships; 
or  the  published  comments  and  opinions  on  the  School  Law ;  or  the 
recent  preparation  of  a  bill  of  amendments  to  be  presented  to  tbe 
Legislature  in  1869;  or  the  official  visits  made  to  the  various  counties. 
Of  this  last  item,  I  may  say  I  visited  as  the  law  prescribes,  every 
county  in  the  State  once,  and  forty-six  twice,  and  some  twenty,  three 
times,  and  a  smaller  number  four  times.  Had  I  filled  out  my  second 
term  of  office,  I  should  have  been  able  to  visit  every  county  twice, 
t.  e.,  ODce  each  term,  as  the  law  requires. 

Without  prolonging  these,  I  fear,  too  personal  remarks,  I  dose. 
My  work  in  the  office  of  Public  Instruction  is  done,  or  will  have  been 
done  on  the  I7th  day  of  October.  My  acts  in  this  department  go  to 
the  solemn  records  of  the  past.  My  one  deep  and  abiding  regret  is, 
that  I  could  not  have  done  more,  many  fold  more.  The  Common 
School  System  of  our  State  needs  this  many  fold  work,  even  np  to 
ten,  if  any  could  bo  found  with  brain  and  body  powers  to  give  it.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  my  successor  may  be  able  to  do  much  more  than 
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I  hare  done.  I  cannot  apeak  of  my  aaeoeaaor'a  ability,  not  know- 
ing who  he  may  be.  My  earnest  desire  ia,  that  be  he  who  he  may, 
he  may  be  the  ''right  man  in  the  right  place,"  accomplishing  much 
more  than  any  who  have  preceded  him. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks,  without  acknowledging  in  this  pub- 
lic manner,  the  valoable  services  of  the  faithful  and  able  clerk  of  this 
office,  Granville  C.  Moore.  In  the  work  of  securing  the  Fund 
records  named  above,  his  work  has  been  immense  and  invaluable. 
Having  a  ready  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Statute  Law,  his  aid  in 
preparing  opinions  on  the  School  Law  has  been  of  great  value. 
Possessing  a  most  tenacious  memory,  he  was  never  at  a  loss  to  find 
the  proper  paper,  document,  or  section  of  law,  when  needed.  Briefly 
bat  prudently,  his  work  has  been  faithfully  and  ably  done. 

In  conclusion,  fellow  teachers  and  school  officers,  it  affords  me 
great  satisfaction  to  say,  that  with  two  or  three  minor  exceptions, 
my  intercourse  with  you  has  been  not  only  pleasant,  but  often  pleas- 
ant in  a  degree  amounting  to  enjoyment.  I  need  not  say  that  I  re- 
gret to  sever  these  pleasant  relations ;  relations  in  many  cases  never 
to  be  renewed.  I  trust  that  my  intercourse  with  you,  though  often 
roughened  by  official  care  and  duty,  has  not  failed  in  all  cases  to  be 
sgreeable  to  you ;  but  most,  I  hope  it  has  not  failed  to  be  profitable. 

I  hope  that  in  our  changed  and  changing  spheres  we  may  all  con- 
tinue to  labor,  each  inspired  and  sustained  by  a  high  sense  of  duty. 
For  give  me  the  man  who  sets  duty  first,  and  I'll  trust  the  balance 

to  God  and  posterity. 

GEO.  W.  HOSS. 

Sup't  Public  iMtructtoyi, 


METHODS,  EXPERIENCES,  PRACTICES. 

BLACK-BOABD  EXEBCISKS  IN  SPELUNG. 

I  have  found  the  following  an  interesting  and  profitable  exercise 
in  spelling : 

Firtt,  Let  all  the  class  take  their  places  at  the  black-board,  each 
writing  his  or  her  name  at  the  top  of  the  board. 

Second,  As  the  teacher  pronounces  the  words,  the  pupil  writes 
the  same  in  a  neat  hand,  placing  a  period  after  each  word. 

Third.  When  the  writing  has  been  finished,  let  the  entire  class 
move  one  space  to  the  left  or  right,  as  may  be  most  convenient  The 
extreme  member  in  direction  of  motion,  passes  to  the  other  end  of 
the  class.    Each  member  now  stands  in  Aront  of  his  neighbor's  work. 

Fourth,    The  teacher  now  spells  all  the  words  correctly,  each  pupil 
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marking  the  errors,  and  at  the  cloae  placing  a  figure  at  the  love 
margin  of  the  board  showing  the  number  of  these  errors,  as,  1,  3.  &,! 
&c.  Thus,  when  the  pupils  take  their  seat,  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  wbft 
has  made  errors  and  how  many. 

For  the  purpose  of  correcting  these  errors,  the  teacher  may  emjiaf 
the  same  methods  that  he  employs  in  other  methods  of  spellioift  u 
respelling,  rewriting,  copying  into  a  ^'  book  of  errors,"  &c.  I  bate 
no  special  methods  of  correction  peculiar  to  this  exercise,  theiefoie 
make  no  suggestions. 

This  method  of  spelling,  used  at  intervals,  has  proved  interestim 
and  valuable  in  my  hands,  and  I  believe  it  will  do  the  same  in  Hft 
hands  of  others.  At  all  events,  I  submit  it  for  trial,  hoping  ihti 
some  one  who  reads  this  will  give  his  method  in  turn.  6. 


CHRONICLES  OF  KNOX  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  reign  of  Conrad,  the  governor  of 
all  Hoosier,  in  the  eighth  month  and  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
month,  that  there  was  a  mighty  outpouring  of  the  scribes  and  teach- 
ers in  all  the  region  of  Knox  Co.  and  thereabouts. 

2.  At  the  tenth  hour  of  the  morning,  the  crowd  had  gathered 
together  in  the  great  temple  of  Yincennes,  known  to  sundry  and 
divers  people,  as  the  City  School  House ;  and  immediately  a  ]oai 
commotion  was  caused  by  the  men  and  women  exchanging  salutation 
and  greetings ;  for  many  days  had  passed  since  they  assembled  them- 
selves together. 

3.  After  the  commotion  had  ceased,  there  came  into  the  midst  of 
the  multitude  a  wise  man,  among  the  tribe  of  teachers,  and  his  name 
was  Jones,  who  raised  his  voice  and  spake,  saying : 

4.  '*  Brethren,  we  are  gathered  together  to  consider  the  maaaer 
in  which  knowledge  shall  be  given  to  our  children ;  and  it  seemeth 
good  that  we  invoke  the  blessing  of  God,  before  we  take  couacil 
together."    Then  this  man  prayed,  even  as  Christ  taught  us  to  pay- 

5.  It  was  now  meet  that  some  one  should  preside  over  the  doin^ 
of  the  scribes  and  teachers,  and  the  multitude  said  one  to  another, 
let  us  choose  one  Kuble,  him  of  low  stature  and  goodly  manners ;  and 
they  choose  him  to  preside  over  their  work. 

6.  And  it  seemed  well  with  the  scribes  to  have  Eachel,  the  gentle 
maid,  write  the  wise  sayings  of  the  assembled  multitude ;  and  Rachel, 
with  meek  look  and  gentle  eye,  said,  I  will  write.  Then  she  num- 
bered the  bribes  and  teacliei:s  from  one  to  ninety-eight. 
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7.  AiuoD£  the  men  of  wisdom,  there  waa  one  Daniel,  the  book- 
AD.  He  had  come  from  afar  and  found  delight  in  tracing  maps  on 
te  -walls,  and  spake  of  their  use  in  deciphering  the  metes  and 
ounderies  of  all  Hoosier,  and  the  other  provinces  of  this  land.  He 
>ld  how  he  had  taught  the  children  Beading,  and  the  art  of  Calou- 
ition  ;  and  counseled  moderation  in  all  thiogs,  save  tiie  gathering  in 
f  the  filthy  lucre. 

8.  After  he  had  ceased  speaking,  a  woman  of  the  provinoe  of  Illi- 
lois,  whose  name  was  Lamon,  said  many  good  things.  H«r  words 
were  words  of  goodness,  and  her  tongue  like  an  honey  comb;  so 
aauch  so,  that  all  listened  to  her  and  marveled  that  the  woman  spoke 
like  the  wise  judges.  They  said,  how  comes  it  that  this  woman 
ipeaketh  so  well,  while  other  women  are  dumb  ?  And  none  oould 
reply. 

9.  And  from  the  same  province  of  Illinois,  came  one  of  the  wise 
men  of  Centralia — even  James  the  teacher,  who  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  said:  '*my  people  bid  mo  give  you  kindly  greeting;"  and  the 
man  spoke  well.  He  told  the  multitude  that  it  was  well  that  all 
flhould  speak  and  write  by  the  rules  of  Grammar ;  and  calculate  by 
the  art  of  Arithmetic.  Those  who  barkened  unto  his  words  grew 
wise,  even  like  this  man  James,  and  they  all  said,  if  he  be  small  in 
stature  he  is  large  in  brain. 

10.  Now  Rachel,  the  female  scribe,  called  out  to  those  men  of 
words,  to  know  of  what  tribe  they  were ;  Danial  answered,  I  am  of 
the  Quaker,  tribe  near  Richmond,  where  the  tent  of  my  father, 
Hou>rh,  is  open  to  thee  and  thy  kindred.  But  James,  whose  sire 
was  Patrick,  remained  silent,  for  he  had  said,  *'  I  am  of  the  tribe  of 
lUinois." 

11.  About  the  hour  of  the  last  watch  in  the  evening  of  the  fifth 
day  there  arose  in  the  assembly  a  man  of  the  law  who  spoke  wisely, 
saying:  "It  is  right  and  proper  that  you  should  give  aid  to  the 
Indiana  School  Journal;"  and  twenty  or  more  said  yea,  we  will, 
and  gave  the  man  of  the  law  much  money.  This  thing  gladdened 
William,  the  Examiner's  young  heart,  for  he  saw  that  the  teachers 
would  read  and  the  night  of  darkness  no  longer  hung  over  the  multi- 
tude. 

12.  Before  the  multitude  departed  they  besought  Anson,  whose 
sir  name  is  Jones,  to  be  their  leader  in  '69,  and  he  said,  I  will.  So 
they  choose  him.  Having  done  this  thing,  every  one  departed  for 
his  tent. 

Thus  ends  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Chronicles  of  Knox  county, 
in  Institute  assembled,  for  the  year  1868.  M.  B. 
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INSTITUTES. 

The  Institute  work  of  this  fall  up  to  this  time  has  been  highly 
successful.  The  attendance  has  been  larger  by  a  heavy  per  cent  tbiD 
ever  before.  The  work  done  has,  in  the  main,  as  a  just  consequence 
of  experience,  been  an  improvement  on  former  years. 

We  have  before  us  a  large  number  of  reports  evidencing  the  above 
statements.  Many  of  these  reports  were  sent  for  insertion  in  the 
Journal,  but  their  number  and  length  render  such  impracticaUe, 
hence  we  must  beg  the  permit  of  inserting  a  mere  synopsis.  We  hope 
the  friends  will  be  satisfied  with  this  arrangement.  From  reports 
and  letters  we  collate  the  following : 

Wayne  County  Institute  was  held  at  Dublin ;  number  enrolled 
196,  average  attendance  140.  An  earnest  spirit  prevailed  among  the 
teachers.  Instructors — M.  K.  Barnard,  G.  P.  Brown,  J.  H.  Brown, 
Lydia  J.  Burson. 

The  Marion  County  Institute  was  held  at  Indianapolis ;  enrolled 
about  155  members.    The  attention  and  interest  were  unusually  good. 

The  Clarke  County  Institute,  held  at  Charlestown,  enrolled  110 
members.  An  interesting  paper  was  sustained  during  the  sessioo. 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Olcott,  Examiner  Lee,  and  others  were  the  instracton. 
A  good  subscription  list  was  sent  to  the  Journal. 

The  Hamilton  County  Institute,  held  at  Westfield,  enrolled  13i 
members,  128  of  whom  belonged  to  Hamilton  county.  Besolntions 
were  adopted  favoring  legislative  provisions  for  the  education  of  col- 
ored children,  the  introduction  of  the  Object  Lesson  system,  the 
circulation  of  the  School  Journal,  and  opposing  '*  School  Exhibi- 
tions," as  now  conducted. 

The  Switzerland  County  Institute,  held  in  Yevay,  enrolled  103 
members.  The  county  has  but  71  school  districts.  (Well  done.) 
The  Institute  resolved  in  favor  of  "county  uniformity"  in  text- 
books, in  favor  of  Institutes,  and  against  Tobacco,  '*  condemning  tod 
abjuring  its  use."  So  do  we.  Instructors  were,  Examiner  Brew- 
ington.  Revs.  Curtis  and  More,  Dr.  Thompson,  and  Miss  Mwy 
Rous. 

The  Spencer  County  Institute,  held  at  Grandview,  enrolled  ibont 
60  members.  Prof.  0.  H.  Smith,  Superintendent  Says  the  Secre- 
tary, The  cause  is  gaining  in  Spencer.  The  day  of  *Mog  school 
houses''  has  nearly  past 

The  Sullivan  County  Institute  enrolled  58  names.  The  Secretaiy 
says,  "  The  prospect  is  fair  for  a  great  change  in  educational  matters 
in  this  county." 

The  Pike  County  Institute,  held  at  Petersburgh,  enrolled  50 
names. 
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The  Hendricks  County  Institute,  held  in  Danville,  enrolled  85 
names.  A  working  spirit,  with  a  good  state  of  feeling,  prevailed. 
Hamilton  8.  Mc&ea,  Examiner  Johnson  and  others  were  the 
instructors.    A  laiige  snhscription  list  was  raised  for  the  Joubn  al. 

The  Warrick  County  Institute,  held  at  BooneTille,  enrolled  51 
memhers ;  ayerage  attendance,  43.  Four  Lectures.  D.  E.  Hunter. 
Saperintendent. 

The  Vermillion  County  Institute  enrolled  65  members.  The 
interest  was  unusually  good.  Bev.  B.  Wilson  Smith,  Superintendent. 
Mr.  Smith,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  formerly  a  teacher,  and  he 
still  manifests  his  love  for  the  calling  by  occasionally  coming  over  the 
border  into  the  profession. 

The  Perry  County  Institute,  held  at  Cannelton,  enrolled  about  40 
names.  Two  public  lectures  were  delivered.  D.  E.  Hunter,  Super- 
intendent. 

The  Jackson  County  Institute,  held  at  Seymour,  enrolled  50  nsmes. 
In8truct(»ns— T.  Oloott,  D.  Moore,  and  Prof.  Parker,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  St  Joseph  County  Institute,  held  at  South  Bend,  enrolled  90 
members.  The  instructors  were,  Cyrus  Smith,  B.  Wilcox,  J.  J. 
Hopkins,  and  J.  G.  Laird. 

The  Boone  County  Institute,  held  at  Lebanon,  enrolled  45  name& 
lostructofft— Prof.  E.  H.  Staley,  Prof.  Bowles,  and  C.  Smith. 

The  Cass  County  Institute,  held  at  Logansport,  enrolled  60  names. 
lostructors^-Sheridan  Cox,  Cyrus  Smith,  and  Miss  Nebraska  Cropsey, 

The  Jay  County  Institute  opens  October  5th,  Jesse  H.  Brown; 
Saperintendent,  and  the  Madison  county  Oct.  5th. 

No  reports  have  been  forwarded  from  the  State  Institutes,  save 
from  Muncie,  which  will  be  found  below. 

The  above  is  a  synopsis  of  the  Institute  facts  on  our  table  at  date, 
September  12th. 


STATE   INSTITUTE. 


MuNoix,  August  22, 1868. 

The  Munde  State  Normal  Institute  convened  in  the  rooms  of  the 
HuDcie  Central  Academy,  on  Monday,  August  10, 1868. 

Opfigers — Geo.  P.  Brown,  Superintendent;  J.  C.  Murray, 
Secretary ;  Stanton  Hussey  and  Seth  Hastings,  Assistant  Secretaries ; 
Thomas  J.  Brady,  Treasurer. 

Instructors— M.*R.  Barnard,  Eli  F.  Brown,  Nebraska  Cropsey, 
Daniel  Hough,  George  B.  Looniis.  J.  A.  Peasley,  Mary  Howe  Smith, 
Joseph  Tingley,  Samuel  G.  Williams. 
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C0MHITTSE8. 


On  EnroUmeni'—lBiOBe  Boss,  Frone  A.  Case,  and  Loaise  Nebon. 

0»  RaoluHoM-^'DtLniei  Newby,  A.  B.  Murray,  Alice  D.  McCor- 
miok,  and  Miriam  Oreist. 

On  MisceUaneouM  j^tmnew— R.  S.  Gregoiy,  J.  M.  Cojner,  Hu- 
nah  Collins,  Libbie  Jarrett.  and  Mattie  Jeflfers. 

On  Entertainment — Anna  Haines,  Maiy  Marsh,  Samantlia  Fitter- 

son, Spilker,  Kate  Wilson,  Jennie- Neely,  Lissie  WiUard,  nd 

Manie  Winton. 

On  Chnng  Ea^cUur—'Si,  S.  Gregoiy,  M.  L.  SMpIey,  Hanioh 
Collins,  and  Mary  L.  Brown. 

Editrestes  of  the  Paper  to  he  read  Friday^  Aug,  14 — ^Alioe  P. 
McCormick,  Emma  A.  Meade,  and  Mary  L.  Brown. 

Editresses  of  the  Paper  to  be  read  Friday  afternoon^  Aug,  Si- 
Hannah  Collins,  Mary  Jarrett,  and  Mary  McBae. 

This  Institute,  which  was  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  Instttntes 
held  in  the  State,  was  a  complete  success. 

Ample  arrangements  were  made  for  the  entertainment  of  ttoe 
who  might  attend. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Delaware  county  voted  for  piling 
the  expenses  of  the  Institute  two  hundred  dollars,  besides  a  suffideot 
amount  to  defhiy  all  local  expenses. 

The  citixens  were  very  generous,  entertaining  the  Instructors,  tod 
a  number  of  others  free  of  charge ;  and  in  no  instance  were  the 
usual  rates  charged  for  boarding. 

Members  of  the  Institute  were  escorted  to  and  from  all  trains  fnt 
of  charge. 

The  Instructors  were  among  the  best  that  could  be  procured  io  ike 
country,  and  their  instructions  were  of  a  practical  character,  being 
taken  from  actual  experience  in  the  school  room. 

Some  features  introduced  were  new  to  many ;  such  as  gymnastics, 
taught  by  £Ii  F.  Brown  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  practicable  b  the 
school,  and  music  taught  by  George  B.  Loomis,  making  it  ea^  to 
teach,  whether  the  teacher  be  a  singer  or  not 

The  exercises  were  all  attended  with  marked  interest  upon  the 
part  of  all ;  citizens,  as  well  as  teachers,  evinced  a  degree  of  interest 
which  was  without  precedent 

Counties  were  represented  as  follows : 

Marion 1? 

Morgan 

Monroe 


Boone 1 

Brown 1 

Cass 1 

Clay 1 

Delaware 92 

Grant 8 

Hamilton 2 


Putnam 

Randolph 

Tippecanoe ,^ 

Wayne ^ 
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Hendricks 2 

Heoiy 11 

Jav 3 

Jeflbrson i 


OTRXB  states: 

Illinois 2 

New  York 8 

Ohio 2 


Total 


164 


Socials  were  held  at  the  residences  of  William  Brotherton,  Carlton 
E.  Shipley,  Henry  Wysor,  I.  Sample,  J.  W.  Bnrson,  and  Arthur  F. 
PaUeison. 

Public  lectures  were  given  by  S.  O.  Williams,  John  B.  Phillips, 
Barnabas  G.  H(rt>bs,  Oeorge  W.  Hoss,  and  J.  Tingley. 

The  Institute  closed  with  a  splendid  entertainment,  given  in  the 
City  Hall  before  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  exercises 
consisted  of  music,  (vocal  and  instrumental,)  gymnastics,  by  three 
difierent  classes,  toasts  and  responses,  and  various  other  exercises. 
At  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  resolutions  were  adopted  recognic- 
iog  the  elevated  professional  feeling  that  is  being  manifested  among 
teachers,  defining  the  duties  of  the  true  teacher,  and  recommending 
the  Induna  School  JotraNAL  as  particularly  valuable  to  Indiana 
teachers.  Thanks  were  extended  to  Col.  Brady,  School  Examiner 
of  Delaware  county,  and  H.  S.  McBae,  Superintendent  of  Muncie 
schools,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Delaware  county,  the 
officers  and  instructors,  the  Muncie  School  Board,  the  Trustees  of 
TJniversaliBt  CburcH,  the  Delaware  County  Times^  and  Guardian  of 
l46er<|^,  the  choir,  the  Muncie  silver  band,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  F. 
BrowD,  the  Hotels  and  boarding  houses,  the  citizens  of  Muncie,  the 
proprietors  of  Walling  Hall,  and  the  following  Railroad  Companies  : 
Bellefontaine  k  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  k  Indiana,  Central,^ 
Indianapolis  k  Peru,  Indianapolis  k  Jeffersonville,  Indianapolis  k 
Madison,  Cincinnati  k  Indianapolis  Junction,  Union  k  Logansport, 
and  Chicago  k  Oreat  Eastern. 

From  the  success  of  this  Institute  we  must  expect  an  entire  rcvolu* 
tion  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Instead  of' 
Bchool  keeping^  as  we  have  too  oflen  had,  we  may  expect  genuine 
school  teaching  of  the  highest  type.  Teachers  seem  lo  be  fully 
awake,  as  regards  their  duties,  and  intend  to  move  an  and  keep  up 
with  the  times.  May  the  time  speedily  come  when  our  Institutes 
shall  all  be  folly  attended,  and  the  people  recognise  no  person  as  a 
teacher  who  does  not  attend  some  Institute. 

J.  C.  MtJKBAT,  Secretary. 


Metereolooical. — The   metereological   report  for  August  is- 
omitted  because  of  the  absence  of  Professor  Dodd  from  the  State. 
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CIRCULAR. 

The  foUowiDg  circular  has  recently  been  published.  Let  ill 
whom  it  may  concern  give  it  due  consideration.  It  proposes  a  wortliy 
tribute  to  the  worthy  dead : 


(i 


A  MONUMENT  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  PB0FES80B  AND  MBS.  LARBABU. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Asbuiy  University,  H 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  ruse 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Professor  W.  C.  Lanabee  and  Harriet  Larrabee,  his  wife.  To  this 
end  the  Committee  named  below  was  appointed. 

Tht)  Committee,  in  furtheranoe  of  the  end  above  named,  woaid 
hereby  respectiiilly  invite  contributions  from  the  former  stadeoti 
and  friends  of  these  once  eminent  and  popular  educators.  While 
the  deeds  of  the  worthy  dead  should  be  embalmed  in  the  heart,  it  ii 
fitting  that  they  should  also  be  commemorated  in  marble. 

No  eulogy  of  the  the  deceased  is  offered  here.  None  is  needed. 
Their  deeds  are  with  us  and  you.  Students  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  woi^ls  and  works  of  their  teachers. 

While  the  Committee  would  not  assume  to  dictate  coocening 
amounts,  it  is  believed  that  no  single  contribution  need  exceed  fSD. 
On  the  other  band,  the  smallest  sum  will  be  accej)ted. 

Contributiobs  should  be  forwarded  to  George  W.  Hoss,  Bloon- 
ington,  Indiana,  on  or  before  the  first  of  January,  1869. 

Papers  friendly  to  the  above,  please  copy  or  notioe. 

Respectfully, 


George  W.  Hoss,  1 
E.  R.  Wilson,         !  /j^^;..^  » 
John  Hanna,  f  ^^»»»««- 

James  MoIntosh,  j 


PsBSONAL.— D.  £.  Hunter  takes  the  Superintendeney  of  tbe 
Peru  schoob,  at  a  salary  of  $1400.  We  shall  expect  to  hear  a  good 
account  of  these  schools  under  Mr.  Hunter's  administration. 

Thomas  Olcott  takes  the  Superintendeney  of  the  schools  of  North 
Vernon. 

L.  D.  Waterman  takes  the  Superintendeney  of  the  schools  of 
Greencastle. 

C.  F.  Kimball,  of  the  Laporte  High  School,  connects  himself  with 
the  Elgin  Schools,  in  Illinois. 
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We  regret  to  lose  to  good  a  leadier.  and  so  eamesl  a  worker  from 
our  State.    We  heartily  commend  him  to  the  profession  in  o«r  sister 

State. 

InBiAR Apous. — IndianapoKs  has  completed  another  saperb  school 
hoose,  furnishing  aooommodations  for  about  800  pupils.  This  house 
is  three  stories  high,  and  was  put  up  at  a  cost  of  about  $36,0001 
This  is  the  third  house  Indianapolis  has  completed  since  February, 
1867.     Well  done! 

Biographical. — Next  number  of  the  Journal  will  contain  a 
biographical  sketch  of  that  yeteran  educator,  Prof.  S.  K.  Hoshour, 
Ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Bz-Presidant  of  the 
N.  W.  C.  University.  His  numerous  fViends  and  pupils  will  be 
gkd  to  read  this  sketch. 

SocLAL  SciEHOS  Amooiation.— A  oall  has  been  issued  for  a  meetr 
iog  at  ChieagOy  Not.  10, 1868,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  a  Sooi^ 
Science  Association.  This  is  a  most  worthy  otijeot,  and  should  b» 
enoouraged.  There  is  a  soienee  of  both  social  and  individual  lifey 
containing  a  profundity  and  a  snblilty  which,  as  yet,  have  not  bees 
dreamed  of  by  the  mass  of  mankind.  These  sciences  are  begin- 
ning to  attract  attention. 

A  Noble  Answer. — When  the  immortal  Sidney  was  told  that  he 
might  save  his  life  by  telling  a  falsehood — by  denying  hb  hand- 
writing, he  answered:  **When  God  hath  brought  me  into  a 
dilemma,  in  which  I  must  assert  a  lie  or  lose  my  life,  he  gives  me  a 
dear  indication  of  my  duty,  which  is  to  prefer  death  to  falsehood.** 

Learned  Folly.— The  first  degree  in  the  folly  of  learning  is  tsr 
think  yourself  learned ;  the  next  is  to  tell  your  neighbors  so ;  and  tb^ 
third  and  highest  is,  to  despise  the  learning  of  others.  Think  noi 
more  highly  of  yourself  than  you  ought  to  think,  but  think  Boberlj/* 


BOOK    TABLE. 

The  Elehents  op  Phtsioloot  and  Htqiene  :  a  text  book  fbr 
Educational  Institutions,  bjr  Thomas  H.  Huxley^  LL.B.,  and  Wm. 
J^r  Youmans.  M.  D.,  with  niunerons  lUustrattons.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  i  Co.,  I2mo.  pp.  420. 

This  work  is  at  once  scholarly  and  simple.    It  has  scholarddp 

enough  m  it  for  the  learned,  and  simplidty,  t^  s.  plainness,  enough  in 

it  for  the  unlearned.    It  id  as  nearly  free  from  technical  terms  as  a 

book  on  this  sultiect  can  conveniently  be  made. 

8 
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The  depurtment  of  Hygiene*  is  eniDentiy  piaotieal,  heiiee  emi- 
nDntly  vftloable.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  book  ia  devoted  to  this 
subject.  This  is  well.  Good  normal  health  is  so  rare,  and  derange- 
ment, if  not  positive  disease,  so  common,  that  hygiene  can  scarcely 
occupy  too  much  space  or  attention.  It  were  well  if  it  could  find  a 
place  in  some  of  our  popular  literatore,  in  our  newspapers,  p«Hic 
lectures  and  even  occasionally  in  sermons.  People  must  he  well, 
before  they  can  think  well,  or  ctct  well. 

We  welcome  this  book  as  one  among  the  agencies  productive  of 
the  above  ends,  and  as  one  among  the  best  of  its  kind  among  resent 
publications. 

A  Treatmb  on  Meteorology,  with  a  collection  of  Metecqroloff- 

ical  Tables,  by  Elias  Loomis,  Lli.D.,  Professer  of  Natural  Philo^ 

ophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College.    New  York :    Harper  k 

Sros.,  pp.  305. 

This  is  a  book  of  marked  ipterest.  This  interest  Uas  in  both  Ae 
sabjeot  and  the  treatment.  It  hardly  needs  affirmatioii  here,  thit 
meteorology  is  a  salgect  of  rare  interest.  All  realise  this  &et  wbo 
haye  thought  for  a  moment  about  the  causes  of  rain,  snow,  det, 
frost,  winds,  water  spouts,  the  rain-bow,  or  the  aurora  boreaUs. 

The  interest  in  treatment  lies  in  various  elements,  but  perhsfs 
ohiefly  in  classification  and  clearness.  The  author  classifies  like  a 
mathematician.  This  classification  becomes  an  element  in  clearneBS,  to 
which  may  be  added  conciseness,  and  ezplicitness  of  language. 

The  mechanical  features  of  the  book  are  superior:  the  paper, 
#hite  and  firm,  the  type,  large  and  clear,  and  the  spaciogs  for  subdi- 
visions, wide  and  distinct. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  book  to  any  wishing  an  inter- 
cepting and  instructive  work  on  meteorology. 

Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra.    By  W.  F.  Bradbury,  Teacher  in 
the  Cambridge  High  School.    Boston :  Taggard  &  Thompson. 

In  this  work  particular  attention  is  given  to  those  points,  usnaQf 
most  difficult  to  beginners ;  ind  in  the  statement  and  illustration  of 
these,  the  work  is  equal  to  any  within  our  acquaintance. 

The  author  asks  particular  attention  to  his  method  of  arrangiog 

equations  for  elimination ;  and  to  his  second  method  of  completiog 

the  square  in  affected  quadratics,  and  we  think  these  will  folly  rep«y 

the  attention  the  author  solicits  for  them^ 

:  The  definitions  are  oocasionally  dofeottve.    That  of  the  ^*  solutioii 

of  a  problem,''  seems  to  indicate  that  to  extract  the  cube  root,  or 

find  the  greatest  common  divisor  is  not  a  problem,  while  that  of  a 

-^— — ^—    ■   ^^^—    ■.■■..., .-.     .-  » 

*The  last  chapter  in  thia  department  is  deroted  to  Mental  Hygiene.  Thii. 
though  usually  assigned  to  the  department  of  Psychology,  seems  emineatiy  is 
pUee  here.   Without  question  it  will  be  yaluahle. 
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ndteal  appears  to  impijr  that  the  indicated  square  root  of  a  peribot 
fsqnare  is  not  a  rational  quantity.  Notwithstanding  these,  and  a  ftir 
amnlar  defects,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  text-bo(A  equal  to  the 
average  of  its  competitors  for  public  fayor. 

SiLBKR*s  Latin  Coubse.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  pp.  226. 

This  little  volume  is  intended  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  complete  in  it^ 
self.  It  combines  with  an  epitome  of  Latin  Grammar  a  judicious  seleo* 
tioB  of  reading  exercises,  and  a  full  vocabulary,  with  copious  parallel 
references  to  the  grammars  of  Harkness,  Andrews,  &  Stoddard,  and 
Ballion.  The  editor  has  aimed  to  furnish  a  complete  and  convenient 
introductory  book  to  the  Latin  language,  embracing  a  sufficient 
amount  of  reading  matter  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  study  of 
Cnear  '^or  8ome  other  equally  easy  author.'*  We  have  seen  no  work 
of  the  kind  that  seems  to  us  more  successful  in  presenting  to  the 
beginner,  the  proper  mean  between  too  much  and  too  little ;  aad  we 
Aink  its  use  in  the  class-room  can  scarody  fail  to  secure  for  it  a 
fiivorable  opinion. 

BiNOHAx's  C.SSAB,  with  Maps  and  Notes.  E.  H.  Butler  k  Co., 
pp.  d4S. 

This  yolume  adds  another  to  the  numerous  editions  of  CsBsar's 
Commentaries,  already  competing  for  the  public  favor.  In  neatness 
of  execution,  in  general  convenience  of  arrangement,  and  in  the  judi- 
cious amount  of  assistance  furnished  the  learner,  we  think  the  work 
will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  other  editions  of  the ,  game  text- 
book. At  the  same  time  the  limiting  of  the  grammatical  references 
to  the  editor's  Latin  grammar  will  hardly  be  favorable  to  the  general 
introduction  of  the  work. 

Origin  and  Histobt  oy  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  both  in  the 
Canonical  and  the  Apocryphal,  designed  to  show  what  is  not,  what 
it  is,  and  how  to  use  it :  by  Prof  C.  E,  Stowe,  D.  D.  Zeigler, 
McCurdy  k  Co,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  give  any  better  idea  of  this  valuable 

work  than  is  derived  from  its  comprehensive  title  page.    The  author 

has  evidently  given  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  the  preparation  of  his 

work.    Beside  tracing  the  Canonical  books  of  the  New  Testathent 

back  to  the  days  of  the  apostles,  clearly  proving  their  origin  to  have 

been  with  them,  it  also  gives  tho  reader  a  large  part  of  the  Apociy- 

phal  writings,  many  of  the  Apocryphal  epistles  appearing  in  full. 

We  would  recommend  the  work  as  a  valuable  help  to  tho  Bible 

student. 

Phonic  Manual,  designed  to  accompany  a  set  of  Phonic  Charts 
for  Schools,  by  S.  L.  Morrow,  pp.  44. 

This  work  gives  the  sounds  of  all  the  letters,  also  directions  for 
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aiakiog  thete  soands.  These  directaoDa  ate  eoncise,  dear  and  pne- 
tioable.  This  ia  the  valaable  feature  of  the  work.  There  are  abo 
aeveral  drill  exeroiws. 

The  analysis  of  sound  is  act  exhaustive.  For  instance,  only  fite 
sounds  are  assigned  to  a.  There  remain  at  least  two  more.  These 
are  heard  in  the  words  pass  and  any.  True,  the  author  re|>re9eBli 
the  latter  sound  by  elender  6,  but  the  former  is  not,  so  far  as  we  eu 
disoover,  represented  in  the  book. 

In  several  cases,  the  vowel  sound  is  represented  by  a  diphdioq;. 
This  is  objectionable,  lacking  the  simplicity  of  of  a  single  vowd. 

Notwithstanding  the  slight  defects  named,  this  work  will  prore 
valuable,  especially  to  the  young  teacher  not  drilled  in  phonics. 

FiasT  Step  in  Music,  is  the  title  of  a  small  work  of  thirty-eigk 
pages,  prepared  by  George  B.  Loomis,  of  the  Public  Schools  ii 
lodiaiiapolis. 

If  Mr.  L.  shows  the  same  ability  in  making  music  books  as  ia 
teaching  music,  his  book  ought  to  be  a  success. 


^ 


'^ 
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A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  PROFESSOR 

S.  K.  HOSHOUR,  A.  M. 

BY  0KB  WHO  KNOWS  HIM. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, in  1803,  not  in  Germany,  as  many  of  his  western 
friends  think,  but  in  Heidelberg  Township,  York  Co.,  Pa. 
The  German  phase  of  his  native  region  is  indicated  by  the 
name  of  the  township,  (Heidelberg,)  as  also  by  the  name, 
Jifanheim,  the  designation  of  an  a(^'acent  one.  And  the 
goodness  of  the  region  looms  up  from  the  name  of  another 
ac^oining  township,  ^^Paradiae  ;"  and  its  stability  in  the 
manners  of  the  fathers,  is  perceptible  in  its  proximity  to 
**  Codorus"  township,  in  which  the  ancestral  Democracy 
has  came  down  so  unvaried  and  unimpaired,  that  out  of 
five  hundred  votes  to  be  cast,  the  Republican  candidate, 
Governor  Curtin,  received  only  sixteen ! 

His  extraction  is  mixed,  partly  German  and  partly 
French.  His  trans- Atlantic  ancestors  resided  in  Alsace, 
near  Strasburg,  where  the  Germans  and  French  live  pro- 
miscuously. It  is  not  precisely  known  when  his  great 
grand-father  emigrated  to  America.  He  was,  however, 
one  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  He  located 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  had  prior  to  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  acquired  a  large  amount  of  real  estate^ 
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but  misguided  by  the  apparent  value  of  the  Continental 
currency,  he  disposed  of  it,  with  the  intention  of  locating 
in  a  more  western  section  of  the  State.  The  sudden  de- 
preciation of  the  currency  before  he  made  new  purchases, 
impoverished  him. 

His  oldest  son,  John,  grand-father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  then  married  and  in  business,  generously  aided 
his  father  with  means  to  emigrate  to  '^New  Virginia,'^ 
where  he  again  acquired  property — ^a  respectable  compe- 
tency, and  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  grand-father  of  Samuel  K.  died  in  his  35th  year,  in 
York  county.  Pa.,  leaving  one  son,  the  father  of  our  sub- 
ject^ who  inherited  the  paternal  home  and  learned  the 
occupation  of  his  father — that  of  tanning.  He  also  died 
in  the  35th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  six  children,  of  which 
Samuel  was  the  oldest,  then  14  years  of  age. 

Deprived  thus  early  of  an  affectionate  parent,  he  wm 
X)laced  under  the  supervision  of  others.  His  guardian 
was  wont  to  hire  him  out  to  farmers  during  the  summer, 
and  send  him  to  school  in  the  winter,  consequently  bis 
early  education  was  very  imperfect.  In  his  youth,  up  to 
his  17th  year,  he  had  no  desire  for  mental  culture.  His 
father's  library,  consisting  of  a  few  antiquated  German 
volumes,  written  in  a  style  of  almost  utter  imperspicuity, 
could  not  interest  him.  As  for  English  books,  there  were 
none  in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  occasional  exception 
of  a  Dillworth's  Spelling  Book,  or  New  Testament 

Away  from  parental  supervision,  and  unrestrained  by 
those  in  whose  employ  he  was  more  or  less  for  three  years, 
the  orphan  youth  spent  his  leisure  time  in  such  diversions 
as  usually  mark  rural  lads  away  from  available  school  facil- 
ities— by  no  means  conducive  to  the  development  of  an 
intelligent  manhood.  His  progress  at  school,  usually 
taught  three  months  in  the  year,  by  a  Swiss  teacher,  who 
during  the  other  nine  months  perambulated  the  country 
in  the  useful  vocation  of  sharpening  scissors,  repairing 
culinary  utensils,  and  filling  up  baptismal  certificates  in 
German  text,  was  rather  slow.  The  art  of  reading  Ger- 
man was  readily  acquired ;  penmanship  was  successfnlly 
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prosecuted;  but  arithmetic,  the  highest  branch  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools  he  attended,  presented  a  foggy 
realm.  In  his  17th  year,  however,  an  apparently  trivial 
circorastance  placed  him  in  a  new  position,  and  imparted 
a  new  phase  to  his  future.  In  the  summer  of  this  year, 
be  was  in  the  service  of  a  farmer  who  was  also  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  large  and  valuable  grist  mill.  The  miller  who 
acted  as  foreman,  was  much  more  skillful  in  making  good 
floor  for  the  Baltimore  market,  than  in  keeping  accounts 
and  posting  his  books.  Perceiving  that  the  ^^  hireling  '^ 
could^add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  and  write  a  fair 
hand,  he  employed  him  on  rainy  days  and  other  leisure 
time,  to  make  entries  for  him  and  post  the  books.  This 
produced  mutual  regard  and  sympathy.  As  the  term  of 
service  on  the  farm  ended  with  the  close  of  September, 
arrangements  were  made  to  indenture  him  to  the  tanning 
husinessy  the  vocation  of  his  father  and  grand-father,  at 
this  time  somewhat  popular. !  But  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
present  tannery  could  not  receive  him  until  the  close  of 
the  ensuing  November,  the  prospective  apprentice  per- 
formed the  functions  of  a  day  laborer  wherever  his  ser- 
vices were  demanded. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Swiss  teacher  having  gone  into 
regions  unknown,  and  discontinuing  his  periodical  visits 
to  "Heidelberg,''  to  teach  the  young  idea. how  to  shoot, 
and  no  other  one  of  his  profession  offering  himself  to  the 
community,  tlie  householders  of  the  neighborhood  began 
to  entertain  apprehensions  that  they  might  be  without  a 
school  during  the  approaching  winter.  As  the  mill  was 
the  place  of  local  rendezvous,  this  apprehension  was  fre- 
quently expressed  in  the  presence  of  the  miller.  At  a 
smtable  juncture,  and  in  a  proper  circle,  he  counseled  as 
^^^fs :  '^  Here  is  Samuel  E.  Hoshour,  who  can  read  well 
^^^^h,  verites  a  fair  hand,  and  can  cypher  so  as  to  tell 
^^much,  so  much,  at  so  much  comes  to ;  and  that  is  all 
your  younger  children  need  to  learn.  Keep  your  larger 
Anes  at  home,  or  make  them  behave  themselves  if  they 
should  desire  to  go,  and  he  will  get  along  well  with  the 
school."  The  suggestion  was  received  with  approbation 
by  several  of  those  interested,  but  ^  some  doubted." 
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As  frequently  in  making  Presidents  of  the  nation,  in 
the  last  extremity,  individuals  who  had  not  been  pre- 
viously thought  of  are  brought  on  the  tapis,  and  finally 
nominated  for  the  high  position;  and  proclamation  of  the 
event  obtains  general  consent,  so  in  this  case.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  ensuing  December,  1819,  the  "  hireling" 
of  the  summer  was  invested  with  the  ferule  and  other  in- 
signia of  the  didactic  profession,  in  the  possession  of  the 
following  literary  qualifications :  Reading  German ;  read- 
ing the  English  Testament  a  la  mode  Oerman  ;  passable 
penmanship ;  and  arithmetic  to  a  point  somewhere  be 
tween  long  division  and  the  "  rule  of  three,**  in  the  prov- 
ince of  compound  reduction ! 

The  new  position  suggested  to  our  subject  the  propriety 
of  dropping  some  puerilities ;  of  suppressing  others ;  and 
of  assuming  and  cultivating  those  gravities  and  assidui- 
ties that  would  establish  his  authority  in  the  school  room; 
encourage  his  friends,  and  render  the  predictions  of  in- 
imical doubters  nugatory.  ITie  evenings  were  not  now 
to  be  spent  as  formerly.  Questions  in  arithmetic  had  to 
be  wrought  out,  and  some  little  reading  to  be  done.  As 
the  family  in  which  he  boarded  had  a  more  ample  library 
than  had  formerly  been  within  his  reach,  an  opportunity 
of  more  extensive  reading  presented  itself.  Among  Uie 
volumes  composing  the  library  of  his  host  was  "Pilgrim^ 
Progress,'*  in  German.  This  was  read  by  our  tyro  teacher 
with  increasing  interest,  —  the  first  hook  Tie  ever  read 
throngh !  The  nature  of  the  narrative,  the  wisdom  of 
the  pilgrim's  choice,  his  perseverance,  and  the  glorious 
issue  of  his  course,  all  interested  and  impressed  the  acci- 
dental reader  The  spirit  of  reading,  and  indeed,  of  relig- 
ion, became  active  in  him.  Other  volumes  of  a  religions 
^character  were  obtained,  the  perusal  of  which,  and 
the  New  Testament,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  pi 
such  a  state  of  mind  as  induced  him  to  unite  witff 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  following  spring. 

The  session  of  his  school  closed  with  entire  satisfactioh 
to  the  community !  As  he  was  not  yet  18  years  old,  and 
his  guardian  was  willing  that  his  apprenticeship  should 
be  deferred  until  that  age,  he  appropriated  a  portion  of 
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the  proceeds  of  his  school  to  the  improvement  of  his  qual- 
ifications for  future  life.  He  went  to  a  town  school  in 
which  English  only  was  taught.  His  first  reading  recita- 
tion in  "Scott's  Lessons,"  was  so  tinged  with  German 
tone  and  accent  that  the  gravity  of  the  otherwise  imper* 
turbable  teacher  was  subverted,  and  the  risible  powers  of 
the  class  evoked  into  uncontrolable  action  !  A  process 
by  no  means  accordant  with  the  wishes  of  the  reader.  A 
damaging  reluctance  to  try  it  again  was  the  consequence. 
Reading  in  class  was  waived  for  a  while.  But  arithmetic 
was  prosecuted  with  an  interest  it  never  had  before,  and 
startling  progress  in  it  was  visible.  Ip.  proportion  as 
books  and  schools  became  more  attractive,  the  scent  of  a 
tannery  became  less  so,  and  resistance  to  apprenticeship 
strengthened.  The  guardian  and  the  ward  collided  at 
this  point ! 

Religiously  impressed  and  strongly  inclined  to  be  use^ 
fnl  in  a  public  capacity,  and  encouraged  by  a  maternal 
imcle,  the  young  teacher  aspired  to  the  position  of  a  Oer- 
man  Lutheran  preacher.  His  patrimony^  about  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  was  under  the  control  of  his  guardian, 
who  was  of  that  class  of  Germans  that  think  man's 
mission  into  this  world  is  to  laibor  and  make  money  ;  and 
fully  under  the  influence  of  the  following  German  adage : 
^Wie  gelehrter^  wie  verhehrter^  that  is,  the  ^more  learned^ 
the  mare  perverted^  positively  refused  to  furnish  any 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  ward's  education, 
—"not  a  dollar"  for  his  war  with  ignorance. 

Placed  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  L  G.  Schmucker,  of 
York,  Pa.,  and  under  the  tuition  of  Professors  J.*Steen 
and  S.  Boyer,  of  the  York  Academy,  Mr.  H.  commenced 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  His  memory  was 
good,  and  although  very  imperfect  in  his  knowledge  of 
English,  he  maintained  a  respectable  rank  in  his  classes. 
The  smiles  of  teachers  and  classes  were  often  elicited  by 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  conjugated  the  verb  volo^ 
pronouncing  it,  wolo^  welle,  wolui.  Though  he  had  to 
study  the  English  and  Latin  languages  simultaneously,  and 
endure  the  taunts  and  ridicule  of  the  ruder  portions  of 
his  class  and  of  the  school,  he  obtained  a  proficiency  that 
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commanded  the  respect  of  the  teachers  and  those  who  at- 
tended the  regular  examinations  of  the  institution.  In 
this  institution  he  spent  nearly  three  years,  during  which 
he  read  a  great  portion  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics, 
and  mastered,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  usual  curricu- 
lum of  mathematics.  In  the  spring  of  1824,  his  health  was 
so  reduced  that  his  clerical  and  medical  advisers  sug- 
gested his  transfer  to  an  unchartered  ^  Collegiate  Theo- 
logical Institute,"  under  the  control  of  Key.  S.  8. 
Schmucker,  D.  D.,  at  New  Market,  Shenandoah  county, 
Virginia. 

The  salubrity.i  of  climate,  the  picturesque  sceneries, 
and  new  associations  in  society,  had  a  recuperative  effect 
upon  a  constitution  previously  much  impaired  by  a  sud- 
den transition  from  a  very  active  rural  into  a  very 
sedentary  life,  and  by  unrelaxed  prosecution  of  severe 
studies  for  several  years. 

Under  the  eflScient  instructions  of  Prof.  S.  S.  Schmucker 
Mr.  H.  pursued  for  two  years  studies  that  commonly 
belong  to  the  junior  and  senior  classes^in  colleges,  a$ 
well  as  Lutheran  theology,  with  great  success.  His 
debuts  in  the  pulpit,  German  and  English,  were  received 
with  approbation  by  the  public. 

In  the  close  of  1826,  his  esteemed  instructor,  having 
been  elected  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Ohurch  to  the  first  chair  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  founded  by  that  body  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Mr. 
H.  became  successor  of  Prof.  S.  in  the  {pastoral  charge, 
which  he  attended  in  connexion  with  his  theological 
Institute  in  Virginia.  It  was  certainly  no  common 
mark  of  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  Mr. 
H.  to  be  thus  made  the  successor  of  one  whose  literaiy  and 
theological  attainments,  and  effective  gospel  ministra- 
tions are  generally  acknowledged. 

Soon  after  his  entrance  upon  his  first  pastoral  charge, 
Mr.  H.  was  married,  in  1826,  to  Miss  Lucinda,  daughter  of 
Jacob  Savage,  Esq.,  of  New  Market,  Va.,  by  whom  he  has 
had  seven  children. 

In  1828,  he  received  a  call  to  a  Lutheran  pastorate,  in 
Washington  county,  Md.,  and  in  1831  he  became  a  resi- 
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dent  of  Hagerstown,  MdL  Here  he  entered  into  pastoral 
relations  with  a  congregation  of  about  four  hundred 
members.  He  officiated  in  English  and  German,  but 
mostly  in  the  former.  His  audiences  were  large  and 
appreciative,  and  his  labors  onerous.  Besides  his  labors 
in  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  he  furnished  weekly  lec- 
tures on  some  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
were  well  received  by  the  large  audiences  that  attended 
them.  These  expository  lectures  widened  his  own  ideas 
in  relation  to  the  incomparable  tenor  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  He  became  daily  more  mnd  more  enamoured 
with  the  sublime  and  unmixed  religion  embodied  in  the 
sacred  record,  and  proportionably  lost  his  attachment  to 
human  standards  and  formularies  of  doctrine,  and  his 
claim  to  the  name  of  Lutheran,  so  far  as  its  symbolic 
standards  were  concerned,  less  marked.  Still  his  popu- 
larity as  a  pastor  remained  undiminished.  But  in  the 
year  1834,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  his  pas- 
torate in  that  Dlace,  a  train  of  circumstances  that  he 
could  not  disr^ard,  led  him  to  re-examine  the  whole 
subject  of  Christian  baptism,  which  issued  in  his  convic* 
tion  that  believers  are  the  proper  subjects,  and  immer- 
eion  in  watet  the  action  commanded  by  the  Savior  of 
the  world,  a  conviction  that  could  not  be  entertained 
without  disquietude  of  mind.  To  carry  it  out  in  his  own 
case,  was  to  separate  himself  from  a  religious  community 
that  uniformly  evinced  a  great  respect  and  good  will 
towards  him,  and  for  which  he  entertained  warm  affec- 
tions. But  to  have  his  convictions  in  one  direction  and 
his  practice  in  another,  was  a  course  to  which  his  enlight- 
ened mind  and  conscientious  heart  could  not  submit. 
There  were  many  apparent  reasons  why  he  might  have 
been  less  scrupulous  on  this  subject.  On  the  one  hand 
were  interebting  relationships  by  consanguinity  that 
ought  to  have  been  respected;  many  Lutheran  ftiends 
that  could  not  well  be  given  up,  and  above  all,  pecuniary 
considerations  that  could  not  well  be  ignored.  On  the 
other  hand  was,  in  his  estimation,  truths  in  connection 
with  exposure  to  contempt  and  depreciation,  and  the 
absence  of  many  appreciable  conveniences  of  life.   After 
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much  prayer  and  reflection,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  to 
resign  his  pastoral  charge,  and  assume  no  other  until  he 
had  carried  out  his  personal  convictions  on  the  baptismal 
question.  Accordingly,  in  the  close  of  1834,  he  resigned 
his  charge  at  Hagerstown,  and  in  the  spring  of  1835,*  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  submitted  to  immersion,  and  united  with  that  rap- 
idly growing  body  of  Christian  professors  calling  them- 
selves "  Disciples  of  Christ,"  or  Christians,  but  often  nick- 
named, "  Oampbellites."  As  a  disciple  of  Christy  he 
cherishes  fraternal  Ifeelings  towards  all  who  love,  obey, 
and  honor  the  Savior.  During  his  connection  with  the 
Lutheran  ministry,  (nine  years,)  Mr,  H.  conducted  the 
New  Market  Academy,  in  Virginia,  and  the  Smithsburg 
Seminary,  in  Washington  county  Md.  Separated  from 
the  Iiutheran  community,  and  also  from  a  handsome 
annual  income,  Mr.  H.  realized  that  more  than  ordinary 
personal  efforts  were  to  be  made  to  sustain  himself  cred- 
itably, and  support  his  growing  family  ^^spectably.  As 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  flien  an  inviting 
field  of  earnest  and  available  labor,  he  determined  to 
find  a  home  within  its  wide  domain. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1835,  he  arrived  at  Center- 
ville,  Wayne  county,  Indiana.  His  open  and  frank  address, 
as  well  as  satisfactory  letters  of  commendation  from  the 
the  East,  procured  him  a  hearty  reception  among  the 
leading  men  of  that  community.  The  supervision  of  the 
Wayne  County  Seminary  was  pressingly  tendered  him. 
It  was  accepted  and  conducted  by  him  for  four  years, 
with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  Trustees  and  patrons. 

During  those  four  years  his  labors  wete  most  arduous. 
He  taught  the  ancient  languages,  and  several  of  the 
modem,  together  with  the  mathematics  usually  taught  in 
Institutions  of  that  kind,  and  the  higher  branches  of 
English  literature  during  the  week,  and  filled  the  pulpit 
every  Lord's  day.  During  ten  months  of  this  period,  he 
sustained  the  triple  vocation  of  editor  of  a  secular  paper, 
teacher,  and  preacher ! 

His  reputation  as  a  teacher  at  this  time,  not  only 
unlisted  the  youth  of  his  immediate  vicinity,  but  attracted 
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the  sons  of  public  men  from  abroad.  The  groups  around 
him  embodied  the  boy-forms  of  William  Wallace,  Esq.,  of 
this  city,  and  his  brother  "Lew,"  now  General  Wallace, 
of  Hon.  Jacob  Julian,  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  0.  P. 
Morton,  and  many  others  too  tedious  to  mention.  Pre- 
vious to  the  anniversary  of  our  national  independence,  in 
1836,  the  first  in  which  he  participated  in  the  West,  Mr. 
H.  was  solicited  by  the  committee  of  arrangements  to 
deliver  the  oration  of  the  day.  The  concourse  was  large 
and  patriotic — ^received  the  effort  with  unqualified  com- 
mendation, and  acquired  additional  confidence  in  the 
availability  of  the  new  comer.  As  Mr.  H.  was  early 
appointed  one  of  the  county  examiners,  he  had  ample 
opportunity  to  learn  the  status  of  the  didactic  ability  of 
applicants.  He  more  than  once  lowered  the  plumes  of 
self-conceit  by  asking  very  simple  questions,  about  the 
power  of  vowels  and  consonants,  about  the  various  marks 
in  the  spelling  book,  and  about  the  rationale  of  the 
five  elementary  parts  of  arithmetic^  Grammar  and 
geography  w^  not  generally  in  their  curriculum! 
Fully  sensible  of  the  limited  capital  with  which  he  began 
his  teaching  career,  the  examiner  was  at  first  rather  gen- 
erous in  the  dispensation  of  certificates.  But  the  discov- 
eries he  made  prompted  him  to  unite  with  all  friends  of  a 
higher  standard  of  qualifications  in  teachers  to  improve 
matters ;  and  used  all  his  influence  in  getting  up  and  sus- 
taining educational  and  teacher's  conventions  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  In  those  conventions  all  the 
usual  scholastic  topics  of  the  present  day  were  freely 
and  earnestly  discussed,  among  which  was  the  question, 
Shall  the  rod  be  used  on  refractory  subjects  ?  Of  this  ques- 
tion, Mr.  H.  always  took  the  affirmative,  for  the  assigned 
reason  that  the  good  feelings  of  some  pupils  lie  so  far  in 
the  interior,  and  are  so  crusted  over  with  naughtiness, 
that  access  to  them  can  only  be  obtained  by  cracking 
the  crust  with  the  rod,  to  give  them  vent  I  He  calls  this 
the  Solomonian  philosophy — God's  philosophy !  He  never 
believed  in  the  policy  of  dismissing  rebellious  pupils 
from  school.  He  insists  that  all  good  and  respectable 
governments  must  jfiave  vim  enough  to  subdue  causeless 
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rebellion.  Subjugation  is  good  for  the  subjects  and  tbe 
world !  After  a  connection  with  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  Indiana  for  thirty-three  years,  he  entertains  the 
conviction  that  the  discussions  of  those  early  teach- 
er's conventions  had  a  salutary  bearing  upon  the  present 
enviable  status  of  our  popular  education. 

Before  the  expiration  of  four  years'  labor  at  Centerville, 
a  delegation  from  Cambridge  City,  then  a  newly  laid  oat 
town,  a  prospective  Eldorado,  waited  on  him  with  a  i^rop- 
osition  which  seemed  to  him  of  no  secondary  importance. 
It  was  this :  That  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Cambridge 
City  were  ready  to  erect  a  very  commodious  and  attract- 
ive Seminary  edifice,  on  condition  that  he  would  locate  in 
their  town,  and  assume  the  Principalship  of  the  Institu- 
tion. The  proposition  was  acceded  to,  and,  consequently, 
in  the  fall  of  1839,  he  was  numbered  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  hopeful  city — entered  upon  his  duties  as 
Principal  of  the  new  Seminary,  and  conducted  it  for 
seven  years,  with  general  acceptance.  Here  his  labors 
were  no  less  arduous  than  those  duriii^  the  four  pre- 
vious years.  He  was  indefatigable  in  the  hall  of  instruc- 
tion during  the  week,  and  unfailing  in  his  appearance  in 
the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  reputation  of  his  school,  which  was  frequented  by 
youths,  many  of  whom  are  now  the  ^solid,"  and  official 
men  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  was  constantly 
widening;  and  his  labors  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity 
were  effective  in  building  up  churches  in  the  varions 
localities  where  he  regularly  addressed  audiences  on  the 
great  theme  of  redemption. 

Soon  after  his  location  in  Indiana,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  placed  him  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  University,  in  which  capacity  he  served  three 
years;  and,  as  a  token  of  the  estimation  in  which  his 
talents  and  attainments  were  held  by  the  Board  and  Fac- 
ulty, the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  him  by  that 
Institution,  at  its  annual  commencement  in  1839.  In  the 
winter  of  1838,  Mr.  H.,  in  connection  with  Profs.  Hovey,of 
Wabash  College,  Parks,  of  the  State  University,  and 
Tilden,  of  Franklin  College,  delivered  on  two  consecuUve 
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eyenings,  lectures  on  education,  before  the  Legi&lature 
of  the  State.  The  lectures  were  attentively  listened  to, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  educational  horizon  of  the  legislators 
widened ! 

Fourteen  years  after  that,  Mr.  H.  again  addressed  the 
legislature  of  Indiana  on  the  subject  of  popular  educa- 
tion. The  lecture  was  so  well  received  by  that  body  that 
the  Senate  ordered  five  thousand  copies  of  the  same  to 
be  published ;  which  was  done. 

Towards  the  close  of  seven  years'  unremitting  toil  in 
the  school  room  and  pulpit,  the  physical  man  of  our  sub- 
ject was  greatly  impaired.  He  and  his  friends  became 
alarmed.  It  was  suggested  by  physicians  that  the  best 
remedy  was  to  retire  from  the  halls  of  instruction,  and 
diminish  his  ministerial  labors.  Accordingly,  he  resigned 
his  place  in  the  Seminary  in  1846,  and  for  several  years 
avoided  much  mental  labor,  except  what  was  requisite  to 
teach  some  of  the  modern  languages  at  several  of  the 
Universities  and  other  literary  Institutions  of  the  State. 

By  industry  aAd  economy  he  was  able  to  acquire  some 
property,  and  in  1851,  he  located  himself  between  Cam- 
bridge City  and  East  Germantown,  with  pleasant  home 
sarronndings,  expecting  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  managing  a  small  farm  for  his  physical  benefit, 
and  in  ministerial  labors.  But  in  1858,  the  Board  of  the 
N.  W.  C.  University,  at  Indianapolis,  unanimously  elected 
him  to  the  presidency  of  that  institution.  The  call  was 
accepted,  and  for  three  years  he  presided  over  the  inter- 
ests of  that  school.  The  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the 
position  were  more  onerous  than  his  impaired  physique 
could  endure;  and  accordingly,  he  was  placed  in  the 
Ohair  of  Latin,  French  and  German,  which  he  has  satis- 
factorily filled  for  the  last  seven  years. 

In  1862,  after  the  death  of  the  lamented  Prof.  Fletcher, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Governor  Morton, 
gratefully  remembering  the  abilities  and  labors  of  his  old 
preceptor,  appointed  him  to  that  responsible  position,  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  time  of  the  term.  His  superin*- 
tendency  dated  from  the  6th  of  June  to  the  27th  of  the 
ensuing  November.     That  was  the  dark  year  of  the  war. 
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Indiana  society  was  in  great  commotion — enlisting  and 
drafting  absorbed  the  public  mind.  It  was  impossible  to 
gain  attention  to  the  more  unobtrusive  interests  of  society. 
Although  the  Superintendent  made  repeated  eflforts  to 
present  school  interests  to  communities  in  those  counties 
in  which  his  predecessors  in  office  had  not  been,  they 
were  generally  failures.  The  only  services  he  could  ren- 
der, was  to  issue  circulars  to  the  subordinate  and  local 
agencies  in  our  excellent  school  system,  in  which  were 
urged  such  measures  as  he  deemed  effective  in  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times. 

Mr.  H.,  believing  there  were  already  too  many  superfi- 
cial works  on  educational  and  literary  topics  in  existence, 
and  not  veiy  confident  that  he  conld  perceptibly  tran- 
scend any  of  bis  cotemporaries  in  authorship,  never  en- 
gaged in  writing  books,  except  in  one  instance.  For  his 
own  amusement,  and  that  of  the  studious  and  inquisitiye 
young,  he  wrote  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  small 
work,  entitled  "  Altisonant  Letters."  The  series  contains 
fourteen  letters,  addressed  by  Lorenzo  Aftisonant,  an  em- 
igrant to  the  West,  to  Squire  Pedant  in  the  East  Bating 
some  illiterature,  not  properly  ascribable  to  the  author, 
the  work  has  some  merit.  Its  object  is  to  give  the  young 
an  idea  of  the  number  of  words  in  our  language,  not 
usually  employed  in  speaking  and  writing  at  the  present 
day;  and  also  to  indicate  to  the  classical  student  the 
number  of  derivatives  from  the  ancient  languages,  that 
would  otherwise  escape  his  notice.  The  author's  position 
is,  that  if  it  is  right  to  study  dead  Latin  and  Oreek,iti8 
equally  pertinent  to  study  dead  English ;  if  it  is  right  to 
study  Latin  and  Greek  roots^  it  is  no  less  so  to  contem- 
plate in  juxtaposition,  their  sprouts.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  unique  contents  of  this  little  volume,  the  branches  of 
learning  to  be  taught  in  the  higher  literary  institutions, 
as  advocated  by  an  old  politician  in  one  of  his  public  ef- 
forts, contained  in  letter  10,  are  here  inserted,  on  which 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  may  try  their  lingual  abilities: 
"Aretology,  teleology,  orthology,  etiology,  ontology,  pnen- 
matology,  dactylology,  ornithology,  aerology,  orology, 
enigmatology,   helminthology,   numismatology,  pathog* 
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nomy,  physianthropy,  physiography,  pasigraphy,  craniog- 
raphy,  stratography,  aerography,  cometography,  selenog- 
raphy, anemography,  hydrography,  zoography,  paleogra- 
phy, siderography,  tachygraphy,  and  navarchy.  Also, 
ophthalmoscopy,  esophogotomy,  neurotomy,  arteriotomy, 
orthometry,  baculometry,  cyclometry,  horometry,  longim- 
itry,  altimetry,  taxidermy,  hydrostatics,  chromatics,  troch- 
ilics,  gymnastics,  dynamics,  and  hydrodynamics."  The 
work  is  not  yet  out  of  print,  and  the  desire  of  any  one  to 
possess  a  copy  can  be  gratified  by  reference  to  the  author. 

The  present  physical  condition  of  Mr.  H.  is  now  much 
better  than  it  was  a  decade  of  years  ago.  As  an  instruc- 
tor he  has  lost  none  of  his  former  vim  ;  he  can  still  en- 
thuse  a  class  on  any  of  the  subjects  he  professes  to  teach ; 
and  entertains  the  conviction  that  unless  something  be- 
yond the  ordinary  wear  and  wastfB  of  life  betide  him,  he 
will  be  able  to  pursue  his  cherished  profession  yet  for 
some  years. 

Out  of  the  scjiool  room  and  pulpit  some  migh tf^onsider 
him  taciturn,  phlegmatic,  and  perhaps  rather,  unsociable, 
but  closer  personal  acquaintance  soon  dissipates  the  im- 
pression,^and  reveals  many  characteristics  that  the  good 
and  cultivated  cannot  fail  to  appreciate. 

In  the  meridian  of  his  days,  our  subject  labored  dili- 
gently to  secure  a  respectable  competency  for  old  age, 
and  would  have  succeeded  in  this  respect,  had  he  not  been 
induced  to  invest  valuable  real  estate  in  a  railroad  that 
failed  soon  after  its  inception,  and  left  him  and  many 
others  propertyless. 

Still  his  present  circumstances  are  by  no  means  gloomy. 
Confiding  in  a  kind  Providence,  he  entertains  the  assur- 
ance that  in  a  generous  kinship  and  sympathetic  friends, 
resources  await  him  which,  should  a  pressing  exigency 
arise,  can  gild  the  evening  of  his  life,  until  he  enters 
upon  the  "  unfading  inheritance  "  aiove  ! 
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EDUCATION  OF  AMERICAN  GIRLS. 

BY  ROBERT  O.  M'KIECE. 

[concluded.] 

Of  course,  we  do  not  claim  that  the  education  which 
men  receive  is  without  defect,  for  there  must  be  a  sad 
lack  in  moral  training  somewhere,  when  so  many  of  those 
who  enter  public  life  become  in  the  end  such  unmitigat- 
ed rascals ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  nature  of  the  edu- 
cational training  given  to  women  is  in  great  part  the  tree 
whence  comes  such  bitter  and  blasting  fruit.  Instead  of 
studies  broad  and  deep,  promoting  generous  culture- 
studies  such  as  are  required  in  College  or  University- 
there  are  those  which  are  more  light  and  trivial,  mere 
odds  and  ends,  and  enervated  abridgements,  whose  tend- 
ency is  to  dwarf  the  intellect  rather  than  to  enlarge  and 
invigorate  it.  There  must  be  fantastic  touches  in  water 
colors  «id  oil,  music  on  the  piano  forte,  drawing  and 
dancing,  ai^  a  whole  host  of  trifling  ornamentation,  as  if 
a  girl  were  a  mere  puppet  to  be  decked  out  for  a  holiday 
show.  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  here.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  cast  the  least  shadow  of  reproach  upon  An- 
gelo,  Bierstadt,  or  Mozart  The  fagged  edges  of  every- 
day life  are  often  toned  down,  and  the  heart  purified  and 
ennobled  by  some  simple  ballad,  sung  with  natural  and 
unaffected  sympathy  by  one  who  to  deeper  accomplish- 
ments adds  that  of  sweet  and  touching  song.  Bat  the 
idea  of  taking  a  little  girl  of  eight  years,  stretching  out 
her  tiny  fingers  at  right  angles  with  the  wrist  in  the  vain 
and  painful  attempt  to  span  an  octave,  and  keeping  her 
thumping  and  whacking  away  on  one  of  Steinway  &  Co.'8 
six  hundred  dollar  pianos,  two  hours  a  day  for  ten  years, 
without  any  reference  to  natural  taste  or  distaste,  JQst 
because  that  is  considered  an  essential  part  of  a  fashion- 
able education,  is  simply  and  emphatically  absurd.  So 
of  the  other  accomplishments  as  they  are  called.  Unless 
there  is  unusual  natural  proclivity,  why  keep  a  young 
girl  dabbling  in  oil,  or  paints,  or  raising  to  an  unnatural 
height  the  price  of  plumbago  by  an  extravagant  use  of 
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lead  pencils,  when  after  two  years'  practice  she  can  not 
draw  a  Newfoundland  dog  so  that  he  can  be  distinguished 
from  a  Chinese  pig.  Now  let  no  one  accuse  us  of  being 
disloyal  to  the  importance  of  music  and  drawing.  If  girls 
have  a  natural  bent  for  such  things  let  it  by  all  means  be 
encouraged  to  the  proper  extent ;  and  let  all  legitimate 
means  be  used  for  the  advancement  of  that  aesthetic  cul- 
ture whose  tendency  is  to  beautify  and  ennoble  human 
character.  But  it  seems  the  most  absurd  folly  to  give  to 
certain  trivial  and  evanescent  acquisitions  the  undue 
prominence  they  now  receive,  without  any  discrimination 
in  the  way  of  taste  or  talent,  while  those  studies  which  in 
their  very  nature  generate  intellectual  development  and 
supremacy  are  so  sadly  neglected. 

How  many  girls  out  of  a  thousand,  when  they  have  be- 
come settled  in  life,  retain  their  skill  in  practising  those 
operatic  combinations  on  the  piano,  which  it  demanded 
such  an  immense  outlay  of  time,  money  and  effort  to  ac- 
quire? How  many  retain  their  temporary  facility  in 
crayoning  and  painting  ?  In  five  years  they  are  all  gone, 
scarcely  a  vestige  remaining  of  those  innumerable  and 
etherial  little  accomphishments  which  answer  no  discip- 
linary or  practical  purpose,  and  cheat  more  worthy  pur- 
suits of  deserved  attention. 

It  may  perhaps  be  retorted  that  Latin,  Greek,  Calculus, 
Metaphysics,  and  three-fourths  of  the  studies  pursued  in 
College  will  never  be  used  in  practical  life,  and  will 
shortly  be  forgotten.  The  two  cases  are  not  analagous, — 
one  disciplines  and  the  other  ornaments.    • 

Another  false  view,  which  a  fashionable  education  at 
present  has  a  tendency  to  inculcate,  is  that  any  knowl- 
edge of  domestic  duties,  any  idea,  however  remote,  of 
culinary  economy,. is  dishonorable.  A  common  sense 
view  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  positively  discreditable  for 
any  American  girl,  however  high  her  social  position,  or 
abundant  her  wealth,  not  to  know  how  to  meet  those  un- 
avoidable requirements  of  domestic  life  which  some  un- 
foreseen exigency,  or  a  single  adverse  breeze,  may  compel 
as  a  permanent  duty. 
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la  coaclusion,  it  may  b^  said,  that  oae  does  not  need 
any  very  acute  power  of  observation  to  discover  that 
those  young  ladies  who,  under  private  instruction  or  oth- 
erwise, have  received  an  education  as  comprehensive  and 
thorough  as  that  for  which  we  plead — one  which  includes 
the  severer  class  of  studies — who  have  been  trained  to  a 
liberal  knowledge  and  generous  appreciation  of  the  great 
standards  of  literature,  are  vastly  superior  in  conversation 
and  power  of  profitable  entertainment  to  those  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  more  glittering,  ornamental  sjS' 
tern.  They  accomplish  more  for  society,  have  a  wider 
and  more  ezalted  influence  while  they  live,  and  are  less 
quickly  forgotten  when  dead. 

Besides,  when  the  storms  of  adversity  come,  and  they 
are  left  alone  in  the  world — the  saddest  of  all  misfortunes 
to  a  woman  who  has  no  love  for  books  and  general  liter- 
ature— ^they  have  within  their  own  minds  a  realm  of  joy 
untold,  whose  store  of  fadeless  treasures  moth  can  not 
corrupt  and  thieves  can  not  steal. 


ON  METHODS  OF  IMPARTING  INSTRUCTION. 

Hon.  O.  W.  Hoss  : 

Dear  Sir : — Now,  inasmuch  as  thousands  of  schools 
are  about  to  begin  in  this  state,  many  of  them  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  perchance  a  few 
thoughts,  relating  to  the  above  theme,  may  not  come 
amiss. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good  is  the 
primary,  and  "daily  compensation  "  the  secondary  motive, 
whose  workings  are  being  manifested  in  "  teachers  con- 
tracts "  in  all  our  townships.  Of  course,  this  recognition 
of  this  principle  will  prevent  no  one  from  choosing  to  do 
good^  at  four  dollars  per  diem,  three  being  leas  esUemed. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  interest  to  each  one  of 
these  teachers,  "  How  shall  I  best  secure  the  purpose  for 
which  I  have  been  chosen  ?  '^ 
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VfsLut  of  saccess  in  teaching,  is  not  generally  to  be 
attribnted  to  ignorance  of  the  teacher.  Sometimes  true, 
this  may  be  the  obstacle;  but  usually,  he  knows  more 
than  the  children  going  to  him.  The  true  obstacle  then, 
when  such  want  of  success  is  felt,  bating  exceptional 
obtusity  of  children,  is  eithor  meagre  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  teaching,  or  lack  of  skill  in  the  art 

A  teacher's  teaching  js,  in  one  respect,  like  a  magnetic's 
magnetism,  his  store  of  facts  as  in  no  wise  diminished, 
when  the  whole  of  it  is  imparted  to  others.  Then  the 
phrase,  "^imparting  instruction,"  is  not  logically  accurate, 
implying  as  it  does,  a  sharing  of  something,  and  a  receiv* 
iog  of  something.  Now  we  know  that  a  pupil  cannot 
directly  receive  knowledge  from  his  preceptor.  It  isn't 
a  pouring  of  wa|er  from  a  demijohn  into  a  jug.  Oould 
there  be  such  imiii^iate  transfer  of  training,  the  greatest 
dunce,  plaguing  patience  or  fretting  forbearance,  might 
become  as  erudite  as  Erasmus,  could  Erasmus  be  hJ0 
instructor. 

It  is  likely  that  magnetic  phenomena  are  not  imparted 
directly  by  the  magnet  to  other  bodies,  but,  borrowing  a 
term  from  our  medical  friend,  the  magnetic  diathes%$ 
already  exists  in  such  bodies,  and  the  magnet  is  the  excit^ 
ing  cause  developing  it  So  teaching  is  essentially,  a 
developing  process.  No  teacher  can  put  too  much  of  this 
trust  in  the  foundation  of  his  theory. 

The  value  of  all  his  ideas  of  education,  will  be  meas- 
ured by  his  standard.  The  efficacy  of  all  the  means  he 
uses,  will  be  great  as  these  means  crystalize  about  this 
nucleus.  Hence,  we  have  education  instead  of  inducer 
tion,-and  it  means  to  lead  out  in  the  sense  of  direction^ 
rather  than  di^aw  out  in  the  sense  of  correction. 

It  ought  to  be  understood  by  every  teacher,  that  the 
dullest  disciple  in  his  lowest  form,  already  knows  a  great 
deal,  and  is  usually  endowed  with  some  power  of  elemen- 
tary analysis.  Does  our  teacher  doubt  this?  Then  he 
considers  it  no  attainment  to  be  able  to  speak  English. 
Most  children  sent  to  school  can  do  this ;  not  ^^  kings  Eng- 
lish," which  is  very  elegant^  but  child's  English,  which  is 

very  useful. 
9 
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It  18  no  mean  acquisition  to  be  able  to  speak  English 
intelligently,  and  intelligibly  at  the  age  of  five  or  six. 

Oor  language  is  fully  as  hard  to  learn,  as  the  French  or 
Qerman,  and  it  is  improbable  that  Roman  and  Athen- 
ian children  of  tender  years,  used  to  frequent  the  forum 
and  the  market^  and  returning,  tell  their  parents  of  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  in  blissful  ignorance  of  Harkness 
and  Hadley. 

Now  if  our  teachers  think  the  child  knows  nothing,  let 
him  gain  as  good  a  knowledge  of  one  of  these  languages^ 
as  the  little  learner  has  of  his  vernacular.  By  the  time 
he  has  succeeded  in  this,  if  not  before,  he  will  be  fitted  to 
turn  to  the  task  of  instructing  and  educating,  feeling  a 
marvellous  respect  for  the  learning  of  the  "  A,  B,  C,  D, 
uarian  "  who  looks  to  him  with  such  confidence  and  awe. 

I  take  this  recognition  of  our  meanest  scholar  as  a  fel- 
low learner,  to  be  an  essential  element  of  success  in 
imparting  instruction* 

The  teacher  gains  nothing  by  isolation.  It  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  the  pupil  will  loose  respect  for  him  and  for 
his  government,  if  he  teach  familiarly,  and  rule  without 
ostentation.  The  children  know  when  the  teacher  "  feels 
above  "  them,  and  they  love  him  none  the  more  therefor. 
When  I  look  into  the  school  grounds  at  play  time,  and  see 
tlie  teacher  leading  the  sports  of  the  little  people,  and 
happy  with  them ;  it  augurs  well  for  that  school ;  the  bird» 
liave  passed  on  my  dexter  hand.  The  quiet  and  respect  in 
time  "of  books"  will  be  as  noted  as  the  hilarity  and 
tumult  in  time  of  play.  In  this  way  the  love  of  the  child* 
ren  is  won  in  a  manner  not  distasteful  to  most  persons. 

I  doubt  the  qualification  of  that  one  to  teach  the  yoang 
who  takes  no  delight  in  children's  sports. 

Since  play  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  school,  would 
it  not  be  as  well  to  have  our  teachers  examined  in  thaU 
as  in  physiology. 

The  laws  modifying  director  methods  of  didactics  may  be 
deduced  from  the  foregoing  principles.  The  first,  regard- 
ing education  as  developmental,  will  guide  us  to  the  true 
science.    The  second,  seeking  out  the  true  rotation  of 
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teachers  and  pupils  will  enable  us  to  apply  this  science 
in  true  art. 

There  are  many  methods  of  teaching.  Let  me  speak  of 
two  that  are  typical,  and  of  one  that  is  still,  in  some  meas- 
ure, embryonic. 

The  first  of  the  two  is  the  method  by  question  and 
answer.  The  class  is  called ;  the  teacher,  taking  a  book, 
asks  the  questions  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  assigns  an- 
other exercise ;  no  comment,  no  explanation.  Now  for 
all  the  good  such  a  teacher  does  his  scholars  he  might  as 
well  be  in  Alaska.  Time  and  money  are  wasted.  The 
school  is  without  attraction.  Tutor  and  tutored  are  glad 
when  school  is  out,  and  sorry  when  it  begins.  True  some 
of  the  children  will  learn ;  these  would  learn  in  Terra 
del  Fuego  as  well.  In  the  teacher,  suck  a  state  implies 
either  a  want  of  qualification,  or  a  want  of  interest; 
usually  the  latter.  This  method  may  be  called  the 
4xtreme  stupide. 

The  second  of  the  two  is  the  method  by  lecture.  It  is 
found  in  its  greatest  peculiarity  in  medical  schools,  and 
theological  seminaries.  Existing  in  these  places  it  is  for- 
•sign  to  the  present  purpose.  A  variety  of  it,  however,  is 
sometimes  found  in  our  common  schools,  and  with  this 
we  have  to  do.  The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  The  teacher 
both  asks  and  answers  the  question,  or  asks  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  answer  is  implied;  in  a  word  the  teacher 
does  everything,  the  pupil,  nothing. 

We  have  all  seen  this  method  more  or  less  developed 
and  it  must  be  admitted  it  allows  the  teacher  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  ^^show  ofi*"  on  examination  day.  The  great 
danger  is,  the  child  will  come  to  take  everything  for 
{granted.  Accustomed  to  have  his  thoughts  anticipated, 
he  soon  learns  not  to  think.  The  tendency  is  to  intellec- 
tual stagnation. 

Passive  exercise  is  better  than  no  exercise  at  all;  yet 
one  should  flex  his  own  arm  as  long  as  he  is  able.  This 
method  is  sometimes  followed  by  so  rapid  accumulation 
of  unassimila^ed  facts  that  it  might  be  named  the  extreme 
vivant  But  he  who  has  such  a  drill,  and  no  other,  can 
never  be  more  than  a  sciolist.    Neither  carbon  nor  nitro- 
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gen  in  a  free  state  will  sustain  life.  One  would  staire  on 
a  diet  of  charcoal  and  nitre,  yet  when  he  takes  those 
elements  commingled  and  assimilated  in  a  hroast"  his 
physical  strength  is  renewed.  And  so  the  third  method, 
that  was  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  golden  mean  of  com- 
mingled  extremes.  Hiese,  in  themselves,  are  of  little 
avail ;  combined  they  form  a  mighty  power  for  goOd. 

We  want  text  books  in  which  children  may  study.  We 
want  questions  to  make  them  think,  not  alone  to  find  oit 
how  much  they  know,  and  explanation  clearing  the  way 
and  holding  the  light,  and  good  words  to  cheer  ever  and 
aye. 

One's  scholarship  is  not  measured  so  much  by  what  he 
knows,  as  by  his  capacity  to  know.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  youth  who  has  finished  school  or  even  col- 
lege. Let  teachers  remember  their  chief  duty  is  to 
develop,  not  to  cram ;  to  teach  the  child  to  think,  not  to 
think  for  him. 

The  world  is  wild  not  so  much  from  want  of  faot  as 
lack  of  thought. 

The  true  teacher,  though  he  may  never  have  read 
Haven,  is  a  close  observer  of  mental  phenomena.  He 
studies  means  of  approach,  and  methods  of  control. 
Above  all,  he  neglects  not  that  power  of  presence  and 
magnetism  that  wins  and  holds  the  love  and  confidence 
of  his  boys  and  girls.  To  them  he  is,  indeed,  for  a  time, 
in  loca  parentis^  and  many  of  them  find  in  the  school 
circle  ties  of  filial  love,  tender  and  true,  which,  alasl  the 
home  circle  so  often  denies. 

May  these  little  ones  grow  up  and  be  a  generation  that 
will  call  the  teacher  ^  blessed." 

Harvst  W,  Wxlbt. 


THE  PLEIADES. 

''Many  a  ni^t  I  saw  the  Pleiades,  riainf  through  the  mellow  shade. 
Glittering  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid/^ 

The  Pleiades  were  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  and 
the  nymph  Pleiona.  They  are  said  to  have  died  of  grief 
for  the  loss  of  their  sisters,  the  Hyades,  and  the  pitying 
gods  changed  them  to  stars,  in  memory  of  the  purity  of 
their  lives,  and  as  an  eternal  testimonial  to  the  power  of 
the  ^  Friendship  of  Woman." 

This  charming  cluster  of  stars  is  situated  in  the  shoulder 
of  Taurus,  which  is  now  the  second  sign  and  third  con- 
stellation of  the  Zodiac,  and  may  be  easily  traced  in  the 
evening  in  the  eastern  sky.  It  receives  its  name  from 
the  Greek  word,  meaning  to  sail,  because  it  was  consid- 
ered by  the  ancients,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  "  the  star 
of  the  ocean''  to  the  benighted  mariner.  It  is  also  called 
the  Seven  Stars,  and  sometimes  Virgilisd  or  Virgins  of 
the  Spring,  because  the  sun  enters  this  cluster  in  the 
season  of  blossoms,  about  the  18th  of  May  It  comes  to 
the  meridian  ten  minutes  before  nine  o'clock  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  1st  of  January,  and  then  with  royal  grace  this 
constellation  sits  enthroned  high  in  the  empyrean,  and 
leads  the  host  of  glittering  stars  that  make  the  winter  sky 
*'  tremulous  with  excess  of  brightness."  There  is  a  fasci- 
nation about  this  group  of  stars,  which  is  not  attached  to 
any  other  in  the  broad  conclave.  There  is  a  mystery  in 
its  history  which  lends  a  charm  to  its  sparkling  gems. 
What  has  become  of  the  missing  one  among  the  bright 
sisterhood?  Mythology  tells  us  Merope  married  a 
mortal,  therefore  is  her  star  dim  among  her  sisters.  Who 
was  the  favored  mortal  for  whom  she  gave  her  immor- 
tality and  shining  place  in  the  starry  sky?  History  is 
silent  as  to  the  details.  We  once  saw  a  stereoscopic  view, 
representing  her  just  as  she  had  fallen  from  the  sky. 
She  lay  extended  on  the  ground,  the  sleep  of  death  steal- 
ing over  her  beautiful  features,  and  the  torch  of  life 
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grasped  in  her  dying  hand,  was  pointed  downward  and 
just  expiring.     Byron  has  immortalized  her  in, 

'*  Like  the  lost  Pleiad  Been  no  more  on  earth.** 

Mrs.  Hemans  has  written  her  eulogy,  and  every  time  wo 
count  the  sighing  six,  we  breathe  a  sigh  over  the  lost 
glory  of  the  mystic  seven. 

The  name  of  the  Pleiades  are  Alcyone,  Merope,  Maia, 
Electra,  Tayeta,  Sterope  and  Coleno.  Five  of  them  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  magnitude  are  grouped  around  Alcyone 
of  me  third  magnitude,  which  from  being  th©  brightest 
star  of  the  cluster  is  called  the  Light  of  the  Pleiades. 
Only  six  stars  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  the 
telescope  reveals  from  fourteen  to  two  hundred  according 
to  its  power.  One  of  the  first  uses  that  Galileo  made  of 
his  newly  discovered  telescope,  was  carefully  to  examine 
this  cluster,  and  finding  there  forty  stars,  triumphantly 
refuted  the  time-honored  doctrine  of  the  human  destiny 
of  the  universe,  that  the  fixed  stars  are  made  only  to 
light  the  earth.  The  poets  have  celebrated  them  as  an 
index  of  time,  and  a  guide  to  the  surrounding  stars. 
Hesiod  says : 

"When  Atlas-bom,  the  Pleiad  stars  arise 
Before  the  sun  above  tlie  dawning  skies, 
'Ti«  time  to  reap;  and  when  they  siulc  below 
The  morn- illumined  West,  'tis  time  to  sow." 

Virgil  says: 

^'Then  first  on  seas  the  shallow  alder  swam; 
Then  sailor^^  qii arte  rod  heaven  and  found  a  name 
For  every  flxe<l  and  every  wandering  star: 
The  Pleiades,  Hyades,  and  the  Norfchern  Cj\r." 

What  gem  more  exquisite  is  there  in  Hebrew  poetry 
than  "Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades  ?"  and  "  Seek  Him  that  maketb  the  Seven  Stars 
and  Orion  and  tumeth  the  shadow  of  death  into  morning, 
and  maketh  the  day  dark  with  night"  But  to  the  bright 
Alcyone,  light  of  the  Pleiades,  is  given  the  great  honor  of 
being  the  Central  sun  of  our  astral  universe.  Look  rev- 
erently upon  the  little  star,  bow  hui!nbly  before  the  power 
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there  enthroned,  while  a  feeling  of  unutterable  awe  takes 
possession  of  the  soul,  seeking  to  comprehend  the  sys- 
tems of  suns  upon  suns  with  their  revolving  worlds, 
which,  in  obedience  to  the  great  law  of  gravitation,  in 
perfect  harmony  revolve  about  this  beaming  center. 

The  honor  of  the  discovery  of  this  brilliant  hypothesis 
is  due  to  M.  Maedler,  of  the  observatory  of  Dorpat.  Tak- 
ing as  his  starting  point  the  discovery  of  Herschel,  that 
our  sun  is  one  of  the  great  astral  systems  forming  the 
Milky  Way,  and  is  situated  not  far  distant  from  the  cen 
ter  of  the  stratum,  and  near  the  line  where  the  principal 
current  of  stars  divides  into  two  great  streams  ;  recog- 
nizing the  law  of  gravitation  as  extended  to  the  fixed 
«tars,  from  the  actual  demonstation  of  the  revolution  of 
sun  around  sun  in  the  binary  systems;  from  point  to 
point,  from  star  to  star  the  great  astronomer  groped  his  way, 
subjecting  each  to  the  severest  tests,  employing  in  the 
operation  seven  years  of  the  closest  and  most  patient 
research  until  at  length  his  efforts  were  rewarded,  and  he 
found  a  star  fulfilling  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  requi- 
sitions demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  problem.  This 
star  is  Alcyone,  and  accepting  his  theory,  is  at  present 
the  sun  around  which  the  universe  of  stars  comprising 
our  astral  system  is  revolving.  The  known  parallax  of 
certain  fixed  stars  gives  us  the  approximate  parallax  of 
Alcyone,  and  shows  us  that  such  is  the  distance  of  our 
sun  from  the  central  star  about  which  it  performs  its  rev- 
olution, that  it  takes  its  light  537  years  to  traverse  the 
the  distance,  and  if  we  can  rely  on  the  angular  motion  of 
the  sun  and  system  as  already  determined,  it  will  take 
more  than  18,000,000  years  for  one  revolution  around  the 
grand  center. — Providence  Journal. 
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O !  SEEK  NOT  FOB  LEARNING  ALONSf 

BT  WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 

Oh !  se.ek  not  for  learniog  from  feeling,  apait ; 
Not  ft  culture  of  head  without  culture  of  heart, 
What^s  the  lamp-light  of  Science,  the  moonlight  of  SoDg, 
To  the  Bun  of  Affection,  unclouded  and  strong? 

Go  name  all  the  metals  and  rocks  of  the  mines, 
And  measure  the  sun  with  thy  angles  and  lines, 
Gall  to  life  the  dead  tongues  that  the  Ages  have  knowoy 
Thrill  the  bosoms  of  millions  with  words  of  thy  own; 

And  yet  if  thy  spirit  is  proud  and  unkind. 
If  thy  treasure  in  life  is  but  treasure  of  mind, 
If  no  ray  of  Affection  enlighten  thy  soul 
There's  a  lack  in  thy  wisdom,  a  curse  on  the  wh(^e> 

Give  me  the  religion  of  Chri.st  in  the  heart 

And  the  Love  of  Humanity  it  can  impart; 

Not  the  dry  husks  of  drier  dogmas  and  creeds, 

But  a  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  sanctioned  by  deeds. 


THE  BAREFOOTED  BOY. 

• 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man. 
Barefoot  boy  with  cheeks  of  tan; 
With  thy  tnrned-up  pantaloons 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  stDl 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill; 
With  the  sunshine  on  tKy  face 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace ; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy — 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy  I 
Prince  thou  art — the  grown  up  man 
Only  is  republican. 
Let  the  million  dollared  ride; 
Barefoot  trudging  at  his  side, 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eve — 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy — 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy  I 

J.  G.  Whittisk. 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


-♦•♦- 


TEACHING  THE  ALPHABET. 

We  propose  to  present  briefly,  a  mode  of  teaching  the  Alphabet. 
Observe,  we  say  a  mode,  but  do  not  say  the  mode,  nor  ^*  the  best 
mode."  We  are  not  certain  that  this  mode  is  the  best  of  the  now 
known  modes ;  and  by  no  means  are  we  cetrain  but  that  a  better 
mode  remains  yet  undiscovered. 

The  mode  then,  which  we  propose  to  present,  is  as  follows  : 

Dratoing: — When  the  class^is  called  for  the  first  time,  let  it  not 
be  passed  throngh  the  stupifying  exercise  of  following  the  teacher  in 
saying  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  as  her  pencil  touches  the  respective  letters. 
On  the  contrary,  let  the  class  go  to  the  blackboard,  and  after  proper 
preliminaries,  let  each  draw  a  straight  line.  This  line  may  be  of  any 
length,  and  in  any  direction.  If  any  pupil  should  by  chance,  not 
know  what  a  straight  line  is,  the  teacher  will  point  to  one  in  the 
room,  as  the  top  of  the  blackboard,  the  edge  of  the  desk,  &c.,  or  if 
need  be,  draw  one  on  the  board. 

A  few  lines  drawn  at  pleasure,  we  commence  adding  limits.  The 
first  limiting  element,  may  be  that  of  direction.  These  elements, 
Stteh  as  horizontal,  vertical  and  oblique,  should  be  carefully  defined 
and  illustrated.  To  do  this,  the  teacher  will  draw  the  lines  ;  thus, 
I  vertical,  —  horizontal,  /oblique,  at  the  same  time  illustrating 
these  by  pointing  to  such  lines  in  the  room.  At  this  point  the 
teacher  will,  if  possible,  be  clear  and  simple  in  both  language  and 
illustration.    Otherwise  the  pupils  will  be  confused. 

The  pupils  must,  here  as  elsewhere,  be  drilled  in  making  these 
lines  untill  the  line  and  its  name  is  familiar. 

This  drill  completed,  we  add  the  limit  of  length.  To  develop  this 
idea,  the  teacher  will  draw  a  line  of  given  length,  say  six  inches ; 
this,  for  purpose  of  accuracy,  the  teacher  will  measure  with  a  tape 
line  or  ruler. 

You  now  require  the  pupils  each  to  draw  a  lino,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  six  inches  in  length.  Each  of  these  lines  you  measure,  pointing 
out  the  error,  and  adding  needed  suggestions. 

After  proper  drill  on  lines  of  this  length,  lines  of  other  lengths 
may  be  given.    After  this,   you  give   a   new  line,   namely,   the 
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curved,  which  you  draw  on  the  board,  thas. )  To  aid  in  the  appre- 
hensoD  of  this  line,  show  it  on  the  crown  of  a  hat,  the  pipe  of  th« 
stove,  the  top  of  the  bucket,  &c.  After  some  directions  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  hand,  have  them  make  the  line.  The  drill  on  thi?  may 
need  to  he  .'-'omewhat  protracted.  If  so,  well ;  it  is  a  valanble  exercise. 
This  done  by  way  of  preparation,  the  class  is  ready  for  their  specific 
work,  namely :  making  and  learning  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

The  order  of  the  letters  in  spelling  books  being  arbitrary,  we  may 
begin  with  any  letter  that  convenience  may  dictate.  Our  method 
dictates  letters  whose  linos  can  be  described,  as  straight^  curved,  Ac 
Hence  wc  begin  with  b — L  e.  small  b. 

To  secure  the  making  of  this  letter,  the  directions  and  operatiow 
may  be  as  follows.  Pupils  standing  in  front  of  board  with  craj'on  io 
hand,  the  teacher  says  place  the  end  of  your  crayon  on  the  board, 
ready  to  make  a  line  when  I  say  move.  The  teacher  now  .^ys,  draw 
a  vertical  line  four  inches  long, — move,  (Of  course  failure^s  will  ocput 
at  this  point  in  both  length  of  line  and  uniformity  of  movement. 
You  will  give  instruction  and  require  repetition.)  Again,  place  your 
crayon  on  the  middle  of  the  line  just  drawn.  Now  draw  a  curred 
line  to  the  risrht,  stopping  at  the  lower  end  of  the  straight  line- 
move.  They  all  move  ;  gome  to  the  left,  some  to  the  right,  and  some 
stop  by  the  way,  and  some  come  out  presenting  this  character,  h 
After  proper  instruction  to  those  failing,  we  take  the  next  step, 
namely :  ask  how  many  lines,  and  the  name  of  the  lines,  with  sach 
other  questions  as  may  be  necessary  to  awaken  interest.  The  next 
step  which  is  fundamental  and  philosophic  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, is  to  give  the  name.  To  arrest  attention,  the  teacher  says,  do 
you  want  to  know  the  name  of  that  picture  you  have  drawn? 
Hands  all  up  and  all  still,  the  teacher  says  b.  The  cla^s  rej^eat  in 
concert,  and  then  separately.  (The  law  is,  first  the  object;  secoitd 
the  nanie.  This  is  nature's  order  of  development.)  The  third  step 
is  the  sound  of  the  letter.  This  you  will  give  with  care,  at  the  fame 
time  announcing  and  illustrating  the  principle  that  the  name  and 
sound  of  a  letter,  are  not  the  same,  save  in  a  few  cases,  (the  long 
Bounds  of  the  vowel>).  As  a  means  to  this  end.  you  may  call  atien- 
tion  to  the  bell  in  your  hand ;  first,  its  name ;  second,  its  sound. 
You  now  strike  the  bell  lightly  raying,  what  do  you  hear.  S-^ma 
answer,  bell ;  some,  sound.  To  aid  them  in  discerning  and  express- 
ing distinctions,  you  a!?k  if  they  heard  the  bell,  or  the  sound  made 
by  the  bell.  They  see  the  distinction  and  say,  the  sound  made  by  the 
bell.  To  show  and  impros  this  distinction  more  fully,  you  direct 
them  to  close  their  eyes,  and  then  ask  them  if  they  see  the  bell. 
Then  tipping  the  bell,  you  ask  again  if  they  see  it,  when  the  answer 
will  be,  we  heard  it.   Heard  what?  Am,  The  sound  made  by  the  bell. 
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At  this  point,  the  teaoher  announces  these  principles  about  thua: 
Ton  $ee  the  bell,  and  J^ear  the  sound.  In  one  case  you  u^e  your 
eyes,  and  in  the  other,  your  enr». 

Applying  this  principle  to  tbt  work  in  hand,  the  teacher  says,  now 
let  us  look  at  that  letter  on  the  board.  That  which  you  ^ee  we  call 
b.  Now  shut  your  eye^ ;  teacher  making  the  sound  ;  and  that  which 
you  hear  is  the  sound  of  b.  Then  your  eyes  tell  you  the  shape^  of 
letters,  and  your  ears  their  sound. 

Now  dear  reader,  you  are  probably  ready  to  say  this  takes  too 
much  time.  Let  us  see.  What  have  you  done?  You  have  an- 
nounced, illuf^t rated,  and  in  some  degree,  taught  a  great  fundamental 
principle,  namely,  the  distinction  between  the  name  and  the  sound  of  a 
letter.  A  distinction  that  many  pupils  do  not  know  when  they  have 
been  in  i^chool  four  years,  and  we  fear  some  tt-achers  rlo  not  know 
when  they  have  taught  four  years.  Here  this  is  a  distinction,  and  of 
vast  significance ;  one  that  runs  through  the  whole  course  of  spelling, 
reading,  elocution,  and  some  parts  of  grammar,  and  even  tlirough  cer- 
tain portions  of  higher  literature.  Therefore,  you  have  taught  some- 
thing worth  both  time  and  labor.  You  have  done  more,  you  have 
interested  your  pupils.  Happy  the  pupil  who  has  a  teacher  that  can 
make  learning  attractive,  especially  in  its  early  stage^j. 

These  general  principles  explained,  and  in  some  degree  understood, 
you  apply  them  in  making  other  letters. 

Thus:  Crayons  all  resting  on  the  board,  make  a  vertical  line  four 
inches  long,  all  moving  at  once.  Crayons  all  rcbting  on  the  middle 
point  of  the  line,  make  a  curved  line  to  the  left,  terminating  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  vertical  lines  giving  d.  As  before,  count  its 
lines  name  their  kind  or  class,  then  give  its  name,  after  that  its 
wand. 

Now  by  the  side  of  this,  make  b,  and  point  out  their  difference. 
Thus,  each  has  a  straight  line,  each  a  curved  line ;  but  the  curved 
line  of  b  is  to  the  right,  and  the  curved  line  of  d  is  to  the  left. 

At  this  point  we  may  turn  to  the  vowels,  which  must  be  taught 
chiefly  by  imitation.  These  you  will  draw,  requiring  the  class  to  no- 
tice at  what  point  you  begin,  at  what  you  end,  also  ariking  them  to 
watch  the  mo vemcntp  of  your  hand.  Thus  they  make,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u, 
naming  each,  and  sounding  each,  as  above,  you  being  careful  at  this 
point  to  tell  them  that  the  name  and  the  sound  are  the  same. 

These  learned,  we  are  ready  to  combine  two  sounds  in  one,  i. «., 
to  spell. 

Spelling  being  outside  of  our  theme,  is  reserved  for  another  article. 

We  therefore  close  this  article  with  a  few  general  statements. 

1.  The  matter  presented  above  will  bo  the  work  of  some  days. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  at  subdivisions  into  lessons.    The  teacher 
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can  t«adily  make  these  for  berself.  Scarcely  any  two  make  just  the 
same  disvions.  Uniformity  in  this  particular,  is  not  a  matter  of  ia- 
portance. 

2.  The  time  of  the  class  between  vecitations,  should  be  employed 
in  making  the  various  lines  and  letters  which  they  have  learned. 
That  is  to  say,  if  one  lesson  has  been  taken  up  in  learning  b,  let  the 
interim  between  that  recitation  and  the  next,  be  spent  by  the  duB 
in  making  b. 

3.  As  means  to  this  end,  every  popiV  must  be  supplied  witli 
slate  and  pencil.  It  is  not  material  whether  they  have  spelling  boob 
and  primers  in  beginning  this  work,  but  it  is  essential  that  they  hm 
from  the  first  day,  the  articles  named,  slates  and  pencils. 

4.  The  teacher  will  examine  the  work  on  the  slates  just  'as  she 
would  any  other  prepared  lesson,  pointing  out  errors,  guggestiig 
changes,  commending  the  diligent,  reproving  the  negligent,  &e. 

It  will  be  well  occasionally  to  allow  the  class  the  use  of  the  black 
board  for  making  their  lines  and  letters.  This' gives  them  and  their 
work  prominence,  which  is  no  bad  stimulus  even  to  children. 

5.  And  lant.  The  benefits  of  this  method  seem  clear,  (a.)  The 
pupil  is  interested  from  the  fir^t  moment  he  begins  this  work.  It  grat- 
ifies the  strong  desire  of  child  nature,  namely,  the  desire  to  diav. 
(h.)  Most  important,  he  is  kept  busy,  henoe  he  is  at  once  kept  from 
mischief  and  trained  to  diligence. 

Kind  reader,  if  you  are  teaching  a  group  of  little  children  their 
alphabet  by  the  old  ''hum  drum,"  A,  B,  0,  method,  we  entreat yov 
to  stop  and  try  (his  method.  And  if  it  should  fail  to  prove  itself  an 
improvement  on  that  old  method,  please  inform  us,  pointing  out  the 
specific  elements  of  failure. 

The  beginnings  of  learning  should  be  made  easy.  We  believe  diia 
method  tends  to  this  result. 


GREEK  TAKEN  OUT  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  COURSE 

FOR  COLLEGE. 

We  do  not  propose  to  argue  this  subject  in  this  article,  but  may  in 
a  future  article,  provided  we  cknnot  prevail  on  some  one  else  to  do  so. 

Our  purpose  now  is  dimply  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  Greek 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  course  preparatory  for  entering  College. 
Why  ?  Because  it  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Common  Schools. 
Why  out  of  the  Common  School  ?  Because  of  its  cost  Usually  it 
will  cost  the  State  as  much  to  teach  three  students  in  Greek,  as  it 
does  twenty  in  Geometry. 


1 
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Reasons:  The  tiamber  in  any  school  wishing  to  study  Greek, 
being  so  small,  it  will  be  rare  that  classes  above  three  or  four  can  be 
formed,  whilst  in  the  same  school  the  classes  in  Latin  will  be  fifteen, 
and  those  in  Algebra  and  Geometry  twenty.  But  the  time  f^pent  in 
teaching  this  small  Greek  class,  is  nearly,  or  quite  eqnal,  that  spent 
on  the  larger  Latin  and  Geometry  class.  But  why  should  taking 
Greek  out  of  Common  School  take  it  out  of  the  course  pre]>aratory 
for  entering  College?  Simply  this:  Nearly  every  one  of  the  bmall 
number  who  wish  to  study  Greek  in  the  Common  Schools,  wish  so  to 
do  because  they  are  preparing  to  enter  College,  i.  e..  College  proper, 
not  the  Preparatory  Department.  But  to  so  enter,  they  must  have, 
as  a  prerequisite,  a  certain  attainment  in  Greek.  Hence,  change  the 
College  course  so  as  to  begin  Greek  with  the  beginning  of  the  Fresh- 
man year,  t.  &,  remove  it  from  the  requirements  preparatory  to  en- 
tering College,  and  it  goes  out  of  the  Common  Schools  as  a  conse- 
quence. We  respectfully  submit  the  question  to  [the  Colleges  and 
High  Schools.    They  are  charged  with  the  work  under  consideration. 


PLANCHETTE. 


This  remarkable  instrument  is  attracting* so  much  attention,  that 
we  feel  authorized  to  insert  the  following  article  from  the  Watchman 
and  Reflector, 

Without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  principles 
intended  by  the  author,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  ablest 
and  most  incisive  article  we  have  seen  on  this  subject. 

Here  is  the  article : 

PLANCHETTE. 

BT  E.  STUART  PUELPS. 

fifteen  years  ago  £;omebody  in  Germany  happened  to  hold  a  pen- 
cil at  arm's  length  in  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  observed  that,  owing 
either  to  the  tremulousness  of  the  hand,  or  to  the  vividness  of  the 
imagination,  or  to  causes  unknown,  intelligent  words  traced  them- 
selves upon  paper. 

This  was  a  crude  Planchette.  In  1860  or  '61,  a  novel  was  pub- 
lished in  England  with  the  title  of  "  Who  Breaks  Pays."  On  search- 
ing this  volume  the  curious  reader  will  meet  with  a  young  lady  who 
beguiles  her  **  weary  hours"  with  a  very  well  described  Planchette. 

In  the  winter  of  '67-8  the  uncanny  looking  word  sprang  into  very 
black  advertisements  in  our  American  cities ;  and  to-day  a  counter 
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wtthoat  Planchette  is  a  fossil.  Tbey  trundle  in  the  windows  of  the 
tract-house  and  tobacco  stores,  dance  among  opera  scores  and  Son- 
day  school  books — heart-shaped  Planchettes,  square  Planchettes, 
Planchettes  for  eight  dollars  and  Planchettes  for  fifty  cents,  Flan- 
ohette<i  of  walnut,  ash,  mahogany,  gutta  percha,  tin,  glass,— Plan* 
ohettes  on  pegs,  coils  and  pentagraph  wheels.  Planchette  oonfroDt 
you  at  d^mcing  parties  and  in  the  minister's  study,  in  the  drawing 
room  and  in  the  '*  Hcttin'  room '' — is  a  suVistitute  for  the  weather  and 
Charles  Dickens  in  the  '^social  circle" — and  the  end  thereof  who 
can  tell  ? 

Like  most  discoveries,  in  is  eminently  simple.  Why  did  nobody 
ever  think  to  stick  a  pencil  through  a  little  board  before. 

It  is  said  that  the  patentee,  whose  claim  dates  back  to  1861,  lu 
not  dared  hitherto,  to  bring  the  thing  to  light ;  fearing  that  the  pab- 
Ho  would  label  it  Spiritualism  and  run  away  from  it. 

A  word  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  as  to  the  use  of  the  toj. 
Old  *^  mediums  "  may  skip  to  the  next  paragraph. 

The  tips  of  your  fingers  are  placed  very  lightly  upon  it,  the  elbows 
raised  from  the  table.  Two  pairs  of  hands  are  better  than  one.  Few 
people  operate  fluently  alone.  It  has  been  noticed  that  when  the 
hands  are  very  heavy,  either  from  natural  weight  or  from  weariness, 
each  operator  may  u^e  one  with  better  effect.  About  five  persons  in 
eight  are  able  to  control  Planchette.  It  may  move  for  you  at 
once,  or  it  may  Htand  like  Atlas  before  your  patient  eyes  half  an  honr. 
When  the  board  is  thoroughly  charged,  it  trembles,  clicks  a  little, 
slides  away  under  your  hands,  hesitates,  stops,  tries  again ;  warms 
with  the  subject,  darts  to  and  fro  acro^  the  paper  rapidly,  traces 
embroideo'  patterns  and  orowsfeet,  and  whirls  about  in  great  circles, 
which  seriously  threaten  the  equilibrium  of  your  elbow  joints.  lo 
this  mood  ply  Planchette  with  questions.  Your  experience  will  nol 
be  unlike  this : 

*' Will  it  rain  to-morrow"? 

Planchette—'''  Yes."  (Distinctly  written,  with  no  muscular  action 
of  your  own.) 

To-morrow  dawns  without  a  cloud,  but  you  do  not  know  that  jet, 
and  trustfully  proceed. 

**0f  whom  am  I  thinking"? 

Planchette— '^  Bevelina  Bangs." 

You  are  thinking  of  Miss  Bangs,  and  yon  know  it,  and  so  docs 
every  body  else,  when,  blushing  up  to  your  hair  and  down  to  yonr 
neck-tie,  you  hastily  resign  your  position,  and  content  yourself  with 
interrogating  Planchette  through  another  operator. 

You  ask  in  silence,  "  Who  will  preach  in  King's  Chapel  the  fim 
Sabbath  in  next  December?  " 
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Plaoohette  scribbles  over  half  a  sheet  of  paper  with  copy-book  tiM, 
has  fit)  of  I'eflection,  has  spasms  of  hope,  struggles  to  write,  but 
writes  nothing; 

Alottd — '*  Who  will  preach  in  King's  Chapel  next  winter?" 

PlancheUe  (promptly)—''  Beelzebub." 

In  view  of  this  novel  prospect,  question  the  operators  clo5«ly.  The 
chances  are  that  one  or  both  of  them  had  the  word  in  mind. 

Try  once  more.    "  What  is  the  number  of  my  watch ?"    (silently.) 

Planchette  falls  to  dancing  a  polka,  but  deigns  no  reply. 

'"  Planchette,"  aloud,  *'  what  is  the  number  of  my  watch  ?" 

Planchette— ''11, mi.'' 

The  number  of  your  watch  is  4,580,  but  across  the  room,  in  the 
aomer  sits  a  lady  whose  watch  numbers  17,861. 

Agaio.  ''Planchette,  draw  a  picture  of  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States." 

Planchette  immediately  draws  a  man  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth — 
not  so  artistically  as  might  be,  but  still  it  is  a  man  with  a  cigar. 

A  pretty  young  author  in  the  company  ventures  timidly : 

''  How  many  copies  of  my  book,  '  The  Creaking  Hin^e,'  will  sell 
this  autumn?" 

Planchette—"  Twenty. " 

''Planchette,"  this  from  the  incredulous  man  of  a  philosophio 
turn  of  mind,  "  how  long  shall  I  live?" 

I^ncheUe,  {confidently,}— "Yes,'' 

Incredulous  Philosopher  with  decision—:"  When  shall  I  die  ?" 

Planchette— "^ever:' 

Four  Planchette  parties  out  of  five  will  not  accomplish  anything 
more  important  or  more  mysterious  than  this.  The  fifth  will  make 
prophecies,  some  of  which  will  verify  themselves — ^write  the  signa- 
tures of  absent  men  in  their  own  hand,  tell  the  most  secret  thoughts 
of  persons  whose  touch  is  not  upon  the  board,  write  in  any  language 
known  to  the  operator,  and  witness  the  board  dancing  to  any  whistled 
tune. 

Occasionally,  after  becoming  au  fait  at  Planchette,  an  operator 
will  find  that  a  simf>le  pencil  will  answer  his  purpose  as  well.  He 
holds  it  out  with  upraised  arm — it  writes  easily  and  at  once.  He 
may  rest  his  entire  arm  and  hand  heavily  upon  the  table,  to  convinee 
himself  that  he  is  not  cheating — ^but  the  arm  slides,  the  hand  moves^ 
the  i>encil  intelligently  follows  his  spoken  or  unspoken  thought. 
Nervous  or  superstitious  people,  however,  are  hereby  advised  to  let 
this  experiment  alone.  It  is  not  in  all  respects  desirable  to  be  in  the 
eondition  of  the  young  lady  whose  needle-book  deliberately  walked 
oat  of  her  work  basket  one  evening  after  she  had  been  devoting  her* 
lelf  to  Planchette.    That  story,  by  the  way,  comes  on  "very  good 
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authority."  I  did  Dot  see  that  needle-book.  I  never  eaw  King 
Theodore.     Do  I  believe  it?    A&k  Plaodiette. 

What  is  this  mysterious  plaything;?  Ask  it.  It  will  tell  you  Lu- 
cifer. But,  waving  that  pleasant  hypothesis  for  the  present,  what  u 
the  power  which  makes  a  piece  of  wood  fly  under  your  passive  handa 
and  carry  oil  intelligent  conversations  without  your  voluntary  iofla- 
ence? 

**  Animal  magnetism,*'  says  the  gentleman  who  knows.  "Elec- 
tricity pronounces  the  professor  in  spectacles.  "Humbug,'*  sneers 
the  D.D.,  who  is  too  busy  to  test  the  matter.  *^  Spirits,**  &ltera  the 
young  lady  with  the  needle-book. 

Magnetism  it  may  be,  but  who  is  the  wiser  for  that?  What  do  we 
know  of  magnetism  that  should  explain  a  lead  pencil's  reading  the 
mind  of  a  person  at  room's  width?  Electricity  it  may  be,  but  how 
can  electricity  move  a  solid  and  very  heavy  glass  machine?  Whal 
has  electrity  to  do  with  the  insulated  Planchette  on  non  condnetiDg 
glass  pegs  ?  Humbug  it  may  be,  but  what  then  of  the  "  value  of  tes- 
timony,*' reverend  sir?  Spirits  it  may  be,  but  we  lack  "the evi- 
dence on' t." 

Theories  fail  before  this  simple  toy,  opinions  balk,  experience  de- 
fies itself.  One  expert  never  controls  Planchette  till  he  is  weaiy. 
Another  loses  his  power  with  his  freshness.  An  amateur  likes  wet 
weather  for  Planchette.  The  next  is  powerless  in  a  storm.  "Chil- 
dren operate  most  successfully,**  says  one  dealer.  "  The  power  does 
not  lie  in  the  soul  or  nerves."  ''The  best  mediums,*'  you  heir 
across  the  street,  "are  highly  nervous  people."  Watch  the  next 
party  which  you  meet  around  Planchette.  A  man  without  a  fancy, 
stout,  strong,  well,  calm,  and  his  sick,  nervous,  emaciated,  morbid 
wife,  are  equally  successful. 

One  thing,  however,  seems  to  be  certain.  The  power  which  pos- 
sesses Planchette  is  identical  with  thi»  power  of  table-tipping. 
Another  thing  is  probable,  that  it  is  akin  to  the  power  of  the  spiiit- 
ualistic  medium. 

Mrs.  Smith,  clairvoyant,  any  where  on  Washington  Street— an  ab- 
solute stranger  to  you  and  yours — will  for  the  %um  of  one  dollar, 
write  for  you  with  the  finger  of  one  hand  upon  tht  palm  of  another, 
your  own  name,  business,  age,  past  history  and  future  prospects,  the 
names  of  your  dead  friends,  the  disease  of  which  they  died,  together 
with  as  many  aimless,  unoharacteristie  messages  from  them  as  you 
choose  to  sit  and  listen  to. 

Does  she,  under  a  law  of  physical  condition  which  we  have  not 
fathomed,  read  your  mind  ?  Does  Planehette,  under  the  same  law, 
interpret  your  thought  or  your  nei^bor's?  Have  we  not  here  the 
hints  to  a  problem  which  belongs  not  to  superstition,  but  seienoe? 
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b  not  the  time  coming,  and  aow  at  luoid,  when  this  whole  series  of 
phenomona  will  create  do  more  surprise  than  the  transmission  of  this 
seDtence  from  my  brain  to  the  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

Then  the  devil  has  nothing  to  do  with  it?  He  would  he  a  bold 
theorizer  who  should  assert  that.  The  devil  has  to  do  with  most 
things  in  this  world.  How  far  he  is  allowed  to  wrench  any  simple 
law  from  its  system  we  cannot  tell.  Whether  Planchette  and  Mrs. 
Smith  are  peculiarly  open  to  his  influence  remains  to  be  proved. 


INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE.— No.  1. 

Held  in  the  Baptist  Academy,  at  Mitchell,  from  July  20th  to  Slst, 
1868. 

OfflGSBS  OF  THE  InSTITUTS. 

Superintendent,  Prof  L.  L.  Rogers,  of  Greencastle ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  W.  A.  Best,  of  Mauokport 

Corps  or  Instructors. 

Prof  S.  G.  Williams,  Ithica,  N.  Y.,  English  Grammar,;Geogra- 
phy,  Theory  and  Practice. 

Prof  Joseph  Tingley,  GFreencastle,  Natural  Soienoes,  &o. 

Prof  G.  W.  Loomis,  Indianapolis,  Vocal  Music. 
,  Mi>s  Amelia  Brown,  Evansville,  Primary  Instruction  by  Objeot 
Method,  and  Vocal  Gymnastics. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Barnard,  Indianapolis,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Theory 
and  Practice. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hough,  Indianapolis,  Arithmetic,  Map  Drawing,  Ac. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Hunter,  Shelbyville,  Map  Drawing,  4o. 

Mr.  James  G.  May,  Salem,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  &o. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Cole,  Bloomington,  Roading,  &o. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Peasley,  Oolumbw,  Ohio,  Penmanship. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Waterman,  Greenoaatle,  Indiana,  Free  OymnasiioB. 

Mr.  William  Mendenhall,  Richmond,  Arithmetio. 

LeCTDRKRS    BSfORE  THE  InsTITUTB. 

Hon.  G.  W.  How,  Indianapolis. 
Prof  B.  C.  Hobbs,  of  Richmond. 
Prof  8.  G.  Williams. 
Prof.  Joseph  Tiogley. 
Prof  A.  M.  Gow,  of  Etansville. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Barnard,  Indianapolis. 
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COMMITTBB8. 

Committee  of  Arrangements : — Messrs.  T.  A.  Steele,  A.  T,  HcCofr 
H.  H.  Marley,  A.  M.  Danely,  William  Giles. 

Ladies'  Committee  on  Special  Resolutions: — Misses  Maggie  C. 
Irwin,  Nettie  Ewing,  Mollie  M.  Mitchel. 

Committee  on  General  Resolutions: — Messrs.  W.  P.  Pinkliamr 
J.  K.  Howard,  and  Misses  J.  £.  Bullard,  Lizzie  Hogshead,  Sanb 
L.  Hatfield, 

Counties  Represented. 

Lawrence,  23*  Monroe,  13. 

Putnam,  9.  Orange,  6. 

Marion,  6.  Washington,  4k. 

Yanderburg,  4.  Floyd,  3. 

Gibson.  3.  Clarice,  3. 

Greene,  2.  Wayne,  2. 

Knox,  1.  Crawford,  L 

Boone,  1.  Harrison,  1. 

Ohio,  1.  Pike,  1. 

Vigo,  1.  Hendricks,  1. 

Owen,  1.  Montgomery,  L 


Shelby,  1. 


States. 


Indiana,  87.  Illinois,  3. 

Iowa,  1.  Ohio,  1. 

New  York,  1.  Kentucky,  1. 

Summary. 

Number  .of  States, 9    ' 

Number  of  Counties 23 

Number  of  Instructors,  W 

•  Number  of  Lecturers, S 

Number  of  Ladies 54 

Number  of  Gentlemen 40 

Total  number  in  attendance, U 

Average  number  of  Ladies  belonging  to  the  Institute 9 

Average  number  of  Gentlemen  belonging  to  tbe  Institate.S4 

Whole  average  number  belonging  to  Institute 63 

•Average  daily  attendance 00 

Lectures. 

As  all  the  Lecturers  were  of  our  most  experienced  Edac&toiSr 
their  lectures  contained  just  such  information  and  encouragemeot,  tf 
teachers  most  need.  The  lectures  were  mostly  at  night,  and  voR 
well  attended  by  both  teachers  and  citizens. 


HOTS:— Through  an  error  of  the  Sccrelavj,  th«  Artnge  Daily  AUtBdiM*  «f 
Hie  Institute  appears  inoorreotin  the  published  Catalogue.  II  should  >09i4f' 
AOt  forty-eighk 
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Instruction. 

The  most  improTcd  methods  of  government  and  instniction  were 
^ven.  There  was  no  merely  theoretical  teaching,  and  most  of  H 
was  by  class  drills,  All  the  instractora  being  thorough  and  accom^ 
plished  teachers,  and  baring  had  an  extended  ezperienoe,  such 
methods  only  were  presented  as  have  stood  the  test  of  the  school- 
room ;  hence,  the  teachers  received  such  knowledge  only  as  will  be 
of  practical  ase. 

A  lively  interest  was  taken  by  all  in  every  exercise  of  the  Institute, 
mil  being  prompt  to  perform  their  duties,  and  very  few  being  at  any 
time  tardy. 

Though  the  attendance  at  the  Institute  was  not  large,  yet  it  was  of 
the  active  working  class  of  professional  teachers,  who  knew  what 
they  were  there  for ;  consequently,  the  Institute,  making  up  in  the 
character  of  the  teachers,  what  it  may  have  lacked  in  numbers,  was 
an  entire  success. 

HOSPFEALITT  OF  THE  PSOPLI  OF  MiTCHELU 

AU  the  ladies  received  free  board,  and  the  gentlemen  received 
theirs  at  reduced  rates.  The  citizens  of  the  town  contributed  to  the 
ei^oyment  of  the  teachers  in  every  possible  way. 

Picnic. 

On  Saturday,  the  25th,  the  members  of  the  Institute,  with  an 
equal  number  of  citizens,  who  furnished  conveyance,  joined  in  a 
Picnic  excursion  to  Hamer's  and  the  Swance  Caves,  an  interesting 
and  picturesque  locality,  about  three  and  half  miles  from  the  tawn. 
The  day  was  profitably  and  very  pleasantly  spent  in  exploring  the 
caves,  and  in  rambling  over  the  hills  collecting  curiosities,  and  speci- 
mens in  Natural  History.  All  returned  at  night-fall,  feeling  that  it 
is  only  a  few  times  in  one's  life  that  a  dny  ma}'  be  so  pleasantly  spent^ 

Sociable. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  a  Sociable  was  held  in  the  Academy, 
where  suitable  music  and  refreshments  were  furnished,  and  arrange- 
ments for  promenading  made.  The  evening  was  spent  in  general  so- 
ciability, in  which  the  citizens  joined  hearts  and  hands  with  as.  So* 
ciability  between  the  teachers  themselves,  and  between  them  and  the 
citizens,  was  one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our  Institute. 

Resolutions. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  by  the  ladies,  to  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, for  kindness  and  courtesy  shown  them. 
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One  to  the  citi2eD»  of  Mitohell  for  special  favors  reoeiyed  by 
thetu. 

General  Rbsolutions  of  T^ANKS. 

To  the  citisenB  generally,  for  their  hospitality  and  socisbiliiy. 

To  Mr.  G.  W.  Anderson,  Rev.  T.  A.  Steele,  Mr.  B.  H.  Marley, 
8.  Moore,  and  A.  T.  McCoy,  for  untiring  efforts  in  hehalf  of  the 
Institute. 

To  the  Superintendent  and  Se(H*etary,  Miss  Amelia  Brown,  and 
the  able  corps  of  Instructors  and  Lecturers,  for  their  labors  in  the 
educational  cause. 

To  the  different  Railroad  Companies  of  our  State,  for  their  Hbe- 
•^ality  in  passing  us  over  their  roads  at  half  fare,  (except  that  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Road  which  cho^e  not  thus  to  bestow  favors.) 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Academy  for  its  use. 

The  Institute  closed  at  noon  on  the  Slst,  all  feeling  that  valuable 

friends  had  been  made,  and  a  profitable  and  pleasant  se^^ion  spent 

together. 

W.  A.  Best,  Secretary. 


INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE— No.  2. 

Shelbyville,  Lvd.,  Aug.  27,  1868. 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Committee  of  the  State 
Teachers*  Association,  State  Normal  Institute  No.  2  met  in  the  Pub- 
lic School  Building  at  Shelbyville,  G.  W.  Lee,  of  Charlestown,  Sup- 
erintendent. 

J.  K.  Watts,  of  Attica,  was  appointed  Secretary ;  G.  C.  Gantz,  of 
Owen  county,  Assistant  Secretary ;  and  R.  F.  Brewington,  of  Vevay, 
Trea&urer. 

The  principal  instructors,  during  the  first  week  of  the  Instituter 
were  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y,  in  Spelling,  English  Gram- 
mar, and  School  Organization  ;  M.  R.  Barnard,  of  Indianapolis,  in 
Beading,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Theory  and  Practice. 

Mr.  Bowler  gave  some  instruction  in  Geography,  and  Mr.  Kimball 
in  Allegation  and  History. 

Supt.  John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  occupied  a  short  time  on  Dis- 
cipline ;  albO  Supt.  A.  M.  Gow,  of  Evansville,  on  Recesses,  taking 
the  position  that  recess,  as  u&ufdly  given,  is  an  injury  to  the  schoolsr 
physically,  intellectually  and  morally. 

Many  teachers  preferring  to  spend  Saturday  in  the  school  building, 
had  a  most  profitable  and  pleasant  day,  Mr.  Brown  furnishing  amaH* 
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ment  and  exercise  in  g3'mnasti(»,  and  Mr.  Kimball,  of  Laporte,  giv- 
ing very  valuable  instruction  in  square  and  cube  root. 

During  the  seoond  week  tbe  principal  instructors  were  Miss  N. 
Cropsey,  of  Indianapolis,  Primary  Instruction;  Daniel  Hough,  of 
Indianapolis,  History,  Composition,  Geography,  and  Map  Drawing ; 
J.  A.  Peasley,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Penmanship ;  Geo.  B.  Loomis, 
of  Indianapolis,  Vocal  Music ;  and  Prof.  J.  Tingiey,  of  Abbury  Uni- 
versity, Physiology  and  Chemistry. 

Thronghout  the  Institute  £.  F.  Brown,  of  Richmond,  gave  instruc- 
tion in  Free  Gymnastics. 

A  paper,  edited  by  members  of  the  Institute,  was  read  from  time 
(o  time. 

The  Self-B«porting  System,  among  other  matters  of  importance  to 
teachers,  was  discussed  during  time  of  miscellaneous  business. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  sessions  of  the  Institute,  public  (evening) 
lectures  were  delivered  in  the  different  churches  by  Prof.  S.  G.  Wil- 
liams— subject:  Patrick  Henry;  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Hoss — subject: 
Literature  of  the  Bible  ;  Prof.  John  Hancock — subject:  Education  ; 
Rev.  J.  J.  Smith — subject :  The  Tongue  and  the  Pen,  or  the  Power 
of  Language  ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Phillips — subject :  Self-Culture ;  Prof. 
Barnabas  Hobbs— subject :  Education  ;  also  a  Scientific  lecture  in. 
the  Court  House  by  Prof.  Tingiey — subject :   Chemistry  of  Geology. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  the  Institute  a  nuxeu.    The  in- 
terest manifested  on  the  first  day  by  a  large  attendance,  and  an  earn*: 
est  attention  given  to  every  subject  which  our  able  instructors  pre- 
sented, increased  rather  than  abated,  to  the  close  of  the  Institute. 

There  were  in  attendance  one  hundred  and  thirty- six  teachers, 
many  among  the  most  prominent  in  the  State.  There  were  repre- 
sented, of  our  own  State,  thirty  counties.  Five  other  States  were 
represented,  viz :  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

At  the  close  of  the  Institute  Mr.  A.  C.  Warren,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  reported  the  following,  which  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  members  of  State  Normal  Institute  No.  2 
return  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Shelbyville,  and  Com* 
mittee  of  Arrangements,  who  have  ho  kindly  entertained  us,  for  their 
many  acts  of  courtesy  during  the  sessions  of  the  Institute. 

2.  That  we  tender  our  thnnks  to  the  Superintendent  and  other 

officers  of  the  Institute  for  the  very  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
they  have  discharged  the  arduous  duties  devolving  upon  them. 

3.  That  our  thanks  are  due  the  corps  of  able  instructors  who  have 
labored  in  the  Institute,  and  that  we  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  intro- 
duce into  our  schools  the  modes  of  instruction  as  given  in  the  various 
departments. 

4.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due,  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered, to  the  trustees  of  schoots  and  churches  of  this  place,  who  have 
siD  liberally  opened  their  doors  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute. 
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^  5.  That  we  hereby  express  our  obligations  to  sucb  railroad  eoropa- 
nies  as  have  promoted  the  objects  of  our  Institute  by  returning  its 
members  free  of  charge.  . 

6.  That  we  aokoowledge  our  obligation  to  Benham  &  Co.,  of  Indi- 
anapolis for  the  u^e  of  their  organ  during  the  session  of  the  Ineiitutei 

7.  Thai  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  of  this  State  to  read  and  la- 
bor for  the  support  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 

8.  That  we  t^nder  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Commissioners  of  Shelby 
county  for  their  liberal  appropriation  to  the  Institute  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  its  expenses. 

Geo.  W.  Lbs,  Shq>erifUendaU. 
Jno.  K.  Walts,  Secretary, 


INSTITUTES. 


The  Owen  County  Institute,  held  at  Bloomfield,  Sept  7  to  12,  in- 
olusive,  enrolled  80  members.  Four  evening  lectures,  one  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  A  handsome  list  of  subscrib- 
ers was  obtained  for  the  Journal.  Judging  from  what  we  saw, 
Oreen  county  is  moving  in  earnest. 

The  Owen  County  Institute,  held  at  Spencer,  enrolled  63  members. 
It  resolved  in  favor  of  Institutes  and  the  Indiana  School  Jour- 
nal.   Wm.  Travis,  of  Clay  county,  was  Superintendent 

The  Perry  County  Institute  resolved,  1.  In  favor  of  a  law  com- 
pelling teachers  to  attend  their  respective  county  institutes ;  2.  In 
favor  of  a  distinction  in  grade  of  license  of  teachers  attending  and 
those  not  attending ;  3.  In  ikvor  of  equal  wages  for  equal  ability  and 
equal  eervioe,  irrespective  of  sex.    D.  E.  Hunter  was  Superintendent 

The  Harrison  County  Institute,  held  at  Cory  don,  enrolled  fifty 
names,  by  far  the  largest  number,  says  the  Secretary,  ever  enrolled 
in  the  county. 

The  Clark  County  Institute,  held  at  Charlestown,  under  superin- 
tendence of  Examiner  Lee,  enrolled  112  names,  average  attendance 
88.  The  Institute  was  pronounced  ^' a  splendid  success.''  A  large 
subscription  list  was  sent  to  the  Journal.  This  is  clearly  one  proof 
of  pi  ogress.  Many  thanks  for  same.  Friend  Lee,  please  repeat  oc- 
casionally or  oftener. 

The  Gibson  County  Institute,  held  nt  Fort  Branch,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Examiner  Stillwell,  enrolled  92  members.  The  Institute 
resolved  in  favor  of  equal  compensation  for  equal  services ;  in  favor 
of  the  School  Journal,  profesfsional  works  on  education,  and  at- 
tendance at  In>titutes.  The  report  shows  that  the  Institute  was  a 
success. 

The  Jefferson  County  Institute,  held  at  Madison,  under  the  supcr- 
idsion  of  the  Examiner,  Pleasant  Vernon,  enrolled  115  members.^ 
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The  Secretary  says  it  was  by  far  the  best  Institate  ever  held  in  the 
county.  The  Institute  resolved  that  teachers  who  absented  them- 
selves  from  the  Institute  deserved  censure.  It  further  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  School  Journal,  and  against  tobacco.  [So  msy  it  be. 
If  the  entire  body  of  teachers  were  firmly  to  oppose  tobacco,  the  nexl 
generation  would  in  the  main  be  free  from  this  plague.] 


METEREOLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  Indiana  State  University,  for  the  Month  of  September,  1868. 

Mean  Temperature, 6l®.99 

Maximum  Temperature,  (I2th,  Saturday)  80^.8 

Minimum  Temperature,         (26th,  Saturday)  34**.8 

Warmest  Day,  (12th,  Saturday)  73^80 

Coldest  Day,^  (25th,  Friday)  44^73 

Barometer,  Mean  Height.        -        -        -        .  29.217  in. 

"  Highest,  (17th,  Thursday)  29A97in. 

Lowest,  (4th,  Friday)  28.879  in. 

Relative  Humidity,  (1.00  denotes  entire  saturation)    80 
Cloudiness,  (10  denotes  complete  obscuration)  5 

Wind,  Miles  per  hour,  (Robinson's  Aneometer)  1.76 

Prevailing  Wind,  South -West. 
The  Raia  Gauge  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  amount  of  raia 
was  not  estimated. 


DEDICATION   AT  MADISON. 

On  the  19th  of  Septemlter,  the  cfty  of  Madison  dedicated  her  new 
High  School  Building.  We  are  mot  furnished  with  a  description  of 
the  building,  farther  than  in  general  terms,  that  it  is  tasteful  and 
commodious.  The  ceremonies  of  the  occasion,  and  the  style  of  the 
building,  are  warmly  commended  by  the  Madison  Courier.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  closing  paragraph  concerning  the  Building,  Trustees, 
^Teachers,  and  Pupils : 

**  Madison  may  be  justly  proud  of  her  new  High  School,  her  en- 
ergetic Board  of  Trustees,  and  efficient  corps  of  Teachers.  And  we 
confidently  predict  that  no  school  in  the  St-atc  contains  as  many 
pretty  girls  and  fine  looking  boys,  as  the  Madison  High  School  this 
session." 

We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  chronicle  this  elroent  of  advanoe- 
ment  in  the  material  interest  of  these  schools.     Though  Madison  has 
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not,  within  the  last  few  years,  moved  as  vigorously  as  some  other 
cities  in  the  State,  she  deserves  credit  for  early  vigor.  She  moved 
vigorously  when  it  was  not  so  popular  to  be  vigorous.  She  opened 
her  Public  Schools  in  1852,  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  th« 
Kew  Constitution  providing  for  the  pre^sent  system.  Under  the 
able  Superintendency  of  Mr.  Charles  Barnes,  she  for  several  yeais 
stood  in  point  of  buildings  and  general  efficiency,  among  the  first 
eities,  if  not  the  first  city,  in  the  State. 

We  hope  to  hear  that  this  handsome  High  School  House  is  soon 
to  be  followed  by  one  or  more  new  commodious  ward  houses. 

CoLLEGK  Openings: — Judging  from  the  facts  before  us,  the  Col- 
leges are  opening  with  an  unusually  large  number  of  students.  Go 
October  3d,  about  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  present  session, 
three  prominent  Colleges  of  the  State  had  enrolled  the  following 
number  of  students:  Asbury  University,  255;  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  them,  being,  as  we  are  informed,  in  the  r^ular  College 
classes. 

State  University,  215 ;  180  in  the  College  classes. 

The  North  Western  Christian  Unversity,  132 ;  the  number  in  the 
College  classes  not  known. 

Facts  kindred  to  the  above,  would  always  be  welcomed  for  the 
Journal,  if  friends  would  be  kind  enough  to  transmit 

State  University  :— The  Trustees  of  the  State  Univeraty,  are 
in  conference  with  General  Long,  of  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing his  services  as  Military  Instructor  in  this  Institution. 

It  is  proposed  that  he  be  detailed  by  the  Military  authorities,  for 
this  special  work,  consequently  it  is  hoped  that  his  salary  will  be 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  paid  by  the  General  Government 

By  next  issue,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  the  result  of  the 
Board's  efforts  in  this  matter. 

AsBXTRY  University  :— From  the  Educational  column  of  the  Put- 
nam County  Banner,  we  learn  that  the  contracts  are  about  being  lei 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  College  Building  of  Asbury  University. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  building  will  cost  near  (75,000.  This  is  a 
grand  onward  stride  in  the  life  of  this  vigorous  and  growing  institntion. 

Matrimonial  :— On  September  24th,  at  the  residence  of  Hiram* 
Hadley,  in  Bichmond,  Miss  Eliza  B.  Fulghum,  one  of  Indiana's 
ablest  female  teachers,  was  married  to  H.  Clark^on.    Thus  another 
of  our  profession  is  gone ;  and  thus  one  by  one  they  go,  smitten  by 
the  fatal  darts  of  the  inexorable  cupid. 

Dear  Friend  of  other  days,  my  sincere  hope  is  that  the  cares  of  thy 
life  may  be  few  and  light,  and  thy  joys  many  and  bright,  resting  like 
suashine  on  thy  path,  as  it  stretches  away  through  the  coming  yeat«. 
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FROM   ABROAD. 

MAfiSACHXTSETTS. — ^Dr.  Hill  has  recently  tendered  his  resignation 
of  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  University. 

Ohio. — ^This  State  is  to  have  another  educational  journal,  called 
'*  The  National  Normal^**  which  is  to  be  published  at  Cincinnati,  by 
fi.  H.  Holbrook. 

New  Yobk.— The  New  York  Female  Medical  College  at  its  last 
oommencemant  graduated  eight  students.  Next  term  opens  Nov.  2. 
Dean  of  Faculty,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Lozier,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

MiCHiaAN. — Dr.  Haven,  President  of  Michigan  University,  in  his 
recent  report  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  argues  in  favor  of  the  Admis- 
sion of  female  students  to  the  University.  We  can  say  to  our  Mich- 
igan friends,  come  on,  Indiana  being  ahead  in  this  count,  she  hav- 
ing opened  her  University  to  young  ladies  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Agricultural  Colleges.— The  following  States  have  put  Agri- 
cultural or  Mechanical  Schools  and  Colleges  in  operation  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  act  of  Congress  granting  lands  for  the  same  :  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Kansas.  Seven  'of 
these  schools  are  connected  with  pre  existing  Literary  Colleges, 
namely :  Massachusetts,  connected  with  Amherst ;  Connecticut, 
with  Yale ;  New  Hampshire,  with  Dartmouth  ;  Vermont,  Vermont 
University,  at  Burlington  ;  Rhode  Island,  Brown  University ;  Wis- 
consin, Wisconsin  University  ;  New  Jersey,  Rutger's  College  ;  and 
Kentucky,  the  State  University.  The  remainder  form  independent 
Schools  or  Colleges,  some  three  or  four  of  them  being  incorporated 
in  pre-existing  Agricultural  Schools  or  Colleges. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  facts  as  presented  by  other  States  may,  in 
Borne  degree,  aid  Indiana  in  reaching  safe  conclusions  on  this  import- 
ant subject. 


PUBLISHERS  DEPARTMENT. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  advertisement,  of  the  Indianapolis 
&  Columbus  Railway  line. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  line  from  Indianapolis  to  Columbus,  the 
company  have  recently  consolidated  the  road,  running  from  Rich- 
mond and  Cambridge  City,  with  this.  Thus  by  making  close  connec- 
tiOD,  they  afford  an  excellent  route  to  Chicago.  .  They  now  run  from 
Cambridge  to  Chicago,  without  change  of  cars.  The  early  morning 
Mn  also  oonnecte  at  Columbus  with  Cleveland. 
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As  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisemont  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Journal,  Messrs.  Kirkland  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  have  opened  a 
School  Teachers'  Agency  They  propose  to^  furnish  einployment  to 
teachers  applying  for  situation:^,  and  those  desiring  to  employ  teachen, 
with  the  information  they  may  require  in  order  to  secare  them. 

The  references  they  give  are  first- class.  From  the  blanks  we  haye 
received  from  them,  we  would  judge  that  their  business  was  veil 
systematized. 

TEACHERS  WANTED  AND  SUPPLIED! 

ADDRESS  (with  3  Cent  Stamp  for  reply), 

KIRKLAND  &  CO., 
P.  0.  Box,  2996,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

OIVE    F17IiI<    PARTlCriiARS. 

INDIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 

BLOOMING-TON,  INDIANA. 


Faculty  consists  of  Rbv.  C.  NUTT,  B.  D.,  President,  and  eight  Professon,  tod 
two  Tutors.  Peparatory  Department,  abolished.  Provision  has,  howeTer,  best 
made  Tor  the  Senior  Class  in  this  Department  for  the  coming  year.  New  StudenH 
desiring  admisiiion  to  this  Department  must  pass  an  Examination  in  Ortbo^s> 
phy,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Latin  Grammar  tad 
Reader,  Ancient  Geography,  and  American  History. 

Tuition  Free  for  all !  including  Instruction  in  Modem  LaSf 
guages  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Janitor  Fee,  |8  00  per  Term ;  Boarding  fW)m  $8  00  to  94  00  per  Week.  Totil 
expenses  per  Annum,  not  over  |S00.  Hany  Board  themselves  at  a  cost  of  fsM 
|1  60  to  IS  50  per  Week. 

Ho  better  FMUitifS  an  flmishNi  •■ywhcro  Ar  •b(«Iiili«  •■  EdMttnl 

Terms  begin  as  follows : 

FIrat  Term September   iTtliy   1668. 

Second  Term  Jan  vary  2d  9  1868. 

Third  Term April  Stliy  1869. 

£.avr   Term November  Stlit  ises* 

Ladies  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  young  men  in  all  the  College CltsM^ 
but  not  in  the  Preparatory  Department. 
For  I'urther  information  address, 

EEV.O.  NUTT,   D.D., 

PrciidetU  of  the  Univenitp^ 

Bloomington,  IndiifUk 

Wn.  HANIVAJIIAN, 

Frstid&nt  Board  qf  7Hm<«m. 

t 
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DUTIES  OF  THE  STATE  IN  REGARD  TO  HIGHER 

EDUCATION. 

REV.  CYRUS  HUTT,  D.  D.,  PRESIDENT  STATE  UNIVERSITT. 

» 

Of  the  importance  of  collegiate  and  university  educa- 
tion, it  is  not  necessary  now  to  speak.  All  conversant 
with  human  affairs  feel  it — ^know  it.  No  sooner  has  any 
people  emerged  from  barbarism  than  it  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Alfred  the 
Great  had  scarcely  expelled  the  Danes,  and  settled  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom,  when  he  founded  the  University  of 
Oxford.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  not  yet  entirely 
removed  the  forests  from  the  spot  on  which  they  landed 
in  New  England,  before  they  laid  the  foundations  of 
Harvard,  at  Cambridge.  The  New  Haven  colony,  even 
before  they  had  completed  their  rude  cabins,  established 
an  institution  of  learning.  Each  inhabitant  was  required 
to  contribute  a  peck  of  com,  per  annum,  for  its  support 
This  was  the  origin  of  old  Tale,  since  so  famous  among 
the  colleges  of  America. 

In  the  settlement  of  each  new  State  in  the  West,  steps 
have  been  promptly  taken  for  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  colleges  and  universities.  The  institutions  of 
learning  springing  up  everywhere  throughout  the  land 
clearly  show  the  estimate  placed  by  the  people  upon 

higher  education.    Indiana  is  no  exception.    Her  State 
1 
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TTniversity,  and  the  universities  and  colleges  established 
by  different  religious  denominations,  were  they  suffi- 
ciently endowed,  would  afford  an  abundant  supply  for 
the  entire  demand  for  higher  education. 

But  what  is  the  duty  of  the  State  in  regard  to  Uiis 
department  of  education?  This  is  a  question  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance.  Should  the  State  estab- 
lish, support  and  control  colleges  and  universities,  or 
should  higher  education  be  left  wholly  to  the  different 
religious  denominations?  On  this  subject  there  may  be 
some  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  affirm  that  the  State 
should  not  undertake  the  management  of  such  institQ- 
tions.  Such  education,  it  is  alleged,  can  better  be  fur- 
nished by  the  various  church  organizations.  The  objec- 
tions urged  against  State  institutions  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  government 
should  provide  common  shool  instruction  lor  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  commonwealth.  This,  however,  was  formerly 
strongly  contested,  and  it  required  long  years  to  edacate 
public  sentiment  up  to  this  point.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  same  arguments  now  urged  against  State  Col- 
leges and  Universities  were,  some  years  ago,  urged 
against  a  State  system  of  public  schools.  As  these  argn- 
ments  have  been  proved  to  be  invalid  in  the  latter  case, 
so  will  they  be  found  Aitile  when  applied  to  higher  edih 
cation. 

The  educated  minds  of  a  nation  will  originate  its  policy 
and  government  and  control  its  destiny.  In  what  insti- 
tutions ought  these  governing  minds  be  educated! 
Should  it  be  in  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  or  in 
those  belonging  to  the  different  religious  denominations i 
These  have  done  nobly  in  the  cause  of  education  and  are 
deserving  of  all  praise ;  nor  would  we  detract  aught  from 
the  high  reputation  which  their  institutions  of  learn- 
ing enjoy,  or  lessen  the  influence  which  they  wield. 
We  would  not  say  to  their  friends,  "slacken  your  eflbrts," 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  would  commend  their  zeal,  and 
urge  them  to  still  greater  exertion  in  their  noble  cause. 
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But  should  these  institutioiis  exclude  or  supercede  the 
necessity  of  government  Colleges  and  Universities  ?  We 
think  not  any  more  than  private,  individual  or  parochial 
schools  should  usurp  the  place  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. Many  reasons  confirm  this  opinion,  some,  among 
which  are  the  following : 

1.  The  permanent  and  dominant  influence  which 
higher  institutions  of  learning  exert  over  the  minds  of 
their  students  is  well  understood.  To  gain  the  advan- 
tages of  such  influence  is  the  motive  for  those  strenuous 
efforts  made  by  the  various  denominations  to  establish 
and  support  their  own  church  Colleges  and  Universities. 
In  these  they  wish  to  educate  their  own  children,  and  as 
many  others  as  they  can  pursuade  lo  attend,  fully  believ- 
ing that  the  denomination  which  educates  the  greatest 
number  of  the  youth  will  hereafter  wield  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  community.  Now  all  those  educated  at 
these  sectional  Colleges  and  Universities  must  receive  a 
strong  bias  in  favor  of  the  particular  church  to  which  their 
^alma  mater^^  belongs.  This,  none  will  pretend  to  deny* 
This  bias  enters  their  very  nature,  and  becomes  a  part  of 
their  being.  The  son  has  an  affection  for  his  mother^ 
which  he  can  have  for  no  other  human  being.  The 
Alvmnus  feels  through  life  a  very  strong  partiality  for 
his  College  and  its  sect,  perhaps  stronger  than  he  can 
possibly  feel  for  any  other  College  or  sect.  State  Insti- 
tutions will,  doubtless,  impress  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
their  students  in  like  manner,  but  with  this  difference, 
their  prepossessions  will  not  be  partizan  or  sectional, 
but  general,  embracing  the  whole  commonwealth,  whose 
fostering  care  they  have  enjoyed.  They  become  the 
alumni^  the  sons  of  the  State.  Having  ei\joyed  her 
bounties  they  feel  obligations  arising  from  this  relation- 
ship, and  gratitude  combines  with  patriotism  to  render 
them  good  citizens,  and  faithful  and  energetic  public 
servants.  Indebted  to  their  country  for  much  that  has  con- 
tributed to  their  success  in  life,  their  social  standing  and 
influence,  they  will  never  consent  to  sacrifice  that  coun- 
try upon  the  altar  of  sect,  party  or  denomination.  Their 
plans  and  enterprises  will  be  comprehensive  and  liberal* 
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All  their  sentiment's  and  sympathies  will  be  based  Dpon 
broader  principles,  rendering  tbemfirm  pillars  of  State. 

2.  While  the  graduates  of  the  State  Institutions  must 
regard  themselyes,  in  some  degree,  the  property  of  the 
State,  the  State  likewise  has  a  claim  upon  them  which 
she  has  not  upon  those  educated  in  sectarian  institntione. 
She  has  a  right  to  expect  more  from  them  ;  and  she  will 
look  to  them  in  preference  to  others  for  public  services. 
A  band  of  well  disciplined  and  noble  young  men  are  thus 
raised  up,  strong  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  on  whom  the 
government  may  rely  in  every  emergency.  The  great 
importance  of  educating  the  youth  in  government  insti- 
tutions is  a  thought  by  no  means  new  in  the  world. 

Prominent  among  the  ancient  Persians  was  the 
system  of  public  education  for  their  young  men. 
From  boyhood  to  mature  years  they  attended  the  State 
University,  in  which  all  their  powers,  physical,  mental 
and  moral,  were  thoroughly  trained  and  developed.  Edu- 
cated in  this,  their  State  institution,  they,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Cyrus,  conquered  the  world,  and  established  the 
second  great  universal  empire.  The  Greeks  held  similar 
views.  Their  most  distinguished  philosopher,  Plat4) 
taught  the  same  doctrine  in  his  Utopia,  or  Model  Repub- 
lic. The  Spartans  put  it  in  practice  in  their  public  insti- 
tutions which  were  designed  to  make  their  young  men 
invincible  warriors.  In  these  were  educated  "Leonidas 
and  his  three  hundred  I"  The  monarch  mind  of  modem 
times,  the  immortal  Bacon,  in  his  Atlantis,  makes  his 
model  nation  provide  for  the  education  of  its  youth  in  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  founded  and  controlled  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Plato,  indeed,  carried  his  principle  so  far  that 
he  recommended  ^Hhat  all  the  children  should  at  an  early 
age  be  separated  from  their  parents  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  State  to  be  brought  up  in  the  government 
schools,  lest  filial  affection  should  interfere  with  their 
patriotism.'"  He  was,  doubtless,  mistaken  in  his  philos- 
ophy of  the  human  mind,  but  he  was  right  in  his  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  social  and  civil  duties.  Where  such 
minds  as  those  of  Plato  and  Bacon,  gifted  with  penetra- 
tion so  deep  and  searching  thus  agree  in  questions  of 
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civil  polity,  their  views  deserve  the  profound  considera- 
tion of  rulers  and  statesmen. 

3.  Public  education  forms  a  strong  bond  of  national 
union.  The  need  of  such  a  bond  of  union  is  well  known 
to  every  statesman.  We  had,  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent 
rebellion,  scarcely  any  bond  of  natioual  union.  The  gen- 
eral government  was  so  far  removed  from  the  people  that 
it  attracted  little  interest,  except  when  a  president  was 
to  be  elected,  and  a  quadrennial  distribution  of  the 
^^spoils"  was  to  be  made.  Municipal  affairs  are  managed 
by  the  State  Legislatures.  The  home  interests,  and  all 
that  immediately  concerns  the  masses,  concentrate  in  the 
State  capitals.  One  of  Indiana's  most  honored  statesmen) 
in  a  public  speech  delivered  in  1854,  remarked,  "your 
true  interests  are  your  home  interests.  If  you  have  a 
wise  man  in  your  county,  make  him  president  of  your 
agricultural  society;  if  you  have  another,  make  him 
county  commissioner;  and  if  you  have  a  fool,  send  him  to 
Congress.  You  have  little  or  no  interest  in  national 
affairs."  The  prevalence  of  like  sentiments  led  to  seces- 
sion and  our  terrible  civil  war.  In  the  Federal  Union, 
each  of  the  States,  "an  imperium  in  iywjperi^?,"  constitutes 
a  community  by  itself!  and  controls  directly  the  individ- 
ual citizen.  Hence,  not  like  the  sun  with  his  attendant 
planets,  held  in  their  places  by  the  paramount  influence 
of  the  central  orb,  the  American  Union  is  a  constellation 
composed  of  stars  of  equal  magnitude.  Our  greatest 
peril  consists  in  the  liability  "that  the  equilibrium  should 
be  disturbed — in  the  wandering  and  dispersion  of  the 
distant  stars.  This  came  very  near  overwhelming  the 
nation  in  most  direful  ruin. 

We  need,  then,  more  great  national  institutions,  in 
which  the  interests  and  affections  of  the  whole  people, 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans  shall  center ;  and  which 
shall  bind  in  one  every  section.  From  this  fearful  peril 
of  disintegration,  foreseen  by  Washington,  we  have 
recently  been  saved  by  the  sacrifice  of  half  a  million  of 
lives,  and  eight  billions  of  dollars.  Not  our  National 
Union  alone  is  thus  endangered,  but  our  State  govern- 
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ments,  and  all  authority  are  threatened  with  subyersion, 
through  the  excess  of  individualism.  Sectionalism,  when 
fully  developed,  must  end  in  anarchy,  and  anarchy  must 
end  in  despotism.  All  free  governments  of  former  times 
have  finally  sunk  for  the  want  of  power.  The  masses 
have  overborne  the  fabric  of  authority,  and  the  broken 
fragments  have  gone  down  in  the  tide  of  popular  upris- 
ings. 

The  tendancy  of  the  age  has  hitherto  been  toward  the 
excess,  individualism.  Individual  rights  and  individual 
liberty  have  been  taught  and  urged  by  political  demo- 
gogues  so  long  that  the  people  have  almost  forgotten  the 
restraints  of  good  government,  and  all  social  obligations 
The  motto  once  so  popular,  "  The  world  is  governed  too 
much,"  may  be  carried  too  far.  It  may  not  be  gov- 
erned at  all.  All  restraints  may  be  removed ;  then  an- 
archy follows,  and  every  one  becomes  a  tyrant  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power.  Violence  and  crime  walk  abroad  un- 
punished and  unrestrained.  No  one's  life  or  property  is 
safe,  and  the  mob  executioner  of  to-day  becomes  the  mob 
victim  of  to-morrow.  A  reign  of  terror  is  inaugurated, 
from  which  shelter  is  gladly  sought  under  the  rule  o 
some  military  chieftain,  who  holds  the  power  to  protect 
them  by  suppressing  the  mob  and  punishing  crime,  thus 
restoring  law  and  order.  There  must  be  government  in 
some  form,  or  society  is  at  an  end.  To  preserve  a  free 
government,  there  must  be  community  of  feeling  and 
bonds  of  union,  which  cement  the  whole  in  one  body 
politic. 

State  institutions  of  learning,  where  the  youth  of  all 
classes,  parties  and  sects  come  together,  reciting  in  the 
same  classes,  to  the  same  professors,  and  mingling  in  the 
same  literary  societies  and  re-unions,  tend  to  allay  prej- 
udice, smooth  asperities,  annihilate  sectional  biases, and 
promote  the  harmony  and  fraternity  of  the  whole  com- 
monwealth. 
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POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  CITIES  AND  TOWNS.* 

BY  J.  M.  OLOOTL 

The  latitude  and  the  longitude  of  the  powers  and  duties 
of  a  Superintendent  of  a  town  or  city  school  are  by  no 
means  well  defined.  His  powers  are  delegated  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  of  whom  he  is  an  agent  His  duties 
are  limited  by  the  highest  standard  of  perfection  to  which 
it  is  possible  to  eleyato  his  schools. 

He  is  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  Legislator,  of  a 
Judge,  of  an  Executive,  of  an  Advocate,  of  a  Financier,  of 
an  Inspector,  and  of  a  Teacher. 

As  a  Legislator  he  is  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  se- 
curing the  best  uniform  discipline,  invent  rules  and  reg- 
ulations with  special  adaptation  for  the  government  of 
the  schools  over  which  he  is  the  presiding  genius,  so  as 
to  secure  a  gentle,  genial,  but  all-pervading  and  equaliz- 
ing disciplinary  influence — an  influence  that  will  sustain 
and  encourage  whatever  is  well  done,  and  gradually  but 
efiectually  apply  the  needed  remedy  wherever  there  is  a 
demand  for  amelioration  or  reform. 

As  a  legislator  he  is  to  contrive  means  of  securing  that 
regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  school  essential  to 
efficiency  ;  make  ruU^  that  will  prevent  truancy,  secure 
continuity  of  attendance,  and  prevent  general  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

As  a  legislator  he  is  to  frame  a  judicious  course  of  study 
for  the  guidance  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  to  indi- 
cate by  law  improved  methods  of  instruction. 

In  his  judicial  capacity  the  superintendent  of  city  and 
town  schools  is  somewhat  vicarious.  Indeed  he  may  be 
called  a  vicarious  agent  or  officer,  and  yet  he  is  usually 
invested  with  authority  to  hear  and  determine  causes, 
and  to  administer  justice  according  to  law.  At  times  he 
is  the  court,  again  he  is  the  judge-advocate,  and  he  may 
be  umpire,  arbitrator  or  referee.  In  any  event  he  is  to 
deteiinine  upon  inquiry  or  deliberation  all  cases  of  severe 
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discipline  inflicted  by  any  one  of  his  teachers ;  to  decide 
all  cases  of  conflict  between  pupils  and  teachers  or  be- 
tween the  parents  of  pupils  and  teachers ;  to  discriminate 
in  questions  of  doubt  concerning  truth,  justice,  propriety 
or  expediency  in  all  cases  pertaining  either  to  the  matter 
or  method  of  instruction  in  each  of  the  several  grades  of 
departments  of  his  school ;  and  to  penetrate  the  depth  of 
science,  art  or  literature  in  all  cases  of  learned  disputa- 
tion. In  a  generic  sense,  therefore,  the  Superintendent 
is  possessed  of  judicial  as  well  as  legislative  functions. 

As  an  executive  officer  he  is  to  enforce  the  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  by  a  board  of  trustees,  through  num- 
erous agents,  the  teachers,  for  whose  every  act  the  Super- 
intendent is  responsible ;  to  carry  into  effect  rules  pre- 
scribing the  duties  of  teachers,  the  obligations  of  parents 
and  pupils;  to  administer  the  general  law  of  the  land 
pertaining  to  the  admission  and  expulsion  of  pupils  to  or 
from  the  school,  and  to  execute  all  orders  issuing  from 
the  proper  authorities  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
schools.  As  an  executive  officer  he  may  legitimately  ex- 
ercise the  pardoning  as  well  as  the  veto  power. 

As  an  advocate,  the  Superintendent  of  town  or  city 
schools  has  an  open  field.  It  is  his  duty  to  impress  upon 
parents,  guardians,  school  officers  and  pupils,  the  trans- 
cendent importance  of  education ;  to  convince  the  people 
that  an  education  is  the  richest  earthly  heritage  they  can 
confer  upon  their  children,  and  that  without  it  they  mast 
commence  and  continue  the  work  of  life  at  an  immense 
disadvantage.  He  is  to  do  the  work  of  educational  reviv- 
alism^ arouse  the  slumbering  convictions  of  parents  as  to 
the  importance  of  education,  and  see  that  the  active  ef- 
forts of  the  people  in  the  school  cause  are  directed  in  the 
most  profitable  channels.  It  is  his  duty  to  be  familiar, 
not  only  with  the  general  principles  or  science  of  educa- 
tion, but  with  the  details  of  school  organization,  school 
discipline  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  by  his  practi- 
cal common  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  passions,  preju- 
dices and  cross-currents  of  society,  to  induce  the  people 
to  be  guided  by  the  results  of  his  own  experience  and 
knowledge.    He  may  urge  the  importance  of  regular  and 
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constant  attendance  at  school;  show  the  great  advan- 
tages of  pursuing  a  regular  prescribed  course  of  study ; 
explain  to  parents  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  education 
required  by  the  interests  of  their  children  ;  and  to  arouse 
a  general  enthusiasm  on  all  school  subjects  among  alt 
classes  of  citizens. 

A  man  of  great  activity,  large  information  and  good 
judgment  is  required  to  fill  this  ofSce  in  the  parts  of  his 
duty  already  mentioned ;  to  such  a  one  then  may  safely 
be  trusted  the  high  duties  of  a  financier.  As  such  he  is 
to  advise  the  board  of  trustees  as  to  judicious  expendi* 
tures  in  the  management  of  the  schools ;  urge  the  inex- 
pediency of  employing  cheap  and  incompetent  or  un- 
faithful teachers ;  show  that  true  economy  points  to  the 
better  qualified  and  more  competent  at  a  higher  salary 
call  for  the  purchase  of  such  apparatus  and  appliances 
for  the  school  as  are  needed  and  no  more. 

It  is  his  duty  to  keep  a  constant  watchfulness  over  the 
running  expenses  of  the  school ;  to  inform  the  board  of 
trustees  in  advance  when  the  good  of  the  school  will  de- 
mand certain  additional  expenditures  from  the  ratio  of 
increase  and  advancement ;  to  devise,  as  far  as  possible, 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  same  with  the  least  pos- 
sible burthen  to  tax-payers;  and  constantly  to  guard 
against  the  waste  of  money  drawn  by  law  from  the  hands 
that  have  earned  it  by  hard  industry  and  toil. 

As  an  inspector  he  is  to  examine  the  modes  of  discip- 
line and  the  management  of  all  the  schools ;  to  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  methods  of  instruction ;  and  to  pro- 
tect the  scholars  from  a  species  of  quackery  in  education 
— the  most  miserable  of  all  kinds  of  delusion — a  quackery 
that  drugs  and  debilitates  the  mind,  and  produces  a  de- 
praved condition  of  soul  leading  to  all  other  delusions. — 
As  an  inspector  he  is  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
house  and  grounds,  of  the  books,  desks,  furniture  and  ap- 
paratus ;  the  registry  and  the  attendance  of  pupils,  their 
classification  and  advancement ;  and  to  give  full  and  cor- 
rect information  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  to  the  pat- 
rons and  supporters  of  the  schools,  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  conduct  thereof,  as  often  as  is  required. — 
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He  is  to  examine  all  candidates  for  promotion  to  higher 
grades,  and  cause  the  proper  transfers  to  be  made  with- 
out loss  of  time  to  the  pupils.  He  is  to  know  that  all 
teachers  are  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  that 
the  daily  programme  and  course  of  study  is  completely 
and  thoroughly  executed. 

As  a  teacher^  the  Superintendent  must  stand  in  the 
front  ranks  of  his  peofession ;  not  hesitating  to  lay  hands 
upon  any  grade  of  classes  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
a  model  recitation  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  his 
teachers.  He  must  be  so  familiar  with  methods  of  discip- 
line, and  possessed  with  such  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, that  he  can  readily  lead  others  through  difficulties 
and  desert  places  so  frequently  encountered  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  children.  He  must  feel  it  his  duty  to  keep 
himself  fully  informed  of  passing  events,  so  as  to  be  in 
complete  sympathy  with  the  great  community  of  those 
who  are  living  in  the  same  age,  in  order  to  prepare  others 
in  all  the  elements  and  forms  of  a  right  educational  out 
fit  for  life  just  as  it  is- 

As  a  teacher  he  needs  to  grow  continuously  and  rapid- 
ly in  knowledge  and  general  scholarship,  and  all  the  in- 
ward augmentations  of  power ;  to  become  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  progress  that  all  about  him 
may  feel  the  influence  of  a  leader  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
form — a  living,  active,  zealous  guide  to  the  great  things 
of  heaven  and  earth. 

It  is  his  duty  as  a  teacher  to  lay  hold  of  the  working 
forces  of  our  educational  system  with  lofty  purposes  in 
view,  determined  to  take  possession  of  its  broadest  and 
richest  fields,  and  to  scale  its  grandest  heights,  his  own 
scholarship  swelling  and  rising  upwards  continually. 

The  greatest  influence  which  any  man  exerts  upon 
others  is  the  influence  of  which  he  is  insensible — the  influ- 
ence of  character,  of  one  soul  directly  upon  another ;  ex- 
haled in  the  breath ;  streaming  through  the  eyes ;  rising 
up  out  of  the  deep  and  secret  fountains  of  the  heart;  and 
finding  its  way  through  the  most  subtle  and  invisible 
channels,  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  others'  being. 
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Character  !  Unconscious  InAuence  I  blending  with  it 
the  results  of  thought,  of  experience,  science,  art,  enter- 
prise, and  all  forms  of  goodness  that  is  of  the  highest  and 
most  enduring  iype^  flowing  forth  in  a  full  and  continuous 
stream  from  a  cultivated  and  commanding  intellect — 
these  are  some  of  the  influences  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Superintendent  to  exert  as  a  teacher  among  teachers, 
and  the  taught,  and  to  attain  to  some  such  heights  by 
self-culture  his  duty  as  a  Superintendent. 

But  to  be  specific,  the  powers  of  a  Superintendent  are 
usually  defined  by  the  board  of  trustees  by  whom  he  is 
elected  or  appointed.  On  this  account  there  is  no  uni- 
formity of  specific  duties.  Some  boards  depute  to  the 
Superintendent  plenary  powers,  i.  e.  whatever  authority 
or  power  is  delegated  to  them  by  the  State  creating  the 
board.  Others  reserve  certain  powers  and  privileges  to 
themselves,  such  as  the  power  to  exclude  pupils  from  the 
school  for  bad  conduct ;  the  right  to  designate  teachers 
whom  they  employ,  Ac,  &c. 

As  the  organic  law  for  the  State  of  Indiana  does  not  di- 
rectly recognize  the  oflSce  of  Superintendent  of  town  or 
city  schools,  by  specifically  defining  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  such  an  officer,  it  follows  that  his  powers  must  be 
various  because  derived  from  various  local  authorities — 
and  dependent  upon  the  action  of  such  authorities — while 
his  duties  are  still  more  various,  depending  not  only  upon 
tlie  action  and  wisdom  of  various  local  authorities,  but 
also  varying  with  the  size  of  the  corporation.  Specific- 
ally we  can  therefore  say  but  little  of  hi^  powers.  Of  his 
specific  duties  there  is  room  for  some  speculation.  In 
large  cities  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  time  of  the  Superin- 
tendent should  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  superintending. 
In  very  small  cities  and  incorporated  towns  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  may  and  ought  to  be  devot- 
ed directly  to  the  work  of  teaching. 

While  physical,  mental  and  moral  development  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  suitable  exercise  of  the  ap- 
propriate organs  and  faculties  of  the  bod}*  and  mind,  it  is 
equally  true  that  too  much  exercise  actually  debilitates. 
So,  likewise,  while  proper  superintendence  is  essential  to 
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the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  every  school,  too  muck 
superintendence  actually  weakens  its  eMciency,  Diges- 
tion may  be  slightly  deranged — Nature  requires  a  very 
little  assistance — but  too  much  doctoring  will  cause  still 
greater  derangement  and  discouragement,  resulting  fin- 
ally in  death.  So  the  teacher  may  require  a  very  little 
assistance  from  the  Superintendent,  but  too  much  8llpe^ 
intendence  deranges  the  work  of  the  teacher,  discourages 
both  pupils  and  teacher,  and  finally  results  in  demoraliz- 
ation— iviellectual  extinction. 

In  a  town  school  composed  of  from  three  to  four  or  five 
hundred  pupils,  in  a  single  building,  the  Superintendent 
is  simply  a  Principal  and  should  be  so  styled.  One-Lalf 
of  his  time  should  be  devoted  to  regular  class  recitations. 
Three  hours  a  day  is  quite  time  enough  to  devote  to  the 
general  superintendence  of  a  school  of  this  grade. 

But  what  are  these  specific  duties  ?  still  recurs.  What 
is  the  Superintendent  to  do  ?  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to 
devote  much  of  his  time  to  the  examination  of  individual 
cases  of  tardinesss  or  absence  from  school,  until  all  such 
cases  have  been  first  examined  and  reported  upon  by  tlie 
teacher  —  he  attending  only  to  the  incorrigible.  The 
teachers  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  regular  and 
punctual  attendance  of  pupils,  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  or  prescribed 
by  the  Superintendent.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
school  government.  Teachers  must  govern  their  own 
schools,  in  their  own  way,  subject  to  the  prescribed  reg- 
ulations and  general  directions  of  the  Principal  or  Super- 
intendent, at  liberty,  only  in  cases  of  incorrigibility,  to 
call  for  assistance. 

He  that  leans  upon  crutches  continually  has  no  power 
to  sustain  himself  when  the  props  are  taken  away.  The 
teacher  that  continually  calls  upon  the  Superintendent 
to  regulate  tardies,  absences,  or  cases  of  bad  conduct,  has 
no  power  {perse)  in  the  school-room.  He  should  rely 
upon  himself  for  all  these  things,  reporting  to  higher  au- 
thority. 

We  have  said  the  Superintendent  should  prescribe  a 
regular  course  of  study.   By  this  we  do  not  mean  a  course 
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of  ^^  study  on  paper,"  merely^  made  to  glitter  afar  off  like 
the  pure  metal,  on  acc^ount  of  its  highly  polished  surface 
words,  that  never  was  intended  for  use,  but  a  course  of 
attidy  that  is  practical,  that  can  be  worked  out  by  his 
own  teachers  in  his  own  school.  This  is  a  specific  duty ; 
and  to  grade  his  school  economically  under  such  a  course, 
seeing  that  it  is  thoroughly  taught  in  every  grade  and 
every  department,  is  also  one  of  his  specific  and  positive 
duties.  To  subject  all  the  scholars  in  their  respective 
branches  of  study  to  frequent  apd  rigid  examinations, 
making  promotions  as  often  as  possible,  consistent  with 
thoroughness  and  efiiciency,  is  another  specific  duty,  and 
one  that  requires  the  constant  exercise  of  sound  judg- 
ment coupled  with  great  industry  and  perseverance. 

To  know  the  exact  status  of  every  class  in  every  grade 
of  study  under  his  supervision  as  often  as  once  per  month, 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  and  yet  this  is  one  of  the 
specific  duties  of  a  Superintendent.  To  examine,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  show,  not  for  the  purpose  of  commending 
or  criticising  either  the  teacher  or  pupils  unduly,  but  for 
the  higher  purpose  of  advancing  in  letters  and  harmoni- 
ous development  every  child  in  the  class  with  impartial- 
ity and  exact  justice,  is  a  work  in  which  the  ablest  of  us 
may  justly  feel  ourselves  exalted  when  able  to  approxi- 
mate fairness. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  Superintendent  to  study  harmony. 
He  should  studiously  avoid  giving  undue  prominence  to 
any  one  branch  of  study  or  disciplinary  requirement.  He 
should  be  enthusiastic  in  all  things,  but  an  enthusiast  in 
nothing.  It  is  his  duty  to  avoid  making  a  hobby  of  read- 
ing, of  spelling,  of  arithmetic,  of  phonics,  of  object- teach- 
ing? of  gymnastics,  of  map-drawing,  of  formality,  of  per 
cent,  of  attendance,  or  anything  else. 

Teachers,  as  a  general  rule,  and  it  is  but  natural,  will 
push  whatever  branch  of  study  or  disciplinary  require- 
ment the  Superintendent  seems  to  manifest  the  most 
lively  interest  in,  oftentimes  to  the  detriment  of  other 
things  of  infinitely  more  value  to  the  learner.  If  the  en- 
ergies of  a  Superintendent  are  devoted  to  securing  the 
highest  possible  per  cent,  of  attendance  as  an  end  for 
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which  schools  are  established,  his  community  of  teachers 
and  pupils  are  likely  to  be  seized  with  malignant  ^  Per- 
centage on  the  Brain,"  epidemical  in  character,  and  dan- 
gerously feverish. 

In  the  same  way  arithmetic  may  get  on  the  brain,  ob- 
ject-teaching, spelling  by  sound,  gymnastics,  school  rec- 
ords, Ac,  &c.  It  is  the  specific  duty  of  the  Superintend- 
ent to  prevent  all  these  things — to  notice  the  manner  and 
kind  of  instruction  in  each  branch  of  the  curriculum,  and 
the  degree  of  interest  awakened  and  attention  secured  in 
each  class  recitation,  and  then  in  the  true  and  magnani- 
mous spirit  of  one  thoroughly  identified  with  all  the  vicis- 
situdes and  trials  of  school  life,  let  him  commend  where 
it  is  proper  to  do  so,  and  oflFer  criticism  plainly  given 
where  necessity  requires  it. 

Another  important  duty  of  the  Superintendent  is  the 
efficient  management  of  a  Teachers'  Institute.  Teachers 
connected  with  the  same  school  must  meet  together'fre- 
quently  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  notes,  for  mutual 
instruction,  and  to  receive  instruction  and  drill  by  the 
Superintendent.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  perhaps, 
more  aspirants  fail  than  in  any  other.  The  reason  is 
obvious :  In  convening  a  corps  of  experienced  teachers 
for  Institute  work,  the  ability,  the  skill,  the  experience, 
the  tact,  the  knowledge,  the  power  and  the  influence  of  a 
Superintendent  is  put  to  the  severest  test.  Here  he  must 
stand  in  bold  relief  as  a  master  workman,  or  eventually 
yield  the  helm  to  one  more  worthy  to  be  crowned. 

As  the  true  teacher  is  ever  intent  upon  stimulating  his 
pupils,  in  all  possible  ways,  in  season  and  out  of  season? 
so  the  constant  efforts  of  the  Superintendent  should  be 
to  get  each  teacher  vigorously  at  work  for  his  own  self- 
culture. 

Whatever  the  mind  of  the  teacher  is,  that  he  will,  as  far 
as  depends  on  human  power,  impress  upon  what  he  does 
and  those  he  instructs.  The  power  of  mind  upon  mind  in 
this  respect  is  most  wonderAil — mind  to  mind  and  heart 
to  heart.  The  Scripture  saith :  ^^As  iron  sharpeneth  iron, 
80  does  the  countenance  of  a  Mend  his  friend." 
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Whatever  new  ideas  or  influences  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  set  in  motion  here  in  the  hearts  of  his  teachers,  will 
flow  onward  in  a  continuous  stream  to  the  end  of  time. 
Great  is  the  responsibility  of  this  part  of  his  work,  for 
here  is  the  secret  fountain  of  its  largest  issues,  for  good 
or  evil.  Here  he  should  aim  to  establisli,  by  the  exact, 
comprehensive  and  critical  style  of  his  requisitions,  the* 
highest  and  truest  ideals  possible  in  the  teacher's  mind, 
of  what  are  true  scholarly  attainments ;  of  what  consists 
that  development ;  the  end  for  which  schools  are  estab' 
lished. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  instruction  in  methods  of 
teaching,  for  method  must  be  determined  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  object  we  aim  at.  Absolute  method  is  one  of 
the  essentials  of  absolute  perfection,  but  unless  the  end 
or  object  aimed  at  is  known,  the  method  can  not  be  un- 
derstood. It  has  no  meaning.  Method  in  teaching  is 
merely  the  outward  form,  while  instruction  is  the  sub- 
stance— it  is  the  shell,  while  instruction  is  the  kernel } 
but  the  kernel  determines  the  form  of  the  shell,  not  the 
shell  that  of  the  kernel.  So  method  must  be  determined 
by  instruction^  the  object  we  aim  at.  If  we  aim  to  so  in- 
struct a  child  as  to  develop  all  his  powers,  a  very  differ- 
ent method  will  be  required  than  if  we  aim  simply  to 
communicate  facts  or  load  the  memory. 

We  repeat  then,  Great  is  the  responsibility  of  this  part 
of  his  work ;  for  here  is  a  vast  fountain  of  great  issues. 
Tlie  faithful  performance  of  this  work — which  surely  is 
important  enough  to  elicit  all  the  energies  of  the  ablest 
mind — ^is  too  burdensome  for  clumsy  hands.  The  best 
talents,  enriched  by  all  the  treasures  of  learning  and  sci- 
ence, can  find  ample  employment  for  all  their  resources 
in  this  important  part  of  a  Superintendent's  work  with 
the  teachers. 

Lastly,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  conscientious — to  speak  the 
truth,  to  act  the  truth,  to  live  the  truth,  in  order  to  com- 
municate by  example  the  only  basis  of  a  good  moral 
character.  There  is  that  in  the  heart  of  childhood  that 
responds  to  the  same  quality  in  another.  Everything 
noble  and  generous,  as  well  as  everything  base  and  selfish 
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in  a  Superintendent,  may  awaken  an  echo  in  the  hearti 
of  his  scholars.  He  must  be  true^  not  because  it  is  the 
best  policy^  or  because  it  may  be  rewarded^  but  because 
it  is  right  His  duties  demand  it.  He  is  to  be  held  in 
some  measure  responsible  for  the  condition  of  eveiy 
school.  The  duties  of  the  office  are  difficult  as  well  as 
important.  He  is  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  in  which  interests  of  great  magnitude  are  in- 
volved. He  is  the  teachers'  official  Mend  and  adviser,  to 
whom  they  may  freely  state  their  trials  and  difficulties, 
their  points  of  conscious  weakness  or  strength,  and  from 
whom  they  may  receive  judicious  and  timely  connseL 
He  is  the  children's  friend.  He  may  speak  to  them  with 
interest  and  profit,  provided  he  is  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  the  requisite  tact,  fertility  and  felicity  of  illustration 
to  take  advantage  of  passing  events  or  exercises  in  the 
school-room. 

He  must  not  only  feel  toward  all  the  pupils,  but  make 
them  also  feel  it,  that  he  is  their  personal  friend— that  he 
loves  them  personally.  His  criticisms,  whatever  thej 
may  be,  will  all  be,  not  of  a  destructive  but  constructive 
influence — ^not  depressing  and  humiliating,  but  guiding, 
inspiring  and  warming  in  their  style  and  tone. 

From  under  such  searching,  kindling  treatment  a  mind 
of  good  quality  for  power,  and  responsive  to  it  in  its 
moods  of  feeling,  must  come  forth  in  the  end  like  gold 
from  a  furnace,  seven  times  purified,  bright  and  beautifol* 
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HOW  WORDS  ARE  MADE. 

BY  PROF.  HSKBY  5.  DAT,  OF  TALE  COLLEGE,  CONN. 

A  deaf-mate  was  once  asked  by  his  teaefaer  why  he 
had.  done  as  he  had,  and  was  unable  to  give  the  reason. 
Afterwards  in  narrating  the  circumstance  he  wrote: 
^^y  teacher  wherefored  me  and  i  could  not  because.'' 

That  deaf-mute,  we  must  at  once  admit,  had  a  true 
genius  for  language  makings  There  were  no  words  in  the 
English  vocabulary  to  express  just  what  he  wanted  to  ex*- 
press;  and  he  made  two  new  words  which  expressed 
his  meaning  exactly,  and  which  no  person  understanding 
the  English  language  could  misunderstand.  True,  there 
is  no  rule  in  English  grammar  which  could  have  guided 
him  or  which  even  could  justify  him,  for  in  English  we  do 
not  as  a  rule  make  verbs  out  of  conjunctions.  Yet  he  was 
governed  by  a  higher  law,  by  the  true,  natural  instinct  of 
word-making,  working  under  its  own  law.  He  took  a 
word,  which  he  and  they  to  whom  he  wrot«  alike  under- 
stood— wherefore.  That  word  signified  the  same  to  him 
and  to  them.  In  using  it  as  the  material  out  of  which 
to  make  a  new  word  which  he  and  they  should  under- 
stand alike,  he  retained  the  same  general  significance ; 
but  he  modified  it  to  indicate  the  new  use  he  was  to 
make  of  it  by  uniting  with  it  something  difierent — some- 
thing which  had  not  been  united  with  it  before.  Yet  this 
new  element,  this  different  thing  which  he  added  aad  by 
which  he  made  a  different  word,  different  in  form  and 
different  in  meaning,  was  an  old  element,  understood 
alike  by  himself  and  by  those  to  whom  he  wrote.  By 
adding  a  well-known  sign  of  inflection,  he  made  a  new 
verb  out  of  an  old  coi\junction. 

We  do  not  now  in  English  make  verbs  out  of  coigunc- 
tions  freely;  yet  nothing  in  the  nature  of  word-making 
forbids.  Every  one  recognizes  a  kind  of  legitimateness, 
lawfulness  in  the  deaf-mute's  word  creation.  We  do,  how- 
ever, make  verbs  freely  out  of  nouns.  We  say,  ^^  sanded 
the  floor,"  ^bridged  the  river,"  ''aired  the  room."  We 
sometimes,  indeed,  use  some  other  verb  sign  than  a  mere 

element  of  inflection.    If  we  wish  to  make  a  verb  lErom 
2 
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the  nonn  lerkgih^  we  add  the  verbal  rafSz  an,  lenffth-en.  Str 
we  add  ize  to  the  noun  revolution  to  form  the  verb  rw 
olution-ize  /  or  nse  a  verbal  prefix,  as  in  heclond^  encir- 
cle ;  Or  we  make  aome  change  in  the  interior  form  of  the 
word.  Dip  and  deep,^  for  example,  are  primitively.the 
same.  Still  farther :  the  mode  of  using  the  word  of  itself 
indicates,  in  many  cases,  no  change  in  the  form,  whether 
the  word  is  a  verb  or  a  noun.  Because,  in  the  deaf-mate'a 
«se  of  it,  is  as  tmly  a  verb  as  wherefored.  The  principle 
of  parsing  in  grammar  is,  that  not  the  fonn  of  the  word 
but  the  nse  made  of  it  indicates  what  part  of  speech  it  is, 
whether  a  nonn,  an  adjective,  a  verb,  etc. 

We  do  not  now  in  English  very  freely  make  verbs  of 
adjectives  except  by  a  proper  verbal  affix.  Yet  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  language,  this  was  done  with  little 
restriction,  simply  by  adding  a  sign  of  verbal  inflection. 
Thus,  Wycliffe  has  the  verbs  niched,  meeheih,  fatted,  low- 
eth,  from  the  adjectives  m^A,  meek,  fat,  low. 

In  the  same  way,  verbs  may  be  made  of  pronouns  and 
other  parts  of  speech.  Thus  in  Ooke's  insulting  addrese 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh :  **  I  thou  thee." 

The  principle  is,  indeed,  universal,  that  words,  whether 
nouns  or  other  parts  of  speech,  may  be  employed  {txr 
other  grammatical  uses,  and  so  new  words  be  formed.  It 
is  usage  only  that  places  restrictions  on  such  word-con- 
versions,  or  word-creations. 

Besides  these  more  familiar  modes  of  forming  new 
words  from  existing  stems  by  prefixes,  suflbces,  intenuil 
changes,  and  by  change  in  use,  indicated  by  the  form  of  the 
sentence,  there  is  another  mode  which  is  not  infrequent, 
but  which  has  been  less  recognized.  It  more  strikingly 
illustrates  the  governing  principle  of  all  word  formation. 
There  are  many  pairs  and  groups  of  words  in  our  lan- 
guage, of  which  the  several  words  in  each  respective  pur 
or  group  were  originally  the  same  word,  having  the  same 
orthography  and  the  same  meaning,  but  in  the  progress 
of  the  language  have  assumed  a  different  orthography 
and  a  different  meaning.  Thus  there  was  in  our  language 
the  word  wiht,  signifying  generally,  what  has  come  io  h 
as  a  living  creature  or  an  inanimate  thing,  being  of  the 
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ttme  origin  with  our  word  to  wax^  but  without  the  modif 
tying  suffix  #,  in  this  word,  and  with  the  suffix  ^  signifying 
result  or  product  This  word  toiht  has  passed  into  two 
forms  with  different  meanings ;  as  a^ri^ht,  a  living  crea* 
ture,  and  whilt  a  thing.  So  diurnal  mxkdjoumal  are  from 
the  same  Latin  word.  Diurnal  ie^  humor  and  humane 
eJcUrt  «nd  shirt,  screw  and  shrew^  to  and  too^  of  and  o/Fy 
are  other  instances  of  the  same  process  of  word^formatiom 
so  common  and  extensive  in  our  language.  This  process 
is  constantly  going  on  multiplying  words  in  our  vocabu- 
lary. It  may  be — ^it  generally  is  at  first — provincial ;  but 
the  change  is  accepted  as  legitimate  and  ultimately  be* 
comes  established.  In  America,  thus,  we  more  commonly 
distinguish  by  the  spelling  the  verb  passed  from  the  ad^ 
jectivej[?M^;  we  say/^he  has />aMtf(2  bis  prime ;"  but^^the- 
past  year."  hk  England  this  distinction  is  not  so  gen* 
erally  accepted,  yet  there  is  every  probability  of  its  final 
prevalence. 

These  glimspes  of  Om  wonderful  process  by  which  lam 
guage  is  ever  changing  and  growing  will  suffice  to  satasfy 
us  as  to  the  great  governing  law  in  all  speech — origina- 
tion and  progress.  There  is  a  law  which  governs  the  I6r« 
mation  of  words  as  truly  as  there  is  a  law  which' go veras 
the  fonnatioa  of  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  to  which  the 
production  and  growth  <^  every  word  in  form  and  in  sig- 
nificance as  of  every  leaf^  is  subject.  We  can  account  for- 
anomalies  in  words,  for  the  appearance  of  words  which 
seem  irregular  in  form  or  in  significance,  as  easily,  as- we 
can  for  leaves  which  seem  to  us  to  be  irregular  in  shape,, 
in  color,  or  in  function.  Language  is  not  of  hap-hazard 
origin,  but  under  the  guidance  of  fixed  law. 

This  law  is  the  governing  principle  of  all  thought.  It 
is  scientifically  known  as  the  law  of  the  same  and  the  dif- 
ferent No  word  can  come  to  be,  except  as  it  is  identi- 
fied by  him  who  introduces  it  and  by  him  to  whom  he 
addresses  it  as  with  some  thought.  If  -wholly  a  new 
word,  this  identification  is  through  some  property  of  the 
object  expressed  by  it,  some  quality  or  some  effect  iden- 
tified by  speaker  and  hearer  alike,  or  through  some  con- 
dition or  relation  that  is  the  same  to  both.    Ifi  it  be  not 
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wholly  a  new  word  but  a  derivatire,  tken  the  original 
item  is  identified  with  a  certain  meaning  by  both  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer,  and  the  modification  is  effected 
by  the  incorporation  with  the  stem  of  some  element  aim 
Identified  by  both  parties,  which  incorporation  makeg  tlie 
new  word,  different  in  form,  different  in  meaning. 

This  great  law  of  word-formation  is  simple ;  indeed  so 
simple  that  its  annonncement  will  seem  perhaps  as  of  no 
accotrnt  and  unworthy  of  regard.  But  like  the  equally 
simple  law  of  universal  gravitation,  its  significance  and 
value  grow  ev^  in  the  estimation  of  the  careful  stadent 
of  language  as  he  applies  it  in  his  investigations,  and 
draw  forth  his  admiration  at  its  sway  and  potency  in 
every  step  of  his  progress.  Like  the  law  of  Newton  it 
sweeps  away  the  ten  thousand  fanciful  and  baseless  theo* 
ries  about  language  and  its  changes,  and  pots  upon  ns  the 
only  true,  rational  and  successful  method  of  study.  From 
its  application  to  the  phenomena  of  speech,  the  progress 
of  linguistic  study  henceforth  may  be  anticipatcnl  as  rapid 
and  sure.  It  will  guide  as  to  rational  theories  of  the  na- 
ture of  language,  of  the  origination  of  dialects,  of  the  af- 
finities of  dialects^  of  the  change  that  must  ever  be  roing 
on  in  every  living  dialect,  and  the  legitimate  conditions 
of  every  proposed  innovation  in  the  spelling  or  use  of 
words. 
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THE  ASTEROIDS,  OB  MINOK  PLANETS, 

BT  PROF£SSOR  PAKIEL  KIRKWOOD,  Lt.  D. 

The  recent  progress  of  discovery  in  the  zone  of  aster- 
oids between  Mars  and  Jupiter  has  been  very  remarka** 
ble.  The  number  of  these  bodies  now  known  is  no  less 
than  103 ;  S  having  been  detected  within  seven  months  of 
the  present  year.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  discov- 
eries made  since  Jamiary  1st,  1866 : 
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ON 


87 
88 
89 
SO 
91 

e2 

93 

96 

96 

97 

D8 

99 

100 

101 
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103 


Sylvia . . . 
Thwbe  . . 
Julia  . 
Autiope.. 
Aegfna..  . 
Unaina,. . 
Minervic. 
Aurora..  . 
Arethusa. 
Aegle .  . . 
Clotho.  . . 
lanthe.  . . 


I18SS— Jan.4  .. 
I  May  17.. 

;  June  15 

Au^.  6  . 

Oct,  1  .. 

Nov.  4.. . 
1867-^ uly  7... 

Aug.  24. 

Sept.  6 

Nov.  23. 
1868— Feb.  17. 

Feb.  18. 

April  18. 

May  28 

July  11.  . 
i  July  15... 
!  Aug.  23. 

I Sept.  5 


BY 


AT 


Peters 


Tietjeo 

Pogson 

C.  H.  F.  Peters 

Stephan 

Luther 

BorelH   

i\  H.  F. 

WatBOu. 

Watson 

I^ither 

Coggia 

Tempel. 

Kj»  1i«  r. 

BorelU 

Watson. 

Wateon 

C.  H.  F.  Peters 

Watson 


Petei-8 


... 


Berlin. 

Madras. 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Bilk. 

Marseilles. 

Clinton. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Bilk. 

Marseilles. 

Marseilles. 

Clinton. 

Marseilles. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Clinton. 

Ar\i\  Arbor. 


It  is  not  proposed  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the 
different  members  of  this  planetary  cluster.  A  brief 
summary^  however,  of  the  principal  facts  known  in  re- 
gard to  them  may  not  be  destitute  of  interest. 

1st.  The  only  members  of  the  group  ever  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  are  Vesta  and  Ceres.  The  former  sometimes 
appears  as  a  star  of  the  6th  magnitude,  when  it  may  be 
easily  seen  without  optical  aid.  The  latter,  though  con- 
siderably fainter,  has  been  likewise  so  observed;  only, 
however,  under  favorable  circumstances. 

2d.  The  diameters  of  these  bodies  are  too  small  to  b^ 
determined  by  actual  measurement.*  Knowing,  how- 
ever, their  true  distances  and  apparent  magnitudes,  a 


*The  meHsurements  of  <'erc8,  Pallas,  Juno  and  Vesta,  b^*  Schrocter  and  othen, 
an  now  considBrod  erroneous. 
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probable  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their  rsal  dimensioiu. 
In  this  way  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  diameter  of 
Vesta,  the  brightest,  is  about  300  miles,  and  that  of  £a- 
nomia,  perhaps  the  smallest  yet  detected,  about  12  miles. 
It  would,  therefore,  take  nearly  three  million  such  planeti 
as  the  latter  to  form  a  globe  as  large  as  the  earth.  I^ 
moreover,  the  mean  density  of  the  asteroids  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  earth,  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  if  tranrfened 
to  the  surface  of  such  a  planet,  would  weigh  no  moie 
than  one*fourth  of  a  pound. 

3d.  Dr.  Olbers  regarded  the  asteroids  as  fragments  of 
a  single  exploded  planet — a  theory  which  has  been  favor- 
ably received  by  many  eminent  astronomers.  Let  qb 
briefly  inquire  whether  recent  discoveries  either  confirm 
or  disprove  this  celebrated  hypothesis. 

Granting  the  possibility  of  a  planet's  explosion  and  the 
permanent  separation  of  its  parts  into  distinct  planetnles, 
the  orbits  of  the  resulting  fragments  must  all  pass 
through  the  point  at  which  the  catastrophe  occurred. 
Now  the  mean  distance  of  Flora,  the  innermost  member 
of  the  group  ,  is  202,000,000,  miles ;  that  of  Sylvia,  the  re- 
mote, 321,000,000.  The  breadth  of  the  zone  is  conse- 
quently greater  than  the  entire  intervals  "between  the 
orbits  of*  Mercury  and  Mars.  Moreover,  the  perihelion 
distance  of  Sylvia  exceeds  the  aphelion  distance  of  Ha^ 
monia  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  intervals  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  the  earth.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  hypothesis  of  Olbers  has  lost  all  claim  to  prob- 
ability. 

4th.  Tlie  orbids  most  nearly  coincident  are  those  of 
Fides,  Maia,  Cly tie  and  Frigga ;  indeed  the  elements  of 
the  two  latter  are  almost  identical.  Hence  at  some  Ai- 
ture  epoch  these  members  of  the  cluster  must  approach 
extremely  near  to  each  other ;— possibly  so  near  as  to  be 
held  together  by  their  mutual  attraction  as  a  binaij 
system. 
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WHAT  THE  MAPLB  SAID. 

Twas  a  sweet,  quiet  eveniAg,  when  weary  and  lone, 

I  walked  through  the  shadows,  to  ponder  and  dream. 
Hy  spirit  was  sad,  for  life's  changeful  seenes 

Were  sketches  from  doadland,  with  few  sunny  prreens. 
While  the  soft  light  was  fading,  the  whi§9»ering  breese 

Seemed  eommuning  with  spirits  that  dwell  in  the  trees; 
And  when  a  tall  maple  its  dark  branches  swayed, 

A  Toioe  seemed  to  whisper,  *'  Be  not  af^d.*^ 
It  spoke  like  a  fWend,  with  tones  low  end  sweet. 

Saying,  **  Weary  one,  rest  in  this  lovely  retreat 
Then,  sweeter  than  faries  in  dreamland  or  sod>i;, 

It  whispered,  '"Be  patient,  he  faithful,  be  strong; 
/stand  here  securely  while  men  pass  away. 

For  swiftly,  ah,  swiftly,  they  sink  in  deeay. 
The  red  humerus  fire,  with  the  song  that  he  sung, 

While  the  panther's  wild  scream  throagh  the  solitude  rung ; 
The  tall,  dark-browed  warrior,  that  here  in  my  shade. 

Wooed  and  won  the  deep  love  of  the  wild  forest  maid ; 
The  couooil  of  death,  where  the  pale  captive's  cty 

Was  stifled  by  billows  of  flame  rising  high ; 
All — all  have  gone  by  ere  I  have  grown  old, — 

They  have  faded  from  earth  like  a  *  tale  that  is  told.' 
Thy  day,  too,  is  passing,  its  labors  begun, 

Tet  much  must  thou  toil  ere  its  mission  is  done. 
Then,  faint  one,  be  strong,  for  thy  life  soon  will  dose, 

And  thy  sorrows  lie  hushed  in  eternal  ropose. 
Though  fierce  winds  howl  round  thee,  and  sad  tempests  beat. 

They  but  drive  thee  more  swiftly  to  rest  pure  and  sweet 
Then  bravely  toll  on  and  fulfill  thy  proud  tru^t, 

For  thou  and  the  maple  must  crumble  to  du$t'^ 

LUTX  TiODA. 

JBuroi  Academy^  IndiancL 
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OFFICUl  DEPARTMENT. 


^» 


Dkpartment  of  Public  Instruction, 

OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT, 

Indianapolis^  Nov*  6, 1868. 


Appeal 
of 


A  vs.  B.  ) 

from  the  Examiner^ 

County.        y 


On  the  14th  day  <rf  September,  1868,  the  Examiner  of 

County  revoked  the  license  given  B.  on  the  27th  day  of  October, 
1866,  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  said  county  for  the  term  of  two  year?, 
assigning  as  a  reason  therefor  ^^  Immorality,  incompetency  and  gen- 
eral neglect  of  the  business  of  the  school.*' 

On  the  l5th  day  of  September  an  appeal  was  taken  by 7.  from  th& 
deoison  of  the  Examiner  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrao- 
tion.  Papers  showing  the  proceedings  in  the  case  were  properly  made 
out  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent. 

Due  notice  having  been  given  both  parties,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  gave  each  a  full  and  sufficient  hearing,  both  by  hifl 
own  statement  and  the  presentation  of  witnesses.  The  evidence 
adduced  on  the  part  of  the  complainant,  was  to  the  effect  that  B. 
had  been  heard  on  no  occasion  to  use  the  word  *'By  God,"  apparent- 
ly profanely,  but  witness  could  not  tell  in  what  connection  they  were 
msed.  One  witness  by  personal  observation  while  visiting  his  scbool 
oonndered  the  order  bad  as  indicated  by  students  talking,  whisper- 
ing and  passing  notes.  One  witness  had  heard  him  say  while  drill- 
ng  the  *Tighting  Boys  in  Blue,"  **Why  in  Hell  do  you  not  g<bX  iito 
line.'*  He  was  also  reported  to  have  spoken  disrespectfully  of  ladies, 
but  witness's  information  was  from  rumor.  Said  B.  was  also  known 
to  have  frequently  whispered  in  the  church  choirs  in  both  the  Meth- 
odist and  Presbyterian  churches,  and  sometimes  passed  notes  writ- 
ten on  the  fly  leaves  of  books,  to  the  annoyance  of  church  members. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  well  shown  that  when  the  said  B.  had 
been  accused  of  neglect  of  duty  in  his  school  on  compiunts  of  child- 
ren, and  examination  had  been  made  of  the  case»  of  complsint  be 
had  been  uniformly  acquitted.    The  school  property  had  been  well 
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preserved  by  bim,  botb  iDdt)ord  and  out.  Hih  Bohoolrooms  were 
kept  in  more  than  usually  eleitant  order.  HIh  racoera  as  a  teacber 
was  about  an  average.  He  was  not  tt.sually  known  to  use,  or  hus- 
pected  of  using,  profane  language.  Wben  be  whispered  or  talked 
in  chureb  it  was  osuully  between  tbe  bells  lefore  ihc  sevice  beguDf 
and  wben  otbewise  is  wns  not  of  a  eharacfer  that  most  persons 
would  consider  disorderly.  lie  was  considered  a  frank,  honest,  and 
honorable  man.  He  was  a  regul.ir  Sabbath  School  teacher,  in  good 
standing  with  bis  class  and  superintendent— was  a  regular  attendant 
of  religious  worship,  and  participited  a(^ceptably  in  tbe  Presbyte- 
rian and  Metbodist  choirs.  He  was  believed  to  be  an  efficient  teaober, 
regular  and  industriou^i  in  hut  habits,  a  reader  nf  educational  periodi- 
cals, and  showed  a  laudable  desire  to  keep  informed  on  profei»sion- 
al  matters. 

From  tbia  evidence  tbe  Superintendent^  wbtle  he  higbly  commend:* 
the  interest  of  the  Examiner  in  guarding  the  moral  character  of  our 
Tonth  from  tbe  influenoe  of  improper  conversation  and  example, 
Wh  wbile  in  and  out  of  school,  feels  in  summing  it  up  upon  its 
evident  merits,  tbat  ju.stice  to  tbe  said  B.  requires  him  to  decide, 
that  while  some  of  bia  indiHcretions  merit  admonition  and  cvei^ 
reprimand,  they  are  not  of  a  character  sufficiently  ||rave  to  warrant 
the  revocation  of  his  license  to  teach. 

The  Superintendent  tberefore  re^^tores  him  to  tbe  rights  and  priv- 
ileges given  bim  by  bis  license  of  October  27th,  1866,  and  reverses  tbe 
deciMion  of  tbe  Examiner  in  revoking  his  liceu^e. 


NOTICE  TO  APPLICANTS  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

BY  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

During  tbe  meetings  of  tbe  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Rioh- 
uondj  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  candidates  for  State  Certifi* 
eates  to  bave  tbeir  examinations,  provided  as  many  an  five  shall  ap- 
l4y-  A  meeting  of  the  Examining  Committee  is  called  at  9  o'clock^ 
Dec.  29th.    All  applications  should  be  made  by  tbat  data. 


The  SniTerintendent  of  Public  Instruction  desires  Superintendents 
of  graded  schools  to  send  him  copies  of  their  Schedule  of  Study. — 
He  especially  wishes  those  of  city  schools. 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


-•-•- 


BUSINESS  NOTICE. 

In  the  October  namber  of  the  Joitrnal  we  requested  that  iB 
matter  intended  for  insertion  as  reading  matter  should  be  sent  to 
Bloom ington  and  not  to  Indianapolis.  Some  having  failed  ti 
comply,  we  here  repeat  that  request.  We  ^rther  request  that  oir 
exchanges  be  sent  to  Bloomington.  Exchanges,  please  observe  and 
oblige. 

2.  As  the  Journal  usually  goes  to  press  ^m  the  20th  to  tki 
22d  of  the  month,  matter  should  not  be  sent  later  than  the  lOdk,  if 
it  is  desired  that  it  should  appear  in  the  next  issue.  Friends,  jAtut 
observe  the  above,  and  prevent  disappointment. 


THE  SUPERINTENDBNCY. 

The  office  of  Public  Instruction  has  changed  hands  ainoe  our  Uai 
writing.  The  writer  resigned  the  office  on  the  seventeenth  of  Octo- 
ber, and  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs  elected  on  the  thirteenth,  was  appoisted 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  This  unexpired  term  continues  until  the 
fifteenth  of  March,  1869. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr.  Hobbs  has  accepted  the 
appointment  and  entered  upon  duty.  Our  pleasure  in  this  arises  from 
our  belief  in  his  fitness  for  the  position.  When  Mr.  H.  was  nominated 
to  this  office,  we  said  through  the  Journal  that  *'it  was  with  leJ 
pleasure  that  we  announced  his  nomination."  Our  pleasure  aroft 
then  as  now  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  from  our  belief  in  ^ 
fitness,  and,  without  desire  to  eulogize,  we  would  say  eminent  fitaesi 
for  the  position.  His  long,  faithful,  and  efficient  service  tf  •• 
educator  warrants  this  belief. 

His  term  of  office  for  which  he  was  elected,  as  intimated  abon, 
will  not  commence  until  March  15,  1869;  which  term  oontiniiei 
two  years. 

In  this  oonneotion  we  desire  to  submit  the  thought  that  the  lem 
of  office  is  too  short.  Resting  our  judgment  on  experience,  we  art 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  four  yeais.    The  field  is  W 
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iride  mnd  the  labor  too  oomplioated  to  permit  the  poeBibility  of 
oluuige  at  the  end  oitwo  years.    It  is  well  known  to  erery  Superin- 
tendent who  has  held  the  offioe  two  terms,  t.  e.  four  years,  that  the 
last  two  years  were  worth  to  the  State  a  heavy  per  cent  more  than 
the  first  two. 

We,  therefore,  submit  whether  the  constitutional  provision  which 
limits  a  term  of  this  office  to  two  years,  ought  not  to  be  so  changed  as 
to  allow  terms  of  four  years.  We  commend  this  thought  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  who  are  seeking  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
mmmber. 


THE  JOURNAL  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

Our  readers  well  know  that  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
many  promises.  We  have  preferred  to  let  our  work  speak  for  itself. 
So  we  prefer  now.  Hence  we  propose  only  a  few  points  in  this 
connection : 

1.  That  at  the  close  of  last  year  we  stated  that  it  was  oar  purpose 
to  try  to  make  the  JotfBNAL  worthy  of  the  great  cause  it  serves. 
Waiving  any  appeal  to  our  own  judgment,  the  abundant  testimonials 
in  oar  po&^ession  from  prominent  educators,  from  teachers  institutee 
and  associations,  and  from  newspaper  editorials  in  this  and  other 
States,  induce  the  pleasing  belief  that  our  promii^e  has  not  been  void. 

2.  We  think  we  may  modestly  repeat  the  same  promise  for  next 
year.  We  feel  the  more  encouraged  to  make  this  promise  because, 
first,  we  are  in  a  i)osition  where  we  can  command  much  more  time 
for  the  JotJRNAL  than  at  any  period  within  the  la&t  four  years.  In 
the  office  of  Public  Instruction  there  come  no  vacations  from  the  first 
day  of  January  to  the  thirty  first  of  December ;  to  the  teacher  they 
come  weekly,  quarterly  and  annually.  Second,  because  of  the  many 
words  of  commendation  from  educators  representing  the  various 
grades  and  departments  in  our  system.  Third,  and  last,  because  of 
the  flattering  list  of  able  contri||utor8  promised  for  next  year.  This 
last  is  gratifying  to  us  in  a  high  degree,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  the 
same  to  our  readers,  giving  them  pledge  of  a  variety,  experience  and 
ability  never  promised  before  in  the  history  of  the  Journal. 

Believing  that  our  readers  would  like  to  know  who  these  are,  and 
hoping  our  contributors  will  pardon  this  publicity,  we  present  the 
names  of  some : 

FROM  OTHER  STATES  : 

Rev.  E.  O.  Haven,  D.  D.,  President  Michigan  University ;  John 
8.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  Prineipal,  State  Normal  School,  New  Jersey;  Prof. 
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Wm.  Phelps,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Mianesota ;  MisS.  J. 
Titiiatius,  Normal  Sehool,  Minneiiota;  Pro£  Hemry  N.  B^,  lale 
College,  Conn. ;  Prof.  A.  K.  BenteD,  Alliaooe  Utiiveraity,  0.;  Pnf. 
Tkonias  W.  Harvey,  Superintendeot  Paineaville  Schools,  0. 

OUR  state: 

Atbury  Vkivernty^  Preset  Thos.  Bowman,  Prof.  J.  A.  Reubek, 
Prof.  Joseph  Tingley. 

State  Ukiversity:  Prest  Cyrus  Nutt,  Prof.  T.  A.  Wilie,  Pruf- 
Richard  Owen,  Prof.  C.  M.  Dodd,  Prof.  Daniel  Kirkwood,  Prof.  £. 
Ballantinc,  Prof.  E.  Maiquis. 

Hanover  College :    Pres't  G.  D.  Archibald. 

N.  W.  C.  Unicersdty:    Prof  S.  K.  Hoshour. 

Splceland  Acadf^iy :  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Morgan,  and  Prof  Claritfon 
Davis,  (both  Ex -Professors  of  Earlham  College). 

S<ilem  Academy :    Prof.  James  G.  May. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  Superinteudent  of  Public  Instruction ;  J.  M. 
Olcott,  Supeiintendent  Terre  Haute  Schools ;  A.  M.  Qow,  SnperiD- 
tendent  EvansvilJe  Schools  ;  E.  P.  Colo,  Su{>erintendent  BIoomiDg- 
ton  Schools ;  Hamilton  8.  McRca,  Superintendent  Muncie  Schools; 
J.  C.  Bidpath,  Superintendent  Lawrenceburgh  SchooU;  £.  H.  Sta- 
iey,  Superintendent  Frankfort  Schools;  B.  F.  Brewingtoo,  Super- 
intendent Vevay  School^ ;  D.  E.  Hunter,  Superintendent  Pen 
Schools ;  and  others  whose  promises  are  conditioned  by  time  and 
duties. 

Without  boasting,  we  think  here  \&  a  list  of  names  reprefceatiDg 
learning,  experience  and  ability  sufficient  to  grace  any  magazine  in 
the  country.  Here  are  several  names  which  are  conceded  to  occopf 
a  position  among  the  first  in  our  profession  in  the  United  States.— 
8ume  of  these  promise  one  article  only,  others  several,  and  still 
others  a  .series. 

Some  of  the  subjects  proposed  to  lie  discussed,  are.  Teaching  Eng- 
lish Grammar ;  Prizes  in  Schools ;  Natural  Science  in  Public  Schook; 
Structure  of  the  English  Lauguage ;  English  Etymology ;  English 
Orthography ;  Methods  of  Studying  German,  and  Advantages  of  the 
Same  ;  Greek  in  Colleges  and  in  the  Public  School.s ;  The  Ancient 
Classics  as  Aidj$  in  Studying  the  English ;  Geology  of  Indiana;  and 
Biographical  Sketches  of  several  of  Indiana's  prominent  and  deceased 
educators. 

Added  to  the  above  we  are  pleased  to  be  ible  to  inform  Exaraincn 
and  Trustees  that  Superintendent  Hobbs  will  use  the  Official  Depart- 
ment for  the  publication  of  his  opinion.^  decisions,  oircular?,  tnd 
other  matters  pertaining  to  his  office  and  the  interests  of  the  schools 
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Tbifl  department  has  been  liighly  valued  by  school  officers  within  the 
last  few  year^,  and  w<)  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  equally  val- 
uable for  the  year  to  come. 

In  conclusion,  we  sincerel}'  thank  yon,  friends  und  readers,  for 
your  aid  in  circulating  the  Journal,  and  furnishing  matter  for  ics 
columns,  and  especially  for  your  charity  which  has  enabled  you  to 
treat  faults  and  fkilures  with  becoming  leniency.  Allow  uh  to  nsk 
the  continuance  of  your  patronage  and  good  will  for  the  future. — 
Further,  allow  us  to  ask  you  to  write,  young  and  old.  experienced 
and  inexperienced.  Notwithstanding  the  large  li^t  of  contributors 
named  above,  we  will  most  likely  be  able  to  make  room  for  your  pro- 
duction, if  worthy,  and  if  not  worthy  we  will  candidly  tell  yuu,  sug* 
gesting.  so  fur  as  we  are  able,  the  means  of  improvement. 

And  now  nn  another  golden  cycle  of  time  will  have  boon  completed 
ere  we  speak  to  one  another  again,  and  a^s  this  cycle  marks  another 
year  in  our  lives,  my  sincere  hope  is  that  we  each  are  not  only  one 
year  older,  but  one  year  wiser,  belter  and  nobler  than  ever  befi)rc. 
May  a  Beneficent  Providence  grant  that  this  mny  be  so  in  the  ca^e  of 
every  one. 

A  hapny  new  year  to  each,  and  a  happy  and  useful  life  to  uU. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Prom  Indiana  State  University,  for  the  Month  of  October,  1868. 


Mean  Temperature,        .        -        -        .        - 

51^62 

Maximum  Temperature,        (2d  und  7th)    - 

73^00 

Minimum  Temperature,        (9th) 

27°.50 

Warmest  Day,                       (2d) 

64^33 

Coldest  Day,                          (17th) 

3SM3 

Barometer,  Mean  Height. 

29.?41  in. 

Highest,             (17th) 

29.739  in. 

*'          Lowest,               (7th)      - 

28.904  in. 

Relative  Humidity,    (1. 00  denotes  complete  satu 

• 

ration  of  the  air)         -        -        -        - 

.70 

Amount  of  rain,  (for  the  latter  half  of  the  uionth) 

0.25  in. 

Cluudiness,  (10  denotes  complete  obscuration) 

45 

Velocity  of  Wind  per  hour,  (Robinson's  Ano 

- 

mometer) 

2.05 

Prevailing  Winds,  South. 

D. 

LARitABKS  MoKCMENT.— Prof.  Phillip  Gillctt,  of  Jack  Hiuv .lie, 
III,  linB  wnt  the  first  contribution,  (910.)  to  the  Latralec  Monu- 
ment fund. 
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INSTITUTES. 

The  Clioton  county  Normal  Institate  was  in  seoion  three  weeks, 
enrolling  58  names.  Instructors,  A.  C.  Shortrldge,  E.  N.  Boles,  J. 
H.  Brown,  and  T.  J.  Amientrout — E.  H.  Staley,  Saperintendeot 
Evening  lecturers,  by  A.  C.  Shortridge,  and  B.  C.  Hobbs. 

Lake  oouBty  Institute  held  at  Crown  Point  enrolled  70  names. 
Instruction  was  given  in  all  the  common  school  branches.  iDteresi 
reported  good. 

Grant  county  Infititute  held  at  Marion  enrolled  80  names.  In- 
structors, Cyrus  Smith,  R,  S.  Gregory,  A.  H.  Harrite ;  Examiner 
Harvey,  Superintendent     A  County  Association  was  organised. 

Fulton  county  Institute  held  at  Rochester,  opening  September 
28th,  enrolled  60  names.  Instructors,  Cyrus  Smith,  W.  H.  Banta, 
and  Prof.  Green.  This  was  pronounced  the  best  Institute  ever  held 
in  the  county. 

Madison  county  Institute,  opening  October  5th,  at  Anderson,  es- 
rolled  abent  100  names.  Prof.  Kidd  gave  instruction  in  elocntioD ; 
Examiner  Stone,  Superintendent. 

Porter  county  Institute,  opening  October  19th,  enrolled  75  names. 
Instructors,  A.  Wilcox,  Hiram  Hadley,  Mr.  McTetrick,  Kate  Cum- 
merford,  and  Cyrus  Smith.  The  exercises  were  pronounced  higbly 
interesting  and  valuable. 

Randolph  county  enrolled  50  names ;  Elkhart,  80. 

The  teaching  in  most  of  these  was  believed  to  contain  more  of  the 
normal  methods  than  is  usual. 

Good  lists  of  subscriptions  to  the  Journal  were  sent  from  most  of 
these.  Many  thanks  to  the  friend  or  friends  who  thus  presented  the 
claims  of  the  Journal. 

Examiner  Dakin,  of  Tippecanoe  county,  informs  us  that  his  bati- 
tute  will  open  December  2l8t,  in  Lafayette. 

Tobacco.— Since  the  days  or  king  James*  *^  Counter  Blaut  agmsi 
3b6acco,"  this  precious  pest  has  fared  rather  badly.  In  each  of 
three  copies  of  school-rules  now  on  our  table  we  ftnd  a  counterblast 
These  are  the  Zionsville,  Attica,  and  Clinton  county  rules,  lespeot- 
ively. 

Zionsville  says,  **  The  use  of  toUncco  on  the  premises  is  strictly  for- 
bidden.*' Attica  says,  "No  teacher  or  pupil  will  be  allowed  to 
use  tobacco  in  school  hours,  nor  in  or  about  the  school  buildiDg' 
Clinton  county  si^s,  "  The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  withia  the 
school  houFC  is  strictly  prohibited." 
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Thus  tbe  war  goes  on.  Let  it  continue  until  it  becomes  a  genuine 
enisade,  ultimsting,  if  it  may,  in  tbe  complete  abolition  of  one  of  tbe 
preralent  CTils  of  oar  times. 

Tuition  RsYsmiE. — ^Tbe  amount  of  tuition  revenue  apportioned 
for  fiscal  year  ending  October  16th,  was  91,41 4,fn5  02.  Tbis  does  not 
include  tbe  Congref^sional  reyenue,  or  revenue  arising  from  the 
Congressional  fnnd.  Tbe  amonnt  from  this  source  was,  yc^r  before 
last,  $152,086  10  ;  for  the  year  just  closed,  it  will  not  be  less,  but  may 
be  more.  Adding  tbis  sum,  the  aggregate  apportionment  for  tbe  year 
is  $1,566,701  12.  The  amount  for  tbe  year  ending  October  15,  '67 
was  91,477,462  54,  giving  tbe  handsome  gain  of  989,238  58. 

YoUNQ  Ladibs  in  CoLLSac— a  short  time  since  twenty-three 
yonng  ladies  asked  to  be  admitted  as  students  into  Wabash  College, 
at  Crawfordsville,  in  tbis  State.  But  after  due  consultation  the 
Faculty  informed  them  that  they,  (tbe  Faculty,)  were  not  author- 
ized by  the  powers  conferred  to  admit  them.  They  were  conse- 
quently excluded.  The  young  ladies,  or  their  ^ends,  may  choose  to 
take  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  namely  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or 
to  the  Legislature ;  to  tbe  former  asking  an  amendment  of  tbe 
By-Laws,  or  to  tbe  latter,  asking  an  amendment  to  tbe  Charter. 

Normal  Instruction.— Prof.  James  G.  May,  of  Salem,  has  bad 
for  the  current  term  a  normal  class  nambering  twenty-two.  Exam- 
iner Staler,  of  Frankfort,  bad  a  normal  class  of  twenty  in  the  early 
part  of  tbe  term,  all  of  whom  are  now  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Clinton  county. 

Article  Declined. — Jhtero  sends  an  article  on  Partiality  in 
the  employment  of  teachers.  He  has  some  good  thoughts  on  an 
interesting  subject;  but  his  style  is  defective,  his  sentences  being 
long,  and  cumbersome,  consequently  often  obscure.  Puero,  look 
well  to  your  style,  and  try  again.  Eemember,  *'  True  ease  in  writing 
comes  from  art,  not  chance." 

Indiana  Student.-— Tbis  is  tbe  title  of  an  eight  paged  semi* 
monthly,  published  by  the  students  of  the  State  University.  This 
paper  has  snap,  spice,  and  point.  Some  of  the  articles  give  evidence 
of  iready  and  flexile  pens.  Terms,  t2.00  per  annum.  Address 
''The  Indiana  Student,^*  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

MilitabY.— Tbe  military  arrangements  of  the  State  University 
spoken  of  in  last  issue  have  been  perfected.  Miyor  General  Long  is 
on  the  ground  and  at  work,  giving  instruction  in  military  science 
and  exercise  in  military  drill.  A  company  of  sixty-seven  students  has 
been  organized  for  drill.  Uniforms  will  be  furniebed  at  student's 
expense,  and  arms  by  tbe  State. 
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I^SAKi;. — Orpheus  £?art9,  M.  D.,  of  Michigan  City*  eotered 
upon  dut,y  an  Suparintendeot  of  the  Insane  Asylum,  at  Indiaotpolis, 
on  the  10th  ult ,  vice  Dr.  Lockhart,  resigned.  Dr.  Everts  comei 
with  a  fine  medical  reputation. 

Children. — The  number  of  children  of  common  school  s^re^i.  c^ 
hetween  6  and  21  years,  as  reported  to  the  office  of  Public  lastroc- 
tion  September  1st,  was  592,875,  an  increuso  over  tlie  preceding  jear 
of  15,866. 

Removal.— The  office  of  Public  Instruction  has  recent^  been 
removed  from  Vinton's  Block,  on  Pennsylvania  street,  to  Gtlkyp's 
Block,  on  the  corner  of  Tennessee  and  Market,  directly  ea^t  of  State 
House. 

Biographical. — ^The  next  number  ofthe  Journal  will  contain 
a  biographical  sketch  tiT  Prof.  B.  T.  Hoyt,  an  Ex-PresiJent  ofthe 
State  Teachers'  Ass^ociation,  and  Professor  in  A>'bttry  XJniver.-iiy  at 
time  of  his  deceahC. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS'  CON- 

VlENTlON, 

To  be  held  ftt  RtchiAond^  Tuesday^  December  29^A,  at  2  o'clock  P.M. 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  adoptt^d  at  a  Convention  of  Superin- 
tendents of  City  and.  Town  S<^hools,  held  at  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  Jaly 
3()th,  1868,  the  Committee  there  appointed  on  Permanent  Organisa- 
tion would  respectfully  request  the  Superintendents  throughout  the 
State  to  make  arrangements  to  be  present  at  the  Hall  de>ignateJ  in 
the  city  of  Richmond  for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Aaaoci- 
"ation,  promptly  at  2  P.  M.  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  29,  f«ir  the  purpose  of 
effijcting  a  psrmanent  organization  of  Superintendents  of  City  and 
Town  Schools  for  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  following  was  adopted  at  Shelbyville  : 

Resolved^  *'That  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  from  time  to  rime 
the  variouH  subjects  connected  with  the  management  of  city  and  town 
schools,  and  for  the  further  purpohO  of  discussins:  questions  of  a  sci- 
entific and  literary  character,  we  make  a  permanent  organiiation  of 
School  Superintendents  for  the  State,  to  meet  annually  ;  and  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  draw  up  Articles  of  Association— 
the  said  committee  to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  dar- 
ing the  week  designated  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  at  the  tame  place  thereof,  the  day  to  be 
designated  by  the  couiniittee." 

The  bunness  of  the  hour  will  be  the  adoption  of  a  constitation  and 

the  election  of  officei^. 

J.  M.  OLOorr,  Chaimuin  Qm* 
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THE  ASSOCIATIONa 

Our  readers  will  all  bear  in  mind  that  the  State  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion and  the  State  Collegiate  Association  meet  at  Richmond  in  the 
holidaya.  Also  that  in  pnrsaance  of  a  resolution  of  the  State  Con- 
yeution  of  Superintendents  at  Shelbyyille  last  summer,  the  Superin- 
tendents of  city  and  town  schools  will  meet  at  the  aame  time  and 
place  to  organise  a  permanent  association. 

Earnent  teachers,  Superintendents,  Examiners,  and  College  Pro- 
fessors and  Presidents  will  not,  we  trust,  fail  to  be  there.  Let  the 
meeting  be  the  largest  and  best  ever  held  in  the  State.  Remember, 
Indiana  is  moving,  and  if  you  do  not  mind,  dear. reader,  she  will 
move  off  and  leave  you. 

For  particulars  as  to  exercises,  board,  railroad  fare,  Ac.,  see  the 
programmes  of  the  executive  committees. 

Reports  of  these  meetings  will  appear  at  length  in  the  Febmaiy 
No.  of  the  Journal. 


INDIANA  COLLEGIATE  ASSOCIATION. 

Tlie  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  thia  Association  will  be  held  hi 
Richmond  on  the  29th  of  Dec,  opening  at  li  o*clock  P.  M.«  at  sooh 
place  aF  the  friends  there  shall  designate.  Information  will  be  ^ven 
at  the  depot  and  hotels. 

EXEBOISBS. 

li  o'clock — ^Preliminary  Basiness. 

2  o'clock — Inaugural  Address  by  the  President,  Rev.  Cyras  Nutt> 
D.D. 

Discussion  of  same. 

3— Paper  :  **  The  Practical  Value  of  Greek  in  the  College  Cur- 
riculum, and  the  best  method  of  teaching  it."  By  Profeasior  fi.  Bal* 
lantine. 

Diecu.*«ion  of  Paper  and  subject. 

4 — ^Paper:  The  Education  of  the  Sexes  in  Higher  InstitutioBS  of 
Learning. 

Discussion  of  Paper  and  subject. 

DiBCDSSioN :  Should  a  knowledge  of  any  portion  of  the  Oreek 
Language  be  a  prerequisite  for  entering  the  Regular  College  Classes  ? 

Discussion  :  Should  we  aim  at  Uniformity  thronghout  the  State 
in  the  Pronunciation  of  Latin?  If  so,  what  system  shall  be  adopted? 

Memb0KB  are  requested  to  come  prepared  to  discuss  these  ques- 
tions and  to  submit  others  for  future  consideration. 

Signed)  Mxmbbr  or  Business  CoMiMrrsA. 
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[It  is  hoped  the  Superintendeats  can  dispateh  their  business  tots 
to  be  iHresent  at  the  Collegiate  Association^  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
afternoon.— Ed.] 


THE  STATE  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at 
Richmond,  commencing  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  29th,  and  eontina- 
ing  during  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  usual  reduction  in  rail- 
road fare  will  be  secured,  and  all  ladies  desiring  it  will  be  entertained 
at  the  residences  of  citizens  free  of  charge.  There  will  also  be  a  re- 
duction of  rates  at  the  hotels.  The  indications  are  that  this  meeting 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  of  any  that  have  been 
held.  It  is  hoped  that  every  teacher,  who  can  possibly  do  so,  vili 
attend. 

We  anticipate  a  visit  from  the  Superintendent  of  schools  in  Ohio 
on  Thursday. 

The  following  is  the 

OKD'JSR  OF  EXER0ISS9: 

TStetday  Evening,—!,    Organization  and  Address  of  Welcone. 
2.     Inaugural  Address  by  the  President,  A.  C.  Shortridge. 

Wednesday ^  Dec,  30<A- — Mortiing  8ess$on, — ^1.     Compensation  of 
Teachers ;  by  Hamilton  S.  McRea,  of  M uncie. 

2.  Discussion  of  foregoing  * 

3.  Course  of  Study  for  our  Public  High  Schools ;  by  W.  A  BeH 
Principal  of  Indianapolis  High  School. 

4.  General  Discussion. 

Afjtemoon  Session, — 1.  Amendment  to  School  Law  ^  by  Thomas 
Charles,  of  Indianapolis. 

2.  Discussion. 

3.  Composition  Writing;  by  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  Prindptl  of 
Richmond  High  School. 

4.  General  discussion  and  miscellaneous  business. 

Evening  Session, — ^1.    Address  by  W.  H.  Vennable,  of  GSncin- 
nati,  Ohio. 
2.    Miscellaneous. 

Thursday — Morning  Session, — 1.  The  Duty  of  the  State  to  Edu- 
cate all  her  Children ;  by  A.  M.  Gow,  of  Evansville. 

2.  Discussion  of  this  Paper. 

3.  Methods  of  Teaching  Natural  Science  in  Common  Schools ;  by 
Prof.  J.  Tingley,  of  Asbury  University. 

4ir    Music  in  Common  Schools ;  by . 
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Afternoon  /Ssgfum.— 1.  What  should  be  the  Relation  of  the  Col- 
leges of  our  State  to  our  Public  Schools  ?  By  J.  M.  Olcott,  of  Terre 
Haute. 

2.  Election  of  Officer?. 

3.  Short  Addresses  from  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  visitors. 

4.  Miscellaneous. 

Evening  Sesdon. — Address  by  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Salem,  Ohio. 
2.    Miscellaneous. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  each  evening  for  the  discussion  of  some 
topics  not  stated  in  the  programme,  if  it  shall  be  desired. 

Teachers  arriving  upon  the  cars  are  requested  to  assemble  at  the 
High  School  room,  where  homes  will  be  assigned  to  them. 

Oeo.  p.  Bbown,  Ch,  Ex,  Oom, 


BOOK    TABLE. 


A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  of  every  Grade.  By  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  A.  M.  Cincin- 
nati: Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

It  has  passed  into  a  quasi-aphorism  that  the  ^'Grammar  of  the 
English  Language  has  not  yet  been  written.*'  This  is  substantially, 
though  circumlocutively,  saying  that  so  far  English  grammars  have 
been  failures.  We  give  no  opinion  on  the  position  in  its  full  scope, 
but  accept  its  truth  as  applied  to  several  grammars  that  we  have  seen 
within  the  laat  twenty  years. 

Waiving  these  general  statements,  we  are  happy  to  believe  the 
grammar  before  us  is  not  a  failure.  Affirmatively  and  stronger  we 
believe  it  a  success — an  eminent  success,  and  for  the  following  among 
other  reasons :  1,  Clearness ;  2,  Accuracy ;  3,  Minuteness ;  4,  Ex- 
haustiveness. 

The  first  two  qualities  belong  to  both  the  language  and  thought . 
the  latter  two,  to  the  thought,  or  subjoeot  matter  alone.  These  qual- 
ities are  apparent  and  striking  in  the  rules  and  definitions.  The 
definitions  have  a  mathematical  terseness  and  comprehensiveness  un- 
usual in  works  in  language.  Had  we  room  we  should  like  to  illus- 
trate this  statement  by  quoting  several  such  definitions  as,  ''A  noun 
is  a  name ;  a  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun  ;"  ''the  pas- 
$esnve  case  is  the  use  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  denote  ownership,  au- 
thorship, origin  or  kind.'*  The  first  and  second  show  brevity;  the 
third,  comprehensiveness.  A  definition  at  once  comprehensive,  dear 
and  concise,  shows  the  ability  of  a  master.. 
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The  two  qualities  in  the  second  gromp,  namely,  mmuteneti  and 
exhaustiveness,  are  quite  as  conepionous  as  those  in  the  former. 

This  minuteness  is  exhibited  in  the  disposal  of  anomalies,  or  in 
what  are  usually  called  ^^exceptions  to  i^eneral  rules.*'  Bycarryisg 
this  minuteness  through  all  the  departments  we  have  exhausuvenees. 
This  has  been  done  in  a  degree  which  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen 
equaled  in  an  elementary  grammar. 

Looking  at  the  work  through  a  different  classification,  namely^ 
etymology  and  syntax,  we  are  again  con.^trained  to  commend.  It 
is  of  the  latter,  syntax,  we  would  here  speak.  This,  bating  a  single 
minor  element,  is  excellent.  This  alone  gives  the  book  a  claim  to 
fovor.  This  minor  element  of  objection  lies  in  a  too  extended  classifi- 
cation in  the  ''modifying  elements." 

Without  naming  other  characteristics  in  this  work,  we  close  by 
•saying,  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  this  is  a  work  of  superior 
merit. 

Introduction  to  Latin  Composition  ;  by  Albert  Harknes.^,  Pb. 
D.,  Profe»hiir  in  Brown  University.     New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co* 

The  best  way  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  foieign  lin- 
gnagc,  is  to  attempt  to  write  it.  Its  principles  mut-t  he  mastered 
before  they  can  be  applied,  and  any  uncertainty  in  ihe  studeut'i 
knowledge  Ih  discovered,  and  the  deficiency  .^^uppHed.  During  tbo 
last  few  years  this  method  of  study  has  been  generally  adopted,  to  s 
greater  or  ]e^s  extent,  in  the  Latin;  and  various  wotks  in  Latin 
Composition  have  heen  published.  The  excellent  one  ly  Arnold 
has  been  extensively  used,  with  great  advantage,  in  our  schook 
But  it  has  the  fault  of  presenting  a  subject,  which  i«  necc^8ariiy  some- 
what familar,  with  new  phraseology,  lequiring  wh^  seems  to  bo 
an  unneces^aiy  tax  on  the  memory ;  and  the  progress  i:»  ho  slow  thai 
the  study  is  entered  upon,  both  by  the  teacher  and  pupil,  with  some 
reluctance.  There  has  been  great  need  of  a  woik,  at  ouoe  simple 
and  thorough,  adapted  to  some  American  graiLmar.  In  the  volume 
before  us  the  author  has  endeavored  to  .^-upply  this  want.  Making 
his  own  grammar,  now  so  widely  used,  the  la»is,  he  has  prtiposed  » 
work  which  in  the  words  of  the  preface,  *'aimK  to  be  at  once  tivtpie, 
progreasivt^  and  cofnphie,**  It  is  divided  into  three  pait^,  adapted 
to  different  stages  of  study,  and  is  designed  lo  nocouipany  the  stn- 
dent  through  all  his  preparatory,  and  the  earlier  pi-ri  ot  hiscollegiato 
course.  Constant  reference  is  made  to  the  grammar,  and  leviewsof 
the  different  parts  of  the  grammar  arc  so  fiequent  and  thoroaglu 
that  no  one  who  completes  the  study  of  this  work  ctm  fail  to  beeome 
a  good  Latin  scholar.  The  hook  is  furnished  throuhout  with  medeJ 
sentences  selected  fiom  Cicero,  thus  insuring  purity  of  style ;  tbe 
progressive  steps  are  so  gradual,  and  bo  furo,  i  hat  no  one  need  fear 
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to  undertake  the  ntudy ;  and  the  teacher  who  n^es  the  book  from 
the  first,  and  follows  out  the  debign  of  the  author,  will  find  that  hit 
efTorts  to  mukc  the  pupil  uuderstaml  the  language  are  no  longer  in  de. 
mand.  All  of  Harkncss's  late  books,  including  an  Introductory  Latin 
B«K>k,  a  Reader,  a  Grammar,  and  this  work  on  Latin  CouipoHitioni 
gi%'e  eyidence  of  having  been  prepaied  by  an  experienced  teacher. — 
We  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  them  to  the  attention  of 

the  teache-s  of  the  State,  as  the  best  series  now  pu^'lished.         D. 

• 

Handbook  of  the  Stars,  fur  School  and  Homo  u»e.    By  W.  J 
Rolfe  and  J.  A.  Gillet,  Teachers  in  the  High  School,  Caiubridge, 
Mush. 

We  have  in  this  work  a  valnahle  epitome  of  astronomical  faot^. 
Brief  descriptions  of  the  constellations  are  6r8t  given,  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  be-tutiful  Star-map^.  Then  follows  a  treati^e  on  the 
solar  system,  including  comets  meteors,  and  the  zodiacal  light  The 
chapter  un  the  sun  contains  a  highly  interesting  account  nf  thc^Vesulrs 
of  the  recent  careful  study  of  the  Folar  spots,  of  the  wohderful  ana- 
lysis of  light  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  and  of  the  revelations 
mide  by  this  analysis  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  huu  and 
the  Stars."    The  work  is  well  printed  and  handsomely  illustrated. 

We  notice,  however,  a  few  errors  or  defects.  No  account  is  given 
of  the  recent  correction  of  the  elements  of  the  solar  i^ystem.  New 
values  of  the  earth's  mass,  and  of  the  distances  of  the  planets,  re- 
sulting from  the  late  re-determination  of  the  sun's  horizontal  par* 
alias,  are  now  adopted  by  the  best  authorities  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  matter  is  certainly  one  of  too  great  import' 
ance  to  Le  wholly  ignored  in  a  work  professing  **to  state  clearly 
and  concisely  what  is  at  present  known  of  the  heavenly  bodies.' 
Again  it  is  stated  in  regard  to  the  group  of  planets  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter  that  they  ^'spread  through  a  zone  some  50,000.000  miles 
in  deaiueter/'  The  true  diameter  is  well  known  to  be  more  than 
twice  that  amount.  With  the  exceptions  named,  however,  and  per- 
haps one  or  too  others  which  might  be  specified,  the  work  is  quite 
accurate ;  and  we  accordingly  recommend  it  to  teachers  and  others 
as  a  trustworthy  manual  of  descriptive  astronomy.  K. 

Lipppincott's  Magazine  continues  not  only  to  hold  its  high 
rank,  but  like  the  crescent  moon,  grows  on  you  with  age.  This  year 
seems  better  than  any  preceding.  Each  number  furnishes  one  or 
two  practical  articles  dealing  earnestly  with  some  question  of  the 
day.  These  articles  alone  are  in  our  judgment  amply  worth  the  cost 
of  the  magazine. 

Published  monthly  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co.,  Philadelphia,  at 
$4  per  annum. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly  maintains  its  high  literary  eharaetcr. 
It  is  marked  by  variety,  originality,  and  literary  taste.  Some  of  the 
popular  writers  of  this  country  are  among  its  contributors. 

Published  monthly  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston,  at  $4  per  aDnnm. 

The  Ladies'  Repository  still  sits  queen  among  ladies'  maga- 
zines. Taste,  purity  and  piety  characterize  its  pages.  It  is  alwtyB 
a  welcome  visitor. 

Published  monthly  by  Hiokock  &  Walden,  Cincinnati,  at  HM 
per  annum. 

The  Little  Corporal,  with  flag  unftirled  and  sword  extended,  is 
still  **'  fighting  against  Wrong,  and  for  the  Good,  the  True  and  the 
Beautiful.''    This  is  a  paper  of  real  merit. 

Published  at  Chicago  by  Alfred  Sewell,  at  $1.00  per  annum. 

Oliver  Optic  remains  the  ad  oaptandum  for  the  boys  and  girls 
They  want  stories  and  incidents,  and  Oliver  f\irni8hes  them  at  6  cents 
a  copy,  through  Lee  &  Shepherd,  Boston. 


The  North  Western  Farmer 

FOR  isas. 


A  Premium  t0  every  Bt^becHber^  and  tiuign^lcent  Premiums  to  tho$e  tcho  get  up  e2«d«. 


Thb  Noixh  Wbrbxii  Fakmbb,  after  two  brilliantly  succeMful  caropaignH,  will  enter  upon 
its  third  year  January  lat,  1868.  enlarged  and  greatly  improved.  The  December  number, 
which  is  a  fair  sample  ot  what  the  paper  is  to  be  next  year,  is  unanimously  pronounced, 
both  by  press  and  people,  to  be  the  LARGEST.  FII7EST,  AKD  BEST  RURAL  MAGAZINE 
IK  AMERICA  1 

Ite  Nosm  WssrERM  Fasmbb  is  an  original  magazine  of  Rural  Life— a  Journal  for  the 
farmer,  the  gardener,  the  fruit-grower,  the  housewife,  the  preacher,  the  lawyer,  the  phy- 
siclan,  the  merchant,  the  trader,  and  everybody  who  have  any  interest  in  the  practical  duties 
of  life,  whether  in  city  or  country,  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  unlearned,  none  can  fail  to  be 
interested  In  it,  and  benefited  by  it.  The  corps  of  writers  engaged  for  next  year  comprise 
the  largest  and  most  brilliant  array  of  talent  ever  engaged  upon  a  similar  publication  in  this 
country,  and  these  will  fUmish  monthly  their  best  thoughts  and  most  valuable  facts  for  itR 
columns,  making  each  number  of  great  value,  and  the  volume  an  encyclopedia  of  informa- 
tion, worth  many  times  its  cost  for  future  reference. 

TkB  KoBTH  WKsnaw  Fabmbb  is  a  Western  paper,  published  by  a  Western  man,  filled 
with  matter  from  the  pens  of  Western  writers,  and  dedicated  to  the  growth,  development, 
and  substantial  prosperity  of  this  great  section.  It  is  also,  and  especially,  an  Indiana  paper, 
and  its  leading  object  Is  to  represent  and  promote  the  interests  of  its  own  State,  and  her 
people,  and  properly  represent  her  abroad.  How  well  it  is  filling  its  mission  we  leave  you 
to  Judge  from  the  following  compliments  from  distinguished  sources: 

Governor  Baker  says,  "  Any  farmer  who  fails  to  take  it  is  standing  in  his  own  light."  He 
adds,  **  I  read  it  with  great  pleasure  and  oroflt  each  month."  General  T.  A.  Morris  says: 
"  We  have  the  finest  agricultural  paper  of  any  State,  and,  as  an  Indianian,  I  am  proud  of  it." 


I  do  not  mean  to  flatter  when  I  say  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  similar  publication  In  America, 
and  my  boys  think  it  altogether  superior  to  the  Am^riccm  AffrictUturUt." 

Turn  NoBTR  Wkstkbn  FAsmB  is  altogether  the  cheapest  paper  published  anywhere.  The 
terms  of  subscription  for  1868  are  as  foIIowH:  Single  copy,  $1.50.  in  clubs  of  ten,  f  1.25,  and 
in  clubs  of  twenty,  only  $1.00;   in  all  cases  each  subscriber  gets  a  copy  ol   the  Farmkbs' 

AllVITAL  AMV  RUEAL  COMPANIOB  for  1868. 

TO  AGENTS  I — We  give  larger  Premiums  to  Agents  thnn  any  other  publisher  in  America. 

Read  the  following  proposition :  We  will  give  a  sixty  dollar  Grover  and  Baker  Sewing 
Machine,  (double  lock  or  shuttle  stitch  as  preferred,)  warranted  perfect,  for  sixty  BUbscribers, 
at  $1.50  each,  one  hundred  at  $1.25  each,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  $1.00  each.  We  will 
give  one  of  the  celebrated  Lamb  Knitting  Machines  for  seventy  names  at  $1.50.  We  will 
give  a  Branson  Family  Hand  Loom,  worth  $125.00,  and  on  which  twenty  to  forty  yards  of 
cloth  can  readily  be  wove  in  a  day,  by  simply  turning  a  crank,  for  one  hundred  names,  at 
$1.50.  We  will  give  a  copy  of  Webster's  Pictorial,  unabridged,  royal  quarto  Dictionary,  for 
eighteen  names,  at  $1.50.  We  will  give  one  of  the  celebrated  Doty  Clothes  Washers,  for 
fourteen  names,  at  $1.50;  or  a  Universal  Cioihes  Wringer  for  nine  names,  at  $1.50  each. 
We  also  offer  a  variety  of  other  premiums,  all  of  them  desirable,  at  similar  rates.  Now  is 
the  time  to  subscribe  and  get  subscribers.  We  will  send  to  persons  who  wish  to  act  as 
agents  a  sample  copy  of  the  Fabiubr,  containing  full  particulars,  subscription  papers, 
posters,  ttc.f  and  a  copy  of  the  Annual,  (alone  worth  25  cents,)  post  paid,  for  only  20  cents. 

Address, 

T.  A.  B£iAND9  Publisliery 

NoBTB  Wbbtbew  Fabvbb,     . 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Agents  make  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  day,  getting  subscribers  to  the  Noktr  Wbbtbbb 
Fabmbe.  One  lady  raised  a  club  large  enough  to  get  a  Sewing  Machine  worth  $60.00  in  five 
days.    Another  agent  got  26  names  in  one  day.    Read  our  terms  above.  It 
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PATEffTED  APEIL  30,  1867. 


[S  A  NEW  SCHOOL  CLOCK  which  will  strike  erery  five  miuutes. 
If  required.  It  is  so  arrang^ed  that  the  teacher,  having  made  out 
his  proorramtne  of  exercises,  can  set  the  clock  to  strike  at  the  time 
for  each  exercise  to  close,  whether  it  be  long  or  short.  Once  set  to 
the  programme,  which  does  not  take  two  minutes^  time,  it  requires 
no  further  attention,  except  to  wind  the  clock  each  day,  as  any  other 
clock.  If  a  change  of  programme  is  desired,  the  clock  is  changed 
accordingly  by  simply  moving  a  pin.  With  this  clock,  the  teacher 
can  give  his  whole  attention  to  his  class,  and  when  the  time  is  up, 
he  will  be  warned  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  clock.  It  can  be  made 
to  strike  five  minutes  before  the  close  of  each  recitation,  (thus  giving 
the  teacher  time  to  wind  up  the  recitation  and  assign  another  lesson,) 
and  again  at  the  time  for  It  to  close.  By  using  this  clock,  the  teacher 
will  not  be  likely  to  give  time  to  one  class  which  rightly  belongs  to 
another. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  18, 1867. 
Db.  a.  Johnson— Dear  Sir: — Having  tested  your    Txachebs 
Monitor,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  it  to  every  system- 
atic, order  loving  teacher,  who  conducts  his  school  according  to 
a  fixed  programme. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  A.  BELL, 
Principal  of  High  School 


No.  1.  FiNB  Marinb,      ----------    $18  00 

No.  2.  Cottage  Pattern,   --------        10  00 

For  Sale  by 

A..  JOHIVSOIV, 
l^est  IVei^tODLy  lBLd< 
13-1-Sm 
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Ne-w   Scliooi  Oeof* 
rftplileB. 

Mrcbbll*!  hut  Lbsbovs  dt  Ocoobapvt.-- 
For  yonng  children.  Designed  m  an  in- 
trodoction  to  the  Author's  Primary  6e- 
Offraphv.    With  maps  and  engrarinn. 

HrrcHBLL's  Niw  PaniABT  GBooaAPBT.— Illas- 
traUd  by  Twenty  Colored  Maps,  One 
Hundred  EngraTings.  Deaigned  as  an 
introdnction  to  the  New  intermediate 
Geography. 

ICnonBLL'i  Naw  IjmiBiniDiAn  GaoaaAranr.— 
For  the  ose  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
IllnstratAd  by  Twenty>three  Copper- 
PUte  ICaps,  and  namerona  Engravings. 

MrrOHBU.'B  Naw  Sobool  GaooaAPHT  axd  At- 
LAI.  A  System  of  Modem  Geography— 
Pbyaioal,  Political  and  Discriptive;  ac- 
companied by  a  new  Atlas  of  Forty-four 
Copper-Plate  Kapa,  and  lUaatrated  by 
Two  Hundred  Engraviaga. 

HBORBLL'i  Naw  Pbthoal  GaooaAPBT,  (ready 
October  1st),  with  Thirteen  Copper- 
Plate  Maps,  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
EngraTings.  Br  Jomr  BaooauMBT,  A. 
M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Trinity 
College. 

MiroBux^  Kbw  Otnun  Mati.  A  series  of 
Seven  Maps,  handsomely  colored  and 
mounted,  in  sise  34  by  28  inches,  except 
the  Map  of  the  United  SUtes,  which  is 
88  by  48  Inches.  They  clearly  and  fiilly 
represent,  at  a  glance,  the  Political 
Boundaries,  MounUin-Systems,  River 
Courses,  Plateaus,  Tftble-Laods,  and 
DeserU  of  the  Earth. 

Mrobbll'b  Naw  kmoimn  Gbo<»afht.  An 
entirely  new  work,  elegantly  illostraUd. 

AlitclaellU    Sclaool    Geovra- 
plileB.    Old  Series 

MTISCD  TO  DATS. 

MncBBix*!  PBDCAar  GaoeaAper. 
MiTCBBix's  School  GaooaAnnr  avd  Atlas. 
Mitobrll'i  Avoxan  GaooaAfsr  ajid  Axlam. 

Goodrlcli'a   Series    of    ScliiMl 
Histories. 

nxcrsrEATav  bt  HViiBBoini  aircMuyiiroa 

GOODBlOB'a     PfOTOSIAL    HnTOBT    OF  THB  UbI- 

TBD  Statbs.  a  Pictorial  Historr  of  the 
United  SUtes,  with  notices  of  other  por- 
tions of  America.  By  S.  G.  Goodbioh, 
author  of  "  Peter  Parlev's  Tales." 

GoooBicB'a  Ambbioaw  Child's  Piotobial  Hit- 
TOBT  or  THB  UiaTBB  Statbs.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  author's  "  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  United  SUtes." 

GocwaiOH's  PioroaiAL  Histobt  or  Exolabd. 
A  Pictorial  History  of  England.    By  S. 

G.  GOODBICH. 

Goohmioh's  Piotobial  HnroBT  or  Bomb— A 
Pictorial  History  of  Rome,  with  sketches 
of  the  History  of  Modern  lUly. 

GooDBiOH'i  PicroaiAL  Histobt  or  Gbbbob, 
A  Pictorial  History  of  Greece,  Ancient 
and  Modem. 

Goodbich's  Piotobial  Hibtobt  or  Fuavob— 
A  Pictorial  History  of  France.  Revised 
and  improved  edition,  brought  down  to 
the  present  time. 


GooDBioH's  Pablbt's  Cohmob-Scoiool  HnroBT 
or  THB  WoBLD.  A  Pictorisl  History  of  the 
World,  Ancient  and'  Modem.  By  S.  G. 
GoODBiCB,  author  of  ''Pictorial  History  of 
the  United  SUtes,"  etc. 

GK>onBicH's  Piotobial  Natitbal  Hstobt.  Els- 

gantly  illastrated    with    mure    than  Two 
[undred  Engravings. 

Bibooav's  Latdt  Gbammab.  a  Grammar  of 
the  Latin  Language.  For  the  use  of 
Schools.  With  exercises  and  vocabularies. 
By  Wiluam  Bibohajc,  A.  M.,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Bingham  Schools. 

BosaAii's  EvousH  GaAiniAa.  A  Grammar 
qf  the  English  I^anguage.  For  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Acudemies.  With  copious 
pars'ng  exercises.  By  William  Bibouah, 
A.M. 

Corraa'a  Vlbmbbts  or  Looio.  Designed  as  a 
Manual  of  Instruction.  Bv  Havar  Copfbb, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Lehigh  University. 

Corraa's  Elbmbbts  or  Rbbtobio.  Designed 
as  a  Manual  of  instruction. 

Coppbb's  Aoadbmio  Spbakbb.  Containing 
a  large  number  of  new  and  appropriate 
Pieces,  for  Prose  Declamation,  Poetical 
ReciUtion,  and  Dramatic  Beading,  care* 
fblly  Selected  ftom  the  best  authors,  Amer- 
ican, English  and  ContinenUl. 

Flbmivo  ^  TiBBOfs'  Fbbnoh  DlCnOHABT.— 
An  entirely  new  and  complete  French  and 
English  and  English  and  French  Diction- 
ary, adapted  to  the  present  aute  of  the 
two  Languages,  1,400  pages,  royal  8vo., 
fine  sheep. 

FlBMIBO  S  TiBBIBS'  Fbbhoh  DicnoBABT. 
Abridged.    One  vol.    12rao.  TS4  pages. 

Habt's  Ekolish  Gbammab.  A  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language.  Qy  Jobb  S.  Hast, 
LL.D. 

Habt's  CoNSTrnmoH  or  thb  Ubitbd  Statbs. 
A  brief  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes,  in  the  form  of  Questions 
and  Answers. 

Hows'  Pbimabt  Ladibs'  Rbadbb.  A  choice 
and  varied  Collection  of  Prose  and  Poetry, 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Young  Children. 
By  Jomr  W.  S.  Hows,  Professor  of  Elocu- 
tion. 

Hows*  JuBioB  Ladibs'  Rbadbb. 

Hows'  Ladibs'  Rbadbb. 

Hows'  Ladom'  Booe  or  RBAStBo  abo  Rboita- 

TIOWS. 

Smitr's  Bbsubh  Gbammab.  English  Gram- 
mar on  the  Productive  System.  By  Ros- 
wbll  C.  Smith. 

Scsolab's  CoMPABiOB.  ConUiutng  Exercises 
in  Orthography,  Derivation  and  Clnssifica- 
tion  of  English  Words.  New  Revised  Edi- 
tion.   By  Rirros  W.  Bailbt. 

Stookbabot'b  Chbmibtbt.  The  Principles  of 
Chemistry,  illustrated  by  simple  experi- 
ment By  Da.  Juuus  Adolph  Stockhabdt, 
Professor  in  the  Royal  Academv  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Tharand.  Translated  by  Professor 
C.  H.  Pierce  of  Harvard  College. 

Trbbbt'b  Gboloot.  Geology  for  Teachers, 
Classes  and  Private  Students.  By  Saxbobb 
Tbmnbt,  a.  M.  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  Vassar  Female  College.  Illustrated 
with  Two  Hundred  Engravings. 


Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  are  respectf\i1ly  Invited  to  address  the  Publishers 
ss  above,  for  fbriher  information  regarding  these  Books,  all  of  which  are  eminently  suit- 
able for  the  School- room  .  12-12^at 


Good  Teachers  Will  Have — Must  Have 

^IM§'^  &^m%§  ^E]£^  BBBM%) 


Books  are  the  teacher*s  tools.    A  g^ood  workman  cannot  afford  to  use  iDfierior 
tools  when  the  best  can  be  obtained.    The  School  and  College  Text  Books  of  the 

AMERICAN  EDtrOATIONAL  SERIES, 

published  by 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49,  Gi-cen  St ,  New  York,  have  attained  a  circulation,  unequaled  by  any 
other  Series.  No  Series  of  School  Books  has  received  the  approval  or  endorse' 
tnent  of  so  many  competent  and  reliable  educators,  and  no  series  is  so  com- 
pletely graded  and  progressive,  or  so  fully  in  harmony  with  the 

MOST   APPROVED    METHODS    OF   TEACHING. 

The  Series  includes, 
UIVIOIV    X^E^IlDJQRS    and    fe^PJBX^X^SR. 

By  C.  Hr.  SANDERS,  A.  HI.  and  JT.  N.  AIcEIililGOTT,  liL.  D* 

These  Readers  and  Spellers  are  entirelv  new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and 
have  been  prepared  with  great  care.  In  Orthography  and  Orthoepy,  they  conform 
entirely  to  Webster's  Newly  Illustrated  and  Bevised  Quarto  Dictionary.   The 

UHUdDH  EIEiAIDI£ES  AHHD  SIPIEILILISE, 

gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending  January,  1867,  over  115,000  vols. 
ROBIN'SON'S  BTJIjILi  CNDXJRSK  OE^  M:A.Ti3LBCMATIGB. 

The  superior  excellence  of  Robinson's  course  consists ; 
1st.    lu  Philosophical  and  scientific  arrangements; 
2d.     In  conciseness  of  rules,  brevity  and  accuracy  of  definitions ; 
3d.     In  full  logical  and  comprehensive  analvses ; 
4th.   In  new,  original  and  improved,  methods  of  operations. 
The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  full,  practical  and  greatly  simpli- 
fied, has  been  added  to  the  written  Arithmetics. 
This  series  increased  in  circulation  during  the  year  1806,  nearly  66,000  vol. 

K3iiL*§  N£w  mm  m  mmmm. 

This  system  of  Grammar  is  superior  to  all  others  for  the  following  reasons: 

1st.    Practical  utility  and  adaptation  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching. 

2d.     Its  simple,  sound  and  comprehensive  article  on  the  analysis  of  sentences. 

8d.  It  contains  the  true  theory  of  Moods  and  Tenses,  and  shows  better  the 
nature  of  Participles  and  Infinitives. 

4th.  Its  valuable  articles  on  Capital  Letters,  Punctuation,  Versification,  Bbet- 
orlcal  Figures,  &c. 

5th.  Its  better  classification  and  arrangement  for  teaching  the  structure  of 
Language. 

Oir  Teachers  and  School  Ofllcers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  fireelr,  and 
to  send  for  our  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Circular.  Liberal  terms  giTcn  on 
Books  furnished  for  examination  or  Introduction. 

Address  the  Publishers. 

JH*  B«  BARNARD,  General  Agrentt 

Indianapolis 9  Indian** 

For  Sale  at  wholesale  or  retail,  by  Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  »'  New 
York  prices.    Also  for  sale  by  book-sellers  generally. 


PCBtl6H£D  BY  IVISOK,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAK  A  CO. 

- —  I  - 

By  I3A.VID  -A^  WB3LLS,  JL.  IM. 

These  works  embody  the  latest  researches  in  physical  scieDce,  excel  in  their 
lucid  style,  numerous  facts,  copious  illustrations,  and  practical  applications  of 
science  to  the  arts  of  every-oay  lllV,  and  an*  indorsea  by  hundreds  of  eminent 
and  successful  practical  Educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  tho  Press. 


Science  of  Common  Things, 
Natural  Philosophy, 


Principles  of  Chemistry. 
Mrst  Principles  of  Geology, 


-•-• 


BRYANT,  STRATTON  &  PACKARD'S 

BOOK-KEEPING  SERIES. 

These  books  are  beatifally  printed  In  colors  on  the  best  of  white  paper,  and 
elegantly  bound. 

Common  School  Edition,  High  School  Edition, 

Counting-House  Edition. 


WILLSON'S   SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 


the 


It  is  generally  conc«(led  that  this  Scries  of  Histories  is  the  most  complete  and 
mostp^rfecUy  grad^  of  any  now  before  the  public. 


Primary  American  History, 

American  History,    (SrhrK»l  Edition.) 

History  of  the  United  States,    (Revi«ed.) 

Outlines  q/'  (xeneral  History.    (12mo.) 

Outlines  of  General  History.     (Lib.  Edition ; 


tm  •  m 


COLTON'S   SERIES   OP    O-EOGRAP: 


t9%y 


This  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published. 
The  Maps  are  all  drawn  on  a  uniform  tyBtem  of  BccUea,  so  as  to  present  the  rela^ 
tive  sizes  of  the  different  countries  at  a  glance. 

(  OLTON'S  PRIMER  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 
COLTON'S  rN'TRODUCTGRY  GEOGRAPHY. 
COLTON'S  MODERN  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 
COLTON'S  AMERICAN    SCHOOL  QUARTO  GEOGRAPHY. 


•  ^ 


WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

This  popular  Series  is  Tery  Justly  reg^arded  as  the  only  National  standard 
authority  in  Orttko^tat^fkT^  Defflnltion  and  Prommclatioii.     At 

least    FOTTR-PIPTHS  of  all   the  School   Books  published  in  this  country  own 
Webstxk  as  their  standard;  and  of  the  remainder  few  acknowledge  any  standard. 


WEBSTER'S  ARMY  AND  NAVT 
POCKET  DKT'IOXARY. 

WEBSTER'S  POCKKT  DICTIONARY. 

WEBSTER'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY. 

WEBSTER'S  COMMON  SCFIOOL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 


WEBSTER'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIC- 
TIONARY. 

WEBSTER'S  ACADEMIC  DICTION- 
ARY. 

WEBSTER'S  COUNTING  HOUSE  DIC 
TIONARY. 


We  also  invite  attention  to  the  following: 


HITCHCOCK'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 
GRAY'S    BOTANICAL  SERIES. 
TASQUELLE'S   FRENCH  SERIES. 
WOODBURY'S  GERMAN  SERIES. 
t>ROGRESSIVE SPANISH  READERS. 
SILL'S    SYNTHESIS  OF    i  HE,  ENG- 
LISH SENTENCE. 


AMERICAN    DEBATER. 
GOODISON'S  DRAWING  BOOK. 
SCHOOL  READERS. 
VOICE  AND  ACTION. 
BRADBURY'S    SCHOOL    MUSIC 
BOOKS,   ETC.,  ETC. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS  OF 

BBEWEII  «  TtLESTOil, 

NO.  131  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

With  an  Original  Treatise  on  Bloention,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  CoUen 
These  Books  are  the  latest  complete  series  of  Headers  now  before  the  public. 
They  have  been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part«  into  the  Public  Schools  of 
Boston, New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  ProTidence,  Hartford; 
Portland,  Augusta,  Me.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Peona,  Quincy,  Springfield,  Ili; 
South  Bend,  Ind.;  Madison,  Wis. ;  Iiavenport,  Keokuk,  Cedar  Ramdt,  Iowa; 
Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many  other  important  places.  Xo 
other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic  extracts,  many  of  whick 
have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  KebeUion. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Spelling  Book. 

**  The  arrangement  and  dassifloatlon  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department 
devoted  to  *  Derivations'  unsurpassed."— [Charles  H.  AUen>  Prinoipal  Normal 
Department,  University  of  Wisconsin.] 

WORCBSTEE'S  PRIMARY  SPELLING  BOOK. 

ADAMS'  SPELLING  BOOK,  for  advanced  claases. 

Walton's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

Consisting  of  three  books. 
The  "WRITTEN,''  ''INTELLECTUAL,"  and  "PRIMARY." 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  aay  that  the  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  botb 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  Arithmetic,  is  the  besi  book  I  have  ever  seen. 
While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  other  works  of  its  class,  it  has  many  featnrest 
original  and  nnlque,  which  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and  which 
can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  teacher  and  the  student."— [Wm.  J.  Bolfe,  A.H., 
Master  of  Cambridge,  (Mass.)  High  School.] 

Walton's  Dictation  Exercises. 

Comprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  arithmetical  operations, 
and  two  Keys,  (Parts  I  and  II,)  containing  answers  to  more  than  seven  thoa* 
sand  examples,  to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  may  be 
used  in  connectton  wltn  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics.  A 
Sliding  Slatb  may  be  had  with  the  Card— a  great  convenience  to  the  pnpil 
in  writing  resulto. 

Walton's  Metric  System. 

Of  Weights  and  Meaauros.    Published  in  pamphlet  ferm,  and  as  an  Appendix 

to  Walton's  Written  Arithmetic. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

Bevised  Edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  Pronounced. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  new  edition,  entirely  re-written,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by 
Wm.  H.  Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls*  High  and  Normal  Schools,  Boswa. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  AND  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

HfSf*  Copies  for  examination  or  introduction  famished  by 

GEO.  N.  JACKSON,  Western  Ag^, 

12.12-8m.  P.  O.  Address--Care  W.  B.  Kbbk  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 


PUBUSHED  BY  JVISOK,  PHIUNKY,  BLAEEUAN  *  CO. 


BUSINESS  WRITING. 


THE  MODEL  STYLE  AND  STANDARD  SYSTEM. 


OfflcUUy  adopted  and  used  in  ttYery  State  of  the  Union.    Taught  In  nint- 
tmthi  of  au  the  Xormal  Schools,  and  in  nearly  all  the  (Jommercial  Colleges  In  the 

United  States, 

IN  FOUR  I>I»XIIVOX  SSRIES. 


COflUlOM  SOlEOOEi  IIBUICS, 

Xos.  1,  a,  8.  4  and  S. 

BUSINESS  SEBIRS, 

Nos.  6  and  7.  • 


li  ABIES'  8CBI£8» 

Xos.  8  and  0. 

EXEBGISE  SEBIE8, 

Kos.  10»  11  and  19. 


These  Xmo  Soots  on  acooant  of  their  timpiloUy^  arramgtfMiUt  aeewtaey^  uni- 
formUy  and  ruliny,  make  the  System  the  most  easy  to  teach,  of  any  before  the 
public. 

Vll^  Sfstem  is  oMoiatly  roeommmded  and  used  almost  eitdtuive^f  in  the  States 
ef  BileAilffaity  Wisc«iial8i9  MIbs^uvI^  lovrat  Iilliiift«««ta9  We«t 
TIrgtnta  and  Nelirmeka ;  more  than  any  other  in  the  States  of  Neir 
T«»9  Femnsylirsiiilsiy  01ila»  Illinois  and  Indiana.  It  is  largsiy 
M%$d  tkroHghoiU  tfU  ontire  Sontlif  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 


For  the  vso  of  TEAGHEB8,  P1JPII.9  and  PBBFBSSIOIVAI^  PEBT* 

BtEIVf  containing  one  hundred  and  seveniy-six  pages,  and  hundreds 

of  Illustrations,  is  now  ready. 


Spencerian  Charts  of  Writing  and  Drawing, 

six  in  Number.  In  Size  24  by  30  Inches. 

They  are  so  printed  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  Superior  BUck'Board  Wri- 
ting.   The  letters  can  be  seen  across  the  School  Room. 


Spencerian  Double  Clastic  Steel  Pens. 

These  Pens  combine  elasticity  of  action  with  smoothness  of  point  not  Ibund  in 
other  Pens,  and  are  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  real  SWAN  QUILL  than  any- 
tbing  hitherto  invented.  They  are  used  in  all  the  principal  COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGES  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pronounced  by  Acconntants^ 
OFFICIALS  uxd  COltBESPOmEHTS,  the 


SSST    FE£<TS    X«£.AJSI  VJ^'j^iJfrUJtCEJD, 


^Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  iuTited  to  Correspond  with  ns  fVecly,  and 
Colendfor  our  DS&ORIPTIYS  CATALOGUE  AND  CT^CfT^X^,  which  will  be 
promptly  sent  upon  application. 

Igg^IAboral  tmtM  givsn  on  Books  fttmithsd  for  Xxaminatiom  or  Introdvction^ 
Address  the  Publishers,  or 

M.  R.  BARNARD,  General  Agent, 

INDIAN APOIilSt  INDIANA. 
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KELSON  PATENT  CYPHERING  MACHINE. 


Th«  **8cieDtiflc  American"  fayg:  "Tliis  it  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  pttrots 
lamed  thii  week,  (Sept.  25, 1866.)    It  relates  to  a  Machine  which  can  be  used 

FOR  ADDING,  SUBTRACTIXG  AND  MULTIPLYING, 

Figavei  of  any  deslied  magnttade.  with  the  greatest  eaae  and  fMrtUCy."    Withmi  tka 
Multiplying  apparatue,  whieh  Is  not  ot  so  mvch  praetical  importance, 

THE  PRICE  IS  ONE  DOLLAE. 

tS^  Desoriptire  Clrcnlaxs  sent  to  any  address  on  appUcatioa. 

This  Machine  ti  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  and  most  useftal  novelUei  of  noden 

InTention.    As  a 

Birthday,  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Present, 

For  old  or  young,  it  can  not  b«  beat.    Ivery  School  Teacher  should  have  an  kgpatj. 

rr  PATS. 

SinCEL  J.  KELSO,  lf4  JcffcmM  kn^ 

P.  0.  Box  663.  DETROIT,  MIOmOAN. 

A  NEW  AND  VALIJABLE  BOOK, 

That  shoald  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Teacher,  is  the 

COMMERCIAL  MHlimSlNESS  MAIAL 

HIGHLY  COMMENDED  BY 

Eminent  Merchants,  Bankers,  Instructors,  and  Others. 

Containing  the  best  and  most  rapid  methods  of  Calculation  in  actual  um 
among  Business  Men,  many  of  them  new  and  now  published  for  the  flnt  thM. 
Formii  of  Builnees  Papers,  aocompanled  by  explanations  of  their  nature  and  n«; 
numerous  nseftil  Commercial  Tabki,  and  much  Taluable  Business  iBfarmatioa. 

From  Prof.  JOHN  S.  HART.  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  New  Jersey  State  Kornal 

School,  Trenton,  ^.  J. 

"  It  is  a  valuable  manual,  either  for  teaching  purposes  or  Ibr  actual  bnsinesi " 

From  Prof.  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Pemuylvftnia  State  Xomsl 

School,  Millersville, Tenn. 

*'  It  is  the  best  Business  Arithmetic  that  I  have  seen.'* 


From  Prof.  Wm.  F.  PHELPS,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Minnesota  State  Nonssl 

School,  Winona,  Minn. 

'  **  I  can  not  see  how  the  thorough  mastery  of  these  methods  C4ui  Ihil  to  cnkt 
exiMrt  and  accurate  calculators.  The  business  forms  are  alone  worth  miBy 
times  the  cost  of  the  book." 


From  J.  A.  GARLAND,  Office  of  JAY  COOKE  A  CO.,  Bankers,  Wall  Street. 

New  York. 
**lt  is  a  perfect  success  in  all  its  details.    It  is  a  companion  not  only  Ibr  tbe 
student,  but  the  accountant" 

From  GEO.  W.  SMITH,  Esq.,  School  Commissioner,  Port  Chester,  New  York. 

**  I  hare  given  your  Commercial  Arithmetic,  etc.,  a  criti(*al  examination,  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  pronouncing  it  the  book,  of  all  books,  be^t  adapted  to  tbe 
use  or  advanced  jpupils  in  our  Grammar  Schools.  No  teaoher  can  afford  to  be 
without  it.  No  Connting  House  is  famished  without  it.  I  shall  oomauBd  iti 
use  within  the  bounds  of  my  distrii  t.*' 

Price,  $1.25  Post  Paid. 

Ad(lref>o.  A.  D.  WILT,  Mliuiil  Of  ■MMrdal  Cdkge, 

12-12-2fn  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


CHARLES  8CRIBNER  &  CO.'S 

EDUCATIONAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

GUYOT'S  GEOGBAPHIES. 

"  Incomparably  fupcrior  to  AiiyibUig  publiftbed."— Prof.  AoAinz. 

''One  of  th«  abieit  Phytical  Geographers  of  the  world.''— Prof.  J.  A.  Dama, 

"Greatly  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  published."— Prof.  Joaara  Hnrar. 


Orer  one  tkonsand  Oopiei  h»ye  bean  sold  sinoe  their  fint  publioatioD, 

Prof.  GUTOT'S  sertei  now  includes  the  following  Text  Books : 

I. 

PriBuy,  er  Iitr«4nc(ieB  te  the  Htmij  tfaeegraphy. 

One  quarto  volume,  with  orer  100  elegant  tllnstrettons. 

II. 

ne  iBtenaediate  (ieegniFhy* 

In  one  quarto  Tolnme,  elegantlv  Illustrated,  containing  iB  maps,  13  of  which  are  ftill- 
paged  maps,  eagraved  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  colored  politically  and  physi- 
oally,  embracing  colored  diagrams  for  the  construction  of  the  mi^s  of  each  Continent, 
and  also  colored  diagrams,  with  full  Instructions  for  drawing  the  maps  of  the  separata 
States  of  the  United  States. 

ni. 
Cennen  Scbsel  CrMgrsphj. 

In  one  royal  quarto  volume,  with  numerous  lllastratioiis,  containing  23  msps,  of  which 
five  ai«  dooble-paga  maps,  engraved  In  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  colore  politically 
and  phyalcally,  embraolng  also  diagrams  for  the  construction  of  maps  of  each  Conti- 
nent 

TO  TBACHEBS. 

Taacliers  desiring  to  oxamine  these  Text  Books  can  procure  them  of  the  Pabilshert  at 
the  following  prices :  The  PaiMAar,  75  cents ;  the  Gommok  Soaoot.  GEOeaAraT,  $1.50 ;  the 
IimaMCMini  GaooaAFar,  $1.00 ;  or  the  three  books  will  be  sent  together  to  teachers  Ibr 

$a.oe. 

110^  Pamphlets  aontalnlng  testimonials  from  Instructors  who  have  praeticaify  testad 
Prof.  Gayot*s  Geographical  Text  Books,  will  be  sent  to  any  address.^^ 

FELTER'S  POPULAR  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 

ThiB  series  of  Arithmetics  is  more  perfectly  graded  and  more  truly  analytic ;  It  teachee 
the  pnpil  self-reliance  more  effectively  than  any  other  series,  and  at  the  same  time  con* 
tains  five  times  as  many  examples  for  practice     The  series  comprises  the  following  books : 

FELTER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  XUSfBSBS  (illustrated),  for  pupils  commencing  the 
study  of  Numbers. 

FELTBB'S  PRIMARY  ARITHHETIC,  mental  and  written,  with  and  without  answers. 

FBLTIB*S  INTERMBDIATE  ARITHMETIC  (revised  edition),  with  and  without  answers. 

FELTER'S  PRACTICAL  ARITHHETIC  (follows  the  Primary),  with  answers. 

FELTER'S  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 

FELTER'S  innVERSnT  ARITSMETIG  (In  preparation). 

FBLTSR^S  nmSLLECnTAL  ARITHMETIC  (in  press). 

TEACHERS'  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC— Prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  teachers, 
and  contains  the  best  method  of  oral,  class  and  individual  instruction. 

*  TO  TEACHERS. 

Copies  of  these  Arithmetics  will  be  sent  to  teachers  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  the  receipt 
ofaOcanta  each  for  "Intermediate,"  "Commercial,"  and  "Practical,''  and  15 cents  each 
for  the  'First  Lessons,"  "Primary,^'  "Intellectual,"  and  "Manual." 

CHASLS8  SCBIBVBK  ft  CO., 

164  Broadway,  Bew  Tork. 

HIRAM  HADLEY,  RICHMOND,  INDIANA, 

WESTERN    ACENT. 

i-tf 


•  »» 


Ray's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra, 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  bat 
%re  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  fonner 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  roTision,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needlesdy 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  asd 
other  methods  ef  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted.  9 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impai: 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  scries  ol 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  oi 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


i»«w 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Bay's  Blemants  of  Plane  and  Solid  Ooometiy:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensiye  work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
fariety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schoola,  and  Pri 
▼ate  Students. 

ITS  DISTINGUISHINQ  CHABACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions  beiBg 
ftll  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postnUtei, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  sulject,  beginning  with  the  SiraiffKi  Lme  so4 
ending  with  the  Sphere;  the  properties  of  each  figure  bung  given  nnder  one  hiad 
and  not  scattered  throagh  several  chapters  or  books. 

S.  Numerous  applications  of  the  prindplu  to  common  things,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  puplVs  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rij^tlj 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Ezeroises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pnpil,  giving 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — m  pnctUtd  drill  operaliofu— that  he  hai  lis4 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


^_  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
iuation  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Bat's  Niw 
Elkmemtart  Alqebra,  60  cents;  Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra,  85 
cents ;  and  &Ar*s  Plane  ahd  Soud  Gxometbt,  60  eenta  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINELS, 

CINOINKATI,  OBia^ 


A.    ISE-W    TEXT-BOOIC, 


SOMETHING     NOVEL 

IN  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

RAT'S  RUDIMENTS  OP  ARITHMETIC, 

OONTAININQ 

A  FULL   PRESENTATION 

OF  THE 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUBE8. 


This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  stndy  of  ^ctiorf 
Arithmetic.  It  combines  Mental  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  fally  of  the  Fundamental  Bales,  and  Common  ani 
Decimal  Fractions;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Arith- 
metic published  in  America,  that  contains  a  fall  presentation  of  the 

METBICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES^ 

the  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  bj 
Congress,  together  with  a  large  number  of  examples,  calculated  ti 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  very  simple  system,  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  te 
present  each  subject  in  one  form  only.  The  Models  of  Analtsii 
are  concise,  yet  simple  and  lucid;  the  rules,  short  and  exact;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
to  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simpler 
srithmetical  calculations. 


Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exaniiii- 
ation,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  2S  centa  per  copy ;  or  a 
first  supply  for  introduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  othenvise, 
freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  |8.00  per  doz. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SASGSNT,  WILSON,  k  HINKLE, 

OINCINNATI.   O 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


"•>•- 


After  much  delay,  the  Pnbllsliers  are  happy  to  announce  that  thex  an 
now  able  to  fumish  la  their  best  style  of  manufacture, 

ROBINSON'S 

New  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 

KDITEU  BY  I.  P.  QUINBY,  A.  M,.  LL.  D. 
In  Sheep.   1  rol.,  8vo.,  472  paces,     ...      Price,  $3^5. 

Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  examination,  with  reference  to  intro- 
duction, on  receipt  or$S.60. 

A  lint  supply  furnished  for  introduction,  by  Express,  fVeight  i^aid  by  the  par- 
chaser,  at  $S.iO,  less  5  per  cent.  cash. 

The  design  has  been  to  prepare  a  Text-Book  adapted  for  use  in  the  High  Scboola 
and  Colleges  of  the  country—thorough  and  oomnrehenHve  in  its  character ;  and 
while  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of  this  branch  of  Mathematica,  yet  so 
far  as  the  svblect  is  treated,  it  is  proffrsB^ivs  and  eompMs;  and  it  is  oonfloentlj 
believed  that  In  literary  and  scientific  merit,  the  work  will  more  than  Justify  the 
expectations  of  those  who  have  waited  long  and  patiently  for  it. 

The  Ket  to  the  above  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  in  March,  1868. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVtSOX,  PHIXXEY,  BLAKEMA^  A  CO. 

13.1. n  47  &  49  Greene  iStreet.  New  York. 


@mw  S®l@@)May  Visit®! 

Is  one  of  the  very  best,  cheapest  and  handsomest  Boys*  and  Girls' 

Maj^azines  in  the  world! 

Volume  XII  Commences  Jantaby,  I8f>8.    Form  Clubs  now  fob  new  Volumi. 

PREREirMS    FOR    EVERYBOBY. 

$1.36  a  Year.  $1.00  to  CAnba. 

Biiecimcu  nunil>ers  and  full  instructions  to  Agents,  10  Cents. 

Aye^Us  wanted  at  evo-y  Post- Office  and  School  District  in  the  United  Staltt. 

Address.  J.  W.  DACGIIADAY  A  CO..  421  Walnut  Street,  Phil  add  phia. 
13-1 -2t 


A  Book  for  erery  SOHOOL,  FAMILT  and  LITEEABT  OIBOLE. 

SCHOOLDAY  DIALOGUES, 

CoBpUed  hj  ALEXiKDER  CLARK,  A.  V. 

Ths  tihott  instructive  and  9nUriaining  hook  of  th*  kind  ever  publisAad, 


It  hns  received  the  highest  recommendations  from  the  leading  Journals,  and 
flattering  indorsements  rrom  many  of  the  most  prominent  Educators  andTeachen 
in  tlic  United  States. 

ISmo,  36*3  paces,  post  paid,  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  made  lo  Agents  and  to  the 
Traile  generally.    Address, 

J.  \V.  DACJCIHADAY  Sc  €0.9  PiaMislittn« 

18-l*2t  No.  4M  Walnut  Street,  Thiladelphia,  Paui'a. 


THE  GREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

QUACKENBOSS  ARITHMETICS. 

Practical,  $1.    Elementary^  60  cts.    Primary,  40  cts. 

To  be  speedily  followed  by  a  Mental  and  a  Higher. 


Claar;  tboroagb;  comprebeiMivie ;  loglcaU^  «iT«oged;  well  graded;  tnpplled  with  a 
great  Tarlety  of  ezamplea ;  exact  In  their  deflnllfona ;  brief  in  their  rales ;  oondenaed  and 
searching  in  their  analveif ;  np  to  the  timet ;  teach  the  method!  actually  uied  by  biulneea 
men ;  oUlge  the  pnpii  to  think  in  ipite  of  bimeelf ;  fit  the  learner  for  the  counting  room 
as  ii»  oilier  scvies  does;  the  only  books  that  a  progressive  tsaeher  can  afford  to  use ;  per- 
JSect  text  books ;  with  no  defects.  Bach  is  the  yerdlct  pronounced  by  teachers  on  our  n^Vf 
Arithmetics.  Such  are  the  features  that  make  them  superior  to  all  ethers,  and  are  intro- 
ducing them  Into  schools  everywhere. 

These  are  the  only  Arithmetics  that  recognize  the  great  financial  changes  of  the  last 
five  years,  the  inorease  in  prices,  the  dUEerence  between  gold  and  currency— that  describe 
the  different  classes  of  U.  S.  Securities,  and  show  the  comparatiTO  results  of  Investments 
in  them. 

Qnacke  nbos's  Arithmetics  (the  whole  series  or  Individual  books)  are  pronounced  the 
best  ever  published,  by  soch  eminent  educators  ss 

JOHK  C.  HABKKESS,  Principal  of  ths  Delaware  SUte  Vormal  School. 

E.  D.  KIK6SLKT,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

GEO.  W.  TODD,  PriDcipal  of  High  School,  £dgartown,  Mass. 

U.  SICART,  Principal  Classical  Academv,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

HEiniT  W.  FAT,  Principal  Classical  School,  Newport,  B.  L 

J.  C.  RIDPATH,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

J.  M.  GODBST,  Principal  Academy,  Eagle  Mills,  N.  C. 

BEY.  J.  H.  BRUNKEB,  President  Hiwassee  College,  Tenn. 

C.  HOICOMB,  Principal  Public  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
ALFBED  KIBK,  Principal  Third  District,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
If.  B.  COOGAN,  Principal  Academy,  GrM'iown  Texas. 

D.  MeMUBRAT,  Principal  of  Academy,  Unionville,  Iowa. 
C.  K.  BARROWS,  Principal  Classic  School.  Walpole,  Mass. 
DAVID  OOPELAND,  President  Hillsboro  (0.)  Female  College. 


aUACKEHBOS'S    OBAKMABS. 

tfilsli  Grammar t  •         •         •         •  tl90 

First  IloaBL  In  Grammar 9  •         •         •         «         •  50 

These  books  make  thorough  Grammarians  with  half  the  labor  to  the  teacher  required  by 
any  other  system.  They  are  philosophical,  clear,  consistent,  practical,  bold  in  their  re- 
forms, make  the  learning  or  grammar  easy,  make  the  teaching  of  grammar  a  positive 
pleasure.  Soch  Is  the  testimony  of  our  educators,  as  shown  by  their  letters  in  our  Cirenlar, 
where  hosts  of  recommendations  are  published. 

aVAOKEVBOS'S    HI8T0BISS. 

Prlatarjr  HIstorjr  ITnlted  Statesy  f  ar  Bef  Inners        •         •      it 
Illustrated  Scliool  KUtorjr  U.  S.^  broufflst  down  to  18«e^      %2 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Brooklvn  have  recentiv  adopted  for  their  Common 
Schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  text  books,  Quackcnbos's  Arithmetics,  Grammars, 
Philosophy,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric.  The  Arithmetics  are  also  oincially  adopted  for 
the  Common  Schools  of  the  city  of  New  Tork;  and  the  Grammar  by  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  California,  the  cities  of  Rochester,  Charlestown,  Columbus,  and  hundreds  of 
other  places. 

We  mail  medmen  eopiM  of  ihf  Standard  Booka  to  any  Tsaehor  or  School  Orficor 
on  rseoipt  of  ono^haJtf  f As  aboto  prioo.  A  oar^ful  oxatnination  i9  aU  we  oak.  Why 
uio  ^forior  book*  when  the  beet  are  toithin  reach  t 

Favorable  Terms  made  for  Introduction. 

Addren,  D*  APPI«ETON  dk.Go*9  PnMlslsers* 

443  A  445  Broadway,  New  York. 

Or»  GEO.  BC.  TWIMy  Trarellnf  Affentt 

12-S.tf.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


ECONOMY!   SIMPLICITY!!  COMPLETENESS!!! 

UNIVERSAL    RECORDS. 

The  system  of  Universnl  Records  in  specially  clesigDed  for  the  nse  of  those  who 

Sreftr  to  avoid  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  more  than  one  reeord,  and  yet 
esire  to  preserve  a 

of  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parents,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Panctu- 
ality.  Attendance,  Deportment,  Secltation,  Kxamination  and  Bank,  in  coanee- 
tion  with  a 

Single  Entry  of  the  Name. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 
and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

Economy,  Simplicity  and  Completeness. 


-*i*> 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From  ED  WARD  A.  SUKLDOHF^  A.  JT.,  Principal  Oiweffo  KottmI  TtaMng  Sehtel, 
and  Superiniendtnt  Public  Schools^  OtweffOi  y,  T. 

OawEOO,  Jane  7, 18<R. 
H.  8.  McRAE,  ES^., 

DEXB  Sir  :— Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  "UnlTensI 
Record*'  sent.  The  arrangement  seems  simple,  concise  and  complete.  I  regard 
it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  book  wonld  be  nseftol 
to  every  teacher.  f        Yours  respectfully, 

E.  A.  SHELDON. 

I^om  BEV,  CYRUS KVTTy  D.  2>.,  Presl.  /State  VhitferHiy^  Rloomin^tgnj Md. 

Bloomikoton,  July  SO,  1887. 

PROP.  H.  S.  McRAE, 

Dear  Sir:— Ifavtng  examined  your  Universal  School  Beeord.  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  pi-ououncine  it  the  best  that  I  have  seen.  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feding  satisfied  that  they  can  find 
none  mure  eonveuient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use. 

(YRUS  NTTT. 


Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  !<* f  tt 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  3 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides ". 1  00 

Universal  Becords  for  Teachers,  lih2  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides S  BO 

Universal  Becords  for  Professon,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1 00 

Universal  Becords  for  Professors,  192  pages,  folio,  heav>'  sides S  60 

Universal  Becords  for  Superintendents.  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides IK 

Universal  Becords  for  Superintendents,  S88  pages,  cap,  cloth  sides S  S 

Universal  Becords  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1 75 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  doth  sides SB 

Blank  Certilicates  of  Assignment  or  of  ^Promotion,  per  hundreil 90 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 8  90 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred. 60 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand ' 8W 

Blank  Reports  to  Sui)erlutendeut&,  per  hundred S* 

*  Has  spaces  for  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deportment  and  Recitation. 

No.  S  has  spaces  for  Punotaulity,  Attendante,  Diepovtment,  and  five  sepante 
Recitations. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

gSp  For  65  cents,  I  will  send  fbkpaid  for  examination  a  single  specimen  oopj 
ofTEe  Teaofaer's  or  Professor's  Record.  A  supply  of -the  Pupu's  Record  for  first 
Introduction  sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  one  half  of  the  retail  prices. 

Addrets,    .  HiKiniliTON  S.  Heift^JBy 

niamciet  lad* 

Or  Ben  Franklin  Book  and  Printing  Ocmpany,  Indianapolis. 

18-ttf 


IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN   &   CO., 


47  and  49  Green  Streets  Neir  York 9 

Foblishers  Afflerieau  Educational  Series, 


Aim  At  publishing  not  the  MOST  POPVIjAR  onlj,  but  the  T£AT  BEST 

Book!  for  uae  in  the  Schools  of  America. 

The  TJNIOir  SEEIES  of  BEABEKS  and  SPELLEB8, 

By  C.  W.  Sandkbs,  a.  M.,  and  J.  H.  McElligott,  L.L.  D.,  is  not  a  revision  of 
Any  former  series,  but  is  entirely  new  in  mAtter,  Arrangement  And  iUustrAtionB. 

In  Ortkoff  raphy  And  Ortboepy  this  Series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's 
Newly  Illustrated  and  BOTised  DictionAry,  And  is  perfectly  AdApted  to  the  Jfmo 
and  Jfott  Approved  methods  of  Teaching. 

THE  AlHERICAN  EDVGATIOlTAIi  SERIES  also  includes  Robin- 
son's Series  of  Arithmetics,  Algebnw  And  Higher  MAthemAtics;  Kerl's  New 
Series  of  English  Grammars ;  Spenoerian  Copy  Books;  Charts  and  Key;  Well's 
Natural  Sciences ;  Gray's  Botanical  Series ;  Fasquelle's  French  Series ;  Wood- 
bury's German  Series;  Wilison's  Histories;  Colton's  Geographies;  Bryant  & 
Stratton's  Book  Keeping ;  Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

The  above  named  Arm  publish  about  two  hundred  volumes,  of  which  three- 
fourths  are  School  Books,  and  which  are  used  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. 

In  the  year  1866  they  sold  over  FowrMUUon  copies  of  their  own  publications. 
Of  Sanders'  entire  Series  they  disposed  of  l,107,S6i  volumes  in  that  year,  the 
Union  Series  of  Beaders  and  Spellers  alone  showing  a  g<iin  of  116,296  volumes  in 
a  single  year. 

l^ey  disposed  of  800,000  volumes  of  Uobinson's  Mathematical  Series,  with  a 
gain  of  65,190  volumes,  for  the  same  year. 

They  sold  065,638  Spencerian  Copy  Books  the  same  year,  showing  an  annuAl 
gain  of  200,000  books. 

These  facts  are  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  above  Books 
arc  held  by  the  Educational  men  of  the  country. 

Over  Twenty-five  Millions  of  Sanders'  Headers  and  Spellers  hAve  been  sold 
since  their  first  publication. 

They  also  manufacture  the  popular  and  genuine  SpencerlaM  Pettsy  in 
Si^IFufnhert,  of  which  No.  1,  or  the  College  Ten,  S0,000  gross  were  sold  the  past 
year. 

Their  Printing  and  Binding  are  mostly  done  in  their  own  Establishment,  and 
ihey  have  facilities. for  manufacturing  da4ly  12,000  Bound  Volumes  and  6,000 
Copy  Books. 

Teachers,  Booksellers,  and  all  others  Interested,  are  invited  to  send  for  our 


DESCEIPTIYE  GATALOGTTE  AND  GIBCITLAES, 

And  to  correspond  with  us  freely. 

J|0*A  full  supply  of  the  above  Series  constimtly  on  hand,  and  for  sale,  at 
Wholesale  or  Retail,  at  BO  WEN,  STEWART  A  CO.'S,  Indianapolis ;  and  for 
sale  by  booksellers  generally. 

Address, 

M.  R.  BARNARD, 

O-eneral  ^seni. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


ISTE^W^  BOOKS 

JUST  PUBLISHED  AMD  ADDED  TO  THE 


mmm  ^fluatiattal  3tm. 


A  MANUAL  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY, 

Arranged  to  facilitftto  the  Experimental  Demonstration  of  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples ofthe  science.  Bv  Chas.  W.  Eliot  and  Fbamk  U.  Storbb,  Professors  of 
(Chemistry  in  the  Massachnsetts  Institute  of  Technology-.  In  cloth,  ISmo.,  6t5  pp* 
Price,  f3.60. 

This  Dooic  is  not  intended  for  use  apart  from  all  experiments,  bnt  designed— 

Ist.  To  facilitate  the  teaching  of  Chemistry,  by  the  sxpbbimental  and  induc- 
tite  method,  in  Colleges,  Polytechnic  or  Scientific  Schools. 

2d.  For  Teachers,  who  not  being  professional  chemists,  need  to  show  experi- 
ments to  their  classes. 

It  famishes  details  of  several  hnndred  experiments,  covering  the  groand  of  an 
extensive  course  of  Chemical  Lectures.  It  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  Harvard 
University,  Yalo  College,  Antioch  College,  and  some  other  similar  Institutions. 

SiEgle  €tplM  sent  by  Mall,  for  cuHlnatloa,  m  receipt  ef  $3.00. 


Robinson's  DifFerential  and  Integral  CalculuSr 

For  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Edited  by  I.  F.  Quinby,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  In 
sheep,  8vo.,  479  pages.    Price,  $B.S6. 

The  design  has  been  to  prepare  a  Text«Book,  thorough  and  oohfbehxxsivb 
in  its  character;  and  while  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of  this  branch  of 
Mathematics,  yet  so  far  as  the  subject  is  treated,  it  is  pbogressits  and  com- 
PLBTE ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  in  literary  and  scientific  merit,  the 
work  will  more  than  Justify  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  waited  long  and 
patiently  for  it. 

Stogie  Copies  seat  \j  Mall,  for  eiaHlaattea,  aa  reedpt  af  92.M. 

to  the  above  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  in  April,  ia6& 


KIDDUE'S  NEW  MANUAL  OF  THE  ELEMENTS 

OF  ASTRONOMY, 

Descriptive  and  Mathematical,  comprising  the  latest  discoveries  and  theoretic 
views,  with  directions  for  the  use  of  the  Globes,  and  for  studying  the  ConsteUs- 
tions.   By  Henry  Kiddle,  A  M.   In  cloth,  12mo.,  S84  pages.   Price,  $1JK. 

This  book  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  '*  Manual  of  Astronomy,"  pnb- 
lished  by  the  author  in  1888.  It  is  also  offered  by  the  Publishers  to  accompany 
Roblnaoii*s  MatlaematiGal  Series* 

The  FLAN  of  the  work  is  objective:  the  illustrations  are  new  and  copioos; 
the  Methods  greatly  simplified;  the  Nnmericai  Calculations,  which  are  based  on 
the  recent  determination  oft  he  Solar  parallax,  are  made  without  recoune  tosny 
other  than  £lomentary  Arithmetic,  and  the  most  mdlmental  principles  of  Geo> 
metry. 

The  book  is  designed  for  nse  in  Normal  Bchools,  Academies.  High  Schools, 
Seminaries,  and  advanced  classes  in  Grammar  Schools;  and  it  is  hoped  that  in 
this  work  the  thorough  and  practical  Teacher  will  find  a  DBSiDBBATrK  long 
■ought  for  in  this  department  of  science. 

Single  copies  sent  by  mail^  far  examinaUon^  an  receipt  of  $1.00. 
'  Correspondence  and  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


IVIBOV,  PHDTHBT,  BLAEEMAV  ft  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  Street,  New  Terk* 
BHL  R.  BARIf  ARD,  Oeneral  A^gemt, 

13-3-tf 


APPROVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS,  PUBLISHED  BY 
E  •  0.  Bvtler  Sc  Co.  No.  137  Montb  Fonrtb  St.,  Fill  lade  Iplila* 


SliCclieirB  Neir  Scbool  Geoi^- 
raplilea. 

Hdcrkll's  mat  Lissoys  m  Gkooratvt.— 
For  joitng  ohUdrtn.  Designed  ai  ao  in- 
troduction to  the  Aathor'8  Primarj  Oe- 
ographj.    With  maps  and  engraTinge. 

MnoiKLL's  HTkw  PiniAmT  GBOoaAPHr.—Illna- 
trate4  by  Twenty  Colored  Maps,  One 
Hundred  Engraringi.  Deaignea  as  an 
introduction  to  the  New  intermediate 
Geography. 

IfncBKix's  New  btrBBMiDiATK  GBoaEArar.— 
For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
Illostrati^d  by  Twenty-three  Copper- 
Pi  Ate  Mapa,  and  namerona  Engravings. 

MncHnx't  New  Sobool  Gkoorapht  axd  Ax- 
ial. A  System  of  Modem  Geography — 
Physical,  rolitical  and  Dlscriptive ;  ac- 
companied by  a  new  Atlaa  of  Forty-fonr 
Copper-Plate  Mapa,  and  illaatrated  by 
Two  Hundred  Bngrariiga. 

MircsBLL*s  New  PnaiCAK,  Geoobapbt,  (ready 
October  1st),  with  Thirteen  Copper- 
Piate  Maps,  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Engravinga.  Br  Jonir  BaocKUcasr,  A. 
M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Triaity 
College. 

IbTcaaj.'!  Nbw  OuTLm  Maps.  A  series  of 
Seven  Maps,  handsomely  colored  and 
mounted,  in  size  24  by  28  inches,  except 
the  Map  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
28  by  48  inches.  They  clearly  and  ftilly 
repreaent,  at  a  glance,  the  Political 
Boundaries,  Mountain-Systems,  River 
Courses,  Plateaus,  Table-Lands,  and 
DeserU  of  the  Earth. 

XmxsLL'B  Nbw  Akcibbt  Gboobapiit.  An 
cBtlrely  new  work,  elegantly  illustratad. 

initcliell's    S cli o o  1    Geoff ra« 
pblea.    Old  Series 

bbtibbo  to  datb. 
Mrchkll'b  Pbimart  Gboobapht. 
Xrcbbll's  School  Gboobapbt  avd  Atlas. 

MnCBKLL'S  AXCDEMT  GeOOBAPBT  AKI)  AtLAB. 

Ca«drlcli'a    Series    of    Sobool 
Histories. 

ILLVSTBATBD  BY  NUMEROUS  BNOBAVtXflS 
G0<»BIOa'8    PiCTOBIAL    H18TOBT    OV  TIIE   UVI- 

TBO  SxATBB.  A  Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States,  with  notices  of  other  por- 
tions of  America.  By  S.  G.  Goooaicu, 
author  of  "  Peter  Parley's  Tales.»» 

GooDBiai'B  AmaiOAx  Cuilo'b  Piotobial  His- 
TeBT  sr  THB  Ubitbb  Statrb.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  author's  "  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  United  States." 

GooDBiCB's  Piotobial  Hibvobt  or  Emqland. 
A  Pictorial  History  of  England.    By  S. 

G.  GOODBICB. 

Goodbich'b   Piotobial   Histobt  op  Rome— A 
'  Pictorial  History  of  Rome,  with  sketches 

of  the  History  of  Modern  Italy. 
Goodbiob'b  Piotobial   Hibtobt  or   GRBEex, 

A  Pictorial  History  of  Greece,  Ancient 

and  Modem. 

GixmucH'B  Piotobial  Hivtobt  or  Fbakce— 
A  Pictorial  History  of  France.  Revised 
and  improved  edition,  brought  down  to 
the  present  time. 


GooDBico's  Parlet's  Common -ScnooL  HunroBT 
or  THB  World.  A  Pictorial  History  of  the 
World,  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  S.  G. 
GoODRicB,  author  of  "Pictorial  History  of 
the  United  SUtes,"  etc. 

Goodbiob'b  Piotoblu.  Natural  Hbtobt.  Ele- 
gantly illustrated  with  more  than  Two 
Hundred  Engravings. 

BiNOSAM'i  Latot  Gbammab.  A  Grammar  of 
the  Latin  J.Anguage.  For  the  use  of 
Schools.  With  exercises  and  vocabularies. 
By  WiLUAM  BiNOBAM,  A.  M.,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Bingham  Schools. 

BofGHAM'B  E.«rouRii  Gbammab.  A  Grammar 
of  the  English  language.  For  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Academies.  With  copious 
parsing  exercises.  By  William  Binquam, 
A.M. 

Coffee's  Elements  or  Logic.  Designed  as  a 
Manual  of  Instruction.  ByHENBY  Coppbb, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Lehigh  University. 

Copper's  Elements  or  Rhetoric.  Designed 
as  a  Manual  of  instruction. 

Coppbe's  Academic  Spkaxeb.  Containing 
a  large  number  of  new  and  appropriate 
Pieces,  for  Prose  Declamation,  Poetical 
Recitation,  and  Dramatic  Reading,  care- 
fully selected  from  the  best  authors,  Amer- 
ican, English  and  Continental. 

Flbmino  it  Tibbois'  Fbbnch  Diotioxaby.— 
An  entirely  new  and  complete  French  and 
English  and  English  ana  French  Diction- 
ary, adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the 
two  Languages,  1,400  pages,  royal  8yo., 
fine  shecu. 

FlEMMO     it    TiBBINB*      FBBirCH      DiCTIONABT. 

Abridged.    One  vol.    12mo.  724  pages. 

Hart's  Enolish  Grammar.  A  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language.  By  John  6.  Hart, 
LLD. 

Hart's  CoNSTmrrioN  or  the  United  States. 
A  brief  Exposition  of  the  Oonstitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  Qaestions 
and  Answers. 

Howg'  Pbimart  Ladies'  Reader.  A  choice 
and  varied  Collection  of  Prose  and  Poetry, 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Young  Children. 
By  John  W.  S.  Howb,  Professor  of  Elocu- 
tion. 

Hows'  Junior  Ladies'  Reader. 

news'  Ladies'  Rbadbb. 

HowB'  Ladibb'  Book  or  Rbadino  an>  Rbcita- 
tions. 

Smith's  Enousb  Gbammab.  English  Gram- 
mar on  the  Productive  System.  By  Ros- 
wkll  C.  SMrra. 

Scholar's  Companion.  Containing  Exercises 
in  Orthograuhy,  Derivation  and  Classifica- 
tion of  English  Words.  New  Revised  Edi- 
tion.   By  Kurus  W.  Bailet. 

Stookhabdt'b  Chemibtbt.  The  Principles  of 
Chemistry,  illustrated  by  simple  experi- 
ment. By  Db.  Juuub  Aoolpb  Stockhabdt, 
Professor  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Tharand.  Translated  by  Professor 
C.  H,  Pierce  of  Harvard  College. 

Tennrt'b  Geology.  Geology  for  Teachers, 
Classes  and  Private  Students.  By  Sanbobn 
Tennet,  a.  M.  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  Vassar  Female  College.  Hlustrated 
with  Two  Hundred  Engravings. 


Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  are  respectfully  invited  to  address  the  Publishers 
u  abore,  for  ftarther  information  ragarding  these  Books,  all  of  which  are  eminently  ault- 
Ibis  for  tbf  fieliool-rodm.  ia-U-3t 


$m* 


Ray  s  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra^ 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  bil 
nfe  the  result  of  a  most  carefol  and  ihorongli  reyision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  rsTisioD,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needlailj 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  ind 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted.  Q 

It  is  oonfidentlj  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impel' 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  ezoellent  eeriei  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  ralue,  and  secure  the  approbstioB  oi 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


m*9M 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Say'i  Blementi  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A  new  and  eom< 
prehensiye  work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
fariety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri 
fate  Students. 

ITS  DISTINQUISHIKG  CHABA0TEBI8TICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitioBi  being 
all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postalatet, 
•tated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straifhi  Jjm  and 
ending  with  the  Sphen;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  k«id 
and  not  scattered  through  scTeral  chapters  or  books. 

S.  Numerous  applications  of  the  pHnewlea  to  common  things,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  m  Uie  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rightlj 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giTing 
him  the  same  adyantage  in  working — in  praetieal  driU  cperationi—OaLi  he  hss  had 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


9^  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Bat*s  Kbit 
Elxhxntart  Alqebba,  60  cents;  Bay's  New  Hiohsb  Aloxbba,  8S 
cents ;  and  Rat's  Plane  and  Solid  Oxoketey,  60  eents  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers, 

8AROENT»  WILSON  &  HIN]Q.S» 


A.  NE-w  rTExrr-BOoit. 


SOMETHING     NOVEL 

IN  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

RAT'S  RUDIMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

■ 

OONTAININQ 

A  PULL   PRESENTATION 

OF   THB 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


i»i 


This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  .actioal 
Arithmetic.  It  combines  Kental  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  folly  of  the  Fundamental  Bules,  and  Common  and 
Decimal  Tractions;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Arith- 
metic published  in  America,  that  contain?  a  full  presentation  of  the 

METBICAL  8T8TJESM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUBES, 

the  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  by 
Congress,  together  with  a  large  number  of  examples,  calculated  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  very  simple  system,  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  te 
present  each  subject  in  one  form  only.  The  Models  ot  Analtsu 
are  concise,  yet  simple  and  lucid;  the  rules,  short  and  exact;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
to  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simpler 
arithmetical  calculations. 


Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examin- 
ation, with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  25  cents  per  copy ;  or  a 
first  supply  for  introduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  otherwise, 
freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  |8.00  per  doz. 

Address  the  publishers, 

BABaSNT,  WILSON,  *  HTETKIUB, 

*  V  CINCINNATI.   O 


ECONOMY!   SIMPLICITY!!  COMPLETENESS II I 

UNIVEESAL    RECORDS. 

The  system  of  Universal  Records  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  ttaoie  who 

S refer  to  avoid  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet 
esire  to  preserve  a 

of  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parents,  Qass,  Age,  Enrollment,  Ponctii- 
ality,  Attendance,  Deportment,  Recitation,  Examination  and  Bank,  in  connec- 
tion with  a 

Single  Entry  of  the  Name. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 
and  are  nnsnrpasscd  in  respect  to 

Economy^  Simplicity  and  Completeness. 


RECOMMENDATIONS.    ^ 

J'k'&m  X2>  WABD  A.  SHELDON^  A.  M^,  Prinetpal  Otwego  JTarmaZ  TraMng  Sci$ol. 
and  Superintendent  Public  Schooler  Oewego^  JT,  T. 

O8WSG0,  June  7, 1867. 
H.  s.  McRAE,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir  :^Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  '*  Cnivsttil 
Record  "  sent.  The  arrangement  seems  simple,  concise  and  complete.  I  regard 
it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  book  would  be  nseftil 
to  every  teacher.  Yours  respectfully, 

E.  A.  SHELDON. 

From  BSV,  CYBUS  mTTT,  J).  D.,  Preet.  State  Uhiteriity,  StoominQton,  Mi, 

Bloomingtok,  Jnly  SO,  I89r. 

PSOF.  H.  S.  MORAE, 

Dbab  Sir:— Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Record.  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  that  I  have  seen.  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  can  find 
none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use. 

CYRUS  NUTT. 

PRiex:    LIST. 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  1* I  W 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  2 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 8  80 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 8  GO 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides IS 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  288  pages,  cap,  cloth  sides 3  S 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  7S 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides S  K 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred SO 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand S  60 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred BO 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 8  BO 

Blank  Reports  to  Superintendents,  per  hundred 2  ft 

*  Has  spaces  for  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deportment  and  Recitation. 

Ko.  2  has  spaces  for  Punctuality,  Attendonto,  Deportment,  and  five  sepante 
Recitations. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

War  ^o^  ^  cents,  I  will  send  prepaid  for  examination  a  single  specimen  oopj 
of  the  Teacher's  or  Professor's  Record.  A  supply  of  the  Pupirs  Beeord  for  first 
introduction  sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  one  naif  of  the  retail  prices. 

Address.  JHARIIIiTON  S.  McBAEf 

]IEii.aGi€i  Indt 

Ben  Fianklin  Book  and  Printing  Oompanyi  Indianapoli^i 


CHARLES  8CRIBNER  &  CO.'S 

EDUCATIONAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


GTTYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

"Incomparably  inperior  to  anythiDg  published.'*— Prof.  AoASsn. 

*'One  of  the  abTeet  Physical  Geographers  of  the  world."— Prof.  J.  A.  Davi. 

"Greatly  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  published."— Prof.  Joasni  HiSBr. 


(hror  one  thonBa&d  Copies  liave  been  sold  since  their  first  pnblioation. 

Prof.  GTTYOT'S  series  now  Includes  the  following  Text  Books : 

1. 

Pitauirf,  or  IitrodicttoB  to  tbe  Stidy  troeegmpkr* 

One  quarto  Tolumo,  with  over  100  elegant  illustrations. 

n. 
The  InteniedlJite  Geogrsf  hyt 

In  one  quarto  Tolume,  elegantlT  illustrated,  containing  45  maps,  13  of  which  are  ftiU* 
pased  maps,  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  the  arc,  colored  politically  and  physi- 
cally, embracing  colored  diagrams  for  the  construction  of  the  maps  of  each  Continent 
and  also  colored  diagrams,  with  full  instructions  for  drawing  the  maps  of  the  separata 
States  of  the  United  SUtes. 

m. 
CeHaea  Seheol  Ctetgraphy. 

In  one  royal  quarto  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations,  containing  S3  maps,  of  whidi 
five  are  double-page  maps,  engraved  In  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  colored  politically 
and  physically,  embracing  also  diagrams  for  the  construction  of  maps  of  each  Conti- 
nent 

TO  TEACHEBS. 

Tsachers  desiring  to  examine  these  Text  Books  can  procure  them  of  the  Publishers  at 
the  following  prices :  The  Pbimast,  75  cents ;  the  Gommok  SoaooL  GKoasAFBT,  $1.60 ;  the 
bnsBKXDLiTB  GnooaAPHT,  $1.00 ;  or  the  three  books  will  be  sent  together  to  teachers  for 
$3.00. 

JHI^  Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  from  Instructors  who  have  practically  tested 
P^if.  Guyot's  Geographical  Text  Books,  will  be  sent  to  any  address.' 


FELTEE'S  POPULAR  SCHOOL  AETTHMETICS. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  is  more  perfectly  graded  and  more  truly  analytic ;  it  teaches 
the  pupil  self-reliance  more  effectively  than  any  other  series,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tataa  Bve  times  as  many  examples  for  practice.    The  series  comprises  the  following  books  t 

FELTEB'S  FIBST  LESSONS  IN  NUKBEBS  (illustrated),  for  pupils  commencing  the 
study  of  Numbers. 

FELTEB'S  PBIKABT  ABITHMKTtC,  mental  and  written,  with  and  Without  answers. 

FELTEB'S  INTEBHEDIATE  ABITHMETIC  (revised  edition),  with  and  Without  answers. 

FELTBB'S  PRACTICAL  ABITHMETIC  (follows  thie  Primary),  with  answers. 

FELTEB'S  COMMBBCIAL  ABITHMETIC. 

FELTEB'S  UNIVEBSITY  ABITHMETIC  (In  preparation). 

FELTEB'S  INTELLECTUAL  ABITHMETIC  (In  press). 

TEACHEBS'  MANUAL  OP  ABITHMETIC— Prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  teadien^ 
and  contains  the  best  method  of  oral,  class  and  individual  instruction. 

TO  TEACHEBS. 

Copies  of  these  Arithmetics  will  be  sent  to  teachers  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  thfe  ffteeipt 
ofaOosnls  each  for  "Intermediate,"  ''Commercial,"  and  "Practical,"  and  16  cents  each 
for  the  *FIrst  Lessons,"  "Primary,"  "InteUectual,"  and  "Manual.' 


tt 
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CHABLES  SCBIBNEE  &  CO., 

164  Broadway,  Hew  Tork. 

HIRAM  HADLEY,  RICHMOND,  INDIANA, 

WESTERN   AGENT. 


H  E  CREAt  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

QUACKENBOS'S  AEITHMETIGS. 

Praetiedl,  $1.   EkmenUav,  60  et$.   Primanh  40  ttt. 

To  bo  speedily  followed  Jsf  a  Mental  and  a  Hl^fhtf. 

Clear  I  Choroogh;  oomprehenslre ;  iDgicallT  Arraoied:  well  gnded;  ivppUed  vlfha 
great  Terlety  of  examples ;  exact  In  their  definitions ;  Drier  In  their  nlas ;  oondeaaed  asd 
searching  in  their  anamif ;  op  to  the  tiines  ;  teach  the  methods  actaaUf  osad  by  bulKM 
men ;  oDllge  the  pvpil  to  think  in  spite  of  himself;  fit  the  learner  for  the  oetntiag  leon 
as  no  other  series  does;  the  onlj  hooks  thai  a  precresiiTe  teacher  can  afford  M  M|:  pc^ 
feet  text  hooks  ;  vith  no  def^ts.  Voch  is  the  verdict  pronovneed  hj  taachtrs  os  e«r  na V 
Arlthmetles.  Such  are  the  featves  that  make  them  svperlor  to  all  •ihars*  and  are  intn- 
dacing  them  Into  schools  eTexyvhare. 

These  are  the  enlf  Arithmetics  that  recognise  the  great  fiaandal  changes  of  the  last 
five  years,  the  increase  in  prices,  the  <Ulference  between  gold  and  carreneip^that  deseriba 
the  diflbrent  alaskes  of  U.  8.  Securities,  and  show  the  comparatiTe  resolt^isf  iBTesvasis 
tntham. 

Qoacke  nbos*s  Arithmetics  (the  whole  series  or  l&dlTidiial  boc&s)  are  pnooondbd  Ibi 
best  aver  published,  by  such  eminent  edneators  as 

JOHK  C.  HAfiKKESS,  Principal  of  the  Delaware  State  Ubimal  Se&ooL  * 

X.  D.  KnraSLBT*  Sttpertntandent  of  Common  Schools,  Cotambns,  Ohio. 

GSO.  W.  lODD,  Frlnetpal  of  High  School,  Edgartown,  Ifasi. 

v.  81KABT,  Priacipal  Classical  Acadamv,  Allegany,  ?a. 

HBNRT  W.  VAT,  PriBcipal  Classical  School,  Hewport,  B.  L 

J.  C.  RIDPAn.  Soperintendeat  of  Public  Schools,  Lawrenceharg,  Ind. 

J.  M.  GODBIT,  Principal  AcadeSFt  Bagle  MiUs,  K.  C. 

BBT.  J.  S.  BlUHinBly  President  Hiwassee  College,  Teon. 

C.  HOIiOOin,  Principal  Pnblic  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
AliFBXD  KIIK,  Principal  Third  District,  Colambns,  Ohio. 
W.  R.  COOQAIC,  Principal  Academy,  Qrartown  Texas. 

D.  Xi^lfOIIR AT,  Principal  of  Acfdemy,  unionTlIle,  Iowa. 
C.  M .  BARBOWS,^  Principal  Classic  School,  Walpole,  ICasa. 
PAYID  OOPELAND,  President  Hlllsboro  (O.)  Female  CoUega. 

airAGXEVBOS'S    OBAirirABS. 

Att  Cfif  ll«lft  OrffiBMidlrf  •        •        •        •  ii  tO 

First  BoolK  In  Grammar^  •        •        •        •      i  SO 

These  books  make  thorough  Orionmarf  ans  with  half  the  labor  to  the'  teacher  repaired  bf 
any  other  system.  They  are  nhilosophical,  clear,  consistent,  nractlcal,  bold  in  tbair  re- 
forms, man  the  learning  of  grammar  easy,  make  the  teaching  of  grammar  a  poittffi 
pleasure.  Snch  is  the  testimony  of  ear  educators,  as  shown  by  their  letters  In  our  Cirsokr, 
where  hosts  of  recommendations  are  published. 

aVACKSHBOS'S    HIST0BIB8. 

PHmarr  History  Vtelted  states*  for  BegrSBitters         •        •     t1 
Ulnstratodl  Soliool  History  U.  S.y  Ibroagrnt'd^ttM  ta  igtf^,     ft 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  hare  recantW  adopted  for  their  CosiBMa 
Schools,  te  the  exclusion  of  all  other  text  books,  Quacken)»oa's  Arithmetics,  Qraaosaia, 
Philosophy,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric.  The  Arithmetics  are  also  ofllciaUy  adopted  to 
the  Common  Schools  ef  the  city  of  New  Tork ;  and  the  Grammar  by  the  States  w  llaiy* 
land  and  California,  the  citlea  of  Rochester,  Charlestown,  Columbus,  and  hundreds  of 
othar  places. 

We  mail  apsoimai  eopi4$  of  ihete  8kmdar4  Booht  to  any  ToaeAm^  or  SekoU  QPttif 
on  r§c&ip$  of  on^hd^f  iho ab—prioo,  A  cor^/W «sam<iiaMoi»  U  aU  ^o ssJk.  FAf 
sss  in^forior  bcot$  ioAon  the  bett  are  ^t4ih4n  roaek  f 

Favorable  Terms  made  for  IntroductiotL 

Aiddrsii^  0«  APPIiETON  dk  Co..  FulbUskerst 

4tt  4  tf  Broa«w V,  Vew  Teik. 

Ors  ^^Qn  H.  T  WI8S9  TwrnrmUmm  Affoatt 

ColUDb«s,OUe. 


SPENCERIAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Cttpy  Uociluit  Cbartiy  Key,  Oomp^mllumy  ftc. 

Can  lYiBOir,  phimvxt,  bljulsxav  a  oo. 


SF£NCJPMiUI   8Y9TCM  OF   PENMANSHIP 

ADOPTED  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Tim  Committee  on  Texl*BoeJu  hayinf  oenaidered  the  applicatioiu  of  authon 
and  pnbllBhen  to  Introduce  a  number  ox  new  pubUoatUni  upon  tbe  lUt  of  text- 
lK)oka,  TespectAilly  report : 

That  tiiey  have  patlentlj  and  thoroughly  examined  the  seTMtU  iirttaaia 
•ff  P^flmanmip,  ana  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Spenceiriam  Syateat 
of  Practical  FenmanelilB  is  not  only  the  beef  adapted  far  nee  In 
tl&e  Fublle  i^lnooUy  but  is  the  beet  ■yatem— Itom  ita  alnaplieltT  and 
practical  vtlutyt— that  has  been  laid  before  them.  It  is  taugnt  in  nearly 
all  the  commercial  colleges  in  the  country,  and  they  therefore  recommend  ita 
Adoption  by  the  Board. 

Buol9€d,  That  the  **  ipencerian  System  of  Practical  Penmanship/*  be  intro- 
duced  to  be  used  in  the  rublio  Schools  of  this  district.         L.  B.  FLBTCHEB. 

Chairman  of  the  Com.  on  Text-Books. 

The  aboTe  report  and  reioUtioo  were  adopted.  

rrom  iJU  JflbuitM.                                   H.  W.  HAUJWBLL.  Secretary. 
It 

Is  one  0/  the  very  best,  cheapest  and  handsomest  Boys'  and  Girls^ 

Magazines  in  the  world  I 

VoLtrm  XII  CoMMBKCBS  Janvabt,  IS68.  FOBX  Clubs  mow  fob  niw  Tolums. 

PBSlSIUni9   FOB   EVISliTBQBT. 

$Ua  a  Yaw.  tLOO  to  Ohiba^ 

Specimen  numbers  and  fnU  instmctioat  to  Agents,  XO  Cents. 

AgenU  wxnted  at  every  FoH-Offlee  and  School  DUtrid  in  Vie  UnUed  JStaCee. 

Address,  J.  W.  DAUQHAD AY  A  CO.,  4S4  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

18-l-8t 

■  ''■■-- 

A  Book  for  erery  80E00I.,  FAMILY  and  LITEBABT  OIBOLE. 

SCHOOLDAY  DIALOGUES, 

ftoapledl  bj  ALSXASDBE  CLAUi  A*  fl« 

Th4  mo9t  in9truotiv$  and  wUrtaining  look  #/  ih4  kind  w§r  publitML 

It  has  receiyed  the  highest  recommendatiens  from  the  leading  Journals,  and 
flattering  indorsements  xrom  many  of  the  most  prominent  Educators  and  Teachers 
in  the  United  States. 

iSmo,  869  pages,  post  paid,  $1.60.  A  liberal  diseount  made  te  Agents  and  to  the 
Trade  generally.   Address^ 

J.  W*  DAI7«HAIIAT  Sd  €0.9  PnbllaHorat 

la-t^m  Xe.  M  STdant  Steetl,  nuadelphla,  Futa'a. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS  OP 

BREWER  «  TILESTOII, 

.    NO.  131  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

with  an  Original  Treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Frof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Tale  CoUen. 
These  Books  are  the  latest  complete  series  of  Readers  now  before  the  pnbue. 
*  -  They  have  been  introduced,  in  -whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Sclnols  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hart&rd; 
Portland,  Augusta,  Me.:  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Peoria,  Qnlncy,  flpringfleld, IlL; 
South  Bend,  Ind.;  Madison.  Wis.;  Davenport,  Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids, Iowa; 
Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many  other  important  places.  No 
other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic  extracts,  many  of  which 
have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Spelling  Book. 

**  l^e  arrangement  and  classification  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department 
devoted  to  'Derivations'  unsurpassed. "^[Charles  H.  Allen,  Principal  Noifflsl 
Department,  University  of  Wisconsin.] 

WORCESTER'S  PRIMARY  SPELLING  BOOK. 

ADAMS'  SPELLING  BOOK,  for  advanced  clMses. 

Walton's  Series  of  Arithmetios. 

Consisting  of  three  books, 
The  "WRITTEN,"  "INTELLECTUAL,"  and  "PRIMARY." 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  both 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  Arithmetic,  is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen. 
While  it  is  In  no  respect  Inferior  to  other  works  of  Its  class,  it  has  many  features, 
original  and  unique,  which  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  thent,  and  wbieh 
can  not  fail  to  comtnend  it  to  the  teacher  and  the  student."— [Wm.  J.  Rolfe,  A.  M., 
Master  of  Cambridge,  (Mass.)  High  School.] 

*  ^ 

Walton's  Dictation  Exercises. 

Gomprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  flgures  for  arithmetioal  opentloiis, 
and  two  Keys,  (Parts  I  and  II,)  containing  answers  to  more  than  seven  tfaon- 
sand  examples,  to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  oiay  be 
used  in  connection  with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arittunetlcs.  A 
SLiniva  Slatk  may  be  had  with  the  Card— a  great  convenience  to  the  pnpil 
in  writing  re9ult8. 

Walton's  Metric  System. 

Of  Weights  and  Measures.    Published  in  pamphlet  ferm,  and  as  an  Appendix 

to  Walton's  Written  Arithmetic. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

Revised  Edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  Pronounced. 

G.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  new  edition,  entirely  re-wrltten,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  bj 
Wm.  H.  Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  Iligh  and  Normal  Schools,  Bostpit 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  AND  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

19**  Copies  for  examination  or  intreduction  furnished  by 

GEO.  N.  JACKSON,  Western  Agt, 

l>49-8m.  P.  O.  dlddXM»»-€ai«  W.  B.  EBSK  A  C0.»  CllieifO. 


l^:ElJE^TiiXXjlLi    <Sc    CO., 

PUBLISHERS,   BOOKSELLERS 


A  N  1) 


STA.TIOISrERS, 


NO.  6  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 


INDIANj^POLIS,    INDIANA 


Special  terms  are  made  to  School  T(»acher.s.    Any  book  extant 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  the  price.  2  1-y. 


PIERCE'S  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE, 

OR    LIQUID    SLA.X1NG-. 

For  Blackboards,  on  Board,  Plaster,  or  any  Hard  Substance. 

•^XTT    TJX*     HO"     yHO-T     Olt     QXT-A-X^a*     BO'X"X'Z^X:s. 

SEIV]>   ORDERS   TO 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

Indlaiiiipoli»i  Indiana. 

y       Any  Book  Publislied  in  iiii» 
L       Gountry  or  Europe  fnrnislaod 
m%  tHe  USUAI.  PRICE,  l^y         BOWEN,  STEWAET  &  00., 

Indianapolifi«  Indiana. 

TEA0HER8,  ATTENTION!— ** Tub  Eubkka,'»  a  new  series  of  Teachers' 
Tokens  of  Approbation,  consisting  of  Tokens  for  Lessons,  Good  Beliav- 
lor,  and  Pnnctnallty.  Al»o,  Certificates  for  15  and  60  Tokens  each.  The 
whole  series  attractive,  and  put  up  In  a  neat  box.  Price  $1  50.  Send  and  Kot 
a  box.  We  will  pre-pay  postage.  Also,  a  full  line  of  "  Keward  Cardh," 
constantly  in  stock,  ranging  in^price  from  5  cts.  per  package  to  2-3  els.,  6l?.. 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  TO. 
lS-2tf  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


EVERY  TEA^CHER 

Commencing  a  Winter  Sesision.  and  everv  person  enterinp:  upon  a  course  of 
reading  for  the  long  winter  evenings.  shoul<l  have  on  hand  as  un  indisiicn^able 
help-meet,  either 

WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY  UNABRIDGED, 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED,  OVER  3000  FINE  EN(;RAA'IN<:s. 
IC^OOO  Words  and  Iffcaninipa  not  in  otlier  Dictionaries. 

In  one  vol.  of  1,S40  Royal  Quarto  Paaes,  price  $12,  or 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary 

1040  Pairea  Oetaro.    600  EngraTingM*    Price  Sc* 

Published  hy  d.d'  <'.  Mfrrimn,  S)>rh\giii'Jih  Mass.    Sold  hy  ^n  li.n,ksfdlpr8. 


l^h%^  l'©a®li©f ®'  M@ffiit©fff 


PATENfTED   A?RIL  30,  1867. 


^S  A  XKW  SUIIOOI-  CLOCK  which  will  strilie  orery  live  inhiuie^ 
^  if  reqiilrod.  It  is  so  arraii^icecl  that  the  teacher,  having  made  oni 
his  pi*o;rramine  of  exercises,  can  set  the  clock  to  strike  at  the  time 
for  each  exercisi'  to  close,  whctiier  It  be  long  or  short.  Once  set  to 
the  programme,  which  does  not  take  two  minutes^  time.  It  require* 
no  further  attention,  except  to  wind  the  clock  each  day,  Jis  any  other 
clock.  If  a  cliangc  of  programme  is  desired,  the  clock  Is  chai^gei) 
accordingly  by  simply  moving  a  pin.  With  this  clock*  the  teacher 
can  o^ive  his  whoh?  attention  to  his  class,  and  when  the  time  is  np. 
ho  will  be  warned  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  clock.  It  can  be  inad(^ 
to  strike  five  niiiintes  before  thecloswof  each  recitation,  (thus giving 
th<'  tt'achcr  tinu*  to  wind  up  the  recitation  and  assign  another  lesson.) 
and  ajrain  at  th<?  tinip  for  it  to  close.  By  using  this  clock,  the  teadier 
will  not  b(;  likely  to  give  time  to  one  cla«s  which  rightly  beloiij^.^  to 
another. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  18, 18C7. 
Dr.    a.   JtMi mso -v—/>ear   Sir: — Having   tested    your   Teachkrs* 
MoxiTOK,  I  have  no  hasitancy  in  recommending  it  to  every  system- 
itic.  orliT  h»ving  teacher,  who  conducts  his  school  aecordin^f  to 
A  tlxod  pri>;rralnn)(^ 

Yours  vorv  trnlv. 

W.  A.  BKLU 

Pnnrijyal  of  ITiffh  SMool. 


No.  1.  KixK  Maiuxk.  --------    $18  00 

No.  2.  C<»TrA(iF.  Pattkkn. --.        10  00, 

F»M*  Sale  by 

i%..  «joH:rvHoiv, 

i:j-l:$m 


A  NEW  ERA  m  THE  ARTS  OF  PENMANSHIP  AND  DRAYiTIN^ 


HARPER'S  WRITINa-BOOES, 

COMBHONG 

Sj^mmetrloal  Penmanship  with  Marginal  Drawing -Lesson 

In  Ten  Numbers.    The  First  Four  Nnmbers  now  Ready. 
^C6  per  Dozen,  $2  00.    Uberal  Texnw  for  IntroduotioiL 


**/  Uiiem  a  ckQd  w(U  learn  toth  to  draw  and  write  wmer^  and  wUh  more  mm,  than  he  wtSi  bom  writ 

HoKAGH  ILuni 


The  idea  of  embracing  in  the  same  series  of  Copy-Books  a  83rstem  of  Practical  Penmanship  a 
a  coarse  of  Lessons  in  Drawing  is  a  new  one.  Teachers  and  parents  are  well  aware  that  childi 
are  fond  uf  making  pictures,  and  that  exercises  in  Drawing  improve  a  person's  hand-writing,  a 
tiee  verea.  Drawing  has  not  been  generally  introduced  into  schools,  because  no  suitable  hoc 
could  be  obtained,  and  most  teachers  are  not  competent  to  give  instruction  in  the  art  withou 
book. 

This  series  contains  a  Symmetrical  System  of  Penmanship,  easily  acquired  and  rapidly  writt< 
Hie  '*  helps"  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  simple  ana  valuable,  and  the  system  is  what 
name  indicates,  "  symmetrical^-rCYery  letter  being  formed  upon  geometrical  principles,  and  of  i 
Tsrying  proportions. 

The  Writing  and  the  Marginal  Drawing-Lessons  occupy  the  entire  width  of  each  page.  T 
Drawing-Lessons  conunence  with  straight  lines  of  the  some  slope  as  the  main  lines  of  the  writii 
and  progress,  step  by  step,  through  straight  and  curved  lines,  geometrical  forms,  architectn: 
foliage,  perspective,  figures  of  animals,  persons,  etc.  Rules  and  directions  are  printed  upon  1 
covers  of  each  book,  making  each  Number  complete  in  itself. 


In  connection  with  the  above,  we  would  call  attention  to 

Harper's  School  and  Family  Slate, 

WITH  ACCOMFAKTHTO  casds,     • 
FOB  EZEBOISES  IN  WBITINa,  PBINTIN0,  DBAWINO,  AND  NTJMBEBS, 

the  whole  forming  an  excellent  and  economical  introduction  to  the  Writing-Books.  The  syst( 
of  Penmanship  is  the'  same  in  all  respects,  the  surface  of  the  Slate  (on  one  side)  being  carefu 
mled  with  horizontal  and  oblique  lines,  to  guide  the  pupil  in  attaining  a  unifonn  length  and  sic 
for  the  letters.  This  ruling,  while  perfectly  distinct  to  the  eye,  is  not  sufficiently  de^  or  broad 
offer  the  slighest  obstruction  to  the  free  use  of  the  pencil  The  Cards  (twelve  in  number)  contai 
ing  the  Copies  also  contain  Primary  Lessons  in  Drawing,  the  copying  of  which  is  greatly  fieusilitat 
by  other  lines — oblique,  vertical,  and  horizontal — ^ruled  on  the  surface  of  the  Slate.  The  Cai 
also  ffLxe  instructions  in  the  art  of  making  distinct  and  properly-proportioned  figures,  and  in  ma 
ing  Roman  letters.  The  Copies  and  Models  are  printed  in  white,  on  a  black  ground,  so  that  t 
exercises  may  be  mode  exact  fac-similes,  in  color  as  well  as  in  line,  of  the  Copies ;  and  the  Cai 
are  protected,  when  not  in  use,  by  a  casing  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Slate-frame.  One  side  < 
the  Slate  is  free  from  ruling,  and  can  therefore  be  used  in  the  same*  manner  as  the  ordina 
School-Slate. 


NE^VNT  BOOKS 

JUST  FUBLISBXD  AND  ADDSD  TO  TBI 


mmm  Mnutkml  ^m». 


A  MANUAL  OP  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY, 

Arranged  to  facilitate  the  Experimental  Demonstration  of  the  facts  andpili- 
ciples  or  the  science.  By  Chas.  w.  Eliot  and  Fbank  H.  Stokkr,  Professon  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  oloth,  12mo.,  M6  pp' 
Price,  fSiiO. 

This  book  is  not  intended  for  use  apart  ftom  all  experiments,  but  designed— 

Ist.  To  facilitate  the  teaching  of  Chemistry,  bv  the  xzpSRi]aNTA.L  and  umrc- 
tivx  method.  In  Colleges,  Polytechnic  or  Scientific  Schools. 

3d.  For  Teachers,  who  not  being  professional  chemists,  need  to  sliow  experi- 
ments to  their  classes. 

It  furnishes  details  of  several  hundred  experiments,  covering  the  gronnd  of  as 
extensive  course  of  Chemical  lectures.  It  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  Harriitl 
University,  Yalo  College,  Antioch  College,  and  some  other  similar  Institutloas. 

fllngto  Cepics  seat  by  Hall,  ftr  cxaulMtlf  b,  •■  ned^  %{  #3410. 


Robinson's  Differential  and  Integral  CalculuAi 

For  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Edited  by  I.  F.  Quinbt.  A.  M.«  LL.  D.  la 
sheep,  8vo.,  473  pages.    Price,  ^.25. 

The  design  has  been  to  prepare  a  Text-Book,  thorough  and  compbkhxnsiti 
In  its  character;  and  while  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of  this  branch  of 
Mathematics,  yet  so  far  as  the  subject  is  treated,  it  is  fbogbbssitx  and  cox* 
plbts  ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  in  literary  and  scientific  merits  the 
work  will  more  than  Justify  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  waited  long  anl 
patiently  for  it. 

SiBgle  Cfpl«8  8€it  \j  Hally  for  eianlBatltB,  #■  receipt  ef  f8.50t 

THB  KEY  to  the  a1)ove  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  In  April.  ld(R 


[KIDD1.E*6  NEW  MANUAL  OP  THE  ELEMENTS 

OF  ASTRONOMY, 

Descriptive  and  Mathematical,  comprising  the  latest  discoveries  and  theoretic 
views,  with  directions  for  the  use  of  the  Globes,  and  for  studying  the  Constella- 
rlons.    By  Hknry  Kiddle,  a  M.    In  cloth,  ISmo.,  S84  pages.   Price,  $1.96. 

This  book  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  '*  Manual  of  Astronomy,"  pnh- 
lished  by  the  author  in  1852.  It  is  also  offered  by  the  Publishers  to  accompany 
ltobliiaoii*8  IHatlseiiiatlcMil  Series* 

The  FLAN  of  the  work  is  objective  :  the  illustrations  are  new  and  coiuoiss; 
the  Methods  greatly  simplified;  the  Numerical  Calculations,  which  are  based  on 
the  recent  determination  oft  he  Solar  parallax,  are  made  without  reconne  to  say 
other  than  Elcmentar}'  Arithmetic,  and  the  most  rudimental  principles  of  Geo- 
metry. «  ,.    1. 

The  book  is  designed  for  use  in  Normal  Schools,  Academies.  High  Sehoott, 
Seminaries,  and  advanced  classes  in  Grammar  Schools;  and  it  is  hoped  that  to 
this  work  the  thorough  and  practical  Teacher  will  find  a  dbsidkbatum  loof 
sought  for  in  this  department  of  science. 

Single  copies  sent  by  maily  for  ezamncUiony  on  receipt  of  $li)0. 
Correspondence  and  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


ivisoN,  PHnrarET,  blakemah  &  co., 

4T  and  49  Greene  Street,  New  ¥«rk« 
HI*  R«  BARIVARH^  Oeneral  Asemt» 


IVI80N,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 


4T  and  49  Green  Street*  If  eir  YmrlLf 

Pablishers  Amerieau  £dncationaI  Series, 


Aim  ftt  pQbUflhlng  not  tbe  HOST  FOP VIjAB  only,  bat  the  VEBT  BSST 

Book!  for  nse  In  the  BcbooU  of  America. 

The  VVIOH  SEBIES  of  SEADEBS  and  SPELLEBS, 

By  C.  W.  SAKDXB8,  A.  M.,  and  J.  H.  HcEllioott,  LL.  D.,  !•  not  a  rorUion  of 
any  ftirmer  series,  but  is  entirely  new  in  matter,  arrangement  and  illustrations. 

In  Ortliof^rnplij  and  Ortli«epy  this  Series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's 
Kewly  niostrated  and  Revised  Dictionary,  and  Is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  A'^w 
and  Mo$t  Approved  methods  of  Ttaehinff. 

THE  AHEBIOAlf  EDITCATIOIf  Ali  SERIES  also  includes  Kobin- 
soB's  Series  of  Arithmetics,  Algebras  and  Higher  Mathematics;  Keri*s  ITew 
Series  of  English  Grammars ;  Spencerlan  Copy  Books;  Charts  and  Key;  Weirs 
Xatnral  Sciences;  Gray's  Botanical  Series;  Fasquelle's  French  Series;  Weod- 
bnry's  German  Series;  Willson's  Histories;  Cotton's  Geographies;  Bryant  & 
Stratton's  Book  Keeping ;  Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

The  abore  named  firm  publish  about  two  hundred  volumes,  of  which  three- 
fourths  are  School  Books,  and  which  are  used  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. 

In  the  year  1866  they  sold  OYer  Four  Million  copies  ot  their  own  publications. 
Of  Sanders'  entire  Scries  they  disposed  of  1,107,961  volumes  in  that  year,  the 
Union  Series  of  Readers  and  Spellers  alone  showing  a  gain  of  115,396  volumes  In 
a  single  year. 

They  disposed  of  800,000  volumes  of  Robinson's  Mathematical  Series,  with  a 
gain  of  i6,lS0  volumes,  for  the  same  year. 

They  sold  065,638  Spencerlan  Copy  Books  the  same  yoar,  showing  an  annual 
0oAs  of  900,000  books. 

These  flscts  are  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  above  Books 
arc  held  by  the  JdueaHonal  men  of  the  conntry. 

Over  Twenty -five  Millions  of  Sanders'  Readers  and  Spellers  have  been  sold 
since  their  first  publication. 

They  aUb  manufacture  tho  popular  and  genuine  Sjieneerlan  Pensf  in 
Me  yumb4r9,  of  which  No.  1,  or  the  College  Pen,  20,000  gross  were  lold  the  past 
year. 

Their  Prixtino  and  Binding  are  mostly  done  in  their  own  Establishment,  and 
they  have  facilities  for  manufacturing  daily  19,000  Bound  Volumes  and  6,000 
Copy  Books. 

Teachers,  Booksellers,  and  all  others  Interestetl,  are  invited  to  send  for  our 


OSSCBIPnVE  CATALOaVE  AHD  CIBCVLABS, 

And  to  correspond  with  us  freely. 


'A  full  supply  of  the  above  Series  constantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale,  at 
Wholesale  or  Retail,  at  BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO.'S,  Indianapolis;  and  for 
sale  by  booksellers  generally. 

Address, 

M.  R.  BARNARD, 

O-eneral  A.  sent, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


A.  N  A-TIOON^L  SERIES 

K^  Thlf  term  is  now  applied  with  great  propriety  to  the  Series  of 

School  and  College  Text  Books,  published  by 
A.  8.  Barnes  di  Co^,  New  York, 

COMPBI8INO: 

Tbe  N^tloiaai  Scliool  Bead«rs«   By  Parker  &  Watson. 

Remarkable  for  the  **  Word  BuUdAng  BytUm  "  (copyrighted)— the  analyticAl  and  pro- 
gressive exercises  in  J*ronvnoiaUont  ArUoulaHon^  and  OrtAomy^the  reading  leitons 
ImmloatlnB  iVo»«noiaMoft— exhaustive  treatises  on  JSlocutiom,  In  all  abore  the  Second 
Reader— the  tastefhl  A2M#ions— the  Topical  Arrangement—the  tall  and  initroctlTr 
IMea  and  BiograpMcal  Sketchse—lUiMtraHon*  snperior  to  any  other  Atnerican  school 
books— perfect  OradcUiim — Binding  by  a  peculiar  process— unparalleled  for  strength— 
iroXj  EoonomiaaL 

I^vm  Hon.  T.  A.  Parker,  SictU  SupH  of  Publie  Inetruetion^  JOseouri. 

By  aathorlty  of  law  it  becomes  my  duty  to  recommend  a  list  of  Text-Books  for  «se  in  tbr 
Pttblic  Schools  of  Missouri.  I  deem  it  necessary  to  approve  a  lint  of  books  whidi  will  wt- 
cure  to  the  youth  of  the  State  a  vn^ormt  oAeap,  and  practioal  course  of  studr,  nd 
after  careftil  examination  have  selected  the  following:  TBk  Katiohal  Rcadkss  axd  Snox^ 
na,  MonieUh  A  Molfatty^e  Oeographise,  PeckTe  GanoVe  Natural  Pkiloeophy,  Jar- 
vis'  Phyiology  and  Bealth,  So. 

Tine  ll«ti«iiAi  Geotrraplftlcal  Bjufntm   By  Mositsitb  A  McKallt. 

Favorably  known  as  embodying  practical  OMeot  Teaching^-clwr^  besntlfhl,  and  correct 
Jfops— an  unusual  varietv  of  ingenious  Map  Sipercteea — pleasing  style  and  convenient  sr* 
rangement  of  the  Deecriptiee  TV^f  — nupcrior  Gradation  in  five  volume9,  from  which  a 
complete  series  maybe  selected  in  two,  three,  or  four  books— Incessant  SuperffitUm  to 
keep  up  with  the  times- ansurpasscd  Mechanitdl  Ba^ocution,  , 

Frotn  Bro.  Patrick,  Provincial  o/  the  Order  <tf  the  Chrittian  Brotkere,  ediKot- 
ing  more  than  40,000  Children  in  the  United  StaUa. 

Upon  a  thorough  and  critical  examination  I  have  concluded  that  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  done  is  entirely  to  displace  the  old  books  now  in  use,  and  introduce  in  their  place  Mine 
other  series  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  schools  under  our  charge.  Coplei  of  th« 
different  Geographies  published  in  this  country  have  been  placed  at  our  command  for  ex- 
amination. On  account  of  other  pressing  duties  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  as  mach 
time  to  the  investigation  of  all  these  different  series  as  we  could  have  desired ;  jet  v« 
have  found  enough  to  convince  us  that  there  are  many  others  better  than  those  we  are 
now  using;  but  we  cheerfully  give  our  most  decided  preference,  above  all  others,  u  the 
National  Series,  by  Konteith  and  McNally.  Their  easy  gradation,  their  thoroughly  practi- 
cal and  independent  character,  their  comprehensive  completeness  as  a  full  and  accurate 
system,  the  wise  discrimination  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  sutOoct  matter,  the  beautiftal 
and  copious  illustrations,  the  neat  cut  type,  the  general  execution  of  the  works,  and  otker 
exceU&noiee,  will  commend  them  to  the  friends  of  education  everywhere. 

The  National  Gonree  of  niatlieinadca.    By  Coas.  Daviss,  LL.D. 

Bevieed  editione,  based  upon  the  experience  of  thirty-five  years  in  teaching  and  book- 
msking.  They  constitute  the  only  complete  'series,  presenting  uniformity  of  merit 
throufimout.  The  entire  system  is  built  up  by  one  uniform  and  unbroken  process,  based 
upon  sTAe  Unit  at  the  foundation.  The  Course  is  the  basis  of  Instruction  in  the  JfaUemal 
Seho<4»  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  is  used  exclusively  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Jfo- 
tional  Capital,  has  received  the  quasi  endorsement  of  the  National  Congreei.  and  is 
more  widely  used  throughout  the  National  domain  than  any  other  series — hence  ii  indis- 
putably enUtled  to  the  name  Natioxal  Cocaaa. 

Ihtm  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkblbv,  State  SupH  of  PtMic  Jrutruetion^  Maryland. 

The  series  of  Arithmetics  edited  by  Prof.  Davles,  and  published  by  your  firm,  have  been 
used  for  many  years  in  the  schools  of  several  counties,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  have 
been  approved  by  teachers  and  commissioners.  Under  the  law  of  181!^  establishing  a  nni- 
form  system  of  Free  Publio  Schools,  these  Arithmetics  were  unanimously  adopted  bj  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  alter  a  eareftal  examination,  and  are  now  used  in  all  the  Psblic 
Schools  of  Maryland.  These  facts  evidence  the  high  opinion  entertained  by  the  School 
Authorities  of  the  value  of  the  series  theoretically,  and  practically. 

FULL  DBSCBIPTIVB  CATALOGUE.    Free  to  Teachers. 

EDUCATIONAL  BULLETIN.  THE  PtJBLISHERS*  OrQAN.  Tkconty  Cents  per 
Annum. 

CoMTBan  or  Jakuabt  Nmusa.— Counsel  for  Teachers,  Bishop  Doane ;  Pestaloszi,  Dr.  L. 
P.  Brockett;  The  Peninsular  Campaign,  Emma  WlUard;  Definition  of  Grammatical  Dia- 

J  rams,  F.  S.  Jewell ;  How  to  Teacn  Geometry,  Chas.  Davies ;  Elocutionary  Training,  Hoo. 
ohn  Swett ;  The  Equatorial  Current,  James  Montelth ;  Progres  do  Sciinees,  hr  Cnrier. 
with  Biographical  Sketch,  Pujol ;  An  den  Mond,  Worman ;  Lupi  et  Pastores,  aotea  sod 
Beferenoes,  Sllber;  Biography  of  the  Plant,  Wood ;  The  Hygroscope,  Peck;  Oxygen  the 
Common  Scavenger,  Steele.    Six  iLUTsnuTioxa. 

£•  B.  OKAY,  General  Arent  for  the  BTortli- Wett« 

It  181  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THB  CRBAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

PracU€<il,  $1.    Btemenlary^  00  ct$.    Primary,  40  ets* 

To  be  s^eedtly  fbDowed  by  d  Mental  mi  i;^M9her. 

Clear;  thorough;  eomprehenilTe ;  logically  ammged;  well  graded;  lOppHed  witl|  a 
great  variety  of  ejutm^ee ;  exact  in  their  deflnltlone ;  brief  in  their  mlet ;  oondeneed  and 
Marching  in  their  anaiysiB ;  ap  to  the  time* ;  teach  the  methodi  actually  mad  by  bttftneaa 
men ;  oblige  the  pnpil  to  tMnk  in  apite  of  htmeelf ;  fit  the  learner  for  the  oomnttng  room 
aa  no  other  aeriea  doea ;  the  only  bookf  that  a  progreaaive  teaeher  can  afford  ta  aae ;  par- 
foot  text  booka ;  with  no  defecta.  Soch  la  the  verdict  prononnoed  by  teachera  oa  onr  new 
Arithmetica.  Such  are  the  featnrea  that  make  them  aaperior  to  all  athera,  and  are  intro- 
docing  them  into  achoola  everywhere. 

Tbeae  are  the  only  Arithmetica  that  recognise  the  great  financial  changea  of  the  laat 
fire  years,  the  increaae  in  nricea,  the  difference  between  gold  and  curreney— that  deacriba 
the  different  elaaaea  of  U.  d.  Secnritiea,  and  thaw  the  oomparatlva  rewlti  of  Invaalaaiita 
in  them. 

Qoacke  nboa'a  Arithmetics  (the  whole  aeriea  or  individual  booka)  are  pronoQuced  the 
beat  ever  pnbliahed,  by  anch  eminent  edaeatore  aa 

JOHN  C.  HARKNES8,  Principal  of  the  Delaware  SUte  Normal  School. 

E.  D.  KINGSLET,  Saperintendent  of  Common  Schoola,  Colnmbua,  Ohio. 

GEO.  W.  TODD,  Principal  of  High  School,  Edgartown,  Maaa. 

U.  SMART,  Principal  Claaaical  Academy,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

HENKT  W.  FAT,  Principal  Claaaical  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

J.  G.  RIDPATH,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schoola,  Lawrencebnrg,  Iiid. 

J.  X.  60DBET,  Principal  Academy.  Eagle  Mllla,  N.  C. 

RET.  J.  H.  BRUNNBR,  President  Hiwaaaee  College,  Tann. 

C.  HOLOOMB,  Principal  Public  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
ALFRBD  KIRK,  Principal  Third  District,  Columbua,  Ohio. 
W.  R.  COOGAN,  Prinolpal  Aoademy,  Graytown  Texas. 

D.  ICcMURRAT,  Principal  of  Academy,  Unionville,  Iowa. 
C.  M.  BARROWS,  Principal  Claaaic  School,  Walpole,  Haas. 
DAVID  COPELAND,  Prealdont  Hillaboro  (0.)  Female  College. 

aUACKIVBOS'S    GBAHMAKS. 

An  EAjfllsh  Arammar,  •         •         •         •         ,  tl  80 

First  Book  in  Grammart  •         •         •         •         «       i  OO 

These  books  make  thorough  Grammarians  with  half  the  labor  to  the  teacher  required  by 
any  other  ayatem.  They  are  philosophical,  clear,  conaistent,  practical,  bold  in  their  re- 
forma,  make  the  learning  of  grammar  eaay,  make  the  teaching  of  grammar  a  poaltlve 
pleaaure.  Such  ia  the  toatlmony  of  our  educatora,  as  ahown  by  their  letters  in  onr  Circular, 
where  hosts  of  recommends  tiona  are  publlahed. 

QVACKEHBOS*S    HIST0SIB8. 

Primary  His  fair  Ignited  Stat  csy  for  Beginners         •         •      it 
lilnstrated  Scliooi  Historjr  IJ»  S.y  bravf  l&t  Aavrn  to  lg6G,      f  9 

Tlie  Board  of  Edncation  of  the  city  of  Brooklvn  have  reeentlv  adopted  for  their  Common 
Schools,  ta  the  exclusion  of  all  other  text  books,  Quackenboa's  AriUimetics,  Grammara, 
Philosophy,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric  The  Arithmetics  are  also  officially  adopted  for 
the  Common  Schools  ef  the  cItT  of  New  York ;  and  the  Grammar  by  the  Statea  of  Mary- 
land and  California,  the  citiea  of  Rooheater,  Charleatown,  Columbus,  and  hundreds  of 
other  places. 

We  motf  meim$n  eop4s$  of  tkei»  StcMdard  Jtookt  to  any  Toaehor  or  School  (ifloor 
on  roeeipt  of  one-half  iKo  abovo  pHeo.  A  ear^ful  ooMmination  io  aU  wo  atJb.  Why 
sea  if^orior  booka  whon  the  beet  are  within  roach  t 

Favorable  Terms  made  lor  Introduction. 

Address^  D*  APPI«£T01f  St  Co*f  PnMishers* 

4tt  *  da  Broadway,  New  York. 

Or»  BBO«  ■•  TWISStOrraTellBir  JLmntt 

U-8-tr.  Col«abss,Ohio. 


CHARLES  80RIBNER  A  CO.'S 

EDUCATIONAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


QUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

"  Incomparably  superior  to  anything  published."— Prof.  Attaaiii. 

^*  One  of  the  ablest  Physical  Geographers  of  the  world."— Prof.  J.  A.  Davi. 


i« 


Greatly  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  published."— Prof. 


Orer  one  thonBand  Oopies  have  been  sold  einoe  their  fint  pnblioitioik 

Prof.  GUTOT*S  series  now  includes  the  following  Text  Books  • 

I. 

Maarr,  tr  latraaaettoa  to  tke  SImlsr  tfOeegniiphf. 

One  quarto  volume,  with  over  100  elegant  Illustrations. 

II. 

!%•  latemedbite  lleegraphy. 

In  one  quarto  volume,  elegantlv  illustrated,  containing  45  maps,  U  of  which  are  fell' 
pared  maps,  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  colored  poliUcaliy  and  pbjsi* 
cally,  embracing  colored  diagrams  for  the  construction  of  the  maps  of  eadi  ContJasDi 
and  also  colored  diagrams,  with  fhll  instructions  for  drawing  the  maps  of  the  sepsrsti 
States  of  the  United  SUtes. 

ni. 
€•■■•11  Sch^^l  Qtngntkj. 

In  one  royal  quarto  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations,  containing  tS  maps,  of  wlM 
Ave  are  double-page  maps,  engraved  in  the  highest  ntyle  of  the  art,  colored  politkiUy 
and  physically,  embracing  also  diagrams  for  the  construction  of  maps  of  eseh  CoBti* 
nent 

TO  TEACHEBS. 

TeacBers  desiring  to  examine  these  Text  Books  can  procure  them  of  the  PuMIshen  it 
the  following  prices :  The  PaiMAar,  75  cents ;  the  ConuoM  SoaooL  GBOoaannr,  $1.60 ;  dM 
IvRBMSDiATS  GcoGRAruT,  $1.00 ;  or  the  three  books  will  be  sent  together  to  teachers  for 
$S.OQ. 

tS^  Pamphlets  eontalning  toHlmonials  flrom  Instructors  who  have  practically  teiM 
Prof.  Gnyot's  Geogrsphlcal  Text  Books,  will  be  sent  to  any  address.* 


FELTER'S  POPULAR  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  is  more  perfectly  graded  and  more  truly  analytic ;  It  tesdwi 
the  pupil  self-reliance  more  effectively  than  any  other  series,  and  at  the  same  tfaM  ean- 
tains  Ave  times  as  many  examples  for  practice     The  series  comprises  the  following  boob  i 

FELTER'S  nitST  LESSONS  IS  KUHBEBS  (illustrated),  for  pupils  commcDcIiw  tbo 
study  of  Numbers.  

FELTER'S  PRIM  ART  ARITHlfETIC,  mental  and  written,  with  and  without  aasireis. 

FELTER'S  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIG  (revised  edition),  with  and  without  soiireit^ 

FELTER'S  PEACTIGAL  ARITHMETIG  (follows  the  Prtmaiy),  with  answers. 

FELTER'S  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 

FELTER'S  UNIVERSrrr  ARimMETIC  (In  preparation). 

FELTER'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC  (in  press). 

TEACHERS'  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIO— Preoared  expressly  for  the  use  of  tsseben, 
and  contains  the  best  method  of  oral,  class  and  ludividual  instruction. 

TO  TEACHERS. 

Coplei  of  these  Arithmetics  will  be  sent  to  teachers  by  mall,  postage  paid,  on  the  rsoslpt 
ofao cents  each  for  ** Intermediate,"  "Commercial,"  and  "Practical/*  andUoiatiosck 
fsr  the  ''First  Lessons"  "Primary,"  "Intellectual,"  and  "Manual" 

CHABLES  SCBIBHEB  &  CO., 

154  Broadway,  Vew  Tork. 

HIRAM  HADLEY,  RICHMOND,  INDIANA, 

WESTERN   AGENT. 


ECONOMY!  SIMPLICITY  1 1  COMPLETENESS!  I! 

UNIVERSAL    RECORDS. 

Tlia  system  of  Universal  Records  is  specially  designed  for  tlie  nse  of  those  who 
prefer  to  avoid  the  expense  and  insonyenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet 
desire  to  presenre  a 

of  each  pnpfl.  embracing  residence  of  Parents,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Ftiftetu- 
allty,  Attendance,  DeiK>rtment,  Becitation,  Examination  and  Bank,  in  emnec- 
tloa  with  a 

Single  Entry  of  the  Name. 

Those  Becords  are  arranged  on  a 

XT i<T X :h' o :r Isa:   :BXjjL2>r, 

and  are  nnsnrpassed  in  respect  to 

Economy,  Simplicity  and  Completeness. 


•«" 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

#>^M»  JfJ>  WARD  A,  SSSZDOJr,  A,  JT.,  PHncipal  (hvttQO  formal  Joining  JOe^f, 
and  S»p§rinUnd4nt  PvHto  Schoolt,  Onoego^  JT,  F. 

OSWIGO,  June  7,  1807. 
H.  8.  HcBAE,  £0Q., 

DxAK  Sib  :— Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  "Uniyersal 
Record"  sent.  The  arrangement  seems  simple,  concise  and  complete.  I  regard 
It  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  book  would  he  useful 
to  every  teacher.  Yours  respectftilly, 

£.  A.  SHELDON. 

I^om  BSr.  CTRUS  NVTT^  />.  Z>.,  Presi.  StaU  UnivertU^,  Bloomingtot^  Jhd. 

Bloomikoton,  July  90,  1807. 

Pbov.  h.  s.  horae, 

Dbak  Sib  :— Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Record.  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  tnat  I  have  seen.  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfle'*  ♦*»■*  *»»•»  «*«  *"*• 
none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use. 


CYBUS  yUTT. 


■h«i 


PRios   T^T&rr. 


UniTersal  Records  fbr  Pupils,  M  pages,  style  1« $   00 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  t4  pages,  style  8 10 

Universal  Becords  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides f  1  00 

Universal  Becords  for  Teachers,  192  pages,  Iblio,  heavy  sides S  60 

Universal  Becords  for  Professers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  103  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides t  60 

Universal  Becords  for  Superintendents,  144  pag^,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  i6 

Universal  Becords  for  Superintendents,  288  pages,  cap,  cloth  sides 2  95 

Universal  Becords  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  76 

Universal  Becords  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides %  65 

Blank  Certillcates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred 90 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 8  60 

Blank  Beperts  to  Parents,  per  hundred 60 

Blank  Beports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 8  60 

Blank  Beports  to  Superintendents,  per  hundred. 2  96 

*  Has  spaces  for  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deportment  and  Becitation. 
Ko.  %  has  spaces  for  Punctaality,  Attendante,  l>eportment,  and  five  separate 
Becitations. 
Anyofthe  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

of  the  Teacher' 
Introdnction 

Address,  SIA]IIII<T01f  8.  MoSAE) 

naMclef  lad* 

Of  Ben  FiaakliA  Book  and  Fiiiitm{  Oompanji  Indiaiiapoliit 


Vke  Woi^elk^^*  M^mitdif  e 


PATiaiBD  APSU  aO,  1867. 


ftS  A  NEW  SCHOOL  CLOCK  which  will  strike  erery  five  mluutei, 
V  if  reqaired.   It  is  go  arranged  that  the  teacher,  having  made  oat 
his  programme  of  exercises,  can  set  the  clock  to  strike  at  the  time 
for  each  exercise  to  dose,  whether  it  be  long  or  short.    Once  set  to 
the  programme,  which  does  not  take  two  minutes'  time,  It  reqaircs 
no  further  attention,  except  to  wlad  the  clock  each  day,  as  any  otlier 
clock.    If  a  change  of  programme  is  desired,  the  clock  is  changed 
accordingly  by  simply  moving  a  pin.    With  this  clock,  the  teacher 
can  give  his  whole  attention  to  his  class,  and  when  Xhe  time  is  up, 
he  will  be  warned  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  clock.    It  can  be  mads 
to  strike  Ave  minutes  before  the  close  of  each  recitation,  (thus  giving 
the  teacher  time  to  wind  up  the  recitation  and  assign  another  lesaonO 
and  again  at  the  time  for  it  to  close.    By  using  this  clock,  the  tcacber 
will  not  be  likely  to  give  time  to  one  class  which  rightly  belongs  to 
another. 


Indukapous,  Ikd.,  April  18, 18tf . 

Djt.  A.  Joh:v80x— 2>«ar  5i>;— Having  tested  your  Txachxbs* 
MoNrroB,  I  have  no  hesitancy  In  recommending  it  to  every  system- 
atic, order  loving  teaclier,  who  conducts  his  school  according  to 

a  fixed  programme. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W«  A.  B£LIi, 

Principal  of  High  Sclml. 


No.  1.  FiNB  Marinb,  -    -    -. #18  W 

No.  3.  Cottjlqb  Pattern, 10  00 

For  Sale  by 

"West  IS^yfTtoik^  tndi 

IS-l-im 


SOMETHING      NOVEL 

m  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

RAT'S  RPIMMTS  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

r 
OONTAININO 

A  FULL   PRESENTATION 

OF   THE 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  ^ictical 
Arithmetic.  It  combines  Mental  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  fully  of  the  Fundamental  Bules,  and  Common  and 
Decimal  Fractions;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Arith- 
metic published  in  America,  that  contains  a  full  presentation  of  the 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AKI>  MEASURES, 

the  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  bj 
Congress,  together  with  a  large  number  of  examples,  calculated  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  very  simple  system,  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  te 
present  each  subject  in  one  form  only.  The  Models  of  Analysis 
tire  concise,  yet  simple  and  lucid ;  the  rules,  short  and  ^xact ;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
to  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simpler 
arithmetical  calculations. 


Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examin- 
ation, with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  25  cents  per  copy ;  or  a 
first  supply  for  introduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  otherwise, 
freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  $8.00  per  doz. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT.  WILSON,  4  HINELE, 

CINCINNATI,    O 


TODD,  OAEMIOHAEL  &  WILLIAMS, 

WHOLBBALE 

GLENN'S  BLOCK,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


SliATG  f  EIVCIJLS,  INK  «  €HAL.K^ 

liCAB  PEIVC1I.$i.  ET^TELOPEN, 

%VR1T1MG  PAPERf  CWLA.l[ONSt  itc, 

Enroka^  (or  ]!Iuiiffer*s}  Iji^uid  Slatini^y  also  Piercers  Patent 
Nlate  tiurface  for  Blackboards,  or  Board,  Plaster,  or  any  hard  substance. 
l¥cb»ter's  National  Pictorial  Ilictionarjr,  t6«00«  Reli^wns 
Bookii  of  all  Denominations.  Day  and  Sunday  Scli««I 
Singing'  Bool&s,     ministers'  and  Sunday  ScUool  I^ibrariet* 

Special  terras  to  Ministers  and  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  filled  by 

TODD,  CARlItlCBAEIi  Sc  l¥II.LIAnS» 


Important  Announcement  to  TEACHEES  and  YOUNO  VES^ 


Rider's  Normal  Institute  of  Penrnanship, 

NATIONAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  OF  TRADE. 

jV^o.  24^  £a8t  Washington  Street^  Indianapolis^  Indiana^ 

Affording  decidedly  the  best  advantages  of  any  Institution  in  the  Country  for  ac- 
quiring a  thorough  knowledge  of  Book  Keeuihg,  Business  and  Ornamental  Pen- 
manship. Special  attention  given  to  quali tying  those  wishing  to  iM^comc  TeaeMtn 
of  Penmanship.  For  Terms,  Specimens,  Cliib  rates,  &c.,  call  at  College  and  Insti- 
tute Office,  or  address, 

FRANKI^rN  Sc  GAPP9 

13-8-3m  PBINCITAL& 


PIERCE'S  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE, 

For  BlaokboardSy  on  Board,  Plaster,  or  any  Hard  Substance. 

SEND   ORDERS   TO 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

IndianApoUii«  iBdianii* 

T       Any  Rook  Publlslied  in  ikis 
JL       Country  or  Europe  farnlsked. 

Lt  tbo  tisvAti  PRICE,  by        BOWEN,  STEWART  h  00., 

lMdllUKilpOliS«   tadii 


rnKAOUEBa,  attention  I— "  Thb  Eurbka/*  a  new  serids  of  Teachen 

I    Tokens  of  Approbation,  consisting  of  Tokens  for  Lcfwons,  Good  Behav'- 

ior,  and  FunctuaUty.    Also,  Certlflcates  for  15  and  60  Tokens  each.  Tbe 


BOWSN,  STEWART  dk  CO. 
ia-3tf  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Is^EK^I^irjUi    &c   CO., 


PUBLISHERS,   BOOKSELLERS 


A  S  J> 


STA.TIO]CSrERS, 


NO.  6  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 


IISTDIAlSr^JPOLIS,    INDIi^NA.. 


Special  terms  are  made  to  School  Teacher.-^.    Auy  book  extant 
will  be  8«nt  on  receipt  of  the  price.  2  1-y. 


Commencing  a  Wint43r  Session,  anil  cverv  person  entering  upon  a  course  of 
reading  for  the  long  winter  evenings,  bhoufd  tiave  on  hand  as  an  indispensable 
help-meet,  either 

WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY  UNABRIDGED, 

NEW  ILLUSTB.\TKD,  OVER  3000  FINK  ENGEAVIKCiS. 
lOfOOOHTords  and  meaniii||^s  not  In  otiier  Blctlonarles. 

In  one  toI.  of  l.WO  Royal  Quarto  Paa«»s,  price  $18,  or 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary 

1040  Paf es  Oc(«to>    eOO  Enfrariiifst    Price  to* 

PvdIiM«d  hy  G.  4k  C.  Merriam,  Spring/Md,  Mam.  Sold  by  alt  B<x^c$eUm-*. 


A.    ]SrEA\r   BOOK. 


A&ENT8  WASTED  TO  SELL 

BEIIARRELL'S  BIBLICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Sdencl   foi-   iJiroulair   anci   Teirmei. 

Retail  Price,  Cloth  Binding $3  00 

"       Leather  Binding 4  00 


When  they  are  sent  l)y  mail  the  parties  must  send  88  cents  for  postage  In 

addition  to  the  retail  price.    Address, 

DOWNEY  6c  BROlJSfiy 
I.4K:k  Box  86*  IKDIA2?AP0LIS,  IND. 
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Ray's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray  s  New  Higher  Algebra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  bot 
vro  the  result  of  a  most  carefal  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  reTision,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needlenlj 
muUiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  aod 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted.  d 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  iniptr 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  or 
all  intelligent  teachers. 

RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY, 

Kay's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Oeometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  Qxercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri 
vate  Students. 

ITS  DISTINGUISHING  CHABACTERISTICS. 

1.  Bimplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions  being 
aH  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postuUtes, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Line  an<i 
ending  with  the  Sphere;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  giTcn  under  one  httd 
and  not  scattered  through  sereral  chapters  or  books. 

S.  Numerous  applications  of  the  prmeipleM  to  common  things,  calculated  to  in- 
orease  the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rightly 
a|»ply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Bxoreises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giviaf 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  pracUeal  drill  operatiotu — that  he  hai  htd 
is  the  study  of  Arithmetie  and  Algebra. 


Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
iaation  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates :  Bat^s  Niw 
Blsmkmtart  Alqeb&a,  60  cents;  Rat's  New  Higher  Algebra,  85 
eents ;  and  Rat's  Plane  and  Solid  Gbouetrt,  60  cents  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers, 

8ABGENT,  WILSON  &  HINBXE, 

CTKCTNNATT.  OHIO, 


How  to  tucSi.  Wrilkig  to  Primanr  Ihipils. 

Ton  will  toi  ihe  iMit  msthod  tallji 
cxsUined  in  "  The  Jiaeker  of  PmrnoM- 
li^,"  pDbliafaed  nonthly  at  SMduky, 
Obio.  Onl^llptr'yetr;  contuna  frdn 
30  to  40  ea^avings  of  letters  every 
movftb,  Avintig  tito  tight  and  wrong 
way  to  make  them. 

If  you  devire  to  examine  the  paper, 
befare  eubieribing,  aetid  25  oenta  for  it^ 
for  two  months,  uid  you  will  receire  «• 
a  neminm,  aphotographio  likeneaa  of 
4n«en  of  the  Preiidenta  of  the  Unitod 
Stdes,  airanged  in  an  oral  form,  wiUi 
Wiri^gteniB  the  centre,  kII  taken  from 
a  large  Fen-Dnwing,  31  by  61  inohea,  ezeratod  by  the  pvbliiher. 

If  yoaiwhaeribe  nnr,  yon: will  Momo«U'th«  baok  nnmbeiafroii  theho^- 
liag,  Oetober,  1867,  ud  all  the  niinbedn  wf  1868,  nutkug  flftou  oraiben  for 
the  email  ram  of  $1.  If  these  fifteen  nmmben  were  prinled  in  s  hook  of  ordi- 
uiT  riM,  it  would  e««t«ia  400  ptgoe  ud  perhnpa  fiOO  Mgnffingi. 

An  yen  get  one-tenth  aa  mnoh  inatraetion  onth«  MriifMtof  penmanriiiy  «&7 
vhore  e)ie  fbr  II  r 


What  JEmintnt   Penmen  and   Sdueator*   $ay  of   *'Xhe 
1  eaeher  of  Fetwumantp*" 

"lammDcbpleuedwitb^oDrpapeT.  Itiijmttlie  thiog  that  ii  needed  at  the  pres- 
tnt  da7,  and  ihonld  be  in  the  handi  of  eretjr  teacher,  as  well  as  ererf  pupil  in  tlie 
M«ntrT."— fl.  B.  Stubks,  PtiuM^,  Onuord  BwMcm  (MUffs,  Omevrd.  If.  S. 

"lam  convioeed,  from  a  oatefal  examioation  of  roar  pttpAT,  that U wiU da maah 
|«od."-J.  J.  Ihniioui,  Feimum,  SauUtt  Bwimtm  aUtg*.  Zattetville,  Ohio. 

"Deak  Sib:  'The  TeacbeTOi  PenDtaoihip' ceceiTed.  1  think  it  will  iland  upon  its 
own meritt."— A.  8.  Parish,  PrinHpat  BnHnut  OotUge,' XeCh^or,  Iowa. 

"I  hi(hlT  esteem  TOBT  paper.  I lind  lomethincnew  and  niefiu  in  each  and  eratj 
«BabeI^^— A.  W.  Smith,  Trine^al  SwtecH  OObgt,  MtddtiUe,  Pa. 

"IhaTehadthepleasareof  readiDBtfaelastnumbersof  fonrfine  little  paper,  'Hie 
Teacher  of  Penmanthin.'  We  haTek»D|  needed  a  journal  devoted  to  thiibeautifnl  art, 
■nd  penmen  wiUdonbtleu  feel  the»felTea  arwtlr  indebted  «  jon  fof  An  enterprise 
ihovn  in  starttnK  this  irorfc.  As^  oijtAfi  ehall  take  pleavure  fn  atsistinf|  70U  all 
in  uj  power."— J.  B.  Boou,  Superintendent  Penmanthip  D^arimmt,  Botlon  But- 
ntn  VolUg»,  Botton,  Mau. 

"1  believe  70Dr  pablicationis  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  who  would  become  good 
penmen,  all  ennsed  as  inrtiuuwse,  ami  n^jWl^tepMMnt  to  the  teacher  of  penman- 
dip."— Wn.  HT  Spbaoci,  Teacher  of  Penmamih^,  Toungttown,  Ohio. 

"I  am  mach  pleased  with  ita  design,  and  ib»  waj  in  wUoh  jaa  hava  began  to  onty 
itonL"— Jomr  R.  Soon,  Penmanin  Wheeling  Sutineu  OolUgt. 

"It  seems  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  nie  of  both  teachers  and  learners  of  the 
Art  of  Penmaasbip,  and  to  inch  will  be  fbnnd  worth  for  more  than  the  lubsciiption 
price."- tojicosfcr  [0.)  Qatette. 

'""-■" — '-■-' with  cutBjand  ret  afforded  at  the  low  price  of  Hayear.  We  heartily 
!hera."~Hotc.  E.  E.  yfrnit.  Editor  ^  OXio  BiucaHonal  MoniUy. 


fipencerUn,  Payson,  Dnnton  k  Soribner's,  and  Ellsworth's  Charta  are  offered 
u  premioms  to  those  who  raise  olubs.     Also  their  Copy  Books  and  Text-Booka. 

An;  teacher  can  raitft-ft^ahaflMM^^MMnapiqMlnnad  thoa  seoore  a  text- 
book or  set  of  oharta. 
fiix  monthly  nnmheri  of  *  The  Taadher  of  PanmasBhip  "  are  now  randy,  wlu«h^ 


AKj) 

"Free  Movement  toroises" 

Without  Kood  {MD-hoMing  >nd  free 
.ovement  ve  uooot  expoct  to  secore 
ood  rapid  writing. 

It  is  not  BO  diffionU  a  matter  to  reeog- 
.iie  the  proper  form  of  letters  by  the 
lye,  u  to  edacate  the  nerves  and  mnscles 

if  the  arm,  hand  and  ftngers  to  do  the  ', 

iddiKC  ef  th«  mindi  _____ 

at  if  w  io  BBtipend  jtaoh-BiBn  ti».  «/«i*«y«"  ^^  forms  oflstW"  "^ 
^aZ'^s'^t^Mt  "d  habiU  ar.  f««d  by  repeaii.*  *»«««.»». 
unit  «it4  KiniB  in  tha  wtrnt  way.  _  .,._,  ^.^  -. 

j-„m  .  koUow  poo,,  i.  ih.  m.Ul.    Ik.,  b,  -»'>»S»i  'iZrJkwSTrf 
imolrt,  keld  to- lb.  {Oiitton  of  .pen  i.  -.riiiaj,  In  il«'«  gtoot",  ».*»«« 

B»a.--,  wboewr  to.  «.j  b.,  .t.  jout  moy.«..u  »  »""°«  -"P"' 
errows,  or  iincoDtrolled  ?  „      ,.       _:ii_MUiB- 

^uiolf!  >taJ««to  wltk  lki.ia«raii|.pt,iji  «■•  "On"'.  '•"»  '}  ""  "'  ""^ 
'iiitkw»«»o|ithB.'  , 

^    It  U  Mtording  to  ntttttt  «itk«»BK8  »»»  ittco.*!. 
'     A  tiaglvietoftko 

"Frwa  Wtov«a«»t  «jt«M»lw«»" 

(Will  b» sent  for  15  oents.    A  large  daconnt  to  schools. 

dIk»  tnd  tk.  lop  of  tk«  holdir  pohliog  io  tk«  ngkt  ditoition  for  IB  «mo, 
,  the  more.  .cot.    It  is  ostled 

;  "THE  PBK-HOUMK'S  A8SI8TAOT." 

!  Add,...,  L.8.  THOMPSON,   .,, 

Iht  tobli*  Schwjl  of  SABBnUI."- 


{«nt«  wanted  eterywhere.^  Mthsi  ahtatBts  or  tewhm,  to  eeU  tht  ■* 


Writing  m  Primary  Schooln. 

Teuben,  do  JM  ^Uh  to  inomu  the  inter- 
wtin  jom  HbooU?  Iftke  the  cbildnn  good 
Triten.  I 

If  joar  pt^ib  are  good  in  Aritbmatio  ^ronr 
pttroDi  Akj  not  know  it.    If  your  pupils  are  [ 

ueelleot  firammaTiaDi,  their  parents  may  not 
Ind  it  out  without  qneationing  and  examina- 
tioD,  which  few  tuke  time  to  do.  Bnt  if  a 
d>ild  writM  well  the  parents  caa  see  it  at  a 
glano*. 

WritiBS  Ib  BomathiDg  that  oan  be  ttm.  . 

All  ohtldren  love  to  draw.  They  alao  love  to  write  until  they  are  ipoiled  by 
poor  tangling  or  bo  teaching  at  all. 

Bntyna.ask  howqan  t  make  this  anbjeot  entereating?  One  prioeiple  to  be 
obaened  ia  to  "  Toaoh  bnt  one  thing  at  a  time."  Voa  aay  this  ia  notbiog  oew. 
Tne,  the  pTtneipte  is  not  new,  but  it  u  a  little  strange  to  saa  it  earried  out  in 
piaetiee. 

Wc  have  prepared  a  let  of  oarda  eaob  containing  bnt  a  singte  latter,  the  full 
UM  of  bUoKboard  writing.  The  ordinary  oharta  present  enUraly  too  much 
st  one  Tiew,  for  ohildren. 

As  maaner  of  tuing  theae  small  ebaru  is  Ailly  sipUiaed  in  "  The  Teaeher 
of  FeoBsuhip,"  when  every  lesson  is  written  out  ia  full,  sod  arery  error  at 
all  likely  lo  ooeiur  ia  Rloatrated  and  pointed  ont. 

Then  D»rda  u»  ao  made  that  they  ean  be  hung  up  before  the  class  one  at 
ttA  lesion  and  no  more. 

Two  wmple  hrttera  wQl  be  sent  for  10  centa ;  the  whole  alphabet  of  saall  iet- 
taa  fbr  76  cents. 

BaTing  used  the  method  explained  in  "  The  Teaeher  of  Penmanship"  for 
the  last  fin  years  in  ths  public  achools  of  this  city,  we  can  guarantee  auooesa 
if  yon  fellnw  the  ^Ireotioas. 

Send  for  samplsa  now. 

Addreaa, 

TneWt  If  r*aa*MEiria  w  flwTK^^ilKffljr,  0 


or 

Tltia  traatlae  on  Uas-Dnwing,  illnstcated  with  eogntTings,  hu  lately  beei 
prnsred  by  Mr.  Cowoery,  a  ]m  long  educator  and  SnpeHutendeDt  of  8an- 
dnttj  Pubiie  Bohoola  for  tha  Uat  twenty  yeara. 

Of  late  vo  hATe  had  many  worka  on  Hap-Brawiog.  Idap>Drawing  bj 
aquatea,  Map-Drawing  by  circles,  Map-Drawing  by  triaogulatioi,  etc. 

If  you  desire  to  see  the  aimptest  and  moat  oommon  sense  method  of  all,  01 
dwirt  i9  oempnr*  It  with  any  or  all  otbiBn,  aead  -M  aaata  at  ohm  to 

L.  S.  THOMPSON,  Sandiulty,  Ohio. 


PROFITABLE   EMPLOYMENT! 

ATTENTION  ALL!     BOTH  MALE  AND  FEMALE! 

£rsi7  ot»«  wiihhig  to  mi^  numey  o*ii  do  m  by  Belling 

""THE  RELIGIOUS  OENOMINATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD." 

A  work  jQfit  published.  The  grasteet  subscription  book  of  the  age.  Teachers. 
Mechanioa,  and  Farmers  can  easily  clear  ttom  f5  to  $10  per  day.  It  is  bound 
beautifully  in  Red  Leather  and  Gamet  Cloth,  and  embellished  with  the  finest  of 
Steel  Poriralto.  l%ose  wishing  ezcluslTe  territory  apply  Inunedlately.  Circu- 
lan  giving  fliil  description  sent  /V#6,  by  addressing 

ASHES,  ADAMS  ft  HIGODrS, 

U^-<t  1*  K.  MAkKBT  ST.,  INDIAKAPOUS,  IND. 

PUBLISHERS,  BOOKSELLERS 

AlTD 


NO.  B  EAST  WASHINGTON  STIIECT, 


I    !■  *i  >■ 


Special  terms  are  made  to  School  Teaehers.    Any  book  extant 
'Will  be  sent  «n  receipt  of  the  price.  2  1-y. 

The  btet  books  now  in  general  nee  are 

Ann's  RUmMfiHTSOF  TfllE  GEKJUAH  liANGrACMB,  86  Cta. 

Aad  AHIV'S  GEBHAN  AESTnOUt  by  OelslscblSMffer.    il.OO. 

iKST'  Specimen  copies  sent  gratis  to  Teachers  applying  for  the  same. 
I4urge  Stoek  of  German  Books.   Catalognes  gratis. 

:e2.  srrsxGi-sxi, 

l»-4-it  n  jr.  WILLIAM  ST.,  JT.  T. 


G£T    THE    BBST  t 

VVEB*TE»'r"V5v  

Ij  R  I  n  />  •.    vN         10.000  Words  and  Meaningt  mft  te  «ei«r  .M> 

A  necessity  to  every  intelligent  family,  sni4f#. 

teacher  and  professional  man.    What  Xibnrrm 

. ,     complete  witnout  the  best  KiigUah  Dtctiounr? 

~.  '  I      "  Superior,  in  most  respects,  to  any  other  Em- 

-    '  lish  Dictionaryknowntome."  .flbn.  <?.  ^.  Jte^ 

.  N.Vy  /      "The  Mbw  wxbstsb  is  glorious— it  is  aexfrs 

•^'\    f   —it  distances  and  defies  competition — ^itlisfa 

nothing  to  be  desired."    J.  B.  Jggym—d,  IL.  k. 

Pretideni  VoMor  OoUegs. 

"  The  work  is  the  HeAe^t  hoot  q^4m/i)§m%iu%m 
ths  world.  There  i<«  probably  more  real  ediyaani 
in  it  than  can  be  bought  for  the  same  araooaitf 
mone^  in  any  language.  Every  parssono^sbodi 
have  a  copy  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  It  would  improve  many  pulpits  bob 
than  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  at  a  much  less  cost."— JT.  T  CkrUUan  Ad^oeaU^ 

"The  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  is  reallv  a  gem  of  a  Diei/ionary,  just  the  thingte 
liie  million."— wdnMrioan  JBdueationcU  Monthly. 
Published  by  6.  A  O.  MERBIAM,  Springfield,  Mass.    Sold  by  all  bookseilas.  b 


JUST  OUT!      FRESH   AND  ORIGINAL! 

*'''A%m$  to  ehtain  results  as  well  as  to  develop  processes.'' 


Amonflf  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  f^om  other  Mental 
aretheiollowmg: 

1.    It  follows  the  Primary  and  does  not  include  it. 

%    It  gives  brief  and  practical  methods  for  the  instantaneous  addition,  aabtnt* 
tion  and  multiplication  of  cwo  numbers. 

8.    The  understanding  is  reached  through  two  senses ;  first  the  eye  is  addressei, 
then  the  ear. 

4.    The  book  is  graded  by  analytical  steps,  which  is  the  only  true  and 
sense  method. 


5.  The  problems  are  eminently  practical,  and  not  arithmetical  pnzales. 

6.  It  contains  brief  and.  practical  methods  of  adding  and  subtracting  fk«cd»a 

7.  Ever^  fbrmnla  in  firactions  is  illustrated  by  a  diagram  which  renden  tke 


operation  intelligible. 

8.  It  ffives  a  simple  and  universal  formula  for  calculating  interest  on  aaj 
principal,  at  any  rate,  for  any  time,  at  sight. 

9.  The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures-  is  rendered   simple  asi 
practical. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  points  the  publishers  imvitb  coiCFAiiisoif  with  axt 

AND  XTERT  INTELLXOTUAL  ARITHMETIC  nOW  published. 

Sample  copies  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  16  cents. 


CHAS.  SCRIBNER  A  CO.,  Publishers, 
HIBAM  HADLET,  Agt,  664  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Btobotand.,  Indiana..  l>-t4i 

IB"  YOU  -WISH,  TO  SEE 

COWDERT'S  MiNOil  OF  MiP-DRiWIIG, 

OB  THE 

TEACHER  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

07'Read  my  Circular  in  the  March  Mo.  of  The  Indiana  School  Joitbval.'V^ 


9 

Teacher  of  PenmansMp  in  the  Fublic  Schools  of  Sandnskih  0- 


TODD,  OABMIGHAEL  &  WILLIAMS, 


WHOUESALS 


GLEHH^S  BLOCK,  ISDIAVAPOLIS,  INS. 


SCHOOEi  BOO&89 

8IiATE  PENCIIiS, 

I«EAI»  PENCIIiS, 
UrKITINO 


SLATES, 


INKf  €HAIiK« 

EnVEL4»PES, 

ClftAYOllSf  &c» 

Eureka^  (•r  lTIiiiiffer*s)  Liquid  Slating'*  also  Pierce's  Patent 
Slate  Snrface  for  Blackboards,  or  Board,  Plaster,  or  aiw  harrl  subsCance. 
l¥eb«ter*a  Matlonal  Pictorial  Dictlonarr*  S6«00.  Religions 
Books  off  all  Be  nominations.  Bay-  and  Sunday  Scliool 
Singing  Books,     ministers'  and  Sunday  Scliool  Llftraries* 

Special  terms  to  Ministers  and  Teachers     All  orders  promptly  filled  by 

TOBB,  CABBIiCHAEIi  ic  WILIilAAlS.. 

Important  Annoonoement  to  TEACHERS  and  TOUNO  MEN. 


# » 


Rider's  Normal  Institute  of  Penmanship, 

NATIONAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  OF  TRADE. 

No.  24^  JSast  Washington  Street^  Indianapolis^  Indiana. 

Affording  decidedly  the  best  advantages  of  any  Institution  in  the  Country  for  ac- 
quiring a  thorough  knowledge  of  Book  Keeping,  Business  and  Ornamental  Pen- 
manship. Special  attention  given  to  qnaliiying  those  wishing  to  become  TImzcjUts 
of  Penmanship.  For  Terms,  Specimens,  Club  rates,  Ac,  call  at  College  and  Insti- 
tute Office,  or  address, 


13-8.8m 


FBANKLIN  Sc  CAPP, 

Pbincipals. 


PIERCE'S  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE, 

on    LIQUID    SL.A.XIJVO-. 

For  Blackboards,  on  Board,  Plaster,  or  any  Hard  Substance. 
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SEBTB   OBBEBS   TO 


BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

Indianapolis*  Indian 


Y       Any  Book  Publlsbed  In  tbls 
JL       Country  or  Europe  ffnrni sited 
at  tite  USUAIi  PA1CE9  by 


BOWEH,  STEWABT  &  00., 

Indianapolis*  Indiana* 


rpEAOHERS,  ATTENTION!— "Thk  Eureka,"  a  new  series  of  Teachers* 
I  Tokens  of  Approbation,  consisting  of  Tokens  for  Lessons,  Good  Behav- 
ior, and  Punctuality.  Also,  Certlflcutes  for  15  and  60  Tokens  each.  The 
whole  series  attractive,  and  put  up  In  a  neat  box.  Price  fi.50.  Send  and  get 
a  box.  We  will  pre-pay  postage.  Also,  a  full  line  of  "  Reward  Cards;'* 
constantly  in  stock,  ranging  in  price  from  5  cts.  per  package  to  26  cts.,  &o, 

BOWEN,  STEWART  A  CO. 
IB'-Stf  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  PUBLISHED  BY 

B.  H.  RUTIiEB  ft  CO.,  No.  137  South  Fourth  Street,  FblUdelphi*.  Ft. 

France.     Revised    and  improved  flditien, 
brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Goodrich's   Parley's  CooiBiOV 
Mcliool  Historir  off  tlie  l¥orIil. 

A  Pictorial  History  of  the  World,  Ancient 
and  Modern.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  antfaor  of 
'^Pictorial  History  of  the  United  8Utes,"4cc 

Goodrich's  Pictorla.1  Natnrmi 
History,  Elegantly  illostrated  with 
more  than  200  Engravings. 

Blni^liaiii's  Liatln  Grammar. 
A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Langoa^.  For 
the  use  of  Schools.  ^  ith  exercises  sud 
vocabularies.  By  William  Bingham,  A.  H., 
Superintendent  of  the  Bingham  School. 

Blnffham's  Engrllfth  Grammar. 
A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  For 
the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  With 
copious  parsing  exercises.  By  Willisn 
Bingham,  A.  If. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Eifk^lc* 
Designed  as  a  Hanual  of  Instruction.  Bt 
Henry  Coppee,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Lehlgit 
University. 

Coppee's  Elemeitts  of  RIsete- 
ric.  Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instmction. 

Coppee's  Academic  Speaker* 
Containing  a  large  number  of  new  sod  ap- 
propriate Pieces  for  Prose  Declamation,  Po- 
etical Recitation,  Dramatic  Beading,  cars- 
fully  selected  from  th<>  best  authors,  Amer- 
ican, English,  and  Continental. 

Flemlnir  &  Tibblns'  Freach 
Dictionary*  An  entirely  new  sad 
complete  French -and-English  and  English- 
and -French  Dictionary,  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  the  two  Languages.    1400 


nrCIELL'S  NSW  SCHOOL  OE0«RAPHI£ii. 

mtchell's    First     liessons    in 
Geog'rapiiy*      For  young   children 
Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Author's 
Primary  Geography.    With  maps  and  en- 
gravings. 

Jllltciiell's  Neur  Primary  Ge- 
off rapiiy.  Illustrated  by  Twenty  Col- 
ored Maps,  and  One  Hundred  Engravings. 
Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  New  In- 
termediate Geography. 

IHitciieli's  Rfeiv  Intermediate 
Geofrraphy.  For  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Academies.  Illustrated  by  Twenty- 
Three  Copper-Plate  Maps  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

JEitciieil's  New  School  Geoff« 
raphy  and  Atlas.  A  system  of 
Modern  Geography  —  Physical,  Political, 
and  Descriptive;  accompanied  by  a  new 
Atlas  of  Forty-Four  Copper-Plate  Maps  and 
illustrated  by  Two-Hundred  Engravings. 

JHItchell's  New  Physical  Ge- 
Off  rapliy  •  With  Thirteen  Cupper-Plate 
Maps  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifly  Engrav- 
ings. By  John  Bbockusbt,  A.  M.,  Prolesaor 
of  Mathematics  in  Trinity  CoITege. 

initcheil's  Neur  Ontliue  Slaps* 
A  series  of  Seven  Maps,  handsomely  colored 
and  mounted,  in  size  24x28  inches,  except 
the  Map  of  the  United  States  which  is  28x48 
inches.  They  dearly  and  fully  represent, 
at  a  glance,  the  Political  Boundaries, 
Mountain  Systems,River  Courses,  Plateaus, 
Table  Lands,  and  Deserts  of  the  Earth. 

REitchell's  Neir  Ancient  Ge- 
off raphy  •  An  entirely  new  woik,  ele- 
gantly ilustrated. 

llTCflELL'8  SCHOOL  GMiBAPHIES. 

Old  Sbhies.    Rrvisbd  to  Datb. 
Mltcheil's    Primary    Geoffra* 

pi*y« 

Jnitcheii's  School   Geoff  raphy 

and  Atlas. 
Mltcheli's  Ancient  Geoffraplty 

and  Atlas* 

GOOMIGH'S  SCHOOL  HISIVBIES. 

iLUXSntATSD  BT  NUMBBOUB  ExOBAVUiOS. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History 
of  the  United  States*  APictorial 
History  of  the  United  States,  with  notices 
of  other  portions  of  America.  By  S.  G 
Goodrich,  author  of  *'Peter  Parley's  Tales." 

Goodrich's  American  Child's 
Pictorial  Hlktorr  of  the  Uni- 
ted States*  An  introduction  to  the 
author's  "  Pictorial  History  of  the  United 
Stdtes  " 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History 
of  Enffland*  A  Pictorial  History  of 
England.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History 
of  Uome.  A  Pictorial  History  of  An- 
cient Rome,  wfth  sketches  of  the  History  of 
Modern  Italy. 

Goodricli's  Pictorial  Hlstorr 
of  Greece*  A  Pictorial  History  of 
Greece.     Aucleut  and  Modern. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History 


Sages,  royal  8vo.  fine  sheep. 
eminff    A    Tibblns'    French 

Abridged.    One  vol.  11 


A 


Dictionary* 

mo.  724  pages. 
Hart's  £Dffllsh 

Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 
John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D. 

Hurt's  Constitution  of  t  h  e 
United  States.  A  brief  Exposities 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  form  of  Questions  and  Answers^ 

Uoiirs'  Primary  Ijar ' 
er*  A  choice  and  varied  Collection  of 
Prose  and  Poetry,  adapted  to  the  capsdty 
of  Young  Children.  By  John  W.  S.  Hows, 
Professor  of  Elocution. 

Ho«vs'  Junior  Ladles'  Reader. 

Hours'  littdles'  Reader* 

Ho  ITS'  Ijadles'  Rook  of  Beatf- 
Inff  and  Recitation* 

Smith's  Enffllsh  Grammar* 
English  Grammar  on  the  Productive  Sys- 
tem.   By  Roswell  C.  Smith. 

Scholar's  Companion.  Containins 
Exercises  in  Orthography,  Derivstioo,  aoo 
Classification  of  English  Words.  Sew  re- 
vised edition.    By  Kufus  W.  Bailey. 

StocRhardt's  Chemlstrr^  The 
Principles  of  Chemistry,  illustrsted  by  sim- 
ple experiment.  By  Dr.  Julius  Adolph 
Stockhardt,  Professor  In  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Agriculture  at  Tharand.  Trannlaled  by 
Professor  C.  H  Pierce  of  Harvard  &»negs. 

Tenney's    Geoloffy.     Geology  for 

Teachers,   Clrtsses,  ana  Private  Stndents. 

By  Sanborn   Tenney,   A.  M.,  Professor  of 

Ifatural  History  in  Vassar  Female  College. 

of    France.      A  Pictorial  HUtory  of     Illustrated  with  IVo  Hundred  Eugraviugi. 

Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  are  respectfully  invited  to  address  the  Pabli«hers,  ss 
above,  for  farther  information  regarding  these  Books,  all  of  which  are  ominently  laitsbls 
for  the  School  Boom. 


ECONOMY!   SIMPLICITY  1 1  COMPLETENESS!!! 

UNIVERSAL    RECORDS. 

The  system  of  Uniyersal  Records  Is  specially  deslgoed  for  the  nse  of  those  who 

S refer  to  ayoid  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet 
esire  to  preserve  a 

of  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parents,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Pnncin- 
allty.  Attendance,  Deportment,  Kecitation,  Examination  and  Rank,  in  connec- 
tion with  a 

Single  Entry  of  the  Name. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 
and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

Economy,  Simplicity  and  Completeness. 


♦» 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

^^^om  XP  WABD  A.  SHELDON^  A.  JT.,  Principal  Otwtgo  Xormal  T^a4ning  3$heoi, 
€Md  SupH'inUnd&nt  PubUo  SehooU^  Otv>€go^  K,  Y. 

Oswego,  June  7,  1807. 
H.  8.  MoRAE,  Esq., 

Deab  Sib  :— Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  **  Universal 
Record"  sent.  The  arrangement  seems  simple,  concise  and  complete.  I  regard 
it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  book  would  be  useful 
to  every  teacher.  Yours  respectfully, 

E.  A.  SHELDON. 

Fn>m  BSV,  OTRUB  ITUTTy  />.  2).,  Pr€9i.  SktU  VMv&rHty,  Bloominffton,  Jhd. 

Blookington,  July  SO,  1887. 
Pbof.  H.  S.  MoRAE, 


have  no 

attention 

none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use. 

CYRUS  NUTT. 


* 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  1« $   05 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  2. 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 8  60 

Universal  Records  for  Professers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  102  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 8  60 

Universal  Records  for  SuperlntendcntiB.  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  2S 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  288  pages,  cap,  cloth  sides 2  26 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  75 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides  2  65 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred 20 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 8  60 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred 60 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 8  60 

Blank  Reports  to  Superintendents,  per  hundred 2  26 

*  Has  spaces  for  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deportment  and  Recitation. 
No.  2  has  spaces  for  Punctaallty,  Attendante,  Deportment,  and  five  separate 
Recitations. 
Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

^"^  For  66  cents,  I  will  send  prepaid  for  examination  u «.«  „^«^.-^-.  ^^^^ 

Teacher's  or  Professor's  Record.    A  supply  of  the  Pupirs  Record  for  first 


tSl^  For  66  cents,  I  will  send  prepaid  for  examination  a  single  specimen  copy 
of  the  Teacher's  or  Professor's  Record.    A  supply  of  the  Pupil's  Record  ~ 
introduction  sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  one  naif  of  the  retail  prices. 


Address,  HAlHIIiTOIf  8.  IHgRAE^ 

Ot  Ben  Franklin  Book  and  Printing  Oompany,  Indianapolis.. 


SOMETHING      NOVEL 

IN  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

RAY'S  RUDIHiNTS  OF  ARITHHETIC, 

CONTAININO 

A  FULL   PRESENTATION 

OF   THE 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURER 


>♦  • 


This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  ^urtiod 
Arithmetic.  It  combines  Mental  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  fully  of  the  Fundamental  Boles,  and  Gommoa  woi 
Decimal  Fractions;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Arith- 
metic published  in  America^  that  contains  a  full  presentation  of  the 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  ANI>  MEASURES, 

the  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  bj 
Congress,  together  with  a  large  number  of  examples,  calculated  ts 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  very  simple  system,  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  t« 
present  each  subject  in  one  form  only.  The  Models  of  Akaltsd 
are  concise,  yet  simple  and  lucid ;  the  rules,  short  and  exact;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufficiently  numerous  and  yaried 
to  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simplei 
arithmetical  calculations. 


Single  eopiee  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examiDr 
ation,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  25  cents  per  copy ;  or  a 
first  supply  for  introduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  otherwiMi 
freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  $8.00  per  doz. 

Address  the  publishers, 

8ASGENT.  WILSON,  *  liUlkLK, 

CINCINNATI,  O 


•  »> 


Ray  s  New  Elemeiitary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  bat 
are  the  result  of  a  most  carefol  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  reTisioD,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needlessly 
multiplied,  hare  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instanees,  substituted.  O 

It  is  oonfldentlj  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impai: 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  ezoellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


I»»M 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Bay's  Elements  of  Plane  and  8olid  Geometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri  • 
vate  Students. 

ITS  DISTINGUISHING  CHABACTSBISTICS. 

1.  Simplifioation  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  soienoe,  the  definitions  being 
aU  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postulates, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  MethodioiU  arrangraieDt  of  sabject,  beginning  with  the  S^aight  Line  and 
ending  with  the  Sphere;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  head 
and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

8.  |7umerous  applications  of  the  principUi  to  common  things,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rightly 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  ia  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giving 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  practkaL  drill  opertUionM — that  he  has  had 
ia  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates :  Bat's  New 
Elekbntart  Algebra,  60  cents ;  Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra,  8S 
seats;  and  Rat's  Plane  mmd  Soliu  Gjmmetrt,  60  sents  per  eopy. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARaEIfT,  WILSON  &  HINEXE, 

CTKOINyATI,  OHIO. 


THE  CREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Practical,  $1.    Elementary^  60  cte.    Primaryy  40  cte. 

To  be  speedily  followed  by  a  Mental  and  a  Higher. 


Clear ;  thorongh ;  oomprehenslTe ;  logically  amuig«d ;  well  graded ;  supplied  wMh  a 
l^reat  variety  of  examples ;  exact  in  their  deflnltions ;  brief  in  their  rales ;  oondeased  and 
searching  in  their  analysis ;  ap  to  the  times ;  teach  tba  methods  actually  oaed  by  biuliieas 
men  ;  oblige  the  pnpil  to  think  in  spite  of  himself;  fit  the  learner  for  the  counting  room 
as  DO  other  series  does;  the  only  books  that  a  progressive  teadier  can  afford  to  use ;  per- 
fect text-books ;  with  no  defects.  Such  is  the  verdict  pronounced  by  teachers  on  our  new 
Arithmetics.  Such  are  the  features  that  make  them  superior  to  all  others,  and  are  imrs- 
ducing  them  into  schools  everywhere. 

These  are  the  only  Arittimetics  that  recognise  the  great  financial  dkanges  of  the  last 
flte  years,  the  increase  in  prices,  the  difference  between  gold  and  currency — that  describe 
Che  different  classes  of  U.  b.  Securities,  and  show  the  comparative  results  of  invesODeots 
in  them. 

Qaackenbos*s  Arithmetics  (the  whole  series  or  individual  books)  are  prooounoed  As 
best  ever  published,  by  such  eminent  educators  as 

JOHN  G.  HARKNESS,  Principal  of  the  Delaware  SUte  Normal  School. 

B.  D.  KIN6SLET,  Superintendent  of  Common  Siohools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
QEO.  W.  TODD,  Principal  of  High  School,  Edgartown,  Mass. 

U.  SMART,  Principal  Classical  Academy,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

HBNRT  W.  FAT,  Principal  Classical  School.  Newport,  R.  I. 

J.  C.  BIDPATH,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Lawreooeburg,  lod. 

J.  M.  GODBET,  Principal  Academy,  Eagle  Mills,  N.  C. 

REV.  J.  H.  BBUNNEB,  Prenldent  Mlwassee  College,  Tenn. 

C.  HOLCOMB,  Principal  Public  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
ALFRED  KIRK,  Principal  Third  District,  Columbus,  OhiOb 
W.  R.  COOOAN,  Principal  Academy,  Giaytown  Texas. 

D.  McMURRAT,  Principal  of  Academy,  Unionville,  Iowa. 
C.  M.  BARROWS,  Principal  Classic  School,  Walpole,  Mass. 
DAVID  COPELAND,  President  Hillsboro  (0.)  Female  College. 


OV  ACKEVBOS'S    OBAMHABS. 

Am  Enjrllslt  Grammar «  ■         •         •         •         .  ft  SO 

First  Book  In  Grammary  ,         •         •         •         •  90 

Tliese  books  make  thorough  Orammarlans  with  half  the  labor  to  the  teacher  required  bf 
any  other  system.  They  are  philosophical,  clear,  consistent,  practical,  bold  in  their  re- 
forms, make  the  learning  of  grammar  easy,  make  the  teaching  of  grammar  a  posltifs 
pleasure.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  our  educators,  as  shown  by  their  letters  in  our  Cireatar, 
where  hosts  of  recommendations  are  published. 

aUACKEHBOS'S    HIST0BIE8. 

Primary  History  United  States*  for  Beflniiers         •         •ft 
Illustrated  School  History  U*  S.,  broairl't  doirn  to  18«6,      it 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Brooklvn  have  recently  adopted  for  their  ComsiMW 
Schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  text  books,  Quackenboa's  Arithmetics,  Grammars, 
Philosophy,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric.  The  Arithmetics  are  also  ofltcially  adopted  Ibr 
the  Common  Schools  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  Grammar  by  the  States  of  Maqr- 
land  and  California,  the  cities  of  Boohester,  Charlestown,  Columbus,  and  hundreds  of 
other  places. 

We  mail  ntsdmsn  copie$  <if  ih€$e  Standard  Sooki  to  any  TBacker  or  School  CSftotr 
on  roooipt  of  one-half  the  abooe  price.  A  oar^^  eoMiminaiion  it  aO  tee  aek.  Wky 
ttee  inferior  booke  ^ohonthe  beet  are  within  reach  t 

Favorable  Terms  made  for  Introduction. 

AddreM,  !!•  APP1«ETGN  &  Co. 9  PvMislterst 

443  *  4iK  Broadway,  New  Tsffe. 

Or*  A.  B.  I^EAMAN 9  Indianapolis*  Ind.* 

U-t^U.  Oai^urBOmnr,  flTBWABTACO. 


PROFITABLE    EMPLOYMENT! 

ATTENTION  ALL  I     BOTH  MALE  AND  FEMALE! 

Bvery  one  wishing  to  make  money  can  do  so  by  selling 

''THE  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD.'* 

A  work  just  published.  The  greatest  subscription  book  of  the  age.  Teachors, 
Mechanics,  ana  Farmers  can  easily  clear  flom  $6  to  $10  per  day.  It  is  bound 
beautifully  in  Red  Leather  and  Garnet  Cloth,  and  embellished  with  the  finest  of 
Steel  Portraits.  Those  wishing  exclusive  territory  apply  imnicdiutcly.  Circo- 
lars  giving  AiU  description  ssent  /ret,  by  addressing 

ASHEB,  ADAMS  &  HIGGIHS, 

13-4^t  78  E.  MARKET  ST.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IN  l>. 


•  TODD,  OARMIOHAEL  &  WILLIAMS, 

WHOLESALE 

GLENN'S  BLOCK,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


SCHOOE.  BOOim,  8LAT£S* 

SI.ATK  PBlfCIIiS,  INK.  CHAIiK. 

lifiAB  PEI«€ILN,  EI^VELOPES. 

HTBITING  PAPER*  CRAYONS,  &c. 

Eorekaf  (or  Ulniiffer's)  Liquid  Slatlng'y  also  Pierce's  Patent 
Hlate  Surface  for  Blackltoai'ds,  or  lioarti,  Plaster,  or  any  hard  substance. 
Webster**  National  Pictorial  JlictlonarFt  •6«00«  Relfffioue 
Boolce  off  all  Denomlnatlone.  Day  and  Sunday  Sciiool 
Klnirinff  Booke,     ninistere'  and  Sunday  School  lj|»rariea* 

Special  terras  to  Ministers  and  Teachers     All  orders  promptly  fllied  by 

TOBB,  CARMICHAEIi  &  l¥IIiLIAlllS. 


8Ett$. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1887, 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT, 

109  and  105  Boot  Second  Street*  Cincinnati^  Ohio. 

ManafactnrerB  of  Belli  for  Churches,  Academiei,  etc .  made  of  the  Genutms  Beil  Metal, 
and  monnted  with  oar  J*aUni  Ifnproi>ed  Rotctry  Sdnffing§.  All  Bells  warranted  Sn 
4|iialiiy  and  tone,    t^^  Send  for  Catalogne  and  Price  List.  13-6 


The  beat  books  now  in  general  use  arc 
AHN'S  RITDIllEElfTSOF  TAB  OBRIBIAN  JLANGUAeC^  35  Cts. 
ABd  ABm*9  GEBHAN  AIBTHOO,  by  Oelilscblaeffer.    « f  .00, 

Specimen  copies  sent  gratis  to  Teachers  applying  for  Xhe  same. 


Large  Stock  of  German  Books.   Catalognes  gratis. 

IM-at  17  jr.   WILLIAM  ST.,  If.  T. 
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THE  GREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 


M     ^   »   ■- 


Practical^  $1.    EUmefUaary^  60  cte.    Primaryy  40  cC«. 

To  be  speedily  followed  by  a  Mental  and  a  Higher. 

Clear ;  thorough ;  comprehenslTe ;  logically  arranged ;  well  graded ;  supplied  wifb  a 
^reat  variety  of  examples ;  exact  In  their  definitions ;  brief  in  their  rules ;  condensed  and 
!  ^earchine  in  their  analysis ;  up  to  the  times ;  teach  the  methods  actually  usad  by  boainMS 

men ;  oblige  the  pnpil  to  think  in  spite  of  himself;  fit  the  learner  for  the  oonntinff  Foom 
as  no  other  series  does;  the  only  books  that  a  pro^essive  teacher  can  afford  to  oae  ;  per- 
fect text  •books ;  with  no  defects.  Such  is  the  verdict  pronounced  by  teachers  on  oar  new 
Arithmetics.  Such  are  the  features  that  make  tiiem  superior  to  all  others,  and  are  inira- 
ducing  them  into  schools  everywhere. 

These  are  the  only  Arithmetics  that  recognise  the  great  financial  dianges  of  tbe  last 
five  years,  the  Increase  in  prices,  the  difference  between  gold  and  currency — that  deecrfba 
the  different  classes  of  U.  8.  Securities,  and  show  the  comparative  results  of  Inveetaftairts 
in  them. 

Qoackenbos's  Arithmetics  (the  whole  series  or  individual  books)  are  proooQiaocd  tta 
best  ever  published,  by  such  eminent  educators  as 

JOHN  G.  HARK17ESS,  Principal  of  the  Delaware  State  Normal  School. 

E.  D.  KIN6SLET,  Superintendent  of  Common  Sbhools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

GEO.  W.  TODD,  Principal  of  High  School,  Edgartown,  Mass. 

U.  SMART,  Principal  Classical  Academy,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

HBNRT  W.  FAT,  Principal  Classical  School,  Newport,  B.  I. 

J.  C.  BIDPATH,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Lawrencebuiv,  lad. 

J.  H.  GODBBT,  Principal  Academy,  Eagle  Mills,  N.  C. 

REV.  J.  H.  BBUNNEB,  President  Hiwassee  College,  Tenn. 

C.  HOLCOMB,  Principal  Public  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
ALFRED  KIRK,  Principal  Third  District,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
W.  R.  C006AN,  Principal  Academy,  Grraytown  Texas. 

D.  McMURRAT,  Principal  of  Academy,  Unionville,  Iowa. 
C.  M.  BARROWS,  Principal  Classic  School,  Walpole,  Mass. 
DAVID  COPELAND,  President  HiUsboro  (0.)  Female  College. 

OVACKEHBOS'S    0EAHMAB8. 

An  Enflfllslft  Oranmiarf  •         ■         •         •  %t  90 

First  Boole  In  Grammar^  •         •         .         •         «  90 

These  books  make  thorough  Grammarians  with  half  the  labor  to  the  teacher  required  by 
any  other  system.  They  are  philosophical,  clear,  consistent,  practical,  bold  in  their  re- 
forms,  make  the  learning  of  grammar  easy,  make  the  teaching  of  grammar  a  positive 
pleasure.  -Such  is  the  testimony  of  our  educators,  as  shown  by  their  letters  in  cor  Cinnlar, 
where  hosts  of  recommends  tlons  are  published. 

air  ACKES  BOS'S    HISTOBIES. 

Primary  History  United  States*  for  Bei^innen         *         •      91 
Illustrated  Scltool  History  U.  S.y  brouffftit  domrn  to  1S66,      %t 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Brooklvn  have  recently  adopted  for  their  ConaioB 
Schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  text  books,  Quackenbos's  Arithmetics,  Orammara, 
Philosophy,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric.  The  Arithmetics  are  also  dScisUj  adopted  fbr 
the  Common  Schools  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  Qrammar  by  the  States  of  Maiy- 
Isnd  and  Califoniia,  the  cities  of  Rochester,  Charlestown,  Columbus,  and  hundreds  of 
other  places. 

We  mail  apeoimen  coplM  of  thets  Skmdard  Boots  to  any  TBa<Aor  or  School  Q0h§r 
on  TMoipt  of  one-half  the  above  price.  A  ear^ftU  eooamination  it  aO  tee  aek.  Whf 
-mee  inferior  booke  whenthe  beetare  vfithin  reach  t 

Favorable  Terms  made  for  Introduction. 

Address,  B.  APPKiETON  dkOo.*  PnMlslkerst 

443  *  4iK  Broadwsy,  New  Taifc. 

Or»  A«  B.  KJ&AHOLAN^  Indianapolis*  Ind.y 

]S-t.ir.  CtT«  of  BOWSF,  STEWART  It  GO. 


Indianafolis,  MiAcA  00,  I960. 
Kerrs  Ck>iiimon  Sehooi  Grtmmiir  baa  been  adopted  as  the  8ta;iidard 
Text  Book  in  this  Institute  for  the  study  of  the  EnglLsh  lanj^uage^ 
aud  oor  Teachers  are  highly  pleased  with  it.  Its  arrangement  of 
subjects,  and  concise  and  complete  method  of  treating  them,  render 
it,  in  our  opinion,  peculiarly  fitted  to  guide  the  pupil  to  a  correct  use 
and  knowledge  of  language.  C.  W.  HEWES^ 

Preset  Tndicmapolia  Female  Institute* 


Indianafoub,  March  28,  1868. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Baku AJtjy— Dear  Sir:  Allow  me  to  say  that  Kerl's  Ckno- 
mon  School  Grammar,  which  was  introduced  into  our  High  School 
fiome  four  months  ago  on  trial,  is  giving  good  satisfaction,  and  wiU, 
without  doubt,  be  adopted  by  the  School  Board  as  the  permanent 
Text  Book.  Three  teachers  in  thi^  building  have  taught  it,  and  all 
express  themselves  highly  pleased  with  it.  Miss  Eliza  Cannell,  who 
has  but  few  equals  in  teaching  in  this  branch,  thinks  that  the  be«k 
has  no  suiierior.  W.  A.  BELL,  Principal  l£igh  Schooh 

Indianapolis,  March  27,  1868. 
I  have  used  KerFs  Common  School  Grammar  since  last  November* 
I  think  it  an  excellent  book,  peculiarly  adapted,  both  in  matarlai  und 
arrangement,  for  the  proper  study  of  language,  and  for  the  attain- 
ment of  its  correct  use.  Its  arrang^ement  is  such,  that  complete  ideas 
are  gained  upon  each  subject  before  proceeding  to  a  new  one.  The 
]>lan  of  the  book  is  original,  and,  while  it  tends  to  make  pupils  think 
for  themselves,  it  makes  them  aa  well  cloae  observers  and  earelUl 
critics.  The  thorough  and  scientific  treatment  of  *'  Case  "  and  "  Sub- 
juno^Ve  Mood^'  alone,  should  recommend  it  to  every  earnest  teacher. 

ELIZA  CANNELL,  Teacher  in  Sigh  Sehooi. 
We  heartily  concur  in  the  foregoing  opinion  expressed  by  Mi8& 
Cannell.         '  MARY  H.  INGEBSOLI^ 

EMILY  L.  JOHNSON, 

ANNA  M.  TYLBK, 

Teacheri  in  High  School* 

Indianafous,  Afril  5,  1868. 
M.  R.  Barnard: — We  have  been  using  Kerl's  Common  School 
Grammar  in  our  School  during  the  greater  part  of  the  present  school 
year;  and  I  think  we  have  secured  better  results  from  it  than  we 
<'ould  have  obtained  in  the  use  of  any  other  Text  Book  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  THOS.  CHARLES, 

Principal  ef  ffte  City  Aeademf' 


Knightstown,  Ind.,  March  30, 1868. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Barnard — Dear  Sir:  Having  put  Kerrs  Common  School 
Grammar  to  the  test  of  the  class-room,  I  am  much  pleased  with  it* 
I  regard  it  aa  superior  to  all  others  that  I  have  examined,  in  dear* 
ncss  of  style  and  in  logical  arrangement.  I  regard  it  as  a  Text  ^ook 
well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  both  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

J.  M.  COYNER,  PHncipal  qf  Public  SehooU, 


Single  copies  of  these  Grammars  will  be  sent  by  Mail  to  any 
address  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  the  following  price: 

Kerl's  First  Liessona  in  Grammar $    25 

Kerl*s  Common  Scliool  Grammar 60 

Kerrs  Comprehensive  Grammar 1  00 


THE  OTHEU  LEADING  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES, 

i^vbilshed  by  I.  P.  B«  lb  Co.,  are  the  fellewing,  Tli.t 

Robinson's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

Robinson's  Series  of  Algebras  and  Higher 
Mathematics. 

Union  Series  of  Readers  and  Spellers. 

Weils'  Scientific  Series. 

Gray's  Botanical  Series. 

Spencerian  Copy-Books. 

Spencerian  Charts  of  Writing  and  Drawing. 

Bryant  ft  Stratton's  Booic-Keeping  Series. 

Willson's  Histories. 

Colton's  Geographies. 

Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

ftC.y  &C.y  &c.,  &c. 

The  large  and  increasing  sale  of  these  Books,  the  em phactc  com- 
mendations of  hundreds  of  the  best  Teachers  of  the  country,  who 
haye  tested  them  in  the  Class  Room,  and  Icnow  whereof  they  affirm, 
amply  attest  their  real  merits,  and  fully  commend  them  to  geneni 
fovor,  and  the  confidence  of  every  thorough  and  practical  Teacher. 

SUPEBINTENDENTS,  TBUSTEES,  AND  TEA  CHEB8, 

Are  invited  to  send  for  our  Dascriptivb  Catalogue  and  Circulabs. 
and  to  correspond  with  us  freely. 

ADDRESS,  'Mi.  Ii%  B^RIV^RD, 

OEKERAL  AOEFF  FOR  I.,  P.,  B.  ft  Co. 

184^tr  I9irillANAPO£.IS,  INDMIV.4. 


APAlCBk  BtiACKMBH  A  LYOX'8  PA6«. 


ADAM'S  SYSTEM  OF  RECORDS. 

We  keep  eonstenttr  <m  tawit  Dnr  the  «f «  of  TM«%«n,  Teachert'  Daily  Bcf- 
isten,4tU89;  School  Tablets:  Class  Books;  Pocket  Class  Books ;  School  Lfedfen } 
Hepori  Cards,  and  other  blanks. 

For  SoMa^I  Offl€«M  w«  haTf  TsKslcet*  Township  Beooidt;  School  Re- 
eoidis  Snomeration  Beoords;  Teaeien' Oontraets  and  seporti:  Beceipt  Books; 
aehooi  District  Beoords,  and  all  books  and  blanks  used  by  school  Offloers. 


■♦♦- 


IJESSOJSrS  IlSr  EliOOXJTION. 

BT  ILLKN  A.  CttlFTXTR,  A.  M. 


tSeventlk  S<litioii«*^'Beiri«e(l  and  Im proved. 


BECOHMENDATIOKS : 

**■  I  cordially  reoommend  the  work  to  Elecutlonists,  and  to  the  Teachers  and 
Friends  of  the  Pabllc  Schools,  and  predict  for  it  a  wide  and  rapid  sale.'* 

Nkwton  Bateman,  Sh^.  P^.  hiti^y  tflU. 

**  Prof.  Qriffltti  has  given  iii  an  excellent  book.  He  has  exhibited  the  practical 
pilnelples  of  (he  art  in  such  a  way  tliat  (hey  may  be  applied  with  much  ease  and 
predeton.'*  J.  M.  Qsbgobt,  St(f€iU  lU.  IndmiHai  Umlnmnity, 

"  I  •heerAiUi  and  hiwrtUs'  rteommend  this  work  to  the  Teachers  of  (hU  SIMii." 

JOBX  G.  MoMtnn,  Laie  S»pl,  Pub,  Inst,  of  WU. 

*'  I  have  met  with  no  work  upon  the  subject  which  seems  to  me  so  well  caU 
€ttlated  to  excite  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  of  this  beauttfhl  art." 

Wji .  F.  Phxlps,  Supt.  A'ormai  School^  Minn. 

Price,  #1«0O. 

—■ «* #■• 

Dr.  J.  M.  OBBaOBY*S  MAP  OP  TIME, 

HAOT)  BOOK  OF  HISTOEY,  AND  CENTURY  BOOK. 

The  abore  works  introduce  a  nmo  era  in  the  study  of  History.  By  this  orMnai 
MeMod.  more  history  Is  learned  and  remembered  in  three  months  than  is  obtained 
SasiSanT  years  by  the  old  methods.  The  system  U  in  snooeseftLl  use  in  many  of 
our  beet  Normal  and  High  Schools.  Please  send  for  drcnlars  and  fnrther  partic 
ulars. 

•••"•m »     I   ■      ■  ■■ 

Chasers  Writing  Speller  and  Definer. 

Three  eolumns  on  a  page.  The  middle  one  for  re-writing  the  mis-spelled 
werds.  Twenty-fonr  pages.  Fifty  or  Seventy-flve  words  may  be  written  on  each 
pace.    Price,  $14)0  per  dozen.    Specimen  sent  for  10  cents. 


-•-•■ 


ROLPH'S  NORMAL  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

Complete  in  Six  Books  qf  Twenty-Four  Pages  EcuJi^ 

In  tliU  series,  the  Beyersible  Copy  Card  is  kept  near  the  line,  on  which  the  pu- 
pil la  wrflbig.FuU  directions  In  bold  print,  and  Cuts  ftrom  actual  Photographs 

""a  HeSht  Scale,  showing  by  colors  the  exact  proportions  of  Writing,  is  a  new 

*^ber5n!eiSs'for'  IntJoductlon.    Price  |a,40  per  dozen.   Specimen  numbers 
sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  15  rent*. 

AAAflB,  SliACKiHEB  *  liYOlf, 
^^1^  Chtrag«,  I11IK«U. 
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RAT'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 


Br>. 


CEDHETXY  AKO  TimONOIBm. 

WITH 

MATHEMATICAL  TABLES. 


BisTnranisHiHG  oeasaot£sistio& 

f.  8  rmplifl  cat  ion  of  the  elements  of  the  science.  The  Ge- 
ometrical axioms  and  i>08tulates  are  stated  in  four  general  proposi- 
lions;  the  leading  definitions  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction^ 
and  the  Trigonometrical  Ainctions  are  defined  and  treated  as  ratios. 

9.  Methodical  Arrangement  of  subject.  The  prop- 
erties of  each  figure  are  given  unaer  one  head,  and  are  not  scattered 
through  several  chapters  or  books.r 

3*  Thoroughness.  I^he  work  includes  idl  the  principles' 
usually  given  in  text-books  on  these  subjects,  and  presents  many  ad- 
ditional principles  not  found  in  similar  text-books  in  common  use. 

4.  ExerciseSy — solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  madeb/ 
the  pupil,— give  him  the  same  practical  drill  in  Geometry  and  Trig' 
onometry  that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

The  exercises  in  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  indiide  all 
that  is  usually  taught  In  works  ou  Mensuration. 

6.   Mechanical  Execution.  The  book  is  beaatifnUf 

printed  on  excellent  paper;  bound  in  fbll  sheep,  with  m8rt)led 
edges,  forming  an  attractive  octavo  volume  of  420  pages.  No  finer 
specimen  of  typography  has  yet  been  presented' in  a  text-book. 


Single  specimen  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  prepaid, 
for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  for  $1.10  Wholesale 
price,  $20.00  per  dozen. 

Address  the  publishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  9l  CO., 

i-tC.  CINCINKATI,    OmOr 


f 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A  NEW  GRAMMAR. 

BEADY  IN  MAY. 

In  preparation,  and  will  be  published  early  in  May,  a 
New  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  by  Thomas  W. 
Harvey,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio. 

HARVEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

Will  be  a  simple,  thorough,  and  complete  treatise  on  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  embracing  a 
clear  and  full  explanation  of  the  natural  and  philosoph- 
ical analysis  of  sentences. 

Teachers  and  School-Officers  contemplating  a  change 
of  Grammars,  not  in  satisfactory  use  in  the  schools  under 
their  charge,  will  do  well  to  postpone  the  selection  of  a 
new  text-book  until  after  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  this  work. 

It  is  believed  that  Harvey's  Grammar  will  be  found  to 
possess  many  excellencies  not  embraced  in  any  other 
work.  It  is  a  practical  treatise  by  a  practical  teacher, 
and  is  designed  6%t practical  use. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO- 


TIE  CaEBRlTEfl  CRIIE  MICROSCOKI 

Oombincs  instmctton  with  ftmnsement  and  lasts  foreTer.  Best,  simplest,  ehesp- 
•ti,  and  most  powerftil  niloroscrope  in  the  world.  Ma«nill«8 10,000  times,  or  eqoal 
to  other  Microscopes  oostinff  $90.  Made  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  reqnirinff  m 
Ibcal  a^JasUnent,  tberefbre  it  can  be  readily  used  by  evexr  one— eren  by  chikra. 
A  beautiful  gift  to  old  or  younc;  adapted  to  the  family  circle  as  well  as  scientilA 
vse;  shows  the  adulterations  in  food,  thousands  of  animals  in  a  single  drop  of 
Water,  eels  in  Tinegar,  vlobnleb  in  milft,  blood,  and  other  fluids:  tabular  strue- 
M|Te  of  the  hair,  claws  on  a  fly*s  foot,  also>  the  celebrated  '*  trachinaspirslis^sr 
■brk  worm,  which  it  causing  se  many  deaths  among  pork  ealett ;  and  in  ftctihe 
objects  which  may  be  examined  by  this  wonderful  microeoope  are  without  num- 
ber. It  took  the  ilrst  premium  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  Liberal  discounti  to 
agents,  schools  and  dealers.  Price  $3.50:  Packed  in  a  neat  box  and  sent  tosd- 
dress  on  receipt  of  fS.IS.    Address  GBORGE  MX  AD,  Drawer  80,  Racine,  Wis. 


PHOISrOLOG  Y  1 
For  Teachers.  Aiet  Issued !  A  Phonio  ManuaL 

Mring  a  complete  synthesis  of  the  Elementary  Sounds  of  the  JSn^iish  Ijaagasge. 
niis  Is  belieTed  to  be  the  most  philosophical  work  ever  published  on  the  poweis 
•f  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.    It  teaches  the  WHOLE  ALPHABET,  both  of  sp»> 

Sm  and  written  language.    The  prime  beantr  in  speaking,  reading  and  cobtst- 
tion  is  correct  and  finished  articulation.    This  can  be  most  easily  aoquirsdbj 
drilling  systematioally  en  the  elements  of  the  language. 

JEUganOijf  B(mnd  in  Cloth  for  Seventf-Fint  CenU. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price*.  Address^ 

8.  Ii.  flIARROWf  AittMor  cmd  JOMUOsr. 

P.  O.  Box  1880.  INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIAKA 

<&txmun  in  ^ntftit  $(haoU, 

Inie  best  books  now  in  general  use  are 

AttN'S  Rr DintElftrS  OP  TAE  «EBJItAlf  tiAIfGC7A«E,3ftCtt. 

And  AHN'S  OEBMAlf  JHOBTHOO,  by  OeftU6ltl««C«r.   •f.OO. 

19*  Specimen  copies  sent  gratis  to  Teachers  applying  for  the  same. 
Large  Stock  of  German  Books.   Catalogues  gratis. 


l»-4-8t  17  if.  WIZSIAMST^  JT.  T 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  163T, 

.  VANDUZEN  &  TIFT, 

109  and  108  Ka«t  Second  Street,  dnclnnnti*  Olilo* 

Ikanufketnrers  of  Bells  for  Ohurehes,  Aoademtes,  etc .  made  «f  the  ffmmtiti  Jtfl  JHMi 
and  mounted  with  our  PaUnt  Jia^provsd  Bctoty  BdnfftH0»,  All  Be!ls  wsrraDt«d  It 
quality  and  tone.    JK^  S«od  for  Catalogue  and  Pj'ice  Ust.  U* 


mtx$. 


rpHE  HEART  OF  nrAlf  ;  either  a  Temt>le  of  Ood  or  the  HaMtattoe  sT 
X  Satan.  This  is  the  title  of  a  work  which  represents  the  heai  t  of  man  hyns 
vse  of  ten  emblematical  flgvvct.  I«et  every  one  procure  a  copy.  Prke  «mk 
Address 

S.  UMBAUOH. 

Piorooten»  IndisBS. 


iiKiiLi'8  m  mm  immwi. 


■itc%»H'>  First  l^M«ma  In 
Cl0«ffim|^||jr«  For  yosng  children. 
Osil^iaAM  ftD  iBtrodoction  to  th«  Anthor'f 
Mbmi/  dMCTsphj.  WtUi  maps  aad  en- 
fravtogs. 

WteMeli'a  New  PrlMarjr  Ge- 
ly  •  DlmlrAtod  by  Twenty  Col- 
I,  end  One  HUMbned  Xnip'eTlnge. 
M  «D  introdncUon  to  the  Kew  m* 
tennediate  Geography. 

HKlteMell's  ft«w  lateraisdlatc 
•••ffSA^Iljr*  For  the  nae  of  Schools 
and  Academiet.  Illaiitrated  by  Twenty- 
Ikroo  Copper-Plate  1bps  and  nnmerona 
BupraTiiub, 

XUmUitPm  New  Sclie«l  Oe^y 
wmmUy  and  Atlas.  ▲  system  of 
Modem  Oeomphy  —  Fhysicsl,  Political, 
and  Descripave;  sccompanied  by  a  new 
Atlas  or  Vftrty-Fonr  Copper>Plat«  Saps  and 
fflnstrated  by  Two-Bnndred  Engravings. 

■itclieirs  New  Physical  be- 
affvaplij.  With  Thirteen  Copper*Plate 
Xapa  and  one  Bnndred  and  Flf^  Kngrav- 
IM.  ^y Jobs BMMKusar,  A.  X.,  Prolessor 
oOlatheinatlcs  in  Trinity  College. 

5iltcAiell's  New  Oatlloe  naps. 
A  series  of  Seven  Haps,  handsomely  colored 
and  moonted,  in  size  S4xS8  Inches,  except 
the  Map  of  the  United  Sutes  which  is  38x48 
iaobea.  They  clearly  and  ftiUy  represent, 
at  a  glance,  the  Political  Bonndarles, 
Movntain  SystemsJUTer  Courses,  Plateans, 
Tkble  Lands,  and  Deserts  of  the  Earth. 

mteliell's  New  Ancient  Ge* 
•ffrapky  •  An  entirely  new  work,  ele- 
gantly Onstrated. 

wamm  scioti  diOGBAraiffi. 

Old  Saaiaa. 

]lUtcliell»s 

nSt^Well's  8clfta«l 

and  Atlas. 
HUtche It's  Ancient  Oeo»apli]r 

and  Atlas.  s     r   # 

cMDiicirs  scnoi  iisraiKi. 

nr  Vtnnsoua  EmisAviaM. 

I  Fictarlal  Hlsterj 
•i  t^e  Vnlted  States.  A  Pictorial 
Hiatoiy  of  the  United  SUtes,  with  notices 
af  otfiar  portions  of  America.  Bjr  8.  O. 
Goodtioli,  anther  of  'Teter  Parley's  Tales." 
Iaedrieli*s  Anierlcan  Cllilld*s 
Plctartal  OLimtmry  afl  tbe  Cnl- 
ted  States.  An  introdnodon  to  the 
asthor's  '*  Pictorial  History  of  the  United 
fltalea.** 

laedrlGli*s  PIcterlal  HIstary 
•ff  Bnirli^VA.  A  Pictorial  History  ef 
England.  By  S.  0.  Goodrich. 
laddrlcnTs  PIcterlal  Hlstery 
af  Same.  A  Pictorial  Hlstonr  of  An- 
cient Rome,  with  sketches  of  the  History  of 
Kodern  Italy 

laadriefc*s  Plotarlal  Hlstery 

af  Greece.     A  Pictorial  History  of 

Oreece.    Ancient  and  Modem. 

taadrloli's  Pictorial  Hlstary 

aff  Crance*    A  Pictorial  History  ofj 


BcnsBD  TO 


Datb.      >^ 
Geoffrti* 


Qe^^rwtpUy 


APPHaVEO  SCHOOL  POOKS,  PUOUtHCO  tY 

B.  H.  BUTUBB  ^  OO^  Vo.  187  Bottth  Pourth  Stxeet,  PliUadelphlA,  F*. 

Prance.     Bevlsed   end  Improved  edition, 
brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Goadrlcli's  Parler'c  Cemntan 
School  Historr  •<  the  World. 

A  Pictorial  History  of  the  World,  Ancient 
and  Hodem.  By  8. 0.  Ooodrlch,  anther  of 
''Pictorial  Blstorr  of  the  Unltod  8Utes,'*Ac. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural 
History.  Elegantly  illnstrated  with 
more  than  100  Bngrarinipk 

ijrhaai'B   Eiatln  Graatmar. 

A  Orammar  of  the  Latin  Langosga.  For 
the  nse  of  Schools.  With  exerefses  and 
vocabularies.  By  Wtlltaat  Bingham,  A.  H., 
Sttperintendent  of  the  Bingfaam  School. 
llnffham's  Enf  Ush  Granunar. 
A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  For 
the  nse  of  Schools  snd  Aeadendes.  Witk 
copions  parsing  exercises.  By  William 
Bingham,  A.  M. 

Ooppee's  Elements  of  I^oglc* 
Designed  as  a  Mannal  of  bistmetlon.  B» 
Henry  Coppee,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Lehigh 
University. 

CoppeCs  Blentents  of  Rheto* 
rlc.  Designed  as  a  Hannal  of  Instmction. 

Coppee's  Acadenalc  Speaher* 
Contalnlnga  large  nimber  of  new  and  ap- 
propriate Pieces  for  Prose  Declamation,  Po- 
etical Becitation,  Dramatic  Beading,  care- 
Ihlly  selected  fk'om  the  best  authors,  Amer- 
ican, English,  snd  Continental. 

Fleatlnff  A  Tlhhlns'  Prench 
Dlctlonarir.  An  entirely  new  and 
complete  French-and-EngllBh  and  English- 
and -Prench  Dictionary,  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  the  two  Langoages.    1400 


tages,  royal  8vo.  fine  sheep. 
enilnfr  A  TIbblns*  Prench 
Dlctlonarr*  Abridged.  One  vol.  It 
mo.  714  pages. 

Harrs  Snirllsh  Gramasarr  A 
Grammar  of  the  English  Langnsge.  By 
John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D. 

Hart's  Constltntlon  off  the 
United  States,  a  brief  Exposition 
of  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  form  of  Qnestions  and  Answers. 

Hows*  Priosarr  liadles  Soad» 
er.  A  choice  and  varied  Colleetlon  of 
Prose  and  Poetiy,  adapted  to  the  capacity 
ofTonng  Children.  By  John  W.  8.  Hows^ 
Professor  of  Blocntion. 

Hows'  Junior  Eiadles* 
fjadles'  Reader, 
liadles*  Booh  of 
Injr  and  Becitation. 

Smith's  Engrlt*!^  Grantmar* 
English  Grammar  on  the  Prodnctlve  Sys- 
tem.   Qy  Boswell  C.  Smith. 

Scholar's  Oonipanlon.  Contalnins 
Exercises  in  Orthography,  Derivation,  sad 
Classification  of  English  Words.  Hew  re- 
vised edition.    By  RoAks  W.  Bailey. 

Stochhardt's  Cheniistrr*  Tha 
Principles  of  Chemistry,  Illnstrated  by  stm- 

gle  experiment.  By  Dr.  Jnlins  Adolph 
tockhardt.  Professor  in  the  Boyal  Academy 
of  Agricnlture  at  Tharand.  Translated  by 
Professor  C.  H.  Pleroot  of  Harvard  CoUegs. 
^enney's  Geoloipr.  Geology  for 
Teachers,  Classes,  snd  Private  Students. 
By  Sanborn  Tenney,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  vaasar  Female  College, 
niostrated  with  Two  Hundred  Ingrsrlngs. 

Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  are  respectftillv  Invited  to  address  the  Publishers,  aa 
a'hava,  for  Airther  inforaation  regarding  these  Booka»  all  of  which  ava  aaliiestly  fofttthla 
for  tha  School  Boom. 


«£?  7HB    BEST  ! 

fO.OOO  Word4  and  MStauUnoi  n^  in  otk»  Dfa 

tkmnrim 

A  neeenity  to  every  Intelligent  family,  stoden^ 
teacher  iad  profBMional  man.  ¥niat  lilniry  ii 
complete  wiuiout  the  beat  Bnirlifth  Dlotloiiaiyf 

"  The  work  is  the  rUkMi  book  nfU^ormamn  la 
thswtffd.  There  is  piohably  more  real  advealftoa 
in  it  than  can  be  bought  for  the  same  aamnteC 
money  in  anylangnafe.  Bveiy  pamomo^  ihoiM 
hATO  a  copy  at  tiie  expense  of  the  pariah.  It 
wonld  improve  many  pnlplts  more  than  a  tna 
to  Europe,  and  at  a  mooh  less  ogat"— J^w  IM 
ChrUtUm  Advocate* 

*"*  Lay  it  upon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the  Bi- 
ble; it  is  a  oetter  expounder  than  many  vblflk 
claim  to  be  expounders.— JK I4/0  BooS* 
FaMMwd  by  6.  A  C.  MKRWAM,  Springfleld,  Mass.   Sold  by  aU  bookseUea.  ]| 

itat,  Jul  pMIA«d,  WSB9IXRV  lAIIMa*  PICTOUAI.  DiCTMIIII. 


bipartaiLi  Annoiiacemeiit  to  TBACSBB8  and  TOWO  MD. 


-♦♦■ 


Rider's  Nomal  Institute  of  Fenmanslup, 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  OF  TRADE. 

No.  24^  East  Washington  Street^  Indianapolis^  Indiana. 

Affording  decidedly  the  best  advantages  of  any  Institution  in  the  Country  tor  ac- 
quiring a  thorough  knowledge  of  Book  Keeping.  Business  and  Ornamental  Pen- 
manship. Speciiu  attention  given  to  qualifying  ihose  wishing  to  become  Tbotktn 
of  Penmansliip.  For  Terms,  Specimens,  Club  rates,  ftc,  call  at  College  and  Insti- 
tute  Offloe,  or  address, 

FRAKKIilBT  *  CAFPi 

18-S-8m  PmivciPALS. 

PIKRCE'8  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE, 

OR    LIQUID   sriiLTrN^Gh, 

For  Blackboards,  on  Board,  Piaster,  or  any  H«rd  Subatanaa. 

8E1IP  OB0EIIS  TO 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

y       Any  B«oK  P«klislie«  in  tMU 
L      Cov0try  T  £ur»pe  fnnM«lt«4 

mi  Use  uauAi-  PRICE.  %r       BOWBF,  8TEWABT  h  00., 


XEACHEB8,  ATTENTION!— "THB  EuBXKA/'  a  new  series  of  TsMben' 
Tokens  of  Approbation,  oonaistltig  of  Tdkena  for  homntm,  Qood  Bshmr-' 
,  aad  Punctuality.  Also,  Gertiilcatee  for  Ifi  and  00  Tokena  eaeh.  Tm 
whole  aeriBS  attmctfye.  and  pat  np  In  a  neat  box.  Price  9lJ5Xi.  Send  and  fsi 
a  box.  We  will  pre-pay  postage.  Also,  a  Ibll  line  of  **  Rswabp  CAMmr 
oonata&tly  in  stock,  ran^^ng  in  price  ftom  5  eta.  per  package  to  36  ets^  Sco, 

BOWEN,  8TEWABT  A  (XX 
»jm  IndiMiapoliB,  iBiUMW. 


THI  ttMUKT  MOmOr  TMK  »AY. 

QUACKENBOS  S  ARITHMETICS. 

Practical,  $1.    JPtemeiKory,  60  eto.    Pr Jmans  40  «lt. 

To  be  speedHy  followed  by  a  Mental  and  a  Higher. 

CiMf;  thofOQgh;  omnpreliinlve ;  logically  amuBMdt  wall  cndad;  rappltod  wttka 
gttt  Tftria^  of  exunplet ;  ezAct  tn  their  cUHDitioiif ;  Drier  In  their  mlee ;  ooodeaaed  eni 
■euthinc  in  their  anajyali :  no  to  the  timet ;  teach  the  method!  tetnaUr  vied  bj  bwloeee 
DMii ;  obUge  the  pupil  to  thinJC  in  eplte  of  hlmielf ;  Ht  the  leemer  for  the  ooaotiag  roon 
«*  no  other  lleriee  doei ;  th«  on! j  bo^hi  thtt  a  profretftre  teacher  can  elRad  U  u| ;  per- 
feec'tdxt-bina ;  with  no  ddbcta.  Baoh  If  the  verdiet  proaonooed  by  teachera  ea  ottr  hew 
AilthiiHtrtet.  Such  are  the  Jeetmea  that  make  them  aapecfor  to  all  othan^  ani  aia  feMa- 
doetaig  them  into  idioolk  eTerynliere. 

Theae  are  the  oalj  Arlthmettea  that  reoogniie  the  great  flnaaeial  ehaagta  of  tha  laat 
IHa  yeaii;  ua  Ineraaae  tn  prioea,  the  differanDa  battreen  gold  and  earreaey^that  deaeriha 
the  diSiBrent  eUaaea  of  C  8.  Secnritiea,  and  ihow  tha  oomparatlre  reanlta  of  InniiimaiHi 
In  them. 

Quackenboa*a  Arithmetloa  (the  whole  aerlea  or  indlTidiial  booka)  are  prononneed  the 
beat  eTer  pnbliahed,  b j  aaoh  amineBt  edneatos  aa 

40101 C.  HABXRUSk  Priadpal  of  the  Delaware  Bute  Vormal  Schod. 

B.  D.  XOrOBLST.  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Colvmbna,  Ohio. 
QBO.  If.  TODD,  Frtndpal  of  High  School,  Edgartown,  Ifaaa. 

V.  SXABT,  Prinaifal  Claaaioal  AcademT,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

BEHBT  W.  FAT,  Rincipal  Olaaaical  School.  Hewport,  R.  L 

J.  0.  BIDPATH,  Saperintendent  of  Pnblio  SchoolL  Lawrenoebnrg,  lod. 

J.  K.  QODBKY,  Prtodpal  Academy,  £agle  Xma,  N.  C. 

BKV.  X  H.  BRUNKEB,  Preaidant  aiwaaaee  CoUege.  Tenn. 

C.  HOLOOXB,  Principal  Public  School,  Brooklyn,  5.  T. 
AliPRBI)  DRK,  Principal  Third  District,  Golunbna,  Ohio. 
W.  R.  GOOGAR,  Principal  Academy,  Graytown  Texas. 

IK  MoMUBRAT,  Prlndpal  of  Acadmy,  Unlonvflle,  Iowa. 
C.  M.  BARROWS,  Principal  Glaaaic  School,  IfiOpole.  Maaa. 
DATID  OOPBLAMD,  President  HlUaboro  (0.)  nmale  Gollega. 


OVAOKBVBOS'S    OBAMKABS. 

An  Enjrllglft  Grammar 9  •         •         •         •         •  %t  90 

Pirat  B«aAL  In  Grammar^  •         •         •         •         •  50 

Theae  booka  make  thorough  Granunariana  with  half  the  labor  to  tha  teaehar  la^aired  hf 
aax  other  ayatem.  They  are  philoaophical,  clear,  o<msiatent,  ''practleal,  boM  In  thatr  re- 
forms, make  the  learning  of  grammar  easy,  make  the  teaching  of  grammar  a  poaltlTo 
pleasvre.  Soch  ia  the  testimony  of  onr  educatora,  as  shown  by  their  lettera  in  oar  Clrcnlari 
where  hoata  of  reoommendationa  are  pabllahed. 

aVACKSKBOS'S    HISTOBIBS. 

^rimarir  niatorjr  united  Statest  for  Befflnners        •        •      tl 
ninatratcd  Selattal  BUatarr  V*  8m  branyiit  dawn  ta  IMS,      M 


llie  Board  of  Bducatlon  of  the  city  of  BrookWn  have  recently  adopted  for  their  Commoa 
Schools,  to  the  ezcloslon  of  all  other  text  books,  Qnackenboa'a  ArithmetJca,  Grammara, 
fhiloaophy,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric.  The  Arlthmetica  are  alao  oflSeially  adopted  Ibr 
IM  Common  Schoole  of  tne  city  of  New  York;  and  the  Qrammar  by  the  Statca  of  ICary- 
tend  and  California,  the  cities  of  Rochester,  Charlestown,  Colombna,  and  handreda  af 
other  places. 

Wi  mail  tptoimm  oopUa  of  thsM  Standard  Booh9  to  any  TboMar  or  iSsAool  Mmt 
on  roe&ipt  qf  ono-ha^  VU  a^ov4  prioo,  A  ear^ful  lamination  i$  aU  we  ask,  Whu 
nu  ist^orior  booJtt  wAon  the  beitare  within  reach  f 

Fatorahle  Terms  made  for  Introduction. 

Addrdto,  9*  A  PPI<CT01f  &  Oa« 9  Pnbllanart* 

443*  446  Broadway,  Hew  Tarit. 

Or^  A*  B«  LCAmANy  IndlanapalUf  Ind.y 

^     Ift-tV.  Care  of  BOWBK,  STBlf ABT  U  00. 


ECONOMY!  MMPLIOtTYir  OOMPLETCNESS!!! 
UNIVERSAL   RECORDS. 

The  system  of  Universal  Bocords  is  speeiftUy  deslffned  for  the  use  of  those  wte 

S refer  to  avoid  the  expense  and  Inconyenlence  of  more  than  one  reooid,  and  fst 
eslre  to  preserve  » 

or  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parents,  Class,  Age,  SnroUmeni,  Pnichi- 
allty.  Attendance,  Deportment,  Bedtation,  £xaminaCion  and  Rank,  In  eoiUMe- 
tlon  with  a 

Single  Entry  of  the  Name. 

These  Becords  are  arranged  oh  a 
/  and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

Eoonomy,  Simplicity  and  Completeness. 


•^■^ 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

JV^m  XDVARD  A,  SHELDOir,  A.  JT.,  PHneipal  OnMffo  Jfifrmal  TraMM^SAuL 
and  Superintendent  JPubUc  Schoole^  Otwego^  JT.  K 

Oswxoo,  Jnne  7,  im. 
H.  8.  McBAE,  Esq.,  _  . 

DiAB  BtB  :--Plea8e  accept  mj  thanks  for  the  oopy  of  "  Umvensl 
Record"  sent.  The  arrangement  seems  simple,  concise  and  complete.  I  ngm 
it  a  very  convenient  fbrm  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  book  wonld  be  nsefu 
to  every  teacher.  Yours  respectfully, 

B.  A.  SHSLDOX. 

irVom  BEV.  CTBUa  NUTT^  D,  Z).,  Freet.  State  UMoenitv,  Bi&emingtomt  hA 

Bloomixotok,  Jaly  »,  Ifin. 
Fbof.  H.  S.  McBAB, 


none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use. 

CYBUS  yCTT. 


Univei-sal  Beconls  for  Pupils,  34  pages,  style  1* I  • 

Universal  Becords  fbr  Pupils,  84  pages,  sl^le  9 M 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides in 

Universal  Becords  for  Teachers,  199  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides t  W 

Universal  Becords  for  Professers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  W 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  199  pages,  foUo,  heavy  sides S  80 

Universal  Becords  for  Superintendents.  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides IK 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  988  pages,  cap,  cloUi  sides SB 

Universal  Becords  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  ^ 

Universal Reeoids fbr Examiners, 48 pages,  fblio, oloth  sides 90 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred W 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand >  W 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred BO 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand SO 

Blank  Beports  to  Superintendents,  per  hundred. SS 

*  Has  spaces  for  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deportment  and  BecitatioB. 

No.  9  has  spaces  for  Punctaality,  Attendante,  Deportment,  and  fire  sepsralt 
Becltations. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

Mjr'  For  66  cents,  I  will  send  PBEPAiDTor  examination  a  single  specimen  oopj 
of  the  Teacher's  or  JProfessor's  Record.  A  supply  of  the  PupiPs  Record  for  lint 
Introduction  sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  one  naif  of  the  retail  prices. 

Address.  HAlKII^TOlf  S.  HcBAB* 

BEiiBeie«  !■<• 

Or  Ben  Prftiiklin  Book  and  Printing  Oompenyi  Indianapolii*! 

U-t-tf 


AHK.mOMi  (WALTHAM)  WATCHiMi 


THE    ^MERIOJLN 


HAVS   WBTABUAKED  JLK  AOKKCT  AT 


W.  P.  BlltGHAM&CO., 

WHttlaMUe  asd  Aetail  Dealer*  Im 


5 
Alt  B 


SILVEBWABE, 

AIUS  AGENTS  FOR  THE  CX)MPANY. 


•««■ 


WAIiTBAfli  WATOflEfl  are  better  for  SeBOOI.  VSAOHBBfl 

and  others,  than  luj  other  Watch  in  use,  durable,  reliable,  accurate,  and  at 
FBESBViT  I4OW  PBICBSf  costing  no  more  than  the  next  to  worthies^ 
Importtd  lfoleAtft,soid  througbont  tbe  oountrr.  We  baTe  tlie  largeet  Tariety  of 
lllLVBB  AMB  OOIiB  WATCHES  to  be  found  tn  tbe  State. 

.  Ladles  Fine  Gold  Hunting  Watches 180.00  to   00.00. 

Ladies  Fine  Sliver  HuntlngWatcbes 10.00  to   SO  00. 

Silver  Hunting  American  watches 16.00  to   46.00. 

Gold  Hunting  American  Watches 76.00  to  126.00. 

Ladles  and  Cents'  Fine  Cold  Chains,  Fine 
Jewelry,  Solid  Silverware,  and  Silver-Plated 
Ware. 

OBDEBB  BT  MAIL  OB  EZFBES8  FBOMPTLT  ATTEIDSD  TO. 

CALL  AND  KXAlflMS  OUR  0TOCK. 

60  BAST  WABHIVOTQV  8T,»      -     nrSIASAPOUS,  IVD 

5-tf.  W.  p.  BINGHAM  A  CO. 
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OBOTBB  &  BASBB'S 


FIRST   PREMIUM 


E3IJ-A.STIO    STITOiaE 


FAMILY 

SEWING  MACHINES, 

No.  21  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREEET, 


Be.auty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch.  Perfoction  aud  simplicily  of 
Machinery.  Using  both  threads  direct  from  the  spools.  Xo  fasten- 
in  j;  of  seams  by  hand  aud  no  waste  of  thread.  Wide  range  of  ap- 
piicaiioD  without  change  of  adjustment.  The  peam  retains  its 
beauty  and  firmness  after  washing  and  Ironing.  Besides  doing  all 
kinds  of  work  done  by  other  Sewing  Machines,  these  Machines  exe- 
cute the  most  beautiftil  and  permanent  Embroidery  and  ornamental 
work. 


'r:Ei&'rx:h/LOJsrxA.Tj&^ 


"I  And  the  GrororA  Baker  stitch  will  ^ear  a«  long  as  thr  ntnuents  do— oat- 
wear  the  garment,  in  fact.  The  stitch  will  not  breali  on  bias  seaniw,  when 
stretchtfd,  as  others  rlo.  and  neither  docs  it  draw  the  work.  I  can  use  it  from  the 
thickest  woolen  cloth  to  Nansook  muslin,  changing  nothing  hut  the  needle  aad 
usinga  different  size  threndr— ThtHmoni/  of  Mr:  Dr,  WhUing.  4  JSmI  i4M  Str^d. 
JfmoT&rh^  h^or€  the  Commi99itm&r  t^  PamU: 


"  I  like  the  Grover  &  Baker  Machine,  in  the  first  nlaoe.  because  if  I  had  any 
other  I  should  still  want  a  Grover  &  Baker,  and  having  a  Grover  A  Baker,  it  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  all  the  rest.  It  does  a  greater  varietv  of  work,  and  It  is 
easier  to  learn  than  any  other.  1  know  three  other  ladiee'  who  havi)  mU  off 
other  machines— sold  at  reduced  prices— in  order  to  get  h  Grover  ft  Baker,  bat 
recently,  and  they  are  very  enthusiastic  about  their  new  machine^."— ! 

B"»r. 


MILLER  &  WATSON'S 

Patent  Book  Clamp, 


t^ 


I! 

.'5 


if 


s 


BRASS  SiOO.    JAPANNED    50    CENTS. 

sale    by    Buuk^ill,.!^.    Statuimrs,    .\..li<.ii    and    Uardivare    dealer 
Auk  far  the  titiprvvetl  Jjiitii/  t'litnip. 


THE  PRINCE  AMONG  JUVENILESI 

rWO  HANDSOME  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS,  SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMM 


Tft«  "  Kuyal  VhiUlren,"  and  "  WlUie  the  Newboy." 

^0*  Oiven   away  for  everj  new  snbBcribar.  -K^ 

CHEAT    SUCCESS    OF    VOLUME    XII.,    1868. 

OOB    eOlOOLQAY    VISITOR. 

Ou  if  t^  ('»!  Ectl,  Ckapol  iiJ  EudMonl  Boji'  ui  Girli'  IiguiM  ii  lb  f  triL 

HHmoM    II  "THa  VBHY''BtST  .INn    Cl^li.lL'K^^.■■     BB.Iu'lIFULLy'i'lLUSTUATED,  md  ft    CUVKR  ptjnB 
:«  COLOR  EVBRV  MONTH.    .M-Uutxl.  rccb  MUldlC  in«i»y  mimber. 


.lOKs!  mdsic.1l'  hatiikm\t[cal  iTid  fHJLbsopHiCiL  ibstbumikto' 

■olid  wilanl  eu*.  Uian*al«  RUU  fMtfl 
«»-WH"bbLKK  a  wiL>ibN'«  hVhMpremlniBSEWiNa  uVrHIMKa,  worth«»,  ^  maltot  l\tCj t^t^ 

tMS-tl.iUn  reir.'viih  ll<ei'>vu  fmniuui  Ku(ri.(in.;i.  To  cinbg.*!  uch  (ubMilptin,  wtth  r      liia 

r>n  CpdI'  TorH  Sainpls  .Nni.ibec.  lud  fnll  In-IniMiuD.  b>  ngenu. 

[TS  WAHTBD  (1  •t-tj  Tuw.i,  J'o^-OaiM  "pd  Scliool  id  lb>  UdIihI  StlUL     Addna 

^.  ir,  JtAVilHADAr  »  CO.,  424  Walnut  St.,  FIMMdnlplktm,  J^ 

SCHOOLD^Y   DI^LOOXJES. 

Edllur'ur  dum  Schwi.dVt  Visitob.    Htv  OHiHiKiL'DiiI'djDao.  TiiLum.  m.  J 

""  'rioKSKo   Br"THK  LKao'iSO^JouknaLS  A"l>''BDUC.tT0B8  OF  THB  Ba] 

I 


JOHHSIE  DODGE;  OR,  THE  FREAKS  AND  FORTUNES  OF  AN  IDLE  EOT. 


/    t 


TO    OUR   READERS 


BelieyiDg  ibat  the  Indiana  School  Joubmal  oagbt  to  be  in  the  haadtof 
every  profBasiooal  teacher  In  the  State,  we  wish  to  flolloit  the  aid  of  onr  reader* 
to  aid  in  extending  the  circulation  of  tlie  Joubnai.. 

•     Reader,  we  therefore  offer  rou  the  following,  if  you  will  act  as  agent  in  pro- 
curing snbscriptioDS : 

1.  85  Oenta  on  every  eulwcription  vent,— that  is.  yon  will  retain  Kcenta, 
sending  us  $1.15. 

9.    PREMIUMS. 

We  offer  the  following  premiums: 

Fob  80  SUBSCBiBSRS  —  A  HANDSOME  AMBBICAlf  HC71ITIFIG 
CASE  \¥AT€H9  f^m  W.  P.  Bingham  A  Co.    * 

For  85  Subscribers  —  One   copj    of    WEBSTEB'fil    CIVABRIDGED    • 
DICXIOlfAKY. 

U  Sub^scribers :  PERCE'S  MAONETIC  GLOBE,  WITH  MAGNETIC  OB- 
JECTS. 

10  Subscribers:  ADDISON'S  SPECTATOR. 

8  Subscribers :  BEHARRELL'B  BIBLICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

5  Subscribers:  WICKERSHAM'S  SCHOOL  ECONOMY. 


CLUB  RATES. 

Six  Copies 7  BO 

Ten  Copies  or  more  per  copy 1  10 

One  Copy  of  the  Journal  and  one  Copy  of  the  Littlb  Chiif  1  76 

6ub«Griptions  sent  under  the  premium  list,  must  be  sent  by  the  last  day  of 
December,  and  at  $1.60  for  each  Subscriber. 

We  learu  f^om  those  who  have  tried,  that ^t ,1s  comparatively  easy  to  secure 
clul)5  at  Teachers'  Institutes,  or  Associations,  or  at  Eiuiminations. 

Reader  will  you  try  this  f 

|9*IiADT  TEACHERS  IVAKE  THE  BKST  OF  AGENTS. 
JLET  17S  HEAR  FROH  TOU»  LADIES. 

Jf.  £.  Anvp&rton  intanding  to  aeta§  Aff0tU,  fnu§t  inform  it$,  so  tAat  w  may 
tmmp  tJU  mtb%eri^Hon  books  correctly;  aUo  that^e^  may  forward  tpsetmsn  oopiM  of 
ihe  JOUJtKAL,  Otroulart.  dbo. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


We  refh»iii  from  any  commendAtion  of  the  Jouknal,  other  than  that  Amid 
in  ItB  exoellent  matter,  and  that  given  by  Eflitors  anrl  Bdueators.  The  tm 
speaks  monthly  for  itself.  From  that  givttn  by  Editors  and  Edneators  we  ineit 
the  following: 

"  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  Journal  keeps  pace  with  the  general  pro- 
gress of  oar  State/'— /y.  Wofme  CfagetU. 

"This  is  a  very  ably  conducted  School  Joumal."—OlweliMia#l  Jonnul  V (km- 


"This  periodical  should  b<*  in  the  hands  of  ever}'  teacher  in  the  State."— Jb* 
dianapoli*  DiMy  Ihrald. 

**  No  teai^'her  worthy  of  so  general  a  title,  can  afford  to  do  without  a  School 
Journal.  For  Indiana  Teachers.  tKHr  own  Journal  it  the  buty^Bum/BkmS. 
}ieBea. 

"  We  net  onlv  commend  the  Journal,  but  we  hold  it  as  an  essential  in  the 
professional  well-doing  and  well-being  of  every  teacher  in  Indiana.**— Pr^sMor 
W,  H.  J>%  Jfotts. 

'  "These  wants"  (the  wants  of  the  teacher,)  **the  Journal  meets  in  a  degnt 
•qnal  to  any  Journal  of  other  States."— Pffi«f<cl««l  A,  E.  BeiUtm^ 

"THB  Indiana  School  Journal  is  an  able  educational  monthly.  Ithu 
done  much  for  the  cause  of  education  in  Indiana."— /VMi(i«fi<  ChfnM  iVIilf,  D.  D. 

M.  B.  It  should  f\irther  be  observed,  that  in  1868,  Hon.  Samuel  Bugg,  while 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  decided  that  School  and  Township  Trus- 
tees, were  authorised  to  subscribe  for  the  Journal  for  office  use,  and  to  pay  for 
it  out  of  the  Special  School  Fund.  This  decision  has  been  accepted  by  School  Ofl- 
oers  and  acted  upon  fh>m  that  time  to  the  present.  Several  hundred  Trustees  are 
now  taklBg  the  Journal. 

All  subscriptions  and  names  in  ftdl  of  subscribers,  with  name  of  Conn^ 
and  Post  Office  legibly  written,  must  be  sent  to  the  Publishers. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  PHEmi^Ilf  8  will  be  faithftilly  and  properly  dis- 
tributed to  all  who  hiive  earned  them. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  many  teachers  of  the  State  concerning  this  mattnr.  vt 
remain 

Truly  yours, 

DOWNEY,  BI0IJ8E,  BUTLEft  k  OB.,  PiMMmh, 

()orn«r  of  Meridian  and  Circle  Streets,  Indlaaapotli. 


▼e  full  page  IllaBtrationn.     ISrno.     274  j.ajfM.     B.-antifiillv  bound  la  hftndsome  dath,  Bllt^*'*Ii,--*d 


PROFITABLE   EMPLOYMENT! 

ATTENTION  ALL!    BOTH  MALE  AND  FEMALE  I 

E^ery  one  wishing  to  make  money  can  do  so  by  selling 

"  THE  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD.*' 

A  work  Just  published.  The  greatest  sabscriptlon  book  of  the  age.  Teachers. 
Mechanics,  ana  Farmers  can  easily  clear  from  $5  (o  $10  per  day.  It  is  bonnd 
beautifully  in  Ked  Leather  and  Garnet  Cloth,  and  embellbhed  with  the  finest  of 
Steel  Portraits.  Those  wtshlng  exclusive  territory  apply  immediately.  Circu- 
lars giving  tv\\  description  sent  A^i  by  addressing 

ASHES,  ADAMS  ft  HIGODTS, 

U-4-at  76  E.  X.VRKET  ST.,  IN  DIAMAPOLI8,  IND. 

-A..  Xj.  "WIIiTl^E  <5c  OO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Union  Steam  &  Vater  Heating  Apparatus, 

FOB  ^WAKJHINO  AN0  VBlf  TII^ATINO 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

No.  1 14  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICA€K>,  ILL. 


COLD'S  IMPROVED  PATENT  LOW-PRESSURE 
STEAM  AND  WATER  COMBINED. 

Appantm  Ideated  lo  tke  Cellar.    Pire  Warn  Air  lotrodnccd  fai  tha  Bttas 
uiijared  by  caBtact  wlU  aay  aTtr-keatcd  rarflice. 

«-8t 


PIERCE'S  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE, 

OR    HQTJH3    SL.AXINO. 

For  Blaokboards,  on  Board,  Plaster,  or  any  Hard  Substanoe* 

m^  SEND   OKDCRS   TO 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

Indlaiiapolifes  Indiana* 
I     ^Z"^^*^    Iy^  f^  T       -A^T  Book  Pnbllalied  In  tiKia 

at  ana  i78i7Ai<  PRICE,  %r       BOWEH,  8TBWABT  t  00., 

IndlanapoUm  Indiaaai. 


rpEACHERS,  ATTENTION!-" The  Eubbka,"  a  new  series  of  Teaohers' 
I  Tokens  of  Approbation,  consisting  of  Tokens  for  Lessons,  Good  Bchav- 
for,  and  PanotniOity.  Also,  Oertlflcates  for  15  and  (90  Tokens  each.  Tha 
whole  series  attractive,  and  pnt  up  In  a  neat  box.  Price  $L60.,  Send  and  gel 
a  box.  We  will  pre-pay  postage.  Also,  a  ftall  line  of  "  Reward  Cards," 
constantly  in  stock,  ranging  in  price  firom  6  cts.  per  package  to  2i>  cts.,  dto. 

BOWKN,  STEWART  A  CO. 
]§.atf  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


iimiiiroiis  stiDDi  niiiTMi  lom. 

EZRA  BMITEC  &  CO., 

MiNUriCTOR[RS  OF  SCHOOL  fURNITOIK. 

COMBINATION  DESKS, 

Wltb  bldliv  OT  fixed  MuA, 

MIBHAIW*  SHJ-SDrPIHIIIIl  IBIS, 

Wltb  woodorlioD  frames  tMMiMd  wltli  ftoBi. 

SD  DOUBLE  DESl 

Wltb  pateot  BlMtio  Joint  Otii. 

COLLEGE   DESKS, 
BEWriTION    8UTB, 

Wltb  fixed  or  rerening  Iwb; 

TBACHESS'  DB8KB 

Aim  TABIAB,  Ac. 


L 


SCHOOL  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

^P'Send  for  illnstrated  catalogne  and  prices. 

■JSXRA.  SAEXXEE  &.  Oo.. 

Ooraer  Blzth  ud  Walantrtntt, 

Richmond, 


BY  »I]M[OIV   KKRI^,  A..  M:.» 

PUBLISHED  BT 

Nos  47  &  49  Greene  Street,  New  York. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Designed  m  an  Introduction  to  the  Common  School  Grammar.    The  plan,  defl- 
Bitions,  and  exercises,  are  simple  and  suited  to  the  capacity  of  children. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR. 

iplo.  1 

COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR. 


A  simple,  thorough,  practical  and  complete  Grammar  of  the  ENGLISH  LAN- 


A  work  eapecially  osefal  to  ererj  Speaker,  Writer,  or  Teacher,  as  a  hook  of 
reference,  and  adapted  for  use  in  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  and  Teachers 
Classes. 


DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES 

eoiutitute  KEEL'S  Series  of  EHOLISH  GEAMMAES 
saperior  to  all  other  Systems. 

1.    It  teaches  more  that  is  of  practical  utility. 

t.  It  contains  a  simpler,  sounder,  and  more  comprehensive  article  on  th« 
AnaWsis  of  Sentences. 

S.  It  contains  the  true  theory  of  Moods  and  Tenses,  and  shows  better  the  na- 
ture of  Participles  and  Inflnitfyes. 

4.  It  contains  a  better  article  on  Capital  Letten. 

5.  It  contains  a  better  article  on  Punctuation. 

6.  It  exhibits  a  wider  circuit  of  the  various  constructions  of  the  Bnglish  laa- 

Etage,  and  presents  more  of  the  historical  elements  than  Is  found  in  ordinary 
hool  Grammars;  and  also  more  of  the  laws  which  underlie  language,  and 
make  it  what  it  is. 

t.  It  is  drawn  more  directly  ftrom  English  and  American  literature,  and  is  not 
QOmpiled,  to  so  great  an  extent,  fh>m  other  Grammars.  It  is  more  like  a  map 
made  from  the  country  Itself  than  Arom  other  maps. 

8.  The  matter,  in  all  the  books,  is  better  classified  and  arranged— a  very  im- 
portant item;  for  a  well  classified  book  is  more  easily  learned,  more  easily  re- 
membered, and  much  more  convenient  for  reference.  The  desigru,  in  the  peculiar 
arrangement  and  classification  of  the  matter  in  this  series,  is  such  as,  in  the  hands 
of  COMPBTSMT  Tbaohkbs,  Will  lead  the  pupil  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  English  language,  and  to  the  ability  to  use  It  correctly. 

The  Cmwamk^m  Sch«ol  Grammar  is  all  that  is  required  for  an  ordinary 
Class  Book,  and  is  a  complete  work  on  ComjioalttoBy  the  Structure  and 
Aaaiir*!*  of  the  Language,  and  the  elements  of  Rlietorlc* 

The  following,  selected  from  a  multitude  of  Testimonials,  will  show  what  opin- 
ions have  been  formed  of  these  Grammars,  by  those  who  have  used  them : 

Indianapolis,  Mabcb  30)  1868. 

Kerl's  Common  School  Grammar  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard 
Text  Book  in  this  Inatitute  for  the  study  of  the  English  language, 
and  oar  Teachers  are  highly  pleased  with  it.    Its  arrangement  of 
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Kubjects,  and  concise  and  complete  method  of  treating  them,  raider 
it,  in  our  opinion,  peculiarly  fitted  to  guide  the  pupil  to  a  correct  om 
and  knowledge  of  language.  C.  W.  HEWE& 

PreaH  Indicmapolia  Female  ItutitMte. 

Indianapolis,  March  28,  1868. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Barnard— Dear  Sir:  Allow  me  to  say  that  KerVs  Com- 
mon School  Grammar,  which  was  introduced  into  our.  High  School 
some  four  months  ago  on  trial,  is  giving  good  satisfaction,  and  will, 
witJiout  douht,  be  adopted  by  the  School  Board  as  the  permanent 
Text  Book.  Three  teachers  in  this  building  have  taught  it,  and  all 
express  themselves  highly  pleased  with  it.  Miss  Eliza  Cannell,  who 
has  but  few  equals  in  teaching  in  this  branch,  thinks  that  the  book 
has  no  superior.  W.  A.  BELL,  Principal  High  School 

iNDIANAFOLn,  KaRCH  27,  1808. 

I  have  used  KerPs  Common  School  Grammar  sinoe  last  November. 
I  think  it  an  excellent  book,  peculiarly  adapted,  both  in  material  and 
arrangement,  for  the  proper  study  of  language,  and  for  the  attain- 
ment of  its  correct  use.  Its  arrans^ement  is  such,  that  complete  Ideas 
are  gained  upon  each  subiect  before  proceeding  to  a  new  one.  The 
plan  of  the  book  is  original,  and,  while  it  tends  to  make  pupils  think 
tor  themselves,  it  makes  them  as  well  close  observers  and  carefiil 
critics.  The  thorough  and  scientific  treatment  of  ^^Case'^  and  ^Sub- 
junctive Mood  "  alone,  should  recommend  it  to  every  earnest  teacher. 

ELIZA  CANNELL,  Teacher  in  High  SchooU 
We  heartily  concur  in  the  foregoing  opinion  expressed  by  Mifls 
Cannell.  MARY  H.  INGER80LL, 

EMILY  L.  JOHNSON, 
ANNA  M.  TYLEK, 

Teachers  in  Bigh  School 

Indianapolis,  April  5,  1868. 
M.  R.  Barnard: — We  have  been  using  Kerl's  Common  School 
Grammar  in  onr  School  during  the  greater  part  of  the  present  sdiool 
year :  and  I  think  we  have  secured  better  results  from  it  than  «e 
could  have  obtained  in  the  use  of  any  other  Text  Book  with  which  1 
am  acquainted.  TflOS.  CHARLES, 

Principal  qf  the  Gity  Aeademjf. 

Kniobtstown,  Ind.,  March  30, 1868. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Barnard— Dear  Sir:  Having  put  Kerl's  Common  School 
Grammar  to  the  test  of  the  class-room,  I  am  much  pleased  with  it. 
I  regard  it  as  superior  to  all  others  that  I  have  examined,  in  clear- 
ness of  style  and  in  logical  arrangement.  I  regard  it  as  a  Text  Book 
well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  both  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

J.  M.  COYNER,  Principal  qf  Public  SchooU. 

Indianapoub.  Mat  5,  1868. 
M.  R.  Barnard  :^- We  have  been  using  Kerl's  Grammar  durinir 
this  year  with  success.  While  we  do  not  consider  it  perfect,  we  an 
f^ee  to  say  that  it  contains  more  of  the  jpoints  which  go  to  make  op 
a  good  Text  Book  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acqnaintea. 
We  shall  continue  to  use  it. 

BeapectfuUy,  W.  H.  D£  MOTTE, 

Pretidml  Indiana  Female  CoOeg^ 


Single  copies  of  tibese  Grammars  will  be  sent  by  Mail  to  any 
address  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  the  following  price : 

Ker1*s  First  liessons  in  Grammar $    Sff 

Kerl's  CammoBL  School  Grammar eo 

Kerr«  Gomprehenflive  CKrammar 1  00 


r 


MODEL  TEXT  BOOKS, 

PUBLI8HKD  BT 

[VISON,  PHINNEY,   BLAKEMAN  Sc  CO., 

47  abA  49  Oreene  Street)  Ifeir  Terk* 


-•-•- 


Ko  Sbkicb  of  SoHeoL  Books  ever  offered  to  the  pnbllo,  hare  attained  so  wide 
»  eircalafeioii  in  so  short  a  time,  or  received  the  approval  and  endorsement  of  to 
ttan  J  competent  and  reliable  Educators,  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States*  as  thb. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  their  publications  are  the  following,  yis: 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  Umiom  RSADSB8  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  Series  of  8ANDEBS' 
BKAD8B8.   They  are  entirely  new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  beoA 


K spared  withjrreat  care, 
e  Vmiem  Headers  and  Hpe 

fbr  the  year  ending  January,  1866, 


tellers  gained  In  cireolatlon, 

6,  oyer  the  preced  ing  year. .....    75t  8 1 0  Tola. 

And  the  year  ending  January.  18B7,  shows  an  tiddMomal  gain  of. .  1 1 69^86  Tola. 

And  January,  1868,  shows  a  still  larger  Increase  of 845«000  vols. 

The  abo?e  statement  is  conclusire  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  whioh  this  Se- 
ries ic  held  by  the  ddmooHonal  men  of  the  country 

•  •  ■  ■ 

Robmson^s  Complete  Mathematical  Seriea 

With  the  improvements  and  andditions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  moBt 
eomplete  sclentlflc  and  practical^f  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  Thit 
boohs  are  graded  to  the  wanto  of  Primary,  Intermodlato,  Grammar,  Normal  ami 
High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

Ais  SsaiBs  has  already  acquired  a  drenlatlon  of  nearly  ralt  a  million,  and 
eve  rapidly  increasing. 

KERL'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS. 

For  simplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis^ 
for  fireshness,  sclontiflc  method  and  utility,  this  Series  of  Iiugllsh  Grammars  k 
nnri^eUed  by  any  other  yet  published.  ^ 


•■»■ 


SPENCERIAN    COPY-BOOKS. 

Used  In  NIN£-TENTHS  of  the  Normal  Schools  In  the  United  states.  Ofloial^ 
adopted  and  used  In  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States.  Itegfal  in  m 
the  Commercial  Colleges.   OTor  One  fllllllea  sold  anniially. 


Webster^s  Scliool  IMotionariee. 

NEUr  EDITIOKS,  riMelF  UlttetMtteA* 

This  popular  Series  Is  very  justly  regarded  as  the  only  National  standard  ae- 
fhority  in  Oytlseernspkr 9  il^f  Amlll  em  and  PiroB«nel«tie«  •  At  leaei 
vovB-virTHB  of  all  the  School  Books  published  in  this  country  own  Whimtsb  ^ 
their  standard ;  and  of  the  remainder,  few  acknowledge  anv  standard. 


♦  » 


Spencerian  Double  Clastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  used  in  all  the  principal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the  United 
sates,  and  pronounced  by  Aecauntani  --  .  - 

ttelBeet  Feme  MammmctitreA* 


t|tat^,  and^prononnced  bj  AecauntofUtt  JlMcAtn,  Ofictali  and  OorrMpondmti^, 


.^^^  Teachers  and  School  Oilloers  are  Invited  to  correfpond  with  ns  fireoly,  and 
to  8«nd  fbr  our  UsserlpMes  Oaiaiogu^  and  Oircnlar,  whieh  will  be  promptly  sent 
«iw>napplioation. 

J4b0ral  Unn$  ffivm  on  £0ok9 /itm4$A4d/or  MtHfmfmoUon  or  hUrodmetion, 

Address, 

M.  R.  BABNARD, 

Om«ral  Aotntfar  /.  P.  B,  S  (h^ 
Inaitta»V«llet  MmMU 


i  NEW  SllRIES  OF  GREEK  Ap  UTIN  B09R 


PKDTCIPIA  LATDTA^Pakt  L 

A  FIBST  LATIN  COURSE,  comprehending  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Ezerdte  Book,iri& 
Vocabularies.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Author  of  the  *'  History  of  Greeoe,"  and  Editor 
of  a  *  *  Classical  Dictionary,"  and  the  '^  Dictionary  of  Gre^  and  Boman  Antiquities,"  &c  Be- 
Yised  by  Hbkbt  D&islbb,  LL-D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  ColnmbiA  College,  New  Toils,  £4ihT 
of  "Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,"  and  '*  Yonge's  English-Greek  Lejdoon.'*  Uaa, 
Flexible  Cloth,  76  cents. 

I  have  taaght  Latin  for  ten  years,  but  nercrvlilw 
much  BDocesB  to  my  class  and  eaee  to  myself  is  via 
I  used  Uie  •*  Priactola  Latioa.**— iV«trcMor  J.  C.  Lm, 
WMdd  AeaOemy,  ^V. 

It  holds  betweea  its  two  Uds  every  thing  vUdAi 
learner  needs  for  tbe  time.— TAs  LtOkermi, 


It  Is  tbe  Terr  book  needed  for  my  school,  snd  de- 
dred  in  vain  for  many  years.  I  stadled  Latin  and 
3reek  with  similar  books  when  a  boy  in  Franee  and 
iwitierland,  and  I  know  sU  their  wor&. 

I  think  Di^DrlsIer'fl  additions  and  altoratloBS  most 
raloable.— irqfMSor  Blix  CHAsuxa. 


n. 

Ju9t  Ready  m 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA^PAKr  IL 

A  FIRST  LATfN  READING-BOOK;  oootaining  an  Epitome  of  Cesar's  Gaflse  Wan,«i 
L'Homond's  Liyes  of  Distinguished  Romans.  With  a  short  Introduction  to  Roman  Antiqa- 
ties.  Notes,  and  a  Dictionaiy.  By  Willijim  Smith,  LL.D. ;  knd  Hbvbt  Dbulkx,  LLIX, 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  Ac    12mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  fl  25. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  its  tmet  it  1b   and  Grecian  Hiatory  of  Jacobs  and  his  folloiMa-IW> 

"     ■   - /etmrW,J.BotJr*tHiokSehooi,Cambriigt,Mm. 

It  seems  to  me  exactly  adapted  to  form  aoosMCttaf 
link  between  the  elementary  exercises  oomnfloIftitaB 
with  the  flnt  study  of  etymology  snd  the  oounallff 
reading  of  Ladn  antbora.— -/V^esatyr  Ausst  C.  Fn- 
KZNB,  Sigh  School,  Lctwronoe,  Jfots. 


>  pre 

sbridged  and  umplifled  CcBoar  is  Juet  the  thins  to  pre- 
Mire  the  way  for  the  nnabrideed  OcMor,  and  the  Viri 
RonMs  is  Ihnch  to  be  preferred  to  the  Roman  History 


m. 

In- Press: 

PRDTCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  EL     A  Manual  of  Latin  Composition,  ?n» 

and  Verse. 

IV. 

In  Press: 

PRKrCIPIA  GR^CA,  Part  L    Declenrion  and  Conjugation.    With  Read- 
ing Lessons  and  Exercisea.* 

v.. 

7a  Press: 

PRlNCIPIA  GRjECA,  Part  H.    Elements  of  Syntax,    With  Reading  La- 

sons  from  Xenophon,  and  Exerdses. 


We  would  invite  the  attention  of  Officers  of  School?  and  Academies  to  oar 

STUDENTS  HISTORIES. 


STUDENTS  HUME, 789  pages. 

GIBBBON, 677  ^ 

FRANCE, 780      •* 

SMITH'S  GREECE, 704 

LTODELL'S  ROME, 678 

Price  per  VotatM^  Cloth^  $2  00 ;  8heq>^  |2  50. 


u 


While  embracing  the  last  resnlta  of  the  profonndest 
blstortcal  researches  of  an  age  In  which  this  whole 
0eld  has  been  explored  with  a  mlnnte  accaracy  never 
before  dreamed  of;  they  are  yet  brought  within  a  com- 
pass salted  to  tbe  wants  of  the  general  student,  who 
needs,  and,  If  possible,  mnst  have,  the  golden  lessons 
of  these  twenty-five  centniies,  and  yet  can  not  get  time 
to  get  them  oat  of  the  mine.  Kvery  volume  in  the 
sems  is  ftirnished  with  a  coploos  index,  and  Is  rich  in 
lllastratlonA— maps,  plan^  engravings—inserted  not 
ifbr  show,  but  for  ose,  and  drawn  from  the  most  an- 
Itbenticaonroes.   The  conception  and  execntlon  of  tbe 


cydoMedlc  plan  of  the  Student's  Htotorlei  o^^J 
eqnsAr  admirable.  ThellnlahofthedetsllBSBBW 
magnUloenoe  of  tbe  outline.— PtorOnMl  DaOg  />«**•  . 
Tney  are  most  fit  for  use  in  tbe  higher  dMWi^a 
good  schools.  Even  the  mature  schour  lasf  wfj 
to  have  on  his  shelves  these  elqnuit  dsdosIIi  wm 
which  he  can  at  a  glance  refreah  ais  measqts  w* 
name  or  a  date.  And  be  will  not  use  then  **JSZ 
enoe  alone ;  he  will  assuredly  be  tempted  to  "BwwJ" 
for  the  cleameas  of  statement  and  theJutpro|Ki|™* 
with  which  there  is  traced  in  each  of  them  tbs  «I7 
of  a  nation.— London  JSaBunUnmr. 


HABPER  &  BROTHERS,  Pobubhhiw, 

Ti\>  A  TffWT  TUX    Ri^TTAiyO     "KT' 


Tame. 


A  TREATISE  ON  METEOROLOGY. 

By  ELIAS  LOOMIS,  LL.D., 

Frofefeor  of  Natural  Historf  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Anthor  of 

**A  Coune  of  Mathematics." 

FBIOB  $2  00. 

Thid  Tolmne  has  been  for  several  yeaiB  in  preparation^  and  is  designed  to 
give  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  It  treats  of 
the  constitntion  and  weight  of  the  air ;  of  its  temperature  and  moisture ;  of 
tUe  movements  of  the  atmosphere ;  of  the  precipitation  of  vapor  in  the  form 
of  dew,  hoar-frost,  fog,  cloudj  rain,  snow,  and  hail ;  of  the  laws  of  storms,  in- 
cluding tornadoes  and  wa(er-spouts ;  of  atmospheric  electricity,  thunder- 
storDQs,  and  the  Polar  Aurora ;  of  the  rainbow,  mirage,  coronss,  and  halos ; 
as  also  shooting  stars  and  aerolites.  t 

^This  volume  is  designed  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  colleges  and  high  schools. 


DR.  LOOMIS'S  WORKS. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  AKITHMETIO.  Designed  for  Children.  16mo, 
166  pages.  Half  Sheep,  40  cents. 

A  TREATISE  ON  AEITHMETIO,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Twelfth 
Edition.    12mo,  352  pages.  Sheep,  $1  25. 

ELEMENTS  OP  ALGEBRA.  Designed  for  tibe  Use  of  Beginners. 
TwentyHsixth  Edition.    12mo,  281  pages.  Sheep,  $1  25. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA    Revised  and  Printed  from  New  Plates. 
8vo,  384  pages.  Sheep.    (In  Press.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS.    Thirty-fiist 
Edition.    8vo,  234  pages.  Sheep,  $1  50. 

TRIGONOMETRY  AND  TABLES.  Twenty^i^th  Edition.  8vo,  360 
pages,  Sheep,  $2  00.  The  Triganometrv  and  Tailes  bound  separately. 
The  Trigonome^y^l  50 ;  Tables, $1  50. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY,  and  of  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  Twenty-second  Edition.  8vo,  278  pages, 
Sheep,  $2  00. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Designed  for  Academies 
and  High  Schools.    Eighth  Edition.    12mo,  350  pages.  Sheep,  $1  50. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  388  pages, 
Sheep,  $2  00. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  With  a  CoUec- 
tion  of  Astronomical  Tables.  Eighth  Edition.  8vo,  497  pages.  Sheep, 
$2  00. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  ASTRONOMY,  ^peciaUy  in  the  United 
States.    Revised  Edition.    12mo,  396  pages.  Cloth,  $1  50. 

HAEPER  &  BROTHERS,  Potlishers, 

Franklin  Soitare.  New  York. 


iUVAi'rs  FKiiiJVUU  (iMMMAK  asa  FKJSnoa 


FRENCH!'  QRAMMAIL 

k  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language :  containing  a  Gi     ^^^ 
I      ciseSy  Reading  LeBSons,  and  a  complete  Pronouncing  Yocab^^l  Bj 

William  L  Knapp,  M.  A.,  Author  of  "A  French  Beading-Bool 

Half  Leather,  $1  75. 

FRENGH  REAmNQBOOK. 

SBEESTOMATHIE  FRAN^AISE :  Containing,  L  Selections  from  the  best 
French  Writers,  with  copious  References  to  tBe  Author's  French  GniimoiL 
n.  The  Master-pieces  of  Mott^re,  Racine,  Boileau,  and  Voltaire ;  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  By  Willulk  L  Ejmit, 
M. A.    1 2mo,  Half  Leather,  91  75. 

There  is  an  opinion  existing  in  the  minds  of  Americafi  edacators  tiiat  a  fYeDchman,  t  Govh, 
>r  an  ItaHaa  is  the  best  man  to  teach  his  own  hmgoage.  So  he  would  be  to  people  of  his  om 
mgnage,  but  not  otherwise.  No  one  can  meet  the  difficulties  of  an  American  learner  of  s  fareip 
>ngne  so  well  as  an  American  who  has  been  timmgfa  it  himself,  and  has  gained  a  compiete  Kkal- 
refc^p.  Such  an  one  is  the  author  of  our  French  Grammar  and  Reader,  and  the  snooecs  wUck  h« 
ittended  the  use  of  his  series  is  full  and  convincing  proof  that  he  has  anticipated,  with  unoBailto' 
rity,  the  difficulties  of  a  learner. 


FRENtra'S  ABITHMETICS. 


L  FIRST  LESSONS  m  NUMBERS.    16mo,  40  cents. 

n.  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  SLATE.     l6mo,iaOTtii 
in.  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.     (In  PreM.) 
TV.  COMMON^CHOOL  ARITHMETIC.     [Tn  iVe»«.) 

V.  ACADEMIC  ARITHMETIC.     {In  Br^araHon.) 


Lessons  in  Numbers,  in  the  Natural  Order.  First,  VtsibU  01^  f 
Second,  Concrete  Numbers;  Third,  Abstract  Numbers.  By  JoHir  E 
Frbnoh,  LL.D.    Handsomely  Illustrated.     1 6mo,  40  cents. 

This  little  book  of  120  pages  is  divided  into  fifteen  sections,  embracing  the  subjects  efCniiti» 
ddition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division ;  the  Fhustional  Parts  of  ^Tumben)  HiNii 
birds,  and  Fourths :  Tables  of  the  Denomination  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  in  sooidm 
the  Tables  of  Cbmbinations,  arranged  npon  a  new  {dan ;  and  «  manual  of  suggefituivibr  the 
of  Teachers. 


lementary  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are  IseA 
upon  Principles  established  by  Induction.  By  John  H.  FBS2rc8,£Ll^- 
Handsomely  Illustrated.  -  16mo,  50  centSw 

The  object  of  this  book,  designed  especially  for  banners  in  Written  Arithmetic,  is  t^foU* 
rit. :  IsL  To  give  to  young  learners  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Science  ofXonbtf^ 
by  basing  all  MetBods  of  Operation  upon  Principles ;  and,  2d.  To  give  them  as  moch  knowledgB 
i&s  possible  of  the  business  afiairs  of  life,  by  the  introduction  of  business  transactions  stated  ia  oo^ 
rect  business  language. 

The  plan  of  the  work  differs,  in  most  of  its  essential  points,  from  tibat  of  other  wotb  of*  ^ 
grade.  To  these  points  of  difference— and  it  is  confidently  beliered  of  superiori^r-^tbe  sScdM' 
pf  parents  and  teachers  is  particularly  invited. 

Th$  oOur  bookB  <^  th4  miea  wiU  contain  manp  nmo  «fld  vahiahU  fmturm  (hat  um  ttptMf^^^ 

tktm  to  th$  praetlMl  wtmta  tif  the  agt, 

HAEPER  &  BROTHERS,  Pchlishkbs, 


lirr^ift]Br||r|riiffi;i?!iiij 


w 
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BARPER'S  SCHOOL  and  FAMILT  SLAti, 

Tot  Ezerdfles  in  Writing^  Printing,  Drawing,  and  Figures.    Slates,  with  a  fiill 
Set  of  Cards  accompanying  each,  Nine  Dollars  per  Dozen. 

m 

No  other  one  appliance  for  school  use  possesses  so  many  valuable  features  as 
he  School  and  Family  Slate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statements : 

Writing  Lessons. — ^The  Cards  contain  twenty-six  full-line  copies  for  writii^ 
md  these  are  systematic  and  progressive.  On  the  first  six  canis  are  fourtoen 
copies  in  writing,  and  in  copying  these  the  child  learns  the  forms  and  prbportioDS 
)f  all  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  while  in  writing  the  twelve  copies  con- 
ained  on  the  last  six  Cards  he  learns  to  write  all  the  capitals.  As  all  these  cop- 
es may  be  written  any  desired  number  of  times  upon  the  Slate,  the  writing-lessons 
ilone  are  worth  more  th*an  the  whole  price  of  the  Slate. 

Printing  Lessons. — In  most  primary  schools  children  are  taught  to  print  at  the 
ame  time  that  they  are  learning  to  read  and  spell.  These  Cards  contain  twehc 
nil  lines  of  lessons  in  printing,  the  lessons  consisting  of  over  fifty  familiar  words^ 
ind  embracing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  jsmall  letters  and  capitals.  In 
opying  these  printing  lessons  children  not  only  learn  the  forms  of  all  &e  Roman 
etters,  but  they  also  Team  to  spell  and  read  over  fifty  familiar  words — ^more  than 
me  fourth  as  many  as  are  contained  in  most  of  the  primers  used  in  schools. 

Drawing  Lessons. — The  desire  to  make  pictures  is  imiversal  among  childreiL  i 
rhe  drawing  lessons  on  the  Cards  are  arranged  with  special  reference  to  pn>- 
;ressi\'e  development  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  The  first  eight  cards  c(»tain 
hirty-nine  simple  progressive  lessons  in  isometric  outline  drawing,  and  the  last 
Dur  Cards  contain  twenty-six  lessons  in  rectangular  drawing,  making  in  all  sixty- 
Lve  drawing  lessons — a  niunber  suj£cient  to  interest  suchild  and  occupy  his  leisure  ^ 
lalf-hours  for  many  months.  < 

Arithmetical  Exercises. — The  Cards  contain  sixty  exercises  in  addition, 
ubtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  figures  are  clear  and  distinct,  and 
/hile  the  child  is  performing  the  exercises  he  is  also  learning  to  make  good 
igures,  and  to  place  his  work  in  proper  form  on  his  slate. 


HARPER'S  WRZTIHG-BOOKS. 

ombining  Symmetfical  Penmanship  wth  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons.  In  Tea 
J'umfters.  The  first  five  Numbers  now  ready.  Price  per  dozen,  Two  Dollars, 
iberal  terms  for  introduction.     Send  for  specimen  sheet 

Teachers  are  well  aware  that  children  are  fond  of  making  pictures,  and  that 
xercises  in  drawing  improve  a  person's  hand-writing,  and  vice  vtrsa.  Drawing 
as  not  been  generally  introduced  into  schools,  because  no  suitable  books  could 
e  obtained,  and  f(^w  teachers  are  competent,  without  a  book,  to  give  instraction 
1  the  art. 

This  Series  contains  a  Symmetrical  Systeni  of  Penmanship,  easily  acquiied  amd 
ipidly  written.  The  "  helps"  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  simple  and 
aluable,  and  the  system  is  what  its  name  indicates,  "  symmetrical" — every  letter 
eing  formed  upon  geometrical  principles  and  of  unvarying  proportions. 

The  drawing  lessons  commence  with  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  as  the 
lain  lines  of  the  writing,  and  progresis,  step  by  step,  through  straight  and  curs^ 
nes,  geometrical  forms,  architecture,  foliage,  perspective,  figures  of  animals,  per- 
3ns,  etc.  Rules  and  directions  are  printed  upon  the  covers  of  each  book,  making 
ach  Number  complete  in  itself. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


^mSON'S  SCHOOL.  AND  FAMILY  SEMES  01 

EEADEES  AND  SPELLERS. 


• 

• 

• 

Prinuuv  Speller, 

80  pages. 

,   56< 

mts,  $0  15. 

Lai^er'    '  •* 

168 

86 

85. 

Priirmr          n        (First     Book  of  Beading  Series), 

48 

107 

25. 

First  Reader           (Second     ' 

I             it 

84 

182 

■ 

40. 

Second  Beader        (Third        ' 

• 

154 

« 

100 

60. 

Int.  Third  Reader   (Fonrdi      * 

(                         (4 

216 

77 

80. 

Third  Reader          (Fifth         * 
Int  Fourth  Beader  (Sixth        ' 

C                         « 

264 

142 

90. 

(                     tc 

812 

65 

1  10. 

Fonrth  Reader        (Seventh    ' 
Fifth  Reader           (Eighth      * 

(                     u 

860 

164 

1  85. 

1                    u 

640 

208 

• 

1  80. 

s  Readers.  althoiuAi  first  pnblisb 

ad  only  seren  ye 

larsaA 

* 

o,  hav 

epro 

red  tc 

(the 

satisiieu 

pronineot  educators  that  Skill  m  Bbadino  and  a  biowledge  of  the  Natural  Scuutces  can  b< 
acquired  at  the  same  time.  * 

Thej  hove  already  been  offidallj  adopted  by  the  following  States,  yiz. :  Ikdiava,  Kahsab,  Cal 
IVOBNIA,  Kbyada,  and  Marylakd.  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  hare  recently 
readopted  Willson*s  Beaders  for  a  period  of  four  years.  They  have  also  been  officially  recom 
Btoded  in  Oregon,  Wabhixqtom  Tbrritort,  and  Utah. 

Hon.  John  Swett,  State  Superintendent  of  Califcmia,  says :  '*WilIson*8  Beaders  and  Spellen 
hare  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  tho8< 
who  ikrored  their  adoption.  A  great  miyority  of  the  teachers  are  fully  satisfied  that  Willson'i 
Beaders  mark  a  new  era  in  common-school  instruction.  By  the  children,  whose  keen  perceptions 
unbiased  by  prejudices,  often  lead  to  the  very  best  conclusions,  these  Beaders  have  been  hailed  witl 
uniTersal  dehg^t." 

Hie  Hon.  Isaac  T.  CSooohow,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  says :  "  Conadering  the  amoun 
of  reading  matter,  illustrations,  paper,  and  style  of  binding,  they  are  the  cheapest  Beaders  extant.' 

The  Hon.  L.  Yah  Bokkelev,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Maryland,  says 
''My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teaching  Natural  History  than  for  elo 
cutionaiy  reading  has  been  removed,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  ths'- 
whfle  making  good  elocutionists,  valuable  information  is  imparted  to  die  children  by  the  use  oT  tt 
series.'' 

The  Hon.  Edward  Ballard,  Superintoident  of  Common  Schools,  State  of  Maine,  says :  ''Who 
ever  uses  these  works  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author  will  find  them  among  the  most  valuabl 
auxiliaries  in  this  part  of  education.    Theit  various  merits  entitle  them  to  a  wide  circulation." 
• 

The  Hon.  Dayid  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Connecticut,  says 
'"Oiese  Beaders  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  obfeetions  which  have  befor 
been  raised  to  '  Scientific  Beaders,*  and  to  combine  all  that  is  necessary  in  Elementary  Instructia 
in  Beading,  and  in  the  principles  of  ElocuUcn,  with  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science." 

• 

In  the  Ward  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  they  are  largely  introduced,  and  where 
owing  to  the  use  of  all  other  prominent  series  at  the  same  time,  their  comparative  elocutional] 
merits  are  most  thoroughly  tested,  Mr.  Heitrt  Kiddle,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  says 
"  I  have  uniformly  found  the  ckisses  using  Willson's  Beaders  as  expert  and  proficient  in  the  ar 
of  reading  as  any  I  am  required  to  examine.*' 

HAEPER  &  BROTHERS,  Pububhkbs, 

Frankun  SotTASB.  Wkw  Yobk. 


A  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  CHAfl| 

COLORED.    TWENTY-TWO  IN  NUMBER 


These  Charts  are  designed,  in  c9nnection  with  the  accompaimng  Manual  of  iHsmucTunr  If 
Ifannos  Willson,  and  the  **  Frimaiy  Object  Lessons'*  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  to  furnish  the  teacher  via 
the  requisite  aids  fur  the  practical  application  of  a  true  system  of  Elementary  InstmctioB.  la  ds 
liz  Beading  Charts  the  type  i&  sufficivitly  large  to  be  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  Whes 
mounted,  two  are  on  a  card  or  the  size  of  each  chart,  about  22  by  80  inches.    They  are  sent  ly 

mail,  ta  shuUf  at  the  prices  named : 

InSkMtt, 
NaT.  EleiiMBtary:  Slztj  Ulottfftted  Worte.....  SSeenii. 

Nail.  Reading:  Flnt  LMaooa. aftoenlB. 

No.in.  Readliig!  Seeood  LeBaona. WctatM. 

No.IV.  Beaaiog:  ThlM  Lemm 85oeiita. 

NO.V.  RMding:  Fourth  Lemm 85 

NaVI.  Seftdlag:  Fifth  Lmmm « 

NowYTL  Elementary  Soondi 8&< 

NaTIII.  PhooteSpdllng .SSoenia. 

NO.IX.  Writing  Chart BSoenta. 

No.X.  Drawing  and  PanqpeeliTv SSeantb 

.  Ka  XI.  I4n«f  and  MeaBarai 85oeBtii 


$18k 
$lS5w 
fltBi 

$19S. 


!| 


NO.XIL  FormiandSoUds 86 

Na  XIIL  Familiar  Colon,  aeoompanMl  bj  a  dupUeate     ^  m 

Ml  of  Hand  Color-Carda. ^^ 

NaXiy.  ChnmatloSc^ofCokn. $1S0 

NaXV.  Animals.    Eeononleal  Ush 60 

No.  XVI.  ClaadHeaUonof  Anlmala 80 

NO.XVIL  Birda.    Thoir ClaailflcatioB OOeenta. 

N0.XVIIL  RepUlea  and  Flahaa OOcnta. 

No. XIX.  Botanical  Forma, Aa SOemta. 

NaXX.  Clamifieatloa of  Flanta COemtB. 

No.  XXI.  Eeonomical  Via  of  Flanta 60  eenta. 

NoiXXII.  Eoonomical  Ums,  eonttauied OOeenta. 

Frie/of  the  entire  Set,  in  Bbaali $11  TO. 

w       "       «*       "    Mojnnted 1800. 

^^       ^       ^«       «•    AttaaFtem 9000. 


98  SO. 

$188L 
$188. 

$188. 
$18SL 


Calklni*!  Primary OMeet  Lemooa $1  6Ql 

WUlMn'i  Manual  of  Ol^eet  Teaching 1  BO. 


This  Is  the  most  ezteaelye  and  perfect  series  of 
9chool  Charts  published  In  this  coontry.— JfOMoeAii- 
KtteTtadber. 

Send  for  these  Charts,  and  vm  them.  If  you  do.  our 
HFord  for  it,  you  wlU  bless  ns  for  penning  these  lines. 
-'JRhode  Jdcmd  Sehoatmeuter. 

These  are  the  most  attractlTe  and  beautUhl  School 
[/harte  erer  pnbllj»hed.— JfaiM  Ttaeher, 

A  school-room  with  theee  twenty-two  Charts  sus- 
pended on  its  walls  Is  oonveited  from  what  Is  too  often 


a  Nison  of  drearineas  to  a  pictnre-gaUecy  of  dhDdU 
dej1ffht8.~/fMNiifM  School  JotamoL 

These  Charts  are  admirable  in  deatea,  AiIIIb  dslaO^ 
and  yet  happily  condensed,  and  nostDeantiiai  la  cs»> 
cation.  Tnelr  publication  marks  an  importaat  sicp 
in  the  progress  of  dbieei  teaching  In  this  ooaatcy^ 
Rer.  B.  O.  Noannor,  Stentturp  tf  ComntttJcid  mmi 

These  Charts  surpass  my  higbest  agpectsttoai^-JL 
FaAMKLni  WblU|  osbCs  i9l9srM(fiMisiit  • 


The  Set  comprises  Tirelve  Charts,  sixe  18. by  28  inches,  monftted  on  a  single  roUer.  •Fries 
|d  00  per  Set,  sent  by  mail.  The  Charts  are  printed  on  bleadied  manilla  paper,  whieh  for  dsm* 
bility  is  second  only  to  parchment.  They  combine  simplicity  of  arrangement,  oonvenieaoe  of  ftna, 
cheapness,  and  durability  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  Sound  Charts  before  oiiered  to  the  pablie- 

In  our  country,  which  has  become  the  adopted  home  of  people  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  systematic  course  of  training  in  the  correct  sonnds  of  oar 
language.  Our  pubUc  schools  contain  pupils  whose  mother  tongues  represent  all  nations ;  and  is 
these  institutions  all  afe  to  be  assimilated — Americanised.  'Hie  ordinary  leasona  of  whoel  is 
reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  even  of  gnunmar,  do  not  snp]dy  the  needed  trsiniv 
of  the  vocal  organs  to  give  those  habits  in  speaking  our  language  which  ought  to  be  foiraed  If 
children  while  at  schooL  • 

It  is  believed  that  these  Charts  contain  a  classification  so  simple,  and  an  arrangement  so  veD 
adapted  to  teaching  the  sounds,  that  even  those  teachers  who  have  had  but  little  or  even  mopretkM 
instruction  on  the  subject  can  use  them  successfully, 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publzshxbs, 


for  self-training  in  the  aoxtnds  of  lmrottaoe. 

Bt  k  a.  calkins, 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  GUf, 


PROFITABLE   EMPLOYMENT! 

ATTENTION  ALL  I    BOTH  MALE  AND   FEMALE  I 

Every  one  wiBbing  to  make  money  can  do  bo  by  selling 

''THE  RELieiOUS  DENOMINATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD." 

A  work  inst  published.  Tbe  greatest  subscription  book  of  the  age.  Teachers, 
Ifecbanics,  and  Fanners  can  easily  ^Icar  from  $6  to  $10  per  day.  It  is  bound 
beautifully  in  Red  Leather  and  Garnet  Cloth,  and  embellished  with  the  finest  of 
Steel  Portraits.  Those  wishing  exclusive  territory  apply  immediately.  Circu- 
lars giving  full  description  sent  yVM,  by  addressing 

ASHEB,  AOAHS  ft  HIGOIHS, 

l»4-6t  7SE.  MARKET  ST.,  INI>IAKAPOUS,INU. 

j^.  Xj.  "wiisrn^E  <5c  oo. 

MANUFAGTCJBKRS  OF 

Union  Steam  &  Water  Heating  Apparatns, 

FOB  WABniNe  AND  VENTII.ATI]te 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

No.  114  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  TLL. 


COLD'S  IMPROVED  PATENT  LOW-PRESSURE 
STEAM  AND  WATER  COMBINED. 

i|9Mttw  iMAtei  ift  tke  Mlar.    Pare  Wani  Air  Uttndmtfd  fai  th€  Smm 
nlnjircd  ^y  ctntact  wtth  nj  •Ter-hMlMI  rarlhM* 

6^ 


PIEROE'8  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE, 

OR    LIQUID    SL^XIIVO, 

For  Blaokboarda,  an  Board,  Plaster,  or  any  Hard  Substance. 

8ENB   ORDERS   TO 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

Indlanapollfk  Indiana. 

TZi^^^^'V^C^  1       ^^^  Rook  PnblUlied  In  tlii* 
''^^_-^^_-^    1^-   K^  L      Country  or  Europe  ffnrnlalMd 

it  tue  vnvAM.  PRICE,  by       B0WB5,  STEWART  k  CO., 


mEACHERS,  ATTENTION !—"  The  Eubkka,"  a  new  series  of  Teachers* 
I  Tokens  of  Approbation,  consisting  of  Tokens  for  Lessons,  Good  Bebav- 
(or,  and  Punctnc^lty.  Also,  Certificates  for  15  and  60  Tokens  each.  The 
whole  series  attraetfyd,  and  put  up  1  n  a  neat  box.  Price  S1.60.  Send  and  get 
ft  box.  We  will  pre-pay  postage.  Also,  a  ftiU  line  of  "  Rkward  Cabds,'* 
constantly  In  stock,  ranging  In  price  from.  5  cts.  per  package  to  25  eta.,  Ac. 

BOWEN,  STEWART  A  CO. 
J8-aif  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HARVEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


HARVEY*8  ENGLISH  GBAMMAR  Is  m  simplo,  thorough,  and  covplft* 
IreatUe  on  the  grammatical  stmctnre  of  the  language,  embracing  a  clear  and 
fbU  explanation  of  the  natural  and  philosophical  analysis  of  sentences. 

DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES. 

1.  The  methodical  arrangement  and  logical  development  of  the  snl^ectsdli- 
unseed. 

t.    The  breTity,  clearness,  and  uniformity  of  the  rules  and  definitions. 

8L    The  simple  yet  complete  system  of  Analysis. 

4.  The  great  variety  of  carofnlly  prepared  MopxLS  for  Parsing  and  Analysis. 

5.  The  abundance  of  appropriate  exercises  and  illnstrations,  syatematkell/ 
arranged,  and  numbered  for  convenient  reference. 

6.  The  definite  statement  or  clear  indication  of  opinion  upon  those  poinli 
which  annoy  and  perplex  both  pupil  and^  teacher. 

1.  The  practical  character  and  systematic  classification  of  the  instmetiea 
and  exercises  in  False  Syntax. 

&   The  lucid  and  oomprehensiTe  treatment  of  Punctnatloa  and  Prosody. 

9.    The  superior  mechanical  execution  of  the  work. 

It  is  believed  that  this  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  en- 
deavor to  teach  their  pupils  by  a  natural  method  to  write  and  speak  ths 
Rnglish   language  correctly. 

Harvey's  Grammar  will  be  found  to  possess  many  excellencies  not  es- 
braeed  in  any  other  work.  It  is  a  praeUoal  treatise  by  a  practteal  tsaoher, 
and  is  designed  for  pracUctU  use. 

Teachers  and  School  Oflleers  contemplating  a  change  of  Grammars,  not  la 
satisfactory  use  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  will  do  well  to  examiss 
this  work  before  adopting  a  text-book. 


narvey*8  English  Grammar  is  a  ISmo.  volume  of  251  pp.,  bound  in  nus- 
lin,  with  morocco  back.  SUnfis  tpeeimsn  copiM  will  be  forwardetl  to  Teaeheis 
and  School-officers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  # 
eents.    Wholesale  price,  $0.00  per  dozen.    Address  the  Publishers, 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 


BA  TS  J£A  THEM  A  TIC  A  L  SERIES. 


REIT'S 


fiBOHlTlYAIDTlIGONOMSTIT 

WITH 

MATHEMATICAL  TABLES- 


DISTIHGUISEIVQ    0HABA0TEBI8TI0S. 

!•  Simplification  of  ^he  elements  of  the  science.  TheG^^ 
oiuetrical  axioms  and  postulates  are  stated  in  four  general  proposl- 
iious;  the  leading  deflnitions  are  based  upon  the  idea  ot  direction} 
and  the  Trigonometrical  functions  are  defined  and  treated  as  ratioa. 

2.  Methoaical  Arrangement  of  subject.  The  prop- 
erties of  each  flgure  are  given  under  one  head,  and  are  not  scattered 
through  several  chapters  or  books. 

8.  Thoroughness,  "^^e  worlc  inclades  all  the  principle* 
UBually  given  in  tcxt-boolcs  on  these  subjects,  and  presents  many  ad* 
ditional  prinoiples  not  found  in  similar  text- books  in  common  use. 

4.  ExerciseSy — solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by 
the  pupil, — give  him  the  same  practical  drill  in  Geometry  and  Trig- 
onometry that  be  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

The  exercises  in  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  include  alt 
that  is  usually  taught  in  works  on  Mensuration. 

6.   Mechanical  Execution.  The  book  is  beautifully 

printed  on  excellent  paper;  bound  in  full  sheeix  with  marbled 
edges,  forming  an  attractive  octavo  volume  of  420  pages.  No  finer 
•pecimea  of  typography  has  yet  been  presented  in  a  text-book. 


Single  specimen  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  prepaid, 
for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  for  ^.10  Wholesale 
price,  $20.00  per  dozen. 

Address  the  publishers, 

WILSONp  HINKLE  ft  CO., 

«-tf-  CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 


THESIIiiEBMlNliHCTORIIIGCOiniirS 


IT    E    "W 


TlK  luperior  mertU  of  the  "  8IKGKB  "  HMbiDn  OTor  kU  oUwre,  Ibr  dtfaa 
PBmlly  uae  or  M»nufacturlng  pnrposw,  are  bo  well  aUblisheil  uid  M  grB«r«lly 
«dmitt«il,  Ihutui  «nuineratltinof  Uieir  relallTerieeJleuce  is  no  loader  Dec«B*t}. 

NEW  FAMILT  MAGHUTE, 

Which  hu  been  over  two  years  In  preparation,  and  which  has  been  biAghl  H 
pulteetion  regardless  ot  tihB.  libdb,  or  ixfinsi,  ia  now  cOBflAeutlj  prsobM 
to  the  public  at  incompiirably  thv 

Best  Sewing  Maehtue  in  Existence. 

d  anylhins  betwMn  the  tin)  oitivnca.ia  the' noat  heaatmdli 

AenuniBg,    Bnidinf,  Oorfing,   TnekiBg,  <t»iiiM»iy    V*Uiif, 
Tru&Bilng.   Binding,  Bto., 

AroitOTBL  BMd  riuoncAL,  and  bavs  hwn  inieDtedaad  MlJiiMed  np(«1rilrltar 

Branchea,  or  agcDclo.  fur  suiipljing  the  " Htngor"  Uachlnes  will  be  round  la 
nearly  etery  city  and  town  throughout  the  olilliied  worM.  where  Hachlnca  will 
be  cheerfully  exMliiCed,  and  any  inArnnatioa  promptly  nimiihed;  orooBBOBl- 
catious  may  be  addresucd  for  cln:uUn  or  otherwise  to 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Jto.  4S8  ■r«a#wmj',  Heir  T*rK. 

Otmilari  lUter^ing  and  OiuttraUitf  aur  MmvrxnrvRXna  ttAzma^tt  aim 
tkt  truit  wonder/Hl  oiut  ortiy  praaUoai  Buttdh-Holb  HaCqike  ttttfl  a^*—t. 
««isl  roAT  FRKi  m  appUatticn. 

Indianapolis  Offloe,     ■      ■     18  N.  Delaware  Street 


110  VOU  W-V-NT  TO  &K£  TUB  HASDWUlTiXU  or 


Gl'Neral  Grant'.' 


Otai  lo  Centa,  liiim«li>iGl}-,  la  L.  S.  THoiirsos,  SMdoaky,  Oblo.  Gk  the  Jul) 
Dombtrorthe  "  TJMthtr  nf  ftiimantAlp."        ' 


INDIANA   SCHOOL    FURNITURE  WORKS. 


KZBA  SMITH  A  CO.,  itiBDuriuturen  ofHcbool  Furniture, Comblamtlon  Deiks, 
ntth  fotdluf  or  IxeO  *e>ts.  Combination  Belf-tapportlnr  DMkt,  with  trooil  or 
Iron  /nmca  caiuneMt  witb  biMi.  8in|lo  and  Double  D«ks,  with  patent  KiMtle 
Joint  QialT,  tup*rior  la  oB  alhtrt.  CoUrfc  Dcbkt,  Recitation  SfaU,  Witb  llxed  or 
TwrenlaX  IMcki,  Teaetien'  Deiki  uid  Tabln.  Ac.  Doalcn  In  School  Apparstni 
•nd  SnppUM.  Bend  fOr  llliutTalci]  calalogin  anil  prlcaa.  BUtA.  SUITU  *  CO., 
corner  SIxtb  and  Walnut  Streeti,  Btetunond,  Indiana. 


COLE,   NEtSON   &  CO., 


s«;s@@£,  mmmKm  Awm  fsmAinm,.^ 

Teacliem*  Desks,  Settees,  Etc< 

Wb  kavB  Juit  completed  our  new  and  eitentlTe  (Mtoir  on  tke  Ohio  Blvcr,  awl 
have  ample  facllltlet,  aided  by  (be  beet  nueblnerf,  lor  doinf  food  work.  Our 
■hipping  Hacihlle*  are  nnrqnalled.  We  keep  on  band  a  full  line  of  our  belt 
patent  icfaool  fumilnre,  and  All  all  ordrra  promptly.    Llbrar;  fUmltore  made  to 

•*!»■  .  ,  ■ 

tv*  (■««»(••  Mttl«t««ti«N.    All  mttt  -mmrlt  irarraKtaA  •( 
1tm»t  material  an*  irarkHaaanhlpi 
|9>  Send  Car  ealalogne. 

OOI.B,  ITHTiHOTT  Je  OCX, 
FAOTOBTi  BUSBSOOlti 

1010  and  10S1  E.  Front  St.  '  Kf.  W  VOU-ffiritl' 

'.  >'     .        ,  CINCiNKATi,  OHIO. 


Al>AM»,-ilLACKM EU  M  LY03(*tt  VAOVL 


ADAM'S  SYSTEM  OF  RECORDS. 


We  keep  constantly  on  hand  for  the  use  of  Teaclieft,  Teachers'  Dmilr 

Uten,  i  %ize% ;  Bcbool  Tablets ;  CUss  Books ;  Pocket  Class  Books :  School  Lodcen ; 
Keport  Cards,  and  other  blanks. 


fords 
Schoo! 


-•-•- 


LESsoisrs  iisr  elocution, 

BT  ALLKN*  A.  GRIFFITH,  A.  U. 


I^^venitii  XMition — Revised  ajicl  Improved, 

— ^— ^^ 

H  BCOMMEN  0  ATIOHS : 

"  I  oonlialVf  reconimend  the  work  to  Blaeatlonl&ts,  and  to  the  Teachers  aad 
rriends  oCtbe  ifablic  £^ools,  and  predict  for  it  a  wide  and  rapid  sale.'* 

Nbwtok  B AIM! an,  Sup*.  Fmb.  Jnti^  ^nu 

"  Prof.  Orlfllth  has  given  us  an  excellent  book.'  Ue  has  exhibited  the  practical 
principles  of  the  art  in  soch  a  way  that  I  hey  mar  be  applied  with  maoh  easa  aad 
precision.'*  J.  M.  Greoory,  Eeg€fU  JU.  JndmtrUa  DMemrHif. 

"  I  cheerfully  and  heartily  recommend  this  work  to  the  Teachers  of  thia  State.** 

John  G.  MCMykK,  LateBupt.  Pmb.  Jh§L  of  WU. 

"I  have  mot  with  no  work  uuoii  the  subject  which  seems  to  me  to  welleal> 
filiated  to  excite  the  interest  anu  enthusiasm  of  the  students  of  this  beantiltal 

WX.  F.  Phslps,  8up^  Norm^a  athooL,  " 

price,  01«ftO. 


■■■  ♦^ 


Dr.  J.  M.  OBBGORY'S  MAP  OF  TUfB, 

HAND  BOgE  OF  HISTORY,  AND  CENTURY  BOOK. 

The  above  works  introduce  a  new  tra  in  the  study  of  History.  By  this  cHgiMmt 
vuihod,  more  history  is  learned  and  remembered  in  three  months  than  Is  obtained 
in  as  many  years  by  the  old  methods.  The  system  is  in  snccessftal  nse  in  mahy  of 
our  best  liormal  and  High  Schools.    Please  send  for  circulars  and  farther  partic* 

Wrs. 


-♦••- 


Chasers  Writing  Speller  and  Definer. 

Three  columns  on  a  page.  The  middle  one  for  re- writing  the  mis-spelled 
words.  Twenty-fbur  pages.  Fifty  or  Seventy -Ave  words  may  be  written  •■  MtiH 
page.    Price,  $1.80  per  dozen.    Hpecimen  sent  for  10  oenta. 


-•-♦■ 


ROLPH'S  NORMAL  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

Complete  in  Six  Booh  (^  Ticenty-Four  Pages  Eouh. 

in  this  series,  the  Reversible  Copy  Card  is  kept  near  the  line,  on  which  the  pu- 
pil is  writing.  Full  directions  In  bold  frint,  and  Cuts  ftom  aotoal  Photographs 
are  given. 

A  Height  Scala,  ahowing  by  oolobs  tha  axaet  propovttene  of  Wrltlag,  ia  a  new 
and  valuable  flMture. 

Liberal  t^rmt  for  introdttfition.  Price  |3,40  per  dosen.  Specimen  nuoiten 
leatby  omI on  |^M9ei|pt of  Vi  oquU.  .         , 

ADA5i»|  BiLACKJSEkAIiTOfr. 

-dm.  '        '   *    CliicafW,  niiB«la« 


MODEL  TEXT  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

lYISON,  PHINNEY,   BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

4T  anA  to  Sr^tne  St»e«C,  If eiv  Y^rk* 


i«-*- 


Ko  SBRin  OF  School  Booes  ever  offered  to  the  pabllc,  hare  attained  lo  wide 
a  olrcuUtloii  ia  to  clMrt  a  tim«,'or  reooivad  the  amMOval  and  endawemeat  of  to 
manj  competent  and  reliable  Educators,  in  all  parts  ol  the  Daitcd  Btatei^  as  thl«. 
Xmong  Uie  mo6t  prominent  of  their  publications  are  the  following,  viz: 

The  Union  Reader  and  Spellers. 


The  Ukiom  RiADSRS  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  Scries  of  SAN  DEBS* 

a 

_  _  18(i^  over  fhe^preoedlDg/iar. v. ...   tf ••  i#  voM. 

A^d  fthto  fpar  ei^iag  Janilat>'.'18Q7,  shoyrs  an  additimM  gfiin  of. .  |  |ft»tfi  ^Mf* 


RBADRBS.   They  are  entirely  new  in  matter  and  illuscratioos,  and  have  been 
prepared  withgreat  care. 

ThfVmfmm  Oti— ey  mm€  Um^l^mamgAineA  in  aiwiMev 
l^the  year  eadi^Jmnvaty,  184^  c"^  '^ " 


4nd  Jantury,  nB8,  showa  a  ItiU  fait^r  inerease  of r . . . .  846tM^  r9t§ 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  &•• 
ies  ie  lirld  by  the  sdueational  men  of  the  country 

Robinson^s  Complete  Mathematical  Seriea 

With  the  ittpravenents  and  andditions  xvqcntly  made,  tbll  &»rief  It  the  moft 
eotopl^le  tetontmo  and  praetical^f  the  kind  published  In  tHIs  country.  The 
lioolis  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Normal  and 
Uiffh  Sahools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

This  8SB1X8  has  already  acquired  a  circulation  of  nearly  half  a  xili.iok,  and 
are  rapidly  increasing. 

"#  »  — ' 

KERL'8  NBW  MIHBS.OF  QRAMMARS. 

For  simplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis, 
tor  freshness,  scientiflo  method  and  utility,  this  Series  of  English  Grammars  is 
ttsMTaiWd  by  any  other  yet  pnbUshed. 


♦» 


SPENCERIAN    COPY-BOOKS. 

Csad  in  KINB-TKNTHS  of  the  Normal  flehools  in  the  United  Btatas.  Ofletallv 
adopted  and  osed  in  all  the  Principal  Clges  of  the  United  States.  Taught  in  Ul 
muDmmercial  Colleges.   Over  one  Ml  111  on  sold  annually. 


>«■»♦■ 


"Webster^s  Scliool 

If  EW  E9ITI01f  8,  Finely  Illnatmted. 

This  popular  Series  is  very  Justlv  regarded  as  the  only  National  standard  au« 
thority  In  OrfliMmplijt  Bet lnltl«n  and  Pr«nnnclntl«n  •  At  least 
Foum-piFTB8  Of  all  the  school  Boolts  published  in  this  country  own  Wbbstbk  as 
tbeir  standard ;  and  of  the  remainder,  few  acknowledge  any  standard. 


-«■♦'- 


•peno«rlan  Double  Clastic  8teel  Pens. 

Tbey  are  tued  In  all  the  principal  COMMXRCIAL  COLLEGES  In  the  United 
Slates,  and  pronounced  by  Aaeountant9t  TeacAen,  OffldaU  and  Corr49pond4nt$ 
the  Beat  Pena  Rlnnufaetnred. 


Teachers  and  School  OflUcers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  Areely,  and 

to  aend  for  our  DetcrtptlM  Odtaloffue  and  Cireuiar,  which  will  be  promptly  sent 
upon  application. 

~~*  liberal  UrtM  giten  on  Books  /umUked/or  Examination  or  InirodueHon, 

Addrpsi*« 

M.  R.  BARNAKD, 

General  Agent  for  I.  P.  S.  d  Co., 

IndlRnnpella^  Indiana. 


OBOTBE  &  BAEIE'S 


FAMILY 

SEWING  MACHINES, 

No.  21   CAST  WASHINGTON  8TREEET» 


POWXt  OF  CXCELLKNCC: 


Beauty  and  Elasticity  of  Stltoh«  Perfection  and  stinpltetty  of 
Machinery.  Using  both  flireads  direct  trom  the  spools.  No  ftsten- 
\ng  of  seaniB  l^y  hand  and  too  Waste  of  thread.  Wide  range  el  ap- 
plication without  diango  of  adjustment.  The  seam  ntalas  Its 
beauty  and  firmness  after  washlOR  &n<l  Ironing.  Beddes  doing  all 
kinds  of  work  done  by  other  Sewing  Machines,  these  Machines  exe- 
cute the  most  beautlfkil  and  permanent  Embroidery  and  ornamental 
work. . 


a7£a<rxx^O£TX.A.Xi8 


**  t  Bed  the  Orover  A  Buker  ail«b  will  mwr  m  tojHT  at  tlM  Mnaeatt  ^^-fM- 


w«ar  tha  gannont,  in  fact.   Ttie  sUteh  will  Bot  break  oq  bias 

{ireCched,  as  others  do,  and  neither  does  it  draw  the  work.   I  can  use  U  frdw  ttot 
hickest  woolen  cloth  to  Nansook  muslin,  cbanglng  nothing  but  th«  needle 


using  a  different  sise  thread."— r^^imony  o/  Mrt.  Dr.  WkUing,  4  JSaH  Utk  Stnei^ 
ymo  Torkf  b^ore  the  OomnUuioner  of  Patents.  ^ 

"Hike  the  Grorer  &  Baker  Machine,  In  the  first  place,  because  if  I  bad  any 
other  I  should  still  want  a  Grovcr  ^  Baker,  and  having  a  G rover  ft  Baker. Itan- 
swers  the  purpose  of  all  the  rest.  It  does  a  greater  variety  of  work,  and  It  i« 
easier  to  learn  than  any  other.  I  know  three  other  ladles  who  have  sold  oM 
other  machines— sold  at  reduced  prices— in  order  to  getaGrover  ft  Baker,  bot 
recently,  and  tbey  are  very  enthusiastic  about  their  new  machines."— 7ifM»e«y 
of  Mm.  J»  (7.  Ordy  {JTtnnie  June)  Effort  ih4  CoinmiM$ionfr  of  P0|!fM/«. 


•   •    t 


!¥HU  tMBtar  eoofitt  110  tmi  day. 

QUACKElSrBQS;S  ARITHMETICS. 

Practical,  $1.    Elementary,  60  cts.    Primary,  iOcts, 

To  be  speedily  followed  by  a  Mental  and  a  Higher 

Clear;  thorongb;  oonyvekentlto i  loj^oallT  ut«iige4:  wtll  frtded;  fvpplM  with  a 
fTOAt  Tarlety  of  ezamplei ;  exact  in  their  deflnltfons ;  brief  in  their  rulei ;  oondenaod  and 
Marchinc  In  their  anaiytii ;  qd  to  tb«  tiaioii ;  tea^  the  methoda  actoallj  need  bj  batinaaa 
men;  i>QUge  tbf  pnpU  to  think  in  epite  of  himaelf;  fit  the  learner  for  the  ooontlng  room 
as  no  oCher  senis  doesj  tbo  only  books  that  a  prvffraeeiTe  teaeber  can  alTord  t»  Hie ;  per« 
fict  texr^boetB  T  with  no  defieeti.  8acb*1t  the  vtf&M  prOMtfnced  by  teMhera  oa  ovr  »oir 
Arlthmetict.  Such  are  the  featnree  that  make  them  raperior  to  all  others,  and  are  Intro* 
dncing  them  into  schools  everywhere. 

Theae  are-^h«  wif  ▲dthnaMoB.that  jecogniae  the  great  Unaoclal  chfogea  of  the  last 
Sto  reara,  tkelacvvaae  In  prices,  the  dtibvnoe  between  fold  and  iiwwiiiiy  Mlfct  describe 
the  different  classes  of  U.  S.  Securities,  and  show  the  comparative  results  of  InTestmenta 
in  them. 

Qoackenbos's  Arithmetiaa  (tha  whole  aeries  or  iiuUvldual  books)  are  pronounced  the 
best  ever  published,  by  siet  earflehi  edtKitai*  aa 

JOHKC.  HAJUOaSfl,  Prlooipal  of  tha  Delaware  SUta  niftmal  SoImoI. 

K.  D.  XINGSLBT,  Snperlntendeat  of  Common  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

GEO.  W.  TODD,  Principal  of  High  School,  fidgartown,  Mass. 

V.  8MABT,  PriDcipal  Classical  Academy,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

HENRY  W.  FAT,  Principal  Classical  School,  liewport,  B.  L 

J.  C.  BIDPATH,  SapefiBtaadeot  of  Pnblie  Schools.  Lawrsoeeburg,  Ind. 

J.  M.  GODBBT.  Principal  Aeadamy.  Eagla  Milla,  V.  C. 

REV.  J.  H.  BRUNNBB,  PresidentBivasaee  College,  Tean. 

C.  HOLCOMB.  Principal  Public  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
ALFBBD  KIBK,  Principal  Third  District,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
W.  B.  COOOAN,  Principal  Academy,  GniTtown  Texas. 

D.  McHUBRAT,  Principal  of  Academy,  vnionTille,  Iowa, 
ex.  BABBOWS,  Pdnolpal  Classic  School,  Walpole,  Mass. 
DAVID  GOPBLAITD,  President  HlUsboro  (0.)  female  College. 

OVAOKBHBOS'g    OBAKMAEB. 

A«  EajrllBli  dramoiAry  •         •         •         •         ,  •!  90 

First  SoolL  in  OrAimnary  •         •         •         •         •  90 

These  books  make  thorough  Gramma'rfans  wKh  half  die  1A>or  to  the  teacher  required  by 
any  «Cher  syatam.  They  are  philosophical,  dear,  ooaaiateat,  piaotleal,  bald  im  thaif  »•< 
forma,  make  the  learning  01  grapunar  easy,  make,  the  teaching  af  grsmmav  apositfina 
j^aavre.  Such  if  the  testimony  of  our  edacators,  an  shown  by  their  letters  in  our  Circular, 
where  hosts  of  recommaadatlons  are  publiahed. 

OV  AOKEHBOS'S    HI8T0BIBB. 

JPrinanr Blat«r]r  Vmlted Statesf  f •*  BsflBBsra        •        •    .  tl 
Iltawtnatea  8clfc««l  HIiiMrr  V.  M.y  lutmm^mt  A»wm  ••  lano,  .    M 

Ike  Board  of  Ednoation  of  the  city  of  Brookirn  hav«  recently  adopted  for  their  Commoa 
Sehools,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  text  boofca,  Qosakenboa^a  Arithmetics,  Grammars, 
I^iloaophy,  Composition,  and  Bhetoric.  The  Arithmetics  are  alao  afflaially  adapted  tm 
tbe  Commou  Schools  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  Grammar  by  the  States  er  Mary- 
land and  Callfomia,  the  cities  of  Bochcster,  CbarlcAtown,  Columbus,  and  hundreds  of 
other  places. 

We  mail  tpeeimM,  eopU$  of  thew  Standard  Bookt  to  any  TeaeAor  or  School  CffKer 
an  roe^pt  of  one-hay  Vu  abov0  price.  A  careful  esMmination  U  all  wt  a9k.  Why 
MM  inferior  hookt  toAen  the  beet  are  within  reach  f 

Favorable  Terms  made  for  Introduction. 

Address,  '  '  D.  APPI«£TON  Jc  C«.t  JPnMUkerst 

MS  A  446  Broadway,  New  Torit. 

OTf  Jt.  H*  i,tiA1HAHf  IttdLtaMi9«M%  Iae.t 

13-S.tf.  Care  of  BOWBIT,  8TEWABT  h  CO. 


ECONOMY t  aiMPLICrrYl!  COIIPLETCNE881I! 

UKIV£RSAL    RECORDS. 


Tbe  tytt«m  of  Universal  Reoordi  It  tpeeially  des&gaed  for  ttw  UM  of  ttaoae 

8 refer  to  »Toid  tlw  expense  and  inemvenlciie*  of  more  ttinn  one  reowd,  and  jvt 
esirt  to  preierre  a 

(OdDSClPIIdlBVIE  0(DIK(Q)(!DIL  IKS0V(^1&7 

of  each  pupil,  cmbraeioff  retklenoeof  ^rentt,  Clast,  A^e,  Siiroll]Bent,l*v»4kB* 
allty.  Attendance,  Deportment,  Recitation,  Examination  and  Rank,  In  ooBttM- 
tlon  with  a 

Single  Entry  of  the  Naioe. 

These  Reoords  are  arranged  on  n 
and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

Eoonomyi  SlmpHoity  and  CompletanMt. 


RBCOMMKNDATIONS. 

iVom  MWAMD  a.  smiDOir,  a.  jr.,  PHuetpai  09W^  Normal  f\n*UM§  SektM. 
and  SuperinttndeiU  PvWt  ScAooh^  Otusffo,  IT.  T. 

Osirsoo,  Jane  T,  IMT. 

B.  8.  MoRAE,  ESQ.,  ^     ^  , . 

DtAH  SIB  s— Ptease  aooept  my  thanks  for  the  eop^T  of  **  UniTen^ 
Record"  sent.  The  arranfement seems  simple,  eonclse  and  eomptota.  I  nvan 
it  a  Tery  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  bO(A  would  be  asafol 
to  every  teacher.  Yours  respeetftally,  _ 

B.  A.  8HSLD0K. 

JYom  MSr.  CYBUa  NUTT^  />.  i>.,  Pr49t.  SUtU  UtU94nUv,  StoomimgiMi^  Ad. 

Bi.OOXt]fOTOli,  July  n,  IML 

PBOr.  H.  8.  McRAG, 

DSAB  S»^— HaTlB9«xai»iB«d-7onr  Universal  School  Rceord.  I 
have  BO  hesitancy  jn  nronoiviciQg  it  the  best  tnat  I  have  seen.  I  would  call  tat 
attentloB  of  TMclmrAo  ibis  exeeUent  worlL  foellBg  siMUftr^  that  tfity  ean  lad 
none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use.  

CYRUS  xrrr. 

•       -       ■  ■* 

Uttitersat  Record  for  Pupils,  M  pages,  style  1* •  M 

CTnitenal  Records  for  Pupils,  M  pages,  style  t. 1* 

Universal  RfCcords  for  Teachers,  46  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1 A 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  IM  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides S  M 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  M 

Universal  Records  for  Ptofeseors,  19S  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides t  W 

Universal  Records  for  8uperintendents.l44  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides IS 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  888  pages,  cap,  cloth  sides 9 1> 

Uni vertal  Records  for  Escamineri,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  71 

VBivenal  R«oeadBfor  BxamlBen,  48  pages,  folio,  doth  tidas %M 

Blank  Certlflcatcs  of  Assignment  or  of  rromotloa,  per  hundred * 

fitanic  Certi8cates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand .^ 1 80 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred 01 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 181 

Blank  Reports  to  Snperlntendenti,  per  hundred 19 

*  Has  Bpacet)  for  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deportment  and  Recitation. 
_Xo.  9  has  spaces  for  Punctaality,  Attendante,  Deportment,  and  Ave  septiatt 
Rooltatlons. 

Anyof  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 


of 
introdactkm 


Address,  ,  HAMtE^TOVI  8.  HcBABf 

Qs  ieB  iMoklin  Bo«k  and  FriBting  Oompwif ,  Indiaiiapolii. 


18-1. tf 


^^^EK/K/IXjIj   <Sc   CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  BOOKSELLERS 


AS  I) 


STA.TIO]SrERS, 


NO.  6  EAST  WASHINGTON  STIIIET, 


INDIANAPOLIS,    I2Srr>IANA, 


Special  terms  are  made  to  School  Tcachera.    Any  book  extant 
will  be  Bent  on  receipt  of  the  price.  3  1-y. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

ESTABLISHED  IK  1897, 

VANDUZEN  *  TIFT, 

IM  aad  MS  WSmmt  Seeoad  Street,  Cimelnmatit  OMe. 


6Itt$* 


Msmifoctar«rs  of  B«Ut  for  Churches,  AesAemtei,  etc..  made  of  the  0mm4n4  MM  JMal, 
sad  ttovatod  with  our  FaUtU  Improved  JMaky  Manffittifi.  AH  Bells  wsrrsiited  In 
qttsU^  end  tone.    JM^  Send  for  Catslogne  end  Price  List.  13-6 


PHOisroLoa  Y  i 

For  Teachers.  Just  Issued  I  A  Phonic  Manual. 

QiTinff  a  compute  synthesis  of  the  Elementary  Sounds  of  the  English  Lanyuace. 
This  IS  believed  to  be  the  most  philosophical  work  ever  published  on  the  powers 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  teaches  the  WHOLE  AtPHAfiST.  both  of  spe- 
ken  and  written  lanniaffe.  The  prime  beautv  in  speaking,  reading  and  conver- 
sation is  correct  and  finished  articulation.  This  can  be  most  easily  acquired  by 
chrilliag  systematloally  on  the  elements  of  the  language. 

EUgantly  Bownd  in  Cloth  for  SeventyFite  (knU. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  Address, 

8. 1«.  nAKROWt  Author  and  /HtdUsW, 

r.  o.  Boi^in&  uroiAjrAPOLis^  otdcaita. 


•    .    «       • 


'\   k.<- 


Professors  Fowler  and  J^arcKs  Series  of 
EJTGLISH  GR^MMjiRS, 


THS  BNOLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMS.  With  a  nistoiy  of  its 
Origin  and  DeTei<^>meiit,  and  a  full  Gruninar.  Dedgned  for  CoUegMy  advasood  Stadeat^ 
and  Librariet.  By  William  C.  Fowlxb,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  BUhetoric  In  Amherst  Col- 
l^pe.  New  and  Beviaed  Edition.  Sto^  Cloth,  $2  60;  Sheep  extra,  (3  00;  Balf  Morocco^ 
f4  75. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMS.  With  a  Histoiy  of  its 
Origin  and  Derelopment.  Abridged  from  the  Octayo  Edition.  Desisned  for  General  Use 
in  Schools  and  Families.  To  which  is  added  Marches  Method  of  PkUohgkal  Stutfy  of  thti 
English  Langwagt.     12mo,  Sheep,  ^1  75. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.  Ea^  Lessons  in  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Abridged  from 
the  Octavo  Edition  of  '*  The  English  Langiiage  in  its  Elements  and  Forms."  Prepared  for 
Genend  Use  in  Common  Schools.  A  New  Edition,  Revised,  with  the  Addition  of  Exerdsea 
for  Tonng  Pupils.    16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

MARCH'S  METHOD  OF  PHILOLOGICAL  8TUDT.  Method  of  Phflological  Stody  of  the 
En^^ish  Langoage.  By  Fhavcis  A  Mabgb,  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  and  Lec> 
tnrer  on  ComparatiTe  Philology  in  La&yette  College.    12mo,  C^th,  75  cents ;  Piqwr,  60  cents. 

MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  By  Fxancia  A. 
Mjukch.     8vo.    (/a  Press.) 

Tlie  foresoing  Ssans  or  SvaLUH  Gbaicm  abs  has  rsoeiTed  such  satbfectory  testimoiilsis  from  emlnsnt  Tesehr 
an  and  Scaolan  in  oar  country  that  the  Author  and  Pnblisben  have  been  encouraged  to  make  certain  addi- 
tloBB  to  each  member  of  the  aeries.  Theae  several  additions,  taken  separately,  make  each  grammar  better 
adapted  to  the  epedflc  purpose  for  which  It  waa  originally  prepared,  ana,  taken  collectlTely,  make  the  whole 
sniea  better  adapted  to  the  educational  wanta  of  the  puSlfc.  They  are  Intended  to  ilt  theae  grammara  for 
htnd-booka  of  contiaual  uae  in  reading  and  studying  taa  mastor-pieoes  of  Bngllah  literature,  and  in  speaking 
and  writing  the  English  language  in  common  life.  ^ 


THE  ONLY  progressive  AND  ORAIffiD  SERIES  ON 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENOEa 

By  DR.  WORTHINGTON  HOOKER, 

Profestor  of  Medicine  in  Yale  College* 

-• • 

THE  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE.    For  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools;  intended  to 

aid  Mothers  and  Teachers  in  training  Children  in  the  Observation  of  Nature.    In  Three  Parts. 

'Fart  I.  Flamtb;  Part  II.  Akimals;  Part  III.  Aih^atbr,  Heat,  Light,  &c    Hlnstrated 

by  Engrayings.    The  Three  Parts  complete  in  One  volume,  Small  4to»  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Sepa- 

ratelj,  Cloth,  90  cents  each. 

•       • 

7IBST  BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRY.    For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.    lUnstiated  by  En- 
gravings.   Square  4to,  Qoth,  90  cents. 

KATUBAL  HISTORY.    For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  FamOiea.    BlnstTatad  by  nearly  800  En- 
gravings.   12mo,  doth,  $1  60. 

KATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.     (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  L)    lUuatrated  by 
nearly  aoo  Engravuygs.    12mo,  Qoth,  $1  50. 

CHEMISTRY.    (Science  fbr  the  School  and  Fsmily,*  Fart  n.)    Hlnstrated  by  nmnerons  Engray- 
ings.    12mo,  Ck>th,  $1  50. 

HINEKALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY.    (Science  for  the  %diool  and  Family,  Part  IH.)    Bloatnted 
^hy  nnmerooa  Engrhvings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  fiO. 

Theee'Tezt-Books  on  the  Natural  fidenees,  durins  tjM  several  years  In  which  they  have  been  before  the 
public,  have  been  thoroughly  tested  tn  some  of  the  d^  schoble  m  the  country,  with  the  most  happy  and 
Mtls&ietory  reeults.  By  tnem  it  has  been  c<xicln8lvelv  proved  that  school-children  are  never  too  youne  to  be 
mtarMted  and  benefited  by  leeeous  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  that  the  main  obstacle  which  has  heretofore 
prevented  an  acquiremeut  of  such  iaibrmation  has  been  the  lack  of  suitably  prepared  books.  Dr.  Hooker  has 
rally  ■upulied  thu  need  by  prefhcing  his  hisHlier  books,  suitable  for  high  schooM  and  academies,  with  several 
etanentaly  works,  the  matter  of  which  is  fUily  within  the  comprehefis^  of  children  six  or  eight  years  of  age, 
aad  is,  In  common  with  that  of  the  higher  books,  given  in  such  an  attractive  and  entertaining  manner  as  to 
BuUbirmlj  engage  the  Intersst  of  the  p^l. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Pubushbbs^     _ 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN 


L 

New  JSetufy, 

PRDTCIPIA  LATIN  A,  Part  L 

A  FIB8T.  LATIN  COURSE,  comprehending  Grammar,  Deleetns,  and 
Vocahulariea.    By  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Author  of  the  '*  Histcffy  of  Greece," 
of  a  ^'daasical  Dictionary,"  and  the  *'  Dictionanr  of  Grreek  and  Bonum  Anliqa^ieB, 
Tised  by  Hbnrt  Drislbb,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  littdnin  Ck>himhia  C<d]€ge,_Neir  Toric, 
of  ''Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,"  and  '' Yonge's  £n|^-Greek 
flexible  Cloth,  75  cents. 

It  is  the  verr  book  needed  for  my  school,  and  de- 
sired In  TBln  fbr  many  years.  I  stndled  Latin  and 
Greek  with  sfanilar  books  when  a  boy  In  Eranoe  and 
Swltserland,  and  I  know  all  their  worth. 

I  think  Dr.  Drisler's  additions  and  alterations  most 
Talnable.— iV^^tasor  Bus  Chablxxb. 


I  have  taught  lAtin  for  ten  yearn,  but 
mnch  success  to  my  class  and  ease  to  v 
I  osed  the  *'  Prin^ia  Latina.**— . 
WetMd  Aeadimy,  If.  Y, 

It  holds  between  its  two  lids  e 
learner  needs  for  the  time.— 7As 


n. 

Just  Ready, 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  IL 

A  FIRST  LATIN  READING-BOOK,  containing  an  E|nlome  of  Cssar^a  Ofiffie 
L*Homond*8  Liyes  of  Distingnished  Romans.    Widr  a  short  IntrodndioD  to  Roomb 
ties,  Notes,  and  a  Dictionary.    By  William  Smits,  LL.D. ;  and  Hxitrt  Drisi-bb. 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  Ac    12mo,  Flexible  Clolh,  #1 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  its  Uxt  it  is 
much  the  best  Latin  Reader  yet  pnbliahed  in  this  conn- 
tcy,  while  in  its  notes,  Tocabulanr,  Ac,  it  is  certainly 

inferior  to  no  prevloos  book  of  the  kind The 

abridged  and  snnplifled'Ctesiir  is  Just  the  thing  to  pre- 
nare  toe  way  for  the  unabridged  CloHar,  and  the  viri 
Eomm  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Roman  History 


LLB. 


and  (Grecian  History  of  Jacobs  and  YiiB 
femoT  W.  J.  ROX.R,  Riak  School,  CVimftii^n, 
It  seems  to  me  exactly  adapteid  to  form  ft 
link  between  the  elementary  exerdaes 
with  the  first  study  of  etymology  rtid  tbe 
Heading  of  Latin  authors.-~iV«)r«ssDr  Ai 
KINS,  Sigh  Sehooit  Lmntnce,  Mam, 


CF» 


m. 

•  In  Pre»si 

PRINCIPIA  LATDTA,  Part  m.     A  Manual  of  Latin  Compositioii,  Tim 

and  Verse.  * 

IV. 

In  Press: 

PRINCIPIA  GR^CA,  Part  L    Declension  and  Conjngation.    WiOi  Bei* 

ing  Leaeons  and  Exercises. 

In*Pr€Ss: 

PRINCIPIA  GRiECA.  Part  H.    Elements  of  Syntax.    With  Reading  l» 

sons  from  Xenophoo,  and  Exercises. 


We  would  invite  the  attention  of  Officers  of  Schools  and  Academies  to  oir 

students  histories. 


it 


w 


STUDENTS  HUME, 789  pagea 

*  GIBBBON, 677       ' 

"  FRANCE, 730 

SMITH'S  GREECE, 704      ** 

LIDDELL'S  ROME, .    .    v 678    /* 

Price  per  Volume^  Clothe  |2  00 ;  Sheep^  %2  50. 


While  embracing  the  last  results  of  the  proi>andest 
historical  researches  of  an  age  in  which  this  whole 
•eld  has  been  explored  with  a  minute  accuracy  never 
before  dreamed  oi;  they  are  yet  brought  within  a  com- 
pass suited  to  the  wants  of  the  general  student,  who 
needs,  and,  if  possible,  must  have,  the  golden  lessons 
of  these  twen^-flve  centuries,  and  yet  can  not  get  time 
to  get  them  out  of  the  mine.  Bvery  volimie  in  the 
sems  Lb  ftimished  with  a  copious  index,  and  is  rich  in 
illustrations— maps,  plani^  engravlng»--inaerted  not 
for  show,  but  for  use,  and  drawn  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources.   The  conception  and  execution  of  the 


cyclopedic  plan  of  the  Student*s  Histories  sis  A* 
equally  adndrable.  The  flniah  of  ttie  details  ssfti  Hi 
magnuletnoe  of  the  outline.— PMtloi^  DmSlg  Prm, 

They  are  most  fit  for  use  in  the  hldber  iIiimm  of 
ffood  schools.  Sven  the  mature  scholar  maf  techtf 
to  have  on  his  shelves  these  elegaiit  BUBBah,na 
which  he  can  at  a  glance  refresh  bia  memoiy  iitoi 
name  or  a  date.  And  he  will  not  use  them  or  icfv* 
enoe  alone ;  he  will  assuredly  be  tempted  to  read  A« 
for  the  clearness  of  statement  and  the  Just  ]*<o|Mrtis* 
with  which  there  is  traced  in  each  of  them  the  11017 
of  a  nation.— Lendon  JBMiwiww. 


HAEPEE  &  BROTHERS,  Pobushbim, 


O^— 
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k  TREATISE  ON  METEOROLOGY. 

By  ELIAS  LOOMIS,  LL.D., 

FrofesBor  of  Natural  Histbry  and  ABtronomy  in  Tale  Colkge,  and  Anthw  of 

'*A  Conne  of  Mathematics." 

raOB  $2  00. 

This  volume  has  been  for  several  years  in  preparation,  and  is  designed  to 
give  a  Bystematic  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  It  treats  ol 
the  constitution  and  weight  of  the  air ;  of  its  temperature  and  moisture ;  of 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere ;  of  the  precipitation  of  vapor  in  the  form 
of  dew,  hoar-frost,  fog,  cloud,  rain,  snow,  and  hsdl ;  of  the  laws  of  storms,  in- 
cluding tornadoes  and  waternspouts;  of  atmospheric  electricity,  thunder- 
storms, and  the  Polar  Aurora ;  of  the  rainbow,  mirage,  coronse,  and  halos ; 
as  also  shooting  stars  and  aerolites. 

This  volume  is  designed  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  colleges  and  high  schools. 


DR.  LOOMIS'S  WORKS. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC.  Designed  for  Children.  16mo, 
166  pages,  Half  Sheep,  40  cents. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHlffiTIC,  Theoretical  and  Practical  Twelfth 
Edition*    12mo,  352  pages.  Sheep,  $1  25. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Beginners. 
Twenty-sixth  Edition.    12mo,  281  pag^s,  Sheep,  $1  25. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.    lle\Tsed  and  Printed  from  New  Plates. 
8vo,  384  pages,  She^.     (In  Press ) 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS.    Thirty-firet 
Edition.    8vo,  234  pages,  Sheep,  $1  50. 

TRIGONOMETRY  AND  TABLES.  Twenty-eightii  Edition.  8vo,  860 
jes,  Sheep,  $2  00.  The  Trigonometry  and  Tories  boun^  separately, 
le  Trigonometryy  $1  50 ;  Tables^  $1  60. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY,  and  of  the  Differentiia 
and  Integhd  Calculus.  Twenty-second  Edition.  8vo,  278  pages. 
Sheep,  $2  00. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Designed  for  Academies 
and  High  Schools.    Eighth  Edition.    12mo,  350  pages,  Sheep,  $1  50. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  388  pages, 
Sheep,  $2  00. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  With  a  CoUeo- 
tion  of  Astronomical  Tables.  Eightii  Edition.  8vo,  497  pages.  Sheep, 
$2  00. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  ASTRONOMY,  specially  in  tiie  United 
States.    Revised  Edition.    12mo,  396  pages,  Clotii,  $1  50. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishbrs,     . 

•  TT^-D  AWT  T-M     QrkTTA-DV      XTut-OT   "V/ltSXT 


l^APP'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  and  FRENCii  RlIAD&ffliQqL 


FBENQE  GMAMMAB.  .     * 

L  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language:  containing  a  Gnunnoar^Exer 
cises,  Reading  Lessons,  and  a  complete  Pronouncing  Vocabidary.    By 
William  L  Knapp,  M.  A.,  Author  of  "A  French  Readdng-BooL**     Itao,    i 
Half  Leather,  |1  75.  I 

I 

FRENCH  kEABINa-BOOK.  \ 

HRESTOMATHIE  FRANgAISE :  Containing,  I  Selections  from  the  heit 
French  Writers,  with  copious  References  to  the  Author's  F^endj  Cbwmuc 
1DL  The  Master-pieces  of  Moli^re,  Racine, Boilean,  and  Voltaire;  with  £x-   < 
planatory  Notes  and  a  PronounciDg  Vocabulary.    By  WnxiAU  L  Bjtapp, 
M. a;    1 2mo,  Half  Leather,  $1  75. 

There  is  an  opinion  existing  in  the  minds  of  American  edncatote  that  a  Frencfaman,  a  Goniaa, 
'  an  Italian  is  the  best  man  to  teach  his  own  langoMe.  So  he  would  be  to  people  of  hk  ovn 
nguage,  bnt  not  otherwise.  No  one  can  meet  the  dinculties  of  an  American  learner  of  a  fore^ 
ague  so  well  as  an  American  who  has  been  through  it  himseli^  and  has  gained  a  complete  tcM- 
"ship.  Such  an  one  is  tJie  author  of  our  French  Gnunmar  and  Beader,  and  the  aaccess  wiiich  kas 
tended  Uie  use  of  his  series  is  fall  and  convincing  proof  that  he  has  ^tidpated,  with  Tiwn«M«i  ^. 
rit)",  the  difficulties  of  a  learner. 


FRENCH'S  ARITHBIETICS. 


L  FIRST  LESSONS  IK  NUMBERS.    16mo,'40  cents. 
n.  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  SLATE.     16mo,  50  cents. 
[H.  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. '  {In  PreB%) 
[V.  COMMON^CHOOL  ARITHMETIC,     (/n  iVew.) 
V.  ACADEMIC  ARITHMETIC,     (/n  PteparaJtion:) 


irst  Lessons  in  Numbers,  in  the  Natural  Order.,  first,  FiMMs  ObfeOs; 
Second,  Concrete  Numbers;  Tliird,  Abstract  Numbers.  By  Johk  BL 
Fbench^ULD.    Handsomely  Illustrated.     16mo,  40oent& 

This  little  book  of  120  pages  is  divided  into  fifteen  sections,  embracing  the  subjects  ofComtiift 
dditioQi  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division ;  the  Fractional  Parts  of  Numben^  HabvSi 
birds,  and  Fourths ;  Tables  of  the  Denomination  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  in  oaaunaB 
le ;  4;he  Tables  of  Combinations,  arranged  upon  a  new  plan ;  and  a  manual  of  suggestioiis  fer  tba 
le  of  Teachers. 

llementary  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are  inaed 
upon  Principles  established  by  Induction.  By  Jovnt  H.  Fr£nch,LLD. 
Handsomely  Illustrated.     16mo,  50  cents. 

The  object  of  this  book,  designed  especially  for  beginners  in  Written  Arithmetic,  it  |ref<4 
z. :  Ist.  To  give  to  young  learners  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Science  of  timbers, 
f  basing  all  Metiiods  of  Operation  upon  Principles;  and,  2d.  TSi  give  them  as  mitchJnioiHedgi 
I  possible  of  the  business  affairs  of  life,  by  the  introduction  of  businese  transactions  stated  n  eor* 
)Ct  business  langua^  a 

The  plan  of  the  work  diflers,  in  most  of  its  essential  points,  from  that  of  other  woduiof  a  likt 
rade.  To  these  points  of  difiference — and  it  is^  confidently  believed  of  superiority — t|ie  attentiCT 
r  parents  and  teachers  is  particularly  invited. 

JT  Th$  olAer  }>9ok9  cf  ths  min  wiU  etfOain  mceui/  n»t  and  •ofuoNs  fmturf^  thai  wtd 

CftMii  to  the  prtutioal  vxxnU  <^  the  age, 

HAEPER  &  BROTHERS,  Pdblbhees, 


liiltiilllir! 


AXLPBW3  SCHOOL  and  FABKILY  SZ.A.TE, 

r  ExerciseB  in  Writing^  Printing';  Drawing,  and  Figarea.    Slates,  with  a  fiill 
Set  of  Cards  aocompanying  each,  Nine  Dollars  per  Dozen. 

^o  other  one  appliance  for  school  tsse  possesses  so  many  valuable  features  as 
:  School  and  Family  Slate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statements  : 

iVRiTiNG  Lessons. — ^The  Cards  contain  twenty-six  foil-line  copies  for  y/mtiag, 
1  these  are  systematic  and  progressive.  On  the  first  six  cards  are  fourteen 
)ies  in  writing,  and  in  copying  these  the  child  learns  the  forms  and  proportions. 
all  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  while  in  writing  the  twelve  copies  con- 
led  on*  the  last  six  Cards  he  learns  to  write  all  the  capitals.  As  all  these  oc^ 
may  be  written  any  desired  number  of  times  upon  the  Slate,  the  writing^.lessons 
ne  are  worth  more  than  the  whole  price  of  the  Slate. 

Printing  Lessons. — In  most  primary  schools  children  are  taught  to  print  at  the 
le  time  that  they  are  learning  to  read  and  spell.  These  Cards  oontain  twelve 
lines  of  lessons  in  printing,  the  lessons  consisting,  of  over  fiffy  familiar  words, 
1  embracing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  small  letters  and  capitals.  In 
tying  these  printing  lessons  children  not  only  learn  the  forms  of  all  the  Roman 
ers,  but  they  also  learn  to  spell  and  read  over  fifty  familiar  words — moce  than 
:  fourth  as  many  as  are  contained  in  most  of  the  primers  used  in  schools. 

Drawing  Lessons. — ^The  desire  to  make  pictures  is  universal  among  children. 
e  drawing  lessons  on  the  Cards  are  arranged  with  special  reference  to  pro- 
ssive  development  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  The  first  eight  cards  contain 
'ty-nine  simple  progressive  lessons  in  isometric  outline  drawing,  and  the  last 
r  Cards  contain  twenty-six  lessons  in  rectangular  drawing,  making  in  all  sizty- 
i  drawing  lessons — ^a  number  sufficient  to  'interest  a  child  and  occiroyhis  leisure 
f-hours  for  many  months. 

Arithmetical  Exercises. — The  Cards  contain  sixty  exercises  in  addidon, 
•traction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  figures  are  clear  and  distinct,  and 
lie  the  child  is  performing  the  exercises  he  is  also  learning  to  make  good 
ires,  and  to  place  his  work  in  proper  form  on  his  slate. 


HARPER'S  WRITING-BOOKS. 

ibining  Symmetrical  Penmanship  with  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons.  In  Tea 
mbers.  The  first  five  Numbers  now  ready.  Price  per  dozen,  Two  Dollars. 
►eral  terms  for  introduction.     Send  for  specimen  sheet 

feachers  are  well  aware  that  children  are  fond  of  making  pictures,  and  that 
rcises  in  drawing  improve  a  person's  hand-writing,  and  vic^  versa.  Dirawing. 
not  been  generally  introduced  into  schools,  because  no  suitable  books  could 
obtained,  and  few  teachers  are  competent,  without  a  book,  to  give  instruction 
;he  art. 

rhis  Series  contains  a  Symmetrical  System  of  Penmanship,  easily  acquired  and 
idly  written.  The  "helps"  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  simple  and 
jable,  and  the  system  is  what  its  name  indicates,  "  symmetrical" — evety  letter 
ng  formed  upon  geometrical  principles  and  of  unvarying  proportions. 

rhe  drawing  lessons  conunence  with  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  as  the 
in  lines  of  Sie  writing,  and  progress,  step  by  step,  through  straight  and  curved 
js,  geometrical  forms,  architecture,  foliage,  perspective,  figures  of  animals,  per- 
is,  etc.  Rules  and  directions  are  printed  i^on  the  covers  of  each  book,  making 
h  Number  complete  in  itself. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 


WILLSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SERIES  0 

READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


• 

PrinuBy  Speller,                                                          80  pages,   56cnt8,t015. 

Lvger        "                                                               168     ''      86    *< 

S6. 

Primfir                  (First      Book  of  Resding  Series),    48     "     107    <' 

'          25. 

First  Header           (Second      *'              *'          *'         84     **     182    *' 

'          40. 

Second  Reader        (Third        "              *'          **        154      "     100    •• 

'          60. 

Int  Third  Reader   (Fourth      "              *'          *•       216     *♦       77    *' 

'         80. 

Third  Reader          (Fifth         "              "          **        264      "     142    *' 

'          90. 

Int  Fourth  Reader  (Sixth        *'              **          ''       8L2     *<       65    *' 

'      1  10. 

Fourth  Reader        (Seventh     »*              **           '♦        860     "     164    '^ 
Hfth  Reader           (Eighth      *'              **          «<       540     <*     208    '' 

>      1  85. 

'      1  80. 

These  Readers,  aithongh  first  published  only  seren  years  ago,  have  proved  to  thesatisflEU^on 
prominent  educators  that  Skill  m  Rbadiho  and  a  Imowledge  of  the  NATint4L  ScinrcBS  can 
acquired  at  the  same  time. 

They  have  already  been  offidally  adopted  by  the  following  States,  viz. :  Ikdlana,  Kansas,  Cji 
IFOBXIA,  Kbyada,  and  Mabtlamd.  The  State  JBoard  of  Education  of  Caliibmia  have  recen 
leadopted  Willson*s  Readers  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Th^  have  also  been  officially  recoi 
mended  in  Oregon,  WASHnroTOii  Tbrbitort,  and  Utah. 

Him.  John  Swbtt,  State  Superintendent  of  CaUfcmia,  says :  "  Wil]son*s  Readers  and  Spell< 
have  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectadons  of  the 
who  &vored  iheur  adoption.  A  great  majoriiy  of  the  teachers  are  fully  satisfied  that  Willsoi 
Readers  mark  a  new  era  in  common-school  instructicAi.  By  the  children,  whose  keen  perceptioi 
unbiased  by  prejudices,  often  lead  to  the  veiy  best  conclusions,  these  Readers  have  been  hailed  wi 
delight." 


lie  Hon.  Isaac  T.  GooDiioIr,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  sajrs :  **  C!onadering  the  amon 
of  reading  matter,  illustrations,  paper,  and  style  of  binding,  they  are  the  cheapest  Readers  extant 
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The  Hon.  L.  Yah  Boxkblsn;.  State  Superinten^nt  of  Public  Instructimi,  Maryland,  say 
My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teaching  Natural  History  than  for  el 
cutionarv  reading  has  been  removed,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  thi 
while  making  good  elocutionists,  valuable  information  is  imparted  to  the  children  by  the  use  of  t] 


n 


The  Hon.  Edwabd  Ballard,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  State  of  Maine,  says :  '' Wl 
ever  uses  these  works  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author  will  find  them  among  the  most  valual 
auxiliaries  in  this  part  of  education.    Their  various  merits  entitle  them  to  a  wide  circuLition." 

The  Hob.  Bavib  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Connecticut,  say 
**  Tliese  beaders  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  av<n4  the  objections  which  have  befc 
been  raised  to  *  Scientific  Readers, 'and  to  combine  all  that  is  necessary  in' Elementary  Instructi 
in  Reading f  and  in  the  principles  of  Elocution^  with  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science/* 

In  the  Ward  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  they  are  largely  introduced,  and  wbei 
owing  to  the  use  of  aU  other  prominent  series  at  the  same  time,  their  comparative  elocutiona 
merits  are  most  thoroughly  tested,  Mr.  Hbnrt  Kiddle,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  say 
*'  I  have  uniformly  found  the  cUsses  using  WlUson's  Readers  as  exp^  and  proficient  in  the  x 
of  reading  as  any  I  am  required  to  examine.**  ^ 

HAEPEE  &  BEOTHEES,  PuHUBHERfl, 


COLORED.    TWENTY-TWO  IN  NUMBER 


r^li 


Uiy 


MtmtM, 
$185. 


lefle  Charts  are  dedgned,  in  connectioD  with  the  accompaming  Makual  or 
sins  Willson,  and  the  ''  Primary  Object  Leaaons"  by  N.  A.  Calkina,  to  furnish  the 
eqniu^  aids  for  the  practical  appliaitko  of  a  tnie  vytiem  of  Elementaiy  Ijiatrnctioii. 
Uiding  Chart!  the  fype  ii  safficiently  laige  to  be  read  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feat, 
ited,  two  are  on  a  outL  of  the  aize  of  each  chart,  aboat  22  by  80  inchea.  ^  Tbej  are 
,  in  9huUf  at  tha  pricea  mMsad : 

In  Sheet*. 

NaT.  nemeotair:  SIxfej lllnitnied Woidt 86 cents. 

Mall.  RMdiaig:  First  Lasaoot SSeanta. 

Ko.  IIL  Readily:  Beeood  Leasoiu. 86 coili. 

MalV.  Reading:  Third  Lessons SSoedls. 

Mo.V.  R«Ading:  Fourth  Lsssoos SSeenti. 

Rsfediag:  Fl&b  Lessons 86 cents. 

ElementMy  Soaoda SSosiils. 

Plumie  Spdling  ...., 86 cents. 

Writing  Chart 85  cents. 

Drawing  and  Perqieefcire 85  cents. 

Linss  and  Ifeasures 85csnts. 

Forms  and  Solids 85  coals. 

9lsBrfUBtColsiB,aeieasptfiScdlqr  a  duplicate     ^^» 

set  of  Hand  Color-Cards. **•" 

Chromatic  Scale  of  Colors. ^..      $180 

Anlraak.    Rconomical  Uots OOcgnts. 

Claasiflcatlon  of  Animals 60  cents. 

Birds.    Thdr dassifieatfoa SOcenta 

Reptiles  and  Fishes eOceatSb 

Botanical  Forms,  Ac 60  cents. 

Classification  of  Plant* 4  60  cents. 

Economical  Uses  of  Plants 60  cents. 

Bcoaomical  Usesi  coatlaaid 60 


vis 
latlK 


NaVL 

N0.VIL 

NaVm. 

No.  IX. 

NO.X. 

Ma  XL 

M0.XIL 

MaXOL 

Ma  XIV. 

Ma  XV. 

Ma  XVr. 

MaXVIL 

MaXVIIL 

XIX. 

NaXX. 

XXL 

XXII. 

Fxioa  of  tha«lira  Set,  in  Sheets $11  m 

u       u       u       «    Manntcd 1800. 

u       u       u       t«    AUasForm 8006. 


$186. 
$185. 
$186l 


$188. 
$183. 

$183. 

$183. 


•galkins's  Primary  OURCt  Lemons $1  COL 

Wnison's  Manual  of  Ottjeet  Teaching 1  00. 


is  Is  the  moot  extenslTe  and  perfect  series  of 
>i  Charts  pabUshed  in  this  coontrj.— jroesacAu- 
reacher. 

td  for  these  Charts,  and  tue  them.    If  yon  dO|,  oar 
for  it,  yon  wUI  bless  ns  for  penning  these  lines. 
vie  laland  Sehoohnaeter, 

986  are  the  most  attractiye  and  beaatiftil  School 
:s  ever  published.— IfaifM  Teacher. 
cJiool-room  with  these  twenty-two  Charts  tas- 
sdonits  waUv  iscoiiTertedih>m  what  Is  too  often 


a  prison  of  dreariness  to  a  plctnre^allecy  of 
delights.— /ntfAwMi  Sehooi  JmemaL 

These  Charts  are  admirable  in  daalmiiftLUta  _ 
and  yet  haM>ily  condensed,  and  mostoeantiAil  in 
cntlon.  Their  publication  marks  an  important 
in  the  progress  of  object  teaching  in  this  coca 
Key.  B.  O.  Moannop,  Seentary  of  CemMtdtSemt 
qfBdueation. 

These  Charts  snpaas  my  hislieat  expectati* 
Fbavxum  Wblu,  SttiU  flifwrwirmrffaf  vflomtu 


I>IIONIO 
>r  self-training  in  the  sounds  of  laitouage. 

Bt  k  L  calkins, 

AzMtsuA  S^g^enntendent  i^f  SchooUf  New  York*  City. 


le  Set  comprises  Twelve  Charts,  size  18  by  28  inches,  mounted  on  a  single  roller.  Piki 
10  per  8et,  sent  by  midl.  The  Charts  are  printed  on  bleached  manilla  paper,  which  for  dom- 
r  is  second  only  to  parchment.  They  combine  simplicity  of  amingement,  convenienoe'of  fonn, 
pness,  and  durability  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  Sound  Charts  before  ofiered  to  Ihe  pablic 
.  our  couqtry,  which  has  become  the  adopted  home  of  people  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
1,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  systematic  course  of  training  in  the  correct  sounds  of  onr 
aage.  Our  public  schools  cqntun  pupils  whose  mother  tongues  represent  all  nations ;  and  is 
)  itntitntions  all'  are  to  be  assimilated — Americanized.  The  ordinary  lessons  of  sebod  ta 
ing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  even  of  granunar;  do  not  supply  tiie  needed  traiaiaf 
le  Tooal  organa  to  give  those  habits  in  speaking  our  langixage  which  ooi^t  to  be  fennod  \if 
bren  while  at  schooL  ^ 

is  believed  that  these  Charts  contain  a  classification  so  simple,  and  an  arrangement  so  weD 
»ted  to  teaching  the  souflls,  that  even  those  teachers  who  have  had  M  little  or  even  no  prtviom 
'w:Hon  on  the  subject  can  use  them  sttccess/uUy, 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Ptbushkbs, 


PROFITABLE    EMPLOYMENT! 

ATTENTION  ALL!     BOTH  MALE  AND   FEMALE! 

Every  one  wishing  to  make  money  can  do  so  by  selling 

"THE   RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD." 

A  worlc  Just  published.  The  greatest  subscription  book  of  the  age.  Teachers. 
Mechanics,  ana  Farmers  can  easily  clear  iVora  $5  to  $10  per  day.  It  is  bound 
beautifully  in  Red  Leather  and  Uariiet  Cloth,  and  embellished  with  the  finest  of 
Steel  Portraits.  Those  wishing  exclusive  territory  apply  immediately.  Circu- 
lars giying  ftill  description  sent  >Vm.  by  addressing 

ASHEB,  ADAMS  ft  HIOOINS. 

lS-4-<t  76  £.  MARKET  ST.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INI>. 


MEN     WANTED! 


J^  Rare  Chance  to  ]VIake  Moneyl 

WE  ARK  NOW  PREPARED  TO  GIVE 

PROFITABLE  EMP101'H£NT  TO  A  miM  OV  liNKBGITIG  IKK. 

If  the  parties  applying  suit  us,  we  can  give  them  work  which  will  yield  them  a 

OOOr>     INCOME. 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  LADIES 

Who  have  had  experience  in  business,  might  also  find  profitable  employment  by 

applying  immediately. 

Address:  DOWNEY  &  BROUSE, 

l7idianapoh\  Indiana. 
Enclose  Btamp  for  return  Postage. 


-A.  L.  "WIIiTISrE  <Sc  CO. 

MANUFACl'URERS  OF 

Union  Steam  &  Water  Heating  Apparatus, 

FOB  WARiHIIVO  AND  VEIf TIIiATING 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

No.  114  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


COLD'S  IMPROVED  PATENT  LOW-PRESSURE 
STEAM  AND  WATER  COMBINED. 

ApparatBS  toeated  la  the  Cellar.    Pore  Warm  Air  IntrodBced  Id  tbe  Rooms 
uininreii  by  coatact  with  any  OTor-heated  sarOioe. 

5-8fc 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 

O  F 

CHARLES   SCRIBNER   &   CO., 


GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

<}UYOT>S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY,  sent  to  teachers,  postage  paid,  for  T5  cents. 

GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  sent  to  teachers,  postage  paid,  for 
BO  cents. 

GUYOT'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY,  sent  to  teachers,  postage  paid,  for 

$1.00. 
(iUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  sent  to  teachers,  postage  paid, 

fortl.60. 
Or  the  lonr  books  will  be  sent  together  for  $8.25. 

Ths$s  book$  ar4  wUkout  doubt  M«  l€md4nff  Geoffraphies  of  tAs  etge.    Send  Ibr  s 
Pesoriptive  Catalogue. 

GUYOT'S  LARGE  CLASSICAL  MAPS,  three  maps,  $46.00  per  set. 
GUYOT'S  LARGE  WALL  MAPS,  nine  maps,  $71.00  per  set. 
GUYOT'S  INTERMEDIATE  WALL  MAP8,  eight  maps,  $38.50  per  set. 

Any  map  of  the  above  series  sold  separately. 
GUYOT'S  PRIMARY  MAPS,  ten  maps  in  portlblio,  price  $18.00. 


FELTER'S  NATURAL  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

mSf^  THOROUGHLY  BBVI8ED  AND  NBWLY  ILLUSTRATED.  *^| 

KELTER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS,  beautifully  illustrated. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  combining  Mental  and  Slate  exercises. 

FELTER'S  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC. 

FELTER'S  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

FELTER'S  INTERMEDIATE  AND  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS,  ia 

one  volume  for  those  who  prefer  it. 
FELTER'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 
FELTER'S  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 


Persons  meeting  dil&culty  by  finding  both  the  old  and  the  new  editions 
in  their  classes,  are  inyited  to  correspond  with  the  Agent. 


Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction.    Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

WILLIAM  MENDENHALL,  HIRAH  HADLEY,  General  Agetl, 

TRAVELING  AGENT,  P.  O.  Address :  Care  S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO., 

13-8-3t  Same  address.  Chicago,  Ul. 


WILDER'S  EXCELSIOR   LIQUID   SLATING. 

nABrPFACnJRED  ONLY  BT  J.  DAV18  WILDSR, 

184>i  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Ha«  been  teited  for  yean,  and  pronoanced  by  Scientific  men  to  be  the  most  durable  and 
cndeetractible  material  for  Blackboard  anrfoce  yet  discovered. 

1.  Its  color  to  Aead  blacKy  and  will  never  change. 

2.  It  will  never  bllater  or  Male  off. 

3.  ItB  aurface  Is  perfectly  smooth,  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  aa  real  slate. 
A.    It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refbse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

6.  It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light;  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  in  tba 
school  room. 

6.  Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  it  with  perfect  ease. 

7.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

8.  It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

9.  It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  walls  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  is  pat  up  in  pint,  <piart  and  gallon  cans,  and  sent  safely  by  express  to  sK 
parts  of  the  country  with  full  instructions  for  iU  use.  Price  per  pint,  $1.50;  per  quart, 
^.75;  half  gsllon,  $6.26;  gallon,  $10.00. 

A  liberal  discount  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  all  timev 
prepared  to  make  contracts  for  Its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  North- 
west. All  work  personally  superintended  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on 
aound  walls,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without  repair. 

Ttiis  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  intermption  to  osoal  school  exercise, 
And  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few  hours. 

Frice  of  Slating  surface,  8  cents  per  .square  foot. 

Mosic  lines  and  lines  for  school  programmes  put  on  in  a  noat  and  durable  manner. 

Also  manufacture  School  Blackboards,  Poruble  Blackboavds,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Lec- 
inrers,  F&miiies,  etc.  Map  and  C!hart  Supports,  Blackboard  Rubbers,  Slated  Leaves,  etc. 
.Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  diffejient  colors.  Circulars  and  Price  List  sent  free  on  application. 

REFERENCES: 

Grtcaoo,  June  10,  1868. 
Wilder's  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  school  rooms  of  our  city  for  several 
months  past.     It  gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  considered,  by  those  who  use  the 
^ards  covered  witii  it,  superior  to  any  Slating  heretofore  introduced.     Mr.  Wilder  bar 
4one  all  the  work  himself,  and  his  work  is  thoroughly  and  neatly  executed. 

J.  L.  PICKARD,  Sup't  Public  Schools. 

GmoAao,  June  11,  1868. 
In  behalf  of  the  Boavd  of  Education  I  have  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  to  the 
walls  In  our  Public  School  Buildings,  about  6,000  square  feet  of  his  Excelsior  Ijlqnid  Slat- 
ing.   Teachers  speak  highly  of  it,  and  I  conskier  it  superior  «o  any  Blackboard  Slating  we 
liave  heretofore  used.  JAMES  WARD, 

Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Chioags. 

WanswAnui,  Wq.,  June  9,  1868. 
J.  D.  WILDBR,  Esq., 

Dbak  Sis— Yonr  Slating  gives  «ntice  satisfaction.  It  wears  well,  and  the  chalk  marks 
are  very  readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  compound 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  for  blackboard  purposes.  Please  send  me  one  of  your  Fortabk 
Blackboards;  sise,  38  by  M  inches. 

Tours  very  iruly, 

OLIVER  ABET,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

J.  WILKINSON,  City  Supt.  and  Principal  High  School,  Jacksonville,  HI. 

HENRT  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  fligh  School,  Princeton,  UL 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISH,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  Oalesburg,  IU. 

A.  G.  LANE,  Principal  Franklin  School,  Chicago. 

WM.  M.  BASER,  Industrial  University,  Champagne,  HI. 

Z.  GROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chh»§o. 

6.  H.  WHITE,  Principal  Beovn  School,  Chicago. 

■6.  S.  ALBEE,  Principal  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

E.  A.  GASTMAN,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Decatur,  HI. 

T.  J.  BURRILL,  Principal  Hifrh  School,  Urbana,  111. 

JOHN  H.  WILSON.  Professor  Mathematics,  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  111. 

J.  B.  ROBERTS.  Supt.  Public  Schools  and  Principal  High  School,  Galesburg,  DI. 
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THE  SINGER  MlNOHCTURINGCOmmn 


IT    B    "WT 


The  superior  merits  of  t* 
rumily  ueeor  Hunifoctorlng  purpoacs.  I.   .  „  . 

admitted,  tbtit  ui  eniiBer&tioBof  tbelr  relative  Bxcellence  it  no  lOBget  Btettuij. 

NEW  FAMILY  MACHINE, 

Which  has  heen  over  two  yean  In  prepantloo.  >Dd  which  bw  beeo  brooffcl  1« 

Errertloti  regardli-sb  of  Tiu.  lahok,  Or  XXFKNSI,  U  dow  conAdciitlj  pnsaud 
the  publlo  AB  iDcomparablj  the 

Best  Seusing  Machine  in  Existence. 

The  Muclilne  InqaesClon  [b  bihflI,  cohpiOt,  dchabi-X,  and  BkAFTiruL.  Its 
duirr,  LmBT-nuNHiNO,  nQd  oopoW*  of  ptrforming  a  rangi  amf  xirMiF  tf  kw* 
BeTGrlKr<H^  Kttempled  npon  a  single  Hauhlne,  w-lng  either  Silk.  Tviet.  Llwi. 
or  Cotton  Threads,  and  sewing  with  equal  Dicillty  the  very  flneEt  and  oouwt 
materialB,  and  anything  between  the  two  exlremea.  In  the  uoet  beaaUrul  tai 
uibctaDtlal  maoner.    Its  actachmenta  for 

Henunisg,    Braiding,   Cording,    Tucking,   ftailting.    Felling, 
TritBtnlng,   Binding,  Etc., 

Are  HOVKL  and  PEUCTiciL,  and  haTo  been  Invented  and  adtu>(«d  especially  AH- 
this  Machine. 
Branches,  or  agcBcleB,  for  supplying  ihe  "Singer" 

be  cheerfully  exhibited,  and  any  Infarmatlon  pronipUy  fuiulEt 
aations  may  be  addretted  forDirculan  or  otherwise  to 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Clrwlart  OttoHbint;  ihi4  OhntraUne  ow  N 
M*tn>ivwMiit«r/i[I(»idini«  praeUeat  Butto 
Mnt  roBT  FSEB  on  applieaiiiM. 

Indianapolis  Office,     -      -     16  N.  Delaware  Stmt 


PIERCE'S  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE, 

OR    L.IQXJir>    SLATING^, 

For  Blackboards,  on  Board,  Plaster,  or  any  Hard  Substance. 

SEBTD  ORDERS   TO 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

iBdianapoll*.  Indiana. 


T       Any  Ro»Il  Pubilslied  la  iliis 
»       Conntrjr  or  Earope  ffaraisked 

tt  tii«  usuAi.  PRICE,  by       BOWEN,  8TEWAET  k  00., 

Indlaaapoll0«  Indiana. 


TEACHERS,  ATTENTION!— "The  Bubkka/'  a  new  series  of  Teachers' 
Tokens  of  Approbation,  consisting  of  Tokens  for  Lessons,  Glood  Bebnv- 
lor,  and  Pnnctuallty.  Also,  Certificates  for  15  and  60  Tokens  each.  The 
whole  series  attractive,  and  put  np  In  a  neat  box.  Price  S1.60.  Send  and  get 
a  box.  We  will  pre-pay  postage.  Also,  a  fUU  line  of  **  Rkward  Cards," 
oonstantly  in  stock,  ranging  in  price  from  6  cts.  per  package  to  25  cts.,  Ac. 

BOWEN,  STEWART  A  CO. 
18-2tf  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


COLE,   NELSON   A   CO., 

MANUFAOTURBBS  OF 

Teachers'  IXesks,  Settees*  Btc* 

We  have  just  completed  oar  new  and  extensiye  fkctory  on  the  Ohio  Blver,  and 
have  ample  facilities,  aided  by  the  best  machinery,  lor  doing  good  work.  Our 
shipping  facilities  are  nnequalled.  We  keep  on  hand  a  full  line  of  our  best 
patent  school  ftimiture,  and  All  all  orders  promptly.  Library  furniture  made  to 
order. 

ITe  irnaraatee  ■atlsfactlon.    All  •nr  iprorfe  ^rarraated  •! 
best  Biaterlal  aad  ivorlLBiaaalilp* 

a^^  Send  for  catalogue. 

FAOTOBTi      .  BALEBSOOM; 

1049  and  1051  £.  Front  8t.  No.  172  Bace  Street. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


MODEL  TEXT  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BT 

lyiSON,  PHINNEY,    BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

4T  and  4B  Greene  Street^  Ne-vr  York* 


♦  ♦ 


No  8BBIBB  or  School  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public,  h&Te  attained  so  vide 
u  circulation  in  so  short  a  time,  or  received  the  approval  and  endorsement  of  so 
many  competent  and  reliable  Kducators,  in  all  parte  of  the  United  Stat^  as  tiiu. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  their  publications  are  the  following;,  viz: 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  Union  Rxadsbs  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  Series  of  SAXDEI8' 
READERS.    They  are  entirely  new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  bea 
prepared  wlthjrreat  care. 
The  Union  Beadere  and  fellers  gained  in  drcnlation, 

for  the  year  ending  January,  Iwo,  over  the  preceding  year. T5»S  10  roil- 

And  the  year  ending  January,  1867,  shows  an  rtddiUonal  gain  of. .  1  ]5y296  Tob. 
And  January,  1868,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of 345*000  Toh. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  Se 
s  if  held  by  the  educational  men  of  the  country 

Robinson's  Ck)2xiplete  Mathematical  Series. 

With  the  improvements  and  andditions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  iMit 
complete  scieut.ilo  and  practical^f  the  kind  published  in  this  oonntiy.  Thi 
lK)oks  are  graded  co  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Normal  tM 
High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

Tnis  SBBIK8  has  already  acquired  a  circulation  of  nearly  half  a  milmon,  tad 
are  rapidly  increasing. 


-•-♦- 


KERL'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS. 

For  simplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  anslysfe, 
for  freshness,  scientific  method  and  utility,  this  Series  of  English  Grammars  if 
nnrivalled  by  any  other  yet  published. 


SPENCERIAN    COPY-BOOKS. 

Used  in  KINE-TENTHS  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  f^tates.  OiBcianT 
adopted  and  used  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States.  Taught  in  all 
the  Commercial  Colleges.    Over  One  Million  sold  annually. 


•  * 


"Webster's  Scliool  Dictionaries. 

BTEir  EDITIONS,  Finely  Ilinefrmted. 

This  popular  Series  is  very  Justly  regarded  as  the  only  National  ctindard  n- 
thority  in  Ort^ofrmpiiir ,  Itoffiniti en  and  Pronnneintc ^m  •  At  least 
FOUR-FIFTHB  of  allthe  School  Books  published  in  this  country  own  WnsTSEsi 
their  standard ;  and  of  the  remainder,  few  acknowledge  anfr  btaudard. 

Spencerlan  Double  Elastic  Steel  PenSi 

They  are  used  in  all  the  principal  COMMEBCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the  United 
States,  and  pronounced  by  AccountatUSt  TkacKert^  OffleiaU  and  OometpenimH 
the  Beat  Pena  Mannfnctnred. 


Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  oorreapond  with  us  fireely,  snd 

to  send  for  our  2>MoHpMe«  Oe^kUoffus  and  Ciremlar,  which  will  be  promptly  tat 
upon_application. 

Ubmrai  tertM  given  on  Books  /kimUKed/or  XmaminaHon  or  JnintdntUt^ 

Address, 

M.  R.  BARNARD, 

General  Agent  for  /.  P.  S.  A  Cb., 

Indlannpoliey  Indlaa** 


FIRST   FREMIUJVE 


E3XiA.STIO    STITOia 


FAMILY 

SEWING  MACHINES, 

No.  SI    EAST  WASHINGTON  STREEET, 

INDIANAPOLIS,    INDIANA. 


POINTS  OF  EXCELLENCE. 


Beauty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch.  Perfection  and  simplicity  of 
Machinery.  Using  both  threads  direct  from  the  spools.  No  fasten- 
iu£:  of  seams  by  hand  and  no  waste  of  thread.  Wide  range  of  ap- 
plication without  change  of  adjustment.  The  seam  retains  its 
beauty  and  firmness  after  washing  and  ironing.  Besides  doing  all 
kinds  of  work  done  by  other  Sewing  Machines,  these  Machines  exe- 
I'ute  the  most  beautiful  and  permanent  Embroidery  and  ornamental 
work. 


■rS8TX2MCOXQ^X^A.XiS. 


"I  find  the  GroverA  Baker  stitch  vill  wear  as  long  as  the  nirments  do-H)nt- 
wear  the  garment,  In  fact.  The  stitch  will  not  break  on  oias  seams,  when 
stretched,  as  others  do,  and  neither  does  it  draw  the  work.  I  can  use  it  from  the 
thickest  woolen  cloth  to  Nansook  muslin,  changing  nothing  but  the  needle  and 
using  a  different  size  thTe&(i."—7TestHnonyq/Mrt.J>r,  WhUtng,  4  JCatt  i^th  Stnet, 
Jfieno  York,  h^ore  the  OommitHoner  of  PaUmU. 


"  I  like  the  Grover  A  Baker  Machine,  in  the  first  place,  because  if  I  had  any 
other  I  should  still  want  a  Grover  &  Baker,  and  having  a  Grover  A  Baker,  it  an- 
SAx^ers  the  purpose  of  all  the  rest.  It  does  a  greater  variety  of  work,  and  it  is 
easier  to  learn  than  any  other.  I  know  three  other  ladies  who  have  sold  ofl* 
other  machines^sold  at  reduced  prices— in  order  to  get  a  Grover  &  Baker,  but 
recently,  and  they  are  very  enthusiastic  about  their  new  machines."— TlMMmony 
•/  Uru.  J,  C,  Oryoiy  {JmnU  June)  b^or6  the  Cbmmiuioner  qf  PaUnU, 

5>tf. 


THE  GREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Practical,  $1.    ElemerUary^  60  cto.    Primary.  40  cto. 

To  be  speedily  followed  by  a  Mental  and  a  Higher. 

Clear ;  thorongh  ;  comprehensive ;  logically  arranged ;  well  graded ;  supplied  wiik  • 
great  variety  of  examples ;  exact  in  their  definitions ;  brief  in  their  rales ;  oondensed  mi 
Rearching  in  their  analysis ;  op  to  the  times ;  teach  the  methods  actually  used  bv  b«i«iK» 
men ;  oblige  the  pupil  to  thinK  in  spite  of  himself;  fit  the  learner  for  the  counting  rvaei 
as  no  other  series  does ;  the  only  books  that  a  progressive  teacher  can  afford  to  see ;  per- 
fect text-books  ;  with  no  defects.  Such  is  the  verdict  pronounced  by  teachers  on  oor  aev 
Arithmetics.  Such  are  the  features  that  make  them  superior  to  all  others,  and  are  fBb9- 
ducing  them  into  schools  everywhere. 

These  are  the  only  Arithmetics  that  recognise  the  great  financial  changes  of  tbe  lasi 
five  years,  the  increase  in  prices,  the  difference  between  gold  and  curreDcy — ^tbat  describe 
the  different  classes  of  U.  S.  Securities,  and  show  the  comparative  results  of  invcsancBU 
in  tiiem. 

Quackenbos's  Arithmetics  (the  whole  series  or  individual  books)  are  proumnced  tb» 
best  ever  published,  by  such  eminent  educators  as 

JOHN  G.  HARKNESS,  Principal  of  the  Delaware  State  Normal  School. 

E.  D.  KIN6SLET,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

GEO.  W.  TODD,  Principal  of  High  School,  Kdgartown,  Mass. 

U.  SllART,  Principal  Classical  Academy,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

HENRY  W.  FAT,  Principal  Classical  School.  Newport,  R.  I. 

J.  C.  RIDPATH,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

J.  M.  GODBBT.  Principal  Academy,  Eagle  Mills,  N.  G. 

REV.  J.  H.  BRUNNER,  President  Hiwassee  College,  Tenn. 

C.  HOLCOMB,  Principal  Public  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
ALFRED  KIRK,  Principal  Third  District,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
W.  R.  C006AN,  Principal  Academy,  Graytown  Texas. 

D.  McMURRAY,  Principal  of  Academy,  Unionville,  Iowa. 
C.  M.  BARROWS,  Principal  Classic  School,  Walpole,  Mass. 
DAVID  COPELAND,  President  Hillsboro  (0.)  Female  College. 


OTTAGKENBOS    S    aBAMKAEB. 

An  Enjflisli  Grammary  •         •  •  •  .  •!  80 

first  BooR  in  Grammary  •  «         •  .  •  50 

These  books  make  thorough  Grammarians  with  half  the  labor  to  the  teacher  required  by 
any  other  system.  They  are  philosophical,  clear,  consistent,  practical,  bold  lu  their  re- 
forms, make  the  learning  of  grammar  ensy,  make  the  teaching  of  grammar  a  positive 
pleasure.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  our  educators,  as  shown  by  their  letters  in  our  Circular, 
where  hosts  of  recommendations  are  published. 

aiTACKENBOSS    HISTOEIES. 

Primarir  History  United  States,  for  Beginners         •         -      ft 
Illustrated  Scl&ool  Hlstorjr  17*  S.^  brou^lit  doirn  to  18416,      tS 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  have  recently  adopted  for  their  Coauraa 
Schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  text  books,  Quackenbos's  ArithmeUca,  Grammaxx 
Philosophy,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric.  The  Arithmetics  are  also  officially  adopted  Km- 
the  Common  Schools  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  Grammar  by  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  California,  the  cities  of  Rochester,  Charlestown,  Columbus,  and  hundreds  vf 
other  places. 

We  maU  spMimen  eopUa  of  thsts  Standard  Books  to  any  Teaeher  or  School  Qjfictr 
on  rsosipt  of  ons-haJ/  u^  above  price.  A  car^vl  eaaminaHon  U  aU  ^do  ast.  WAf 
tt€6  i^^rior  books  wAon  the  bsst  are  toithin  reach  f 

Favorable  Terms  made  for  Introduction, 

Address,  B.  APPIiETON  dcOo.,  Pnbllsltersy 

44S  *  445  BroMlway,  New  York 

Ort  A.  B.  liEAIHAIVy  Indianapolis^  Ind., 

ia-8-tf.  Care  of  BOWEN,  STEWART  Jt  00. 


ECONOMY  I  SIMPLICITY  I!   COMPLETENESS!!! 

UNIVERSAL    RECORDS. 

The  system  of  Uniyenal  Records  is  specially  desigaed  for  the  use  of  those  who 

S refer  to  avoid  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet 
esire  to  preserve  a 

of  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parents,  Clasii,  Age,  Enrollment,  l*unctii« 
allty.  Attendance,  Deportment,  Uecitation,  Examination  and  Rank,  in  Conner ' 
tlon  with  a 

Single  Entry  of  the  Name. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 
and  are  unsurpassed  in  i^espect  to 

Economy,  Simplicity  and  Compieteness. 


-•-*- 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

^)ram  KD  WARD  A.  SHJBLDON,  A.  M„  Principal  Oatoego  Jfbrmai  Draining  School. 

otnd  8t*p€rintend«nt  Public  SehooU^  Oatoego^  jV.  F. 

OS w BOO,  June  7,  1887. 
H.  S.  MCRAE,  Esq., 

1>SAK  Sir  :— Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  **  Universal 
Beoord"  sent.  The  arrangement  seems  simple,  concise  and  complete.  I  regard 
it  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  book  would  be  useftil 
to  every  teacher.  Yours  respectfully, 

£.  A.  SHELDON. 

jnrom  MEV,  OYBUS  IfUTTy  2>.  />.,  /Vm<.  SkiU  VMver»Hy,  BUxmington,  Ind. 

Bloominoton,  July  SO,  1867. 

Prop.  H.  8.  McRAE, 

Dear  Sir:— Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Record,  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  tnat  I  have  seen.  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  Teachers  to  thi;»  excellent  work,  feeling  satisUed  that  they  can  And 
none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use. 

CYRUS  NUTT. 


I>K,ICE     LIST. 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  34  pages,  style  1* $   OB 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  34  pages,  style  3 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  193  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  00 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  193  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides  8  60 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents.  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  36 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  388  pages,  cap,  cloth  sides 2  36 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  76 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides  S  66 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred 30 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 8  60 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred 60 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 8  60 

Blank  Reports  to  Superintendents,  per  hundred 3  86 

*  Has  spaces  for  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deportment  and  Recitation. 

Ko.  3  has  spaces  for  Pnnctaiuity,  Attendante,  Depoiiment,  and  five  separate 
Recitations. 

Anyof  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

fS^  Por  06  cents,  I  will  send  frbpaid  for  examination  a  single  specimen  copy 
of  the  Teacher's  or  Pix>fessor's  Record.  A  supply  of  the  Pupil's  Recortt  for  first 
introduction  sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  one  naif  of  the  retail  prices. 

Address,  HAIHII^TON  8.  JHcBAE, 

iniiiiiciev  Ind* 

Or  Ban  Franklin  Book  and  Printing  Oompany,  Indianapolis. 

IM-tf 


BAY'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 


i  ■  SJJga.    fi  •    *m 


R^Y'S 


CEOIETIYAOTlIfiOHOlim 

WITH 

MATHEMATICAL  TABLES. 


DISTINGUISHING    OHASAOTEBISTIOa 

I.  Simplification  of  the  elements  of  the  science.  TheCe- 
ocuetrical  axioms  and  postulates  are  stated  in  four  general  proposi- 
tions; the  leading  definitions  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  direetkihi 
and  the  Trigonometrical  f^inctions  are  defined  and  treated  as  ntaw. 

a.  Methoalcal  Arrangement  of  subject.  The  prop- 
erties of  each  figure  are  given  under  one  head,  and  are  not  scattered 
til  rough  several  chapters  or  books. 

3*  Thoroughness.  The  work  includes  all  the  principle 
usually  given  in  text-books  on  these  subjects,  and  presents  many  ad- 
ditional principles  not  found  in  similar  text-books  in  common  use. 

4.  ExerciseSy^solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  madebr 
the  pupil, — give  him  the  same  practical  drill  in  Geometry  and  Trifr- 
onometry  that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra 

The  exercises  in  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  indode  all 
that  is  usually  taught  in  works  on  Mensuration. 

6.   Mechanical  Execution.   The  book  is  beautifaUj 

printed  on  excellent  paper;  bound  in  full  sheep,  with  marbled 
edges,  forming  an  attractive  octavo  volume  of  420  pages.  No  finer 
specimen  of  typography  has  yet  been  presented  in  a  text-book. 


Single  specimen  copies  forwarded  by  mall,  postage  prepaid, 
for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  for  $1.10  Wholeale 
price,  $20.00  per  dozen. 

Address  the  publishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

l-tf.  CINCINNATI,    OSIO. 


JUST   PUBLISHED. 

HARVEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


♦♦ 


HABVEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  is  a  simple,  thorough,  and  complete 
treatise  on  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  embracing  a  clear  and 
ftall  explanation  of  the  natural  and  philosophical  analysis  of  sentences. 

DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES, 

1.  The  methodical  arrangement  and  logical  development  of  the  snfejects  di*- 
oQssecia 

%.    The  brerity,  clearness,  and  uniformity  of  the  rules  and  definitions. 

8.   The  simple  yet  complete  system  of  Analysis. 

4.    The  great  variety  of  carefully  prepared  Models  for  Parsing  and  Analy8i». 

&  The  abundance  of  appropriate  exercises  and  illustrations,  systematically 
arranged,  and  numbered  for  convenient  reference. 

6.  The  definite  statement  or  clear  indication  of  opinion  upon  those  point* 
which  annoy  and  perplex  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

T.  Tlie  practical  character  and  systematic  classification  of  the  instructioa 
and  exercises  In  False  Syntax. 

8.  The  lucid  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  Punctuation  and  Prosody. 

9.  The  superior  mechanical  execution  of  the  work. 

It  is  believed  that  this  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  en- 
deavor to  teach  their  pupils  by  a  natural  method  to  write  and  speak  the 
English  language  correctly.  ■    ' 

Harvey's  Grammar  will  be  found  to  possess  maiS'  excellencies  not  em- 
braced  in  any  other  work.  It  is  a  praeHeai  treatise  by  a  praeHcal  teacher, 
and  is  designed  for  practical  use.  ^ 

Teachers  and  School  Oificers  contemplating  a  change  of  Grammars,  not  is 
•atisfKctory  use  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  will  do  well  to  examine 
this  work  before  adopting  a  text-book. 


Harvey's  English  Grammar  is  a  18mo.  volume  of  Mi  pp.,  bound  in  muS' 
liu,  with  morocco  back.  3§n{fis  iptcimen  cop44$  will  be  forwardeil  to  Teachers 
and  School-officers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  otAk 
oenta.    Wholesale  price,  $9.00  per  dozen.    Address  the  Publishers, 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.. 


PUBLISHERS,   BOOKSELLERS 


AN  D 


ST^TIOISTERS, 


NO.  6  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 


Special  terms  are  made  to  School  Teachers.    Any  book  extant 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  the  price.  3  l-f  • 


JPHONOLOaY! 

For  Teachers.   Just  Issued  I   A  Phonic  Manual. 

Vyiving  a  complete  synthesis  of  the  Elementary  Sounds  of  the  English  Laofumge. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  most  philosophical  work  ever  nublished  on  the  powexs 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  teaches  the  WHOLE  ALPHABET,  both  of  spo^ 
ken  and  written  tangua^^.  The  prime  beauty  in  speaking,  reading  and  eoovcr- 
sation  is  correct  and  finished  articulation.  This  can  be  most  eastly  acquired  hf 
drilling  systematically  on  the  elements  of  the  language. 

Elegantly  Bound  in  Cloth  for  Seventy-Five  Centt. 
i»ent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.    Address^ 

S.  Ij.  HI ARROHr ,  Author  HMd  PiMi9h»er, 
P.  O.  Box  1686.  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


JPr&fessors  Fowler  and  JUarcKs  Series  oj 
EJTGLISH  GRAMMARS. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORM&  With  &  History  of  i 
Origin  and  Development,  and  a  full  Grammar.  Designed  for  CoUegee,  adraaoed  Student 
and  Libraries.  Bjr  William  C.  Fowler,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Ifi^etoric  in  Amherst  Co 
leg0.  New  and  B«viaad  Edition.  8yo,  Cloth,  $2  50;  Sheep  extra,  (3  00;  Half  Moroco 
$4  75. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMS.  With  a  History  of  i 
Origin  and  Development  Abridged  from  the  Octavo  Edition.  Designed  for  General  Ui 
in  Schools  and  Families.  To  which  u  added  March's  Method  of  PhUological  Study  of  t 
English  Language,    12mo,  Sheep,  $1 75.  %  • 

CX)MMON  SCHOOL  GBAMMAR  Easy  Lessons  in  E^mology  and  Byntax,  Abridged  fnt 
the  Octavo  Edition  of  **The  English  Language  in  its  Elements  and  Forms."  Prepared  f 
General  Use  in  Common  Schoob.  A  New  Edition,  Bevised,  with  the  Addition  of  £xen:is 
for  Young  Pupils.    16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents.  ' 

ICABCH'S  METHOD  OF  PHILOLOGICAL  STUDY.  Method  of  Philolojjcal  Study  of  tl 
English  Language.  Br  Frakcis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  and  Le 
torer  on  Comparative  Philology  m  La%ette  Collage.    1 2iAo,  Cloth,  75  cents ;  Paper,  60  cent 

KARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  By  Frutois  1 
March.    8v(ft.    {In  Press,)  K 

Hie  foregoing  Sntns  or  Shoush  GaAMMASs  has  received  such  satlsfibetory  testimonials  flrom  eminent  Teac 
era  and  Scnolan  in  our  conntrj  th&t  the  Aathor  and  Publishers  have  been  encouraged  to  make  certain  adc 
tions  to  each  member  of  the  series.  These  several  additions,  taken  separately,  make  each  grammar  bett 
adapted  to  the  specMc  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  prepared,  and,  taken  collectively,  make  the  who 
aeries  better  adapted  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  paSlfc.  They  are  intanded  to  fit  these  grammam  t 
hand-books  of  continual  use  tn  reading  and  studying  the  mastor-pieoes  of  Bnglish  literature,  and  in  speakh 
and  writing  the  Bnglish  language  in  common  Ills. 


THE  ONLY  PROGRESSIVE  AND  ORADED  SERIES  Oi; 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENOEa 

By  DR.  WORTHINGTON  HOOKER, 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  Yale  College. 

THE  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE.  For  the  Use  of  FamiHes  and  Schools;  intended  i 
aid  Mothers  and  Teachers  in  training  Children  in  the  Observation  of  Natnre.  In  Three  Part 
Fart  I.  Plahts;  Partll.  AiniEALS;  Part  HI.  Air,  Watbb,  Hbat,  Light,  &c  Dlostratf 
bj  Engravings.  The  Three  Parts  complete  in  One  Yolnme,  Small  4to,  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Sep 
rately,  Cloth,  90  cents  each. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  CHEHJSTRT.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  Hlnstrated  by  £i 
gravings.    Square  4to,  Cloth,  90  cents. 

NATURAL  HtSTORY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  Hlnstrated  by  nearfy  300  E 
gravings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHT.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  L)  lUiisttBted  1 
nearly  800  Engravings.     12mo,  Cloth,  (|1  50. 

CHEMISTRY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  H.)  Slostrated  by  numerous  Engra 
ings.     l2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  IH.)  Illustrat< 
by  numerous  Engravings.     I2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

These  Text-Books  on  the  Natural  Sciences,  daring  the  several  vears  in  which  they  have  been  before  tl 
poblic,  have  been  thoroughly  tested  ip  some  of  the  oest  schools  m  the  coontry,  with  the  most  happy  ai 
aatis&ctory  resalts.  By  tnem  it  has  been  condnsively  proved  that  school-children  are  never  too  young  to  1 
iaierested  and  benefited  by  lessons  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  that  the  main  obstacle  which  has  heretofo 

Bsvented  an  acquirement  of  snch  information  has  been-  the  lack  of  suitably  prepared  books.    Dr.  Hooker  h 
ly  sDpplied  this  need  by  prelkdng  his  higher  books,  suitable  for  high  schools  and  academies,  with  sevei 
eicinentcffy  works,  the  matter  of  which  is  laUy  within  the  comprehension  of  children  six  or  eight  years  of  ag 
ancfls,  in  common  with  that  of  theihigher  books,  given  in  soch  an  attractive  and  entertaining  manner  as 
anilbrmlj  engage  the  interest  of  the  pnpIL  « 


NEW  SERIES  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  BOOKS. 


•  L 

Now  iJMdjf, 
KUrCIPIA  L  ATINA,  Part  L 

A  FIRST  LATIN  COURSE,  comprehending  Gnunnuur,  Deleetas,  and  ExerciM  Book, 
VocabiUaries.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  AnAor  of  the  "  Histoiy  of  Gteom,"  oDd  Editor 
pf  a ' '  ClaMical  Dictioniuy, "  and  the  '  *  Dtctionarr  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  '*  &cl  Be- 
Vised  by  Hjbnbt  Dkislbr,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ibatin  in  Colnmbift  CoDege,  Nevr  York,  Edilor 
of  ''Lidded  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,"  and  '' Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon.**  ]2teo^ 
Flexible  Cloth,  75  cents. 


I  luiTe  tanght  Latin  for  ten  years,  but  Dever  with  m 
mnch  Bucceas  to  my  'claes  and  ease  to  myself  as  «tes 
I  used  the  "  PrlncMa  Latina.**— iV«|/tesor  J.  a  Lom, 
WettMd  Aeadmny,  If,  Y. 

It  Dolds  between  its  two  lids  ereiy  thing  vUch  tta 
learner  needs  for  the  time.— 7As'  " 


t  is  the  Terr  book  needed  for  my  school,  and  de- 
9d  In  yain  for  many  years.  I  studied  Latin  and 
wk  with  similar  books  when  a  boy  In  France  and 
Itserland,  and  I  imnw  all  theft  worth, 
think  Dr.  Drifller's  additlonfand  alteratiottB  most 
aable.— iWcMor  Bua  CnABuaa. 

n. 

Just  jRecuiv, 

EUNCIPIA  LATINA,Pabt  IL 

A  FIRST  LATIN  READING  BOOK,  containing  an  Epitome  of  Cseni's  Gallic  Wnn, 
L*Homond*B  Lives  of  Distingnished  Romans.    With  a  short  Introduction  to  It^>wii^« 
ties,  Notes,  and  a  Dictionary.  *  By  William  Smith,  LL.D. ;  and  Bjbkrt  Deibues,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  &c     12mo,  Flexible  doth,  $  1  25. 

and  Grecian  Hlstoiy  of  Jacobs  and  his  followciB,   IS9 
feasor  W.J.  Bolts,  Biah  S^ool,  ConnbridgB,  Mam. 

It  seems  to  me  ezacuy  adapted  to  form  a  <<Miiwitllsg 
link  between  the  elementary  exerds^  oommonly  takm 
with  the  first  stady  of  etymolo^  and  the  coneecujlts 
reading  of  Latin  authors.— iVq^sssor  A«-^»r-  C. 
Kiics,  High  SekooltLawnnee,  Mam, 


!  haye  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  In  its  ttxt  it  is 
ich  the  best  Latin  Reader  vet  published  in  this  oonn- 
,  while  In  its  notes,  yocaoalaiy,  Ac.,  It  is  certainly 

isrior  to  no  previous  book  of  the  kind The 

ridged  and  sunplifled  Ccsaor  la  Jast  the  thine  to  pre- 
re  the  way  for  the  nnabridced  Oeaor,  and  the  viH 
mm  is  much  to  be  prefbrred  to  the  Roman  History 


m. 

In  Prt98: 

RINCIPIA  LATINA,  Past  m.     A  Manual  of  Latin  CompositioD,  Ptom 

andYerse. 

IV. 

In  Press! 

EUNCIPIA  GnJECA,  Past.  I    Declension  and  Conjngati<XL    With  Read- 
ing Lessons  and  Exercises. 

V. 

In  Press: 

RINTCIPIA  6R^CA,Pabt  H    Elements  of  Syntax.    With  Reading  Les- 
sons from  Xenoi^on,  and  Exercises. 


We  would  invite  the  attention  of  Officers  of  Schools  and  Academies  to  our 

STUDENT'S  HISTORIES. 


STUDENTS  HUME, 789  pagea 

"  GIBBBON, 677      **  • 

**  PRANCE, 780      " 

SMmrS  GREECE, 704      " 

LIDDELL'S  ROME, 678 


lLlL'S  JtiUJSU2«, 

JPrtce  per  Volume^  Cloth^  |2  00 ;  SAe^y  |2 

le  last  results  of  the  profbnndeet   cycloiMedlc  plan  of  tfie  SI 


cc 


50. 


^lle  embracing  the  last  results  of  the  profbnndeet 
itorical  researches  of  an  age  In  which  this  whole 
Id  has  been  explored  with  a  minute  accuracy  never 
fore  dreamed  of;  they  are  yet  brought  within  a  00m- 
88  suited  to  the  wants  or  the  general  student,  who 
eds,  and,  if  jj^nsible,  must  have,  the  golden  leseons 
theee  twenty-live  centories,  and  yet  can  not  get  time 
get  them  out  of  the  mine.  Every  volume  in  the 
nea  is  ftimished  with  a  copious  Index,  and  Is  rich  tn 
ostrations— maps,  plana,  engravings— inserted  not 
r  ehow,  but  for  use,  and  drawn  from  the  most  au> 
*     >urces.    The  conception  and  execution  of  the 


cyclojMedic  plan  of  tfie  StudenCa  Histories  are  thas 
eQualiy  adnuzable.   The  finish  of  the  details  avba  thi 
magnmcence  of  the  outline.— ibrflond  DatfyFrem. 
Tbey  are  most  fit  for  use  In  the  higher  daans  of 

r)d  BchooliL  Sven  the  matore  echowr  may  be  |^ 
have  on  his  shelves  these  elegant  «»^«t»i*^  horn 
which  he  can  at  a  glance  reftresh  his  memoiT  as  to  a 
name  or  a  date.  And  he  will  not  nse  them  nr  refer- 
ence alone;  he  will  assuredly  be  tempted  to  read  tlNBi 
for  the  deamess  of  statentent  and  the  Just  proportlai 
with  which  there  Is  traced  In  each  of  than  the  stey 
of  a  nation.— Xpndon  Jteomtasr. 


A  TREATISE  ON  METEOROLOGY 

Bt  ELI  as  LOOMIS,  LL.D., 

.  Professor  of  Natural  Histozy  and  AstroDomy  in  Tale  Ck>llege,  and  Author  of 

'*A  Coarse  of  Mathematics." 

PBlOa  $2  00. 

This  volume  has  been  for  several  years  in  preparation,  and  is  designed 
give  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  It  treats  < 
the  constitntion  and  weight  of  the  air ;  of  its  temperature  and  moisture ;  \ 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere ;  of  the  precipitation  of  vapor  in  the  foe 
of  dew,  hoar-frost,  fog,  cloud,  rain,  snow,  and  hail ;  of  the  laws  of  storms,  i 
eluding  tornadoes  and  water-spouts;  of  atmospheric  electricity,  thundc 
storms,  and  the  Polar  Aurora ;  of  the  rainbow,  mirage,  coronse,  and  halo 
as  also  shooting  stars  and  aerolites. 

This  volume  is  designed  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  colleges  and  high  schoa 


DR.  LOOMIS^S  WORKS- 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  AEITHMETIC.  Designed  for  ChUdren.  16m 
166  pages.  Half  Sheep,  40  cents.  • 

A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Twelf 
Edition.    12mo,  852  pages.  Sheep,  $1  25. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  B^inna 
Twenty-sixth  Edition.    12mo,  281  pages,  Sheep,  |1  25. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.    Revised  and  Printed  from  New  Plate 
8vo,  384  pages,  Sheej?.     (In  Press ) 

ELEMENTS  OP,GEOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS.    Thirty-fii 
Edition.    8vo,  234  pages.  Sheep,  $1  50. 

TRIGONOMETRY  AND  TABLES.  Twenty-eiriith  Edition.  8vo,  8( 
pages,  Sheep,  $2  00.  The  Trigonometry'  and  Tables  bound  separatdl 
fee  Trigonometry,  $1  50 ;  Tables^  $1  50. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY,  and  of  the  DifFere^iti 
and  Integral  Calculus.  Twenty-second  Edition.  8vo,  278  pag« 
Sheep,  |2  00. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Designed  for  Academi 
and  High  Schools.    Eighth  Edition.    12mo,  350  pages.  Sheep,  $1  50 

A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  388  page 
Shqep,  $2  00. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  With  a  Colic 
tion  of  Astronomical  Tables.  Eighth  Edition.  8vo,  497  pages,  Shee 
$2  00. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  ASTRONOMY,  ^peciaUy  in  the  Unift 
States.    Revised  Edition.    12mo,  396  pages.  Cloth,  $1  50. 


[APFS  FRENCH  6MMMAR  and  FRENCH  Rt:ADINe4i00K. 


FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

Practical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language:  containing  a  Granuoar, Sso-- 
cises,  Beading  Lessons,  and  a  complete  Pronouncing  Yocabulary.  1^ 
William  L  Knapp,  M.  A.,  Author  of  "A  French  Reading-Book.^  ISmo, 
Half  Leather,  $1  76: 

FRENCH  READINOBOOK 

RESTOMATEEIE  FRANgAISE :  Containing,  I  Selections  fix)m  the  best 
French  Writers,  with  copious  Refei^nces  to  the  Authors  French  Grammar, 
n.  The  Master-piecesofMoli^re,  Racine, Boileau,  and  Voltaire;  with  &- 
planatory  Notes  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  By  Wuxiak  L  Kvaft, 
M.A.     12mo,  Half  Leather,  |1  75. ' 

here  is  an  opinion  existing  in  the  minds  of  American  edncaton  that  a  Fiendiman,  a  Genaae, 
n  Italian  is  the  best  man  to  teach  his  own  langna^  So  he  wonld  be  to  people  of  his  own 
uage,  bnt  not  otherwise.  No  one  can  n^t  the  difficulties  of  an  American  learner  of  a  iiHeiga 
;ne  so  wdl  as  an  American  who  has  been  through  it  himself,  and  has  gahied  a  complete  sdnl- 
ip.  Such  an  one  is  the  author  of  our  French  Grantmar  and  Reader,  and  the  ancoess  which  has 
ided  the  use  of  his  series  is  fuU  and  convincing  proof  that  he  has  anticipated,  with  mrasoal  dex- 
y,  the  difficulties  of  a  learner. 


FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS. 


I  FIRST  LESSONS  IS  NUMBERS.     16mo,  40  cents. 

L  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  SLATE.     16mo,  50  centa 

L  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.     (In  Press.) 

\  COMMON-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.     (In  Prefis.) 

\  ACADEMIC  ARITHMETIC.     (In  Preparation,) 


8t  Lessons  in  Numbers,  in  the  Natural  Order.     Rrst,  Visible  Objects; 
Second,  Concrete  Numbers;  Third,  AbstnK^  Numbers.     By  Joas  tt 
*  French,  LL.D.    Handsoiftely  Illustrated.     16mo,  40  cents. 

his  little  book  of  120  pages  is  divided  into  fifteen  sections,  embracing  the  snbjecta  of  C6iuitia& 
iition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division ;  tbe  Fractional  Parts  of  Nnmbera,  HrifCi^ 
rds,  and  Fourths ;  Tables  of  the  Denomination  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  in  cM^m 
;  the  Tables  of  Combinations,  arranged  upon  a  new  plan ;  and  a  manual  of  aaggestioai  te  tin 
of  Teachers. 

• 

mentary  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are  bMed 

upon  Prindples  established  by  Induction.    By  JdHN  H.  F&bncb,LLJ). 

Handsomely  Illustrated.     16mo,  50  cents. 

he  object  of  this  book,  designed  especially  for  beginners  in  Written  Arithmetic,  is  twofoilL 
:  Ist.  To  give  to  young  learners  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Kunhen, 
casing  all  Methods  of  Operation  lipon  Principles ;  and,  2d.  To  give  them  as  much  kmsnMgt 
ossible  of  the  business  affairs  of  life,  by  the  introduction  of  business  transactions  statBd  is  eor- 
business  language. 

he  plan  of  the  work  differs,  in  most  of  its  essential  points,  from  that  of  other  woilci  ^rfaliU 
ie.     To  these  points  of  difference — and  it  is  confidently  believed  of  superiority — tltt 
arents  and  teachers  is  particularly  invited. 

Tlu  oOigr  hooks  qf  0*$  aerioa  wta  eontain  many  new  atid  vahuOiU  foaitwrm  that  wflt 

thtm  to  the  prtutSccA  ^eanU  of  th$  aQ$, 


mm 


lARPBR'S  SCttbOL  and  FABEXLTr  SL^TE, 


or  Exercises  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing,  and  Figures.    SlateSy  with  a  fidl 
Set  of  Cards  ^companyimg  each,  Ifine  Dollars  per  Dozen. 

No  other  one  appliance  for  school  use  possesses  so  many  valuable  feature  as 
le  School  and  Family  Slate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statements : 

Writing  Lessons. — ^The  Cards  contain  twenty^six  full-line  copies  for  writing 
id  -these,  are  systematic  and  prpgressive.  On  the  first  six  cards  are  fourtesi 
Dpies  in  writing,  and  in  copying  these  ^he  child  learns  the  forms  and  proportioDS 
r  all  the'  small  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  while  in  writing  the  twelve  copies  coo- 
lined  on  the  last  six  Cards  he  ieams  to  write  all  the  capitals.  As  all  these  cqp- 
s  may  be  written  any  desired  number  of  times  \ipon  the  Slate,  the  writing-lessons 
one.  are  worth  more  than  the  whole,  price  of  tha  Slate. 

Printing  Lessons. — In  most  primary  schools  children  are  taught  to  print  at  the 
ime  time  that  they  are  learning  to  read  and  spell.  These  Cards  contain  twelve 
U  lines  of  lessons  in  printing,  the  lessons  consisting  of  over  fifty  familiar  woids^ 
id  embracing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  small  letters  and  capitals.  In 
>P3ring  these  printing  lessons  children  not  only  learn  the  forms  of  all  the  Ronan 
tters,  but  they  also  learn  to  spell  and  read  over  fifty  familiar  words — ^more  Aan 
le  fourth  as  many  as  are  contained  in  most  of  the  primers  used  in  schools. 

Drawing  Lessons. — ^The  desire  to  make  pictures  is  universal  among  childrea. 
he  drawing  lessons  on  the  Cards  are  arranged  with  special  reference  to  pio- 
essive  development  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  The  first  eight  cards  contain 
irty-nine  simple  progressive  lessons  in  isometric  outline  drawing,  and  the  last 
ur  Cards  contain  twenty-six  lessons  in  rectangular  drawing^  making  in  all  slx^- 
/e  drawing  lessons — a  number  sufficient  to  interest  a  child  and  occupy  his  Idsuie 
Uf-hours  for  many  months. 

Arfthmetical  Exercises. — ^The  Cards  contain  sixty  exercises  in  addition, 
ibtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. .'  The  figures  are  clear  and  distinct,  and 
hile  the  child  is  performing  the  exercises  he  is  also  learning  to  make  good 
^es,  and  to  place  his  work  in  proper  form  on  his  slate. 


HARPER'S  WRITING-BOOKS. 

>mbining  Symmetrical  Penm^^anshlp  with  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons.  In  Tci 
umbers.  The  first  five  Numbers  now  ready.  Price  per  dos^en.  Two  DoUars. 
iberal  terms  for  introduction.     Send  for  specimen  sheet. 

Teachers  are  well  aw^e  that  children  are  fond  of  making  pictures,  and  that 
:ercises  in  drawing  improve  a  person's  hand-writing,  and  vice  versa.  Ehawine 
IS  not  been  generally  introduced  into  schools,  because  no  suitable  books  codld 
J  obtained^  and  few  teachers  are  competent,  without  a  book,  to  give  instruction 
the  art 

This  Series  contains  a  Symmetrical  System  of  Penmanship,  easily  acquired  and 
pidly  written.  The  "  helps''  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  simple  and 
Suable,  and  the  system  is  what  its  name  indicates,  "  symmetrical" — every  letter 
iing  formed  upon  geometrical  principles  and  of  unvarying  proportions. 

The  drawing  lessons  commence  with  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  as  tiic 
ain  lines  of  the  writing,  and  progress,  step  by  step,  through  straight  and  curved 
les,  geometrical  forms,  architecture,  foliage,  perspective,  figures  of  animals,  per- 
ms, etc.  Rules  and  directions  are  printed  upon  the  covers  of  each1xx)k,ma^n£ 
ich  Number,  complete  in  itself. 


WILLSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SERIES  O: 

EEADEKS  AND  SPELLEES. 


Primaiy  Speller,  80  pages,  56  cuts,  fO  15. 

Larger         "  168 

Primer  (First     Book  of  Reading  Series),    48 

First  Reader  (Second  *'  ''  ''  84 

Second  Reader  (Thiid  ''  ''  '*  154 

Int.  Third  Reader  (Fourth  "  "  "  216 

Third  Reader  (Fifth  "  "  .  **  264 

Int  Fonrth  Reader  (Sixth  ''  ''  '*  812 

Fourth  Reader  (Seyenth    '<  **  '<  860 

Fifth  Reader  (Eighth  «'  '«  '*  540 


86  "  86. 

107  "  25. 

182  •*  40. 

100  "  60. 

77  "  80. 

142  "  90. 

65  "  1  10. 

164  **  1  86. 

208  "  1  80. 


Hiese  Readers,  alihongli  first  published  only  seven  years  ago,  have  proved  to  the  satisfitction  oi 
pffominent  educators  that  Skill  »  Readiito  and  a  Imowledge  of  the  Natdbal  ScimrcBS  can  l> 
aoqoired  at  the  same  time. 

Tliey  have  already  been  officially  adopted  by  the  following  States,  vis. :  Indiaha,  Kansas,  Cal 
ivosmA,  Nbtada,  end  Martlaio).  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  have  recentl 
readopted  Willson's  Readers  for  a  period  of  four  years.  They  have  also  been  officially  reconl 
iMBded  in  Obboon,  Washikqtoh  Tbbbitory,  and  Utah. 

Hon.  John  Swbtt,  State  ISuperintendent  of  Califemia,  saysj  '*  Wlllson*s  Readers  and  Speller 
.have  stood  the  test  oi  the  school-room,  and  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  tho» 
who  fitvored  their  adoption.  A  great  majority  of  the  teachers  are  fully  satii^ed  that  Wilison' 
Headers  mark  a  new  era  in  common-schgol  instruction.  By  the  children,  whose  keen  perceptions 
tmbiased  by  prejudices,  often  lead  Ui  the  verp^  best  conclusions,  these  Readers  have  been  hailed  wit] 
universal  delight." 

Tlie  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Gooi^mow,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  says :  "  Considering  the  amonn 
of  reading  matter,  illustrations,  paper,  and  stylo  of  binding,  they  are  the  cheapest  Readers  extant.* 

The  Hon.  L.  Vait  Bokkeleit,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Maryland,  says  i 
''My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teaching  Natural  History  than  for  elp 
cotionary  reading  has  been  removed,  and  it  gives-  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that 
while  making  good  elocutionists,  valuable  information  is  imparted  to  the  children  by  the  use  of  thi 


Tbe  Hon.  Edwabd  Ballabd,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  State  of  Maine,  says :  '*  Who 
ever  uses  these  works  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author  will  find  them  among  the  most  valnabl 
in  this  part  of  education.    Their. various  merits  entitle  them  to  a  wide  circulation.** 


The  Hon.  Batid  K.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Connecticut,  says 
''These  Readers  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  obfeetions  which  have  befor 
been  raised  to  '  Scientific  Readers, 'and  to  combine  a//  that  is  necessary  in  Elementary  Instructioi 
Ml  Beading^  and  in  the  principles  of  Elocution,  with  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science." 

In  the  Ward  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  they  are  largely  introduced,  and  where 
owing  to  the  use  of  all  other  prominent  series  at  the  same  time,  their  comparative  elocutional^ 
merits  are  most  thoroughly  tested,  Mr.  Hekrt  Kiddle,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  says 
"  I  have  uniformly  found  the  classes  using  Willson*s  Readers  as  expert  and  proficient  in  the  ai 
of  reading  as  any  I  am  required  to  examine.*' 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HARVEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAfflAR 


HABVKY'8  KNGUSH  GBAMHAE  is  a  simple,  thocongh.  sod 
treatise  on  the  grammatical  Btmctnre  of  the  langoage,  embimclng  a  ciesr  ssl 
All!  explanation  of  the  natural  and  philosophical  analysis  of  seatences. 

DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES. 

1.  The  methodical  arrangement  and  logical  doTolopment  of  the  sii1^|«cIb  £»- 
en&sed. 

t.    The  brevity,  clearness^  and  uniformity  ot   the  roles  and  definitiaBS. 

3.  The  simple  yet  complete  system  of  Analysis. 

4.  The  great  yaricty  of  carefully  prepared  Modxls  for  Parsing  and  Aialyiii- 

&   The  abundance  of  i^ppropriate  exercises  and  illustrations, 
arranged,  and  numbered  for  conyenient  reference. 

6.  The  definite  statement  or  clear  Indication  of  opinion  upon  Uumc 
which  annoy  and  perplex  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

7.  The  practical  character  and  systematic  classification  of  the  instndiN 
and  exercises  in  False  Syntax. 

8.  The  lucid  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  Punctuation  sad  rrasod;. 

9.  The  superior  mechanical  execution  of  the  vrork« 

It  is  believed  that  this  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  vbo  •• 
deavor  to  teach  their  pupils  by  a  natural  method  to  write  and  spesk  tti 
English  language  correctly. 

Harvey's  Grammar  will  be  found  to  possess  many  exoelleaeies  not  ea- 
braced  in  any  other  work.  It  is  a  pracHoal  treatise  by  a  practieal  tea^R. 
and  is  designed  fon  pracUoal  use. 

Teachers  and  School  Oi&cers  con tetn plating  a  change  of  OraoiMBiS  >^  ^ 
satisfsctory  use  in  the  schools  untf^l*  (heir  chaiige,  wUt  do  #MI  t« 
this  work  before  a<1opting  a  text* book. 


1 


Harvey's  English  Grammar  is  a  ISmo.  volume  of  9M  pp.,  bonndls 

Un,  with  morocco  back.  SingU  •peoimen  oopU9  will  be  fbrwaided  to  T«efc« 
and  School-officers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  onreodpttf* 
oents.    Wholesale  price,  $9.00  per  dozen.    Address  the  Pnblishers, 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.. 


MODEL  TEXT-BOOKS, 

FOB    SCHOOI.S,    ACADEMIES,    AND   COLLEGES, 

PUBLIIini»  BT 

ELDREDGB  &  BROTHER, 
17  42  19  a&uth  Siadh  Street,  JRhUathiphia,  To., 

.  To  whom  ftll  oominimiofetiomi  ralatire  to  i&troduQtio&  may  be  Addr«fMd. 


A  Hew  Edltioii  of  tbe  OUmIob. 


Chase  &  Stuart's  Classical  Series 

SDITKD   KT 

THOMAS  CHASE,  A.M.,  GEORGB  STUART,  A.M., 

PBOTBSSOA  OP  CLASSICAL  LITBBATVUB,  0  PBOmSBOB  OP  TOB  LATIX  LABSVAAB, 

Hav9rford  CoiUge,                        ^  Central  High  Sckooi, 

Poanft.  PhiladA. 

KBPBRBHCBB  TO 

HABKNESS^  LATIN  ORAMMAR, 

AITB 

ANDREWS  ft  STODDARD'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 


The  publication  of  this  edition  of  the  classics  was  suggested  by 
the  constantly  increasing  demand  by  teachers  for  an  edition  which, 
by  jodicioas  notes,  would  give  to  the  student  the  assistance  really 
necessary  to  render  his  study  profitable,  furnishing  explanations  of 
passages  difficult  of  interpretation,  of  peculiarities  of  syntax,  &c., 
and  yet  would  require  him  to  make  faithful  use  of  his  grammar  and 
hia  dictionary. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Classical  Series  needs  only  to  be  known  to 
insure  its  very  general  use.  The  publishers  claim  for  it  peculiar 
merit,,  and  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  following  important  par- 
ticulars: 

The  purity  of  the  texts. 

The  clearness  and  conciseness  of  the  notes,  and  their  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  students. 

The  beauty  of  the  type  and  paper. 

The  handsome  style  of  binding. 

The  convenience  of  the  shape  and  size. 

The  low  price  at  which  the  volumes  are  sold. 

The  preparation  of  the  whole  Series  is  the  original  work  of  Ameri- 
can scholars. 

The  texts  are  not  mere  rq>ritits,  but  are  based  upon  a  careful  and 
painstaking  comparison  of  all  the  moat  improved  editions^  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  authority  of  the  best  manuscripts. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  notes  accurate,  clear,  and 
hdpftuto  the  learner.  Points  of  geography,  history,  mythology,  and 
antiquities  are  explained  in  accordanoe  with  the  views  of  the  best 

&ApmAn  sfilki^lftrfi. 


The  Series,  when  complete,  will  comprise  editioiMi  of 

CJESAR,  HORACE, 

VIRGIL,  SALLUST, 

CICERO,  LIVY, 

Of  which  there  are  now  ready  the  following,  viz. : 

r^SAR'S  COHHENTARIES  on  the  Gallic  War.    With  Ezplanar 
^    tory  Notes,  a  Vocabulary,  Geographical  Index,  Map  of  Gaol, 
Plan  of  the  Bridge,  Ac,  &c.    By  Prof.  Gsobox  Stuart.    Price 
by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.25.    Per  dozen,  by  express,  $11.25. 

y IRGIL'S  ^NEID.    With  Exphinatory  Notes,  Metrical  Index,  Be. 
*     marks  on  Classical  Yersification,  Index  of  Proper  Namos^  Ac. 

By  Prof.  Thomas  Chasi.    Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.50.    Per 

dozen,  by  express*  $13.50. 

(CEccTQ  and  Horace  uiiU  be  ready  about  Noeember  1, 1868.) 

Desirofos  of  affording  ProfiBBson  and  Teachers  of  Latin  throyghoot  tho  entiia 
country  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  books,  the  publishen 
will  send  a  copy  of  either  of  the  bi^ks  yet  published,  for  examination,  gratis,  to 
every  Teacher  of  Latin  in  the  United  States,  on  application,  aoeompanied  by  a 
catalogue  of  the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected,  or  of  whicn.  he  is  the 
Principal. 

MARTINDALE'S  HISTDRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.   The 

^'^  ^unprecedented  snccess  wbich  has  attended  this  work  daring. the 
past  year  is  the  best  recommendation  of  its  merits,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  copies  having  been  sold  the  past  year.  In  a  large 
number  of  Normal  Schools  it  is  used  as  the  text-book  in  history, 
and  its  economy  of  price  has  secured  it  a  welcome  in  most  of  the 
schools  of  the  country.  With  this  book  in  his  hand,  the  achdar 
can,  in  a  single  school  txrm,  obtain  as  complete  a  knowledge  of 
tho  History  of  the  United  States  as  heretofore  required  double 
the  time  and  effort.  It  is  invaluable  to  teachers  who  aro  desirom 
of  preparing  themselves  for  examination.  Price  by  mail,  post- 
paid, CO  cents.    Per  dozen,  by  express,  (5.40. 


J. 


MANUAL  OF  ELOCUTION,  founded  upon  Dr.  SiTSifs  <<Phi. 
losophy  of  the  Human  Voice.''  With  Classified  Illustrations, 
suggested  and  arranged  to  meet  tho  practical  difficulties  of  In- 
struction. By  M.  S.  MiTonsLL.  The  ^oat  need  of  a  work  of 
this  kind  suggested  its  preparation,  and  the  compiler  has  given 
so  thorough  a  treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  leave  nothing  further 
to  bo  desired.  Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  tl.60.  Per  dozen,  by 
express,  $13.50. 
« 

DARKER'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  A  Grammar  of  the  Ibiglish 
^  Language,  based  upon  an  Analysis  of  the  Bnglish  Sentenoe. 
With  copious  Examples  and  Exercises  in  Parsing  and  the  Cor- 
rection of  False  Syntax,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  Critical 
and  Explanatory  ]Note&  and  Lists  of  Peculiar  and  £jrcqpti<»uJ 
Forms.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  and  those  who 
write.  By  Wm.  Hinry  Parkxr,  Principal  of  the  I^gg/M 
Grammar  School,  Philadelphia.    Price  by  maiL  DOStDaidTtuBi 


THE  YOUNG  STUDENT'S  COMPANION ;  oe,  BLuaNTABT  Lbs- 

^      80N8  AND  EXXBOISBB IX  TftANBLATINO  VEOM  BnGUBH  INTO  FbSNGQ. 

The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  present  to  the  youog  student 
a  condensed  view  of  the  elements  of  the  French  liangaago  in  a 
clear  and  simple  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lessen  the  fa^ 
tigae  incnrrea  by  the  teacher  in  giving  repeated  verbal  explana- 
tions of  the  most  important  roles  of  Etymolojnr.  Price,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  $1.00.    Per  dozen,  by  express,  $9.00/ 

THE  MODEL  DEFINER,  with  Sentences  showing  the  Proper  Use 
^    of  Words.    An  Elementary  Work,  containing  Definitions  and 
Etymology  for  the  Little  Ones.    By  A.  C.  Wins.    Price,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  25  cents.    Per  dozen,  by  express,  $2.16. 

THE  MODEL  ETYMOLOGY.    Giving  not  only  the  Definition,  Et- 
^    ymology,  and  Analysis,  bnt  that  which  can  bo  obtained  only 
£rom  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  Authors^  vis.:  The 
Correct  Use  of  Words.    By  A.  C.  Widb.    Price,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 60  cents.    Per  dozen,  by  express,  95.40. 

THE  MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  1.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  Con- 
^  taining  a  Becord  of  Attendance,  Pnnctuality,  Deportment,  Or- 
thography, Beadinff,  Penmanship,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Frac- 
ticfll  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  Parsing,  and  History, 
and  several  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enumerated.  Price, 
S3.50,  by  express. 

THE  MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  2.  For  the  Use  of  High  Schools, 
^  Academies,  and  Seminaries.  Containing  a  Becord  of  all  the 
Studies  mentioned  in  Boll-Book,  No.  1,  together  with  Elocution, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Composition,  French,  Latin,  Philosophy, 
Physiology,  and  several  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enume- 
rated.   Krice,  $3.50,  by  express. 

THE    MODEL    POCKET   REGISTER    AND    GRADE-BOOK. 

*  Adapted  to  any  ^ade  of  School,  from  Primary  to  College. 
Handsomely  and  durably  bound  in  fine  cloth.  Rdce,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  65  cents.    Per  dozen,  by  express,  $6.00. 

Frof.  SnXLDOK,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  author  of 
''O^oct  LesBonB/'  **  Elementary  Instruction/'  ^.^  says  of  this  Register :  "  It  is 
Just  the  thing  eyery  teacher  needs,  I  shall  never  again  be  without  one." 

THE  HODEL  SCHOOL^DIARY.  Designed  as  an  aid  in  securing 
*'  the  co-operation  of  parents.  It  consists  of  a  Eecord  of  the  At- 
tendance, Deportment,  Becitations,  &c.,  of  a  Scholar,  for  every 
day  in  the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
parent  or  guardian,  for  his  examination  and  signature.  Teachers 
will  find  in  ihjB  Diary  an  article  that  has  long  been  needed.  Its 
loTT  cost  will  insure  its  general  use.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to 
teachers   for  examination,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  TEAC: 


•AHl 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  BOOM. 

Bt  JOHN  S,  HAET,  LLP., 
PmoiriA  09  vn  Naw  Jausr  Statb  Wobiuj.  Soaooii. 


This  work  gives  the  results  of  the  experience  and  observation  ef 
tljie  author  ''In  the  School  Boom"  for  a  period  of  years  exteiuling 
over  more  than  one-third  of  a  eentuiy.  It  should  be  used  in  every 
Normal  School  in  the  country, 

NO  TEACHER  CAN  ATFOBD  TO  BE  WrrHOUTIT. 


c  o  isr  T  E  DCsT  a?  s. 


1.  What  is  Teaching? 

2.  The  Art  of  Questioning. 

8.  The  Difference  between  Teaching 
and  Training. 

4.  Modes  of  Hearing  Kecitations. 

6.  On  Observing  a  Proper  Order  in  the 
Development  of  the  Mental  Fac- 
ulties. 

6.  Teaching  Children  what  they  do  not 

Understand. 

7.  Oultivatisg  t^e  Memory  in  Toutfa. 

8.  Knowledge  before  Memory. 

9.  Power  of  Words. 

10.  The  Study  of  Language. 

11.  Cultivating  the  Voice. 

12.  Byes. 

18.  Errors  of  the  Cave. 
14.  Men  of  One  Idea. 
16.  A  Talent  for  Teaching. 
Id.  Teaching  Power. 


17.  Qrowing. 

18.  Loving  the  Children. 

19.  Gaining  the  Affections  of  the  Scbol- 

ars«. 

20.  The  Obedience  of  Ohildrea. 

21.  Barey  as  an  Educator. 

22.  A  Boarding-dchool  Experienoe. 

23.  Phrenology. 

24.  Normal  Schools. 
26.  Practice-Teaching. 

26.  Attention  «a  a  Menial  Vacuity,  wmi 

as  a  Means  of  Mental  Cultare. 

27.  Gaining  the  Attention. 

28.  Counsels:  1.  To  a  Young  Teacher; 

2.  To  a  New  Pupil;  8.  To  • 
Toung  Lady  on  Leaving  School ; 
4.  To  a  Pupil  on  Entering  a  Nor- 
mal School. 

29.  An  Argument  for  Common  Sohoola. 
80.  What  is.  K^ucatioa  ? 


,  by  mall,  postpaid,  01.20, 


For  sale  by 


TODD,  OARMIOHAEL  &  WH.T.fA 

B00KSSLL£B8  &  St>! 


THE  MOST  POPULAK 


EDUCATIONAL  TEXT  BOOKS, 


PUBLI8HKD  BY 


IVISON,  PfflNNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Oreeae  St.,  N.  Y. 


No  SKRin  or  School  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public,  have  atUlnod  so  wide 
a  circulation  in  so  short  a  time,  or  recelTcd  the  approval  and  endorsement  of  so 
many  competent  and  reliable  Educators,  in  all  parts  of  the  ITnited  States,  as  thi6. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  their  pablioations  are  the  following,  Tiz. : 

THE  UNION  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 

The  Union  Bsadsss  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  Series  of  SANDEB8* 
RBADERS.  They  are  entirely  new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been 
prepared  with  great  care. 

In  Orikoorapkv  and  Orthmpy,  this  Series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's  Newly 
Illustratea  and  Uevised  Dictionaries,  recently  published. 


I7KION  PICTORIAL  PRIMER.. 48  pp. 
UNION  PRIMARY  SPELLER.. 96  pp. 

UNION  SPELLER 170  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  One 96  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  Two  ....9U8  pp. 


UNION  READER,  No.  Three... 964  pp. 
UNION  READER,  No.  Four.... 406  pp. 
UNION  READER,  No.  Five ...  .480  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  Six OOO  pp. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS. 


The  Valon  Headers  and  Spellera  oaxnkd  in  circulation, 

for  the  year  ending  January,  18G6,  over  the  preceding  year 7fft3  lO  vols. 

And  the  year  ending  January,  1867,  shows  an  additional  gain  of. .  1 I598OB  voU. 
And  January,  1808,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of 345*000  vols. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  thN 
tiertes  is  held  by  the  sdwsaUonal  men  of  the  country. 


Bobinson's  Complete  Mathematical  Seriea 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  i)  the  mtist 
complete  scientiflo  and  practical,  of  the  kind  published  in  thU  country.  The 
liooks  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate.  Grammar,  Normal  and 
High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

The  JHetrie  Syatem  of  UTeigrlste  aad  REeaaureSf  foil,  practical 
and  greatly  simjillflod,  has  been  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 

New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry 

Robinson's  (Icometry,  separate 

liobinson's  Trigonometry,  separate.  .. 

New  Analyt.  Geom.  and  Conic  Sect 

New  Surveying  and  Navigation 

New  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
Kiddle's  Now  Elementary  Astronomy. . 
Progressive  Table  Book 


Progressive  I*rimary  Arithmetic 

Progressive  Intellectual  Arithmetic... 

BucUmente  of  Written  Arithmetic 

Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic 

I*rogresstve  Higher  Arithmetic 

Arithmetical  Examples 

New  Elementary  Algebra  

New  University  Algebra 


BOBinrHOIf  *S  SERIES)  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  adopted,  and  Is  now 
in  use,  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City,  Troy,  Schenectadv,  Utica,  Sjrra- 
cnse.  Auburn,  Rochester,  Harrisburg,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Adrian,  Kalama- 
200,  Ann  Arbor,  Chicago,  Galesburg,  Rockford,  Joliet,  St.  Louis,  Madison,  Janes- 
ville,  Fort  Wayne,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Winona.  St.  Anthony.  Davenport,  Keo- 
knk,  Dubuque,  Burlington.  Erie,  Lexington,  Springfleld.  Hartford,  Middletown, 
Bridgeport,  Providence,  San  Francisco.  Memphis,  Nashville,  Savannah,  and  A»it- 
dTMls  of  other  large  CiTiia,  Towns,  and  Noucal  Schools  in  all  the  States. 

iDval  sale  of  nearly 


tOBIlf  SOIV'S  SKHIE8  has  already  acouired  an 
ilM  a  jmilt«Bt  and  are  rapidly  increasing. 


IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAX  &  CO. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  GRAMMABS 


BY  SIMON  KERU  A.  M. 


For  simplicity  and  clearness.  ft>r  ooraprehensWe  research  and  minute  aoalysis. 
for  fi*eshne8S,  scientiflc  method,  and  practical  utility,  this  series  of  English  Gnun* 
mars  is  unrivalled  by  any  other  yet  published. 

First  Jbeaaons  in  £iiffUs1ft  Grammar*    Designed  as  an  introduction 
to  the  Common  School  Grammar. 

C«atmaii  Scbool  Grammar*    A  simple,  thorough  and  practical  Gram- 
mar of  the  English  Language. 

ComprelieiisiTe  Grammar*    To  bo  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 


♦  • 


WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

• 

This  popular  Series  is  very  justly  regarded  as  the  only  National  standard 
authority  in  Orthoi^rapliyf  Defflnliloii*  and  ProauitGlatfen.  At 

least  Fouiur  IPTR8  of  all  the  School  Books  published  in  this  country  own  Webster 
tfi»  their  standard. 

NEir  EDITIONS  of  the  Primary  {Common  School,  Hii^k 
Sclaool)  Academic*  and  Countlng-IIonae  IMctionariea  havi* 
t>een  issued,  containing  important  additions  and  ixprovkmbnts,  and  eopioM^ 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY, 
COMMON  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY, 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY, 
ACADEMIC  DICTIONARY. 
POCKET  DICTIONARY. 


COUNTING  -  House;   AND  FAMILY 
DICTIONARY, 

ARMY  AND   NAVV    POCKET  DIC- 
TIONARY. 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 


Nearly  every  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Union  Iu> 

recommended  Webster's  Dictionary  In  the  strongest  terms.  Among  them  arc 
those  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
ticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Ala- 
hama,  California,  and  also  Canada— tVFonty •tit reo  in  all. 


COLTON'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

This  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  publislie«l. 
'i*hc  Ma]>8  are  all  drawn  on  a  unifortn  tysUm  of  acaUe,  so  as  to  present  the  retai- 
tive  sizes  of  the  diflercnt  countries  at  a  glance. 


Primer  of  Geography,  -  10  Maps. 
Introdnotory  Geography  i  -  34  Maps. 
Modern  School  Geography}    -  48  Maps. 


Col  ton's  Oommon  School  Geog.i  ^  U'l*^ 
American  School  Quarto  Geog.i 
Outlines  of  Physical  Geog.,  (Quarto.) 

of  any  book 
care,  end 


phTt*'  to  furnish  a  ftiU  and  complete  course  of  study  en  this  subject,  for  Com- 
mon and  Graded  Schools. 


IVXSON*  rHINNfY,  BI^AKEMAX  &  CO. 

*■■-*  ,4>^..  ■-■^ 


Wells'  Scientific  Series. 

These  booki  embodj  the  latest  researches  In  physical  science:  and  excel  in 
their  lueid  style,  nnmerous  facts,  copious  illustrations,  (over  TOO,)  and  practical 
apjpllcatioBs  of  science  to  the  arts  of  every-day  life. 

8dMM  0f  C»nH«n  Things,  I         Principles  of  CheBtotry, 

WfttnraJ  PlilloMphy,  |        First  PrinclplM  9f  Ckology. 


■ »'» 


TirJT  NBW  STANDARD  EDITION  OF  TBS 

SPENCERIAN   COPY   BOOKS; 

Revised,  Improved  and  Newly  Enlarged. 

^'"^^W^  ^M9  Sffttem  U  ttmght  ^  ntM-tenOa  of  aU  the  JTormal  SeAoola  in  the 

Mj^  One  fact  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  system  is  held  by  the 
PuDuc.  For  two  years,  ending  Jan.  Ist,  1867,  this  Series  4fncreaeed  in  circulation 
^,015  do*.,  or  nearly  a  ha^f-nUlHon  of  ikwIis. 

OVEE  ONE  MILLION  ABE  BOLD  ANNTTALLT. 


TMe-styte  oM-lFmnw^mnnUip'%m  peciillAr If  Milted,  fo  B^Miness; 
Isence  It  la  t4iit|ri&t  In  ail  ti&e  COWVElSStClAJL  COJLLBGBSI. 


♦  ♦ 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  used  in  all  the  principal  COIIMKRCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the  United 
States,  and  prononnced  br  Aoeonntante;  fba^ere^  Offleiale  and  OorrespondenU, 
the  Beat  JPens  manufactured. 

Sample  Cards,  containing  all  the  fourteen  Numbers,  price  25  cents.  A-  Lib- 
eral DiscouKT  TO  TBS  Trade. 


A  1IIANUA£.  OF  IN ORGAIf  IC  CHERIISTRT.  Arranged  to  (acilitate 
the  jBi^90Hmen$al  Demonetratian  of  the  facts  of  the  science,  in  cloth,  12mo. 
fi45  pages. 

IttOBlNSON'S  DtrFERBIfTIAIi  ABTB  Iff  T£«BAL  CAI^CUI^US. 

For  High  Schools  and  Colleges.    In  sheep,  8vo.,  4TS  pages. 

KIDB£i£'S  If  EW  1IIANUA£.  OF  THJB  EliSlHJJNTS  OF  ASTRON- 

emir*    Brought  down  to  the  year  1868. 

COI^TON>8  C09I1II0N  8€HOO£.  GJBOGRAPHT.  Illusti-atcd  by  nu- 
merous Engrarings,  and  twenty-two  Maps.    Quarto. 

PARADI»CS  IiOST.    A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

TOUTNSRND'S  ANAIiTSISOF  TKE  OOlfSTlTUTIOIf  OF  TH£ 

IJIf  ITGB  STATES.  A  Chart,  of  63  pagres,  on  one  roller:  a  plain  and 
comprehensive  Exposition  of  the  Constitution.  Every  School  should  l)e  pro- 
vided with  a  copy. 

We  also  invite  attention  to  the  following: 

HlUheock's  Sclentiflc  Series. 


Cray's  Botanical  Series. 
Fasqnelle's  French  Series. 
WMdhnryl  (lerHaa  Series. 
Pregnres^ife  Spanish  Readers. 


WUIsen's  Histories. 

Bryant  lb  Stratton's  Book-keepinir. 

School  Records,  Stc,  Etc. 


-•■♦- 


Teachen  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  corraspond  with  us  freely,  an 

to  send  for  our  Deeeriptive  OatcUague  and  Circular. 

Address, 

M.  R.  BARNARD, 

General  Agtnt/or  Inilana. 


PHONOLOGY! 


Just  Pitl>li«liecl  t 

A.  SET  OF  PHOlSriC  OHj^JRTS  ! 

GiviBg  all  the  clemciitary  Konnds  of  the  English  I^angaage,  phflOMpUeallj 
arranged,  with  important  analytical  and  synthetical  ezerciMS.  ia  speUing  ud 
reading. 

The  set  comprises  twelve  charts,  sise  tSt)^  by  14  inches,  printed  in  largt  letten^ 
on  white  paper,  and  mounted  on  stiff  straw  board,  edges  bound  with  marMe-ciri- 
ored  paper.  The  accents  are  stenciled  with  red  paint,  giving  them  a  very  attrac 
tive  appearance.  The  set  is  accompanied  by  a  National  Synthesis  of  the  EleneaU 
of  the  English  Language,  or.  Phonic  Manual,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  OUT 
philosophical  work  ever  published  on  the  true  elements  of  the  English  Laagnifi 
flimishing  the  teacher  a  sure  means  of  acquiring  a  true  knowledge  of  this  in- 
portant  branch  of  primary  education. 

It  teaches  the  ^vliole  alphabet*  both  of  spoken  and  written  laagiisgt 
The  prime  beauty  in  speaking,  reading,  and  conyersation,  is  correct  and  flnlibed 
articulation.  This  can  be  most  easily  acquired  by  drilling  systematically  on  Ac 
elements  of  the  language.  It  is  believed  that  ttie  directions  given  ju«  so  plsis. 
the  arrangement  so  simple,  and  the  specifications  and  principles  so  dear,  thai 
those  teachers  who  have  bad  little  or  no  previous  experience  can  teach  the  nb- 
ject  success  fblly. 


[From  Pbof.  SAMUEL  K.  HOSHOUE,  of  the  N.  W.C.  University,  Indiaaapolts . 

After  a  cursory  examination  of  the  Phonic  Manual,  by  S.  L.  Marrow.  I  wobM 
say  that  for  directness  and  succinctness  it  transcends  any  other  won  on  ikt 
same  subject  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  have  no  doubt  It  can  be  of  much  use  te 
those  who  denire  to  attain  skill  in  English  Orthoepy. 

SAMUEL  K.  UO8H0US. 

[From  tlic  Sparkling  Gem,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    M.  M.  B.  Goodwin,  Editress^' 

Mr.  Marrow  is  an  experienced  teacher  and  understands  his  subject  thonrngU; 

A.  Q.  GOODWIN,  FmhUakat. 

{ Fi-f)m  Teacher  of  Pewmantkip,    L.  S.  Thompson,  Editor,  Sandusky,  0.] 

The  "Phonic  Manual,'*  designed  to  accompany  a  set  of  Phonic  daits  Ifer 
SchoolH.  by  S.  L.  Marrow,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  This  little  work,  while  it  is  alnoii 
indisipensublo  to  those  who  use  the  Charts,  will  he  found  very  nseftil  to  ertn 
teacher  who  desires  to  teach  correctly  the  sounds  of  th«>  English  Langusgie. 

PRICE  : 

CHARTS,  ni«an(ed  on  1»o(k  •!«!«■  •!  board,        -       •       %\»t« 
IdANlJALiyelesaiiUjr  bound  in  cloth,    .       •       •       .      •         75 

PER  8£T,         •        •        •.•....•       tS-M 

N.  H.— Manual  sent  to  teachers  with  a  view  to  introduction  on  reeeipc  of  # 
cents  for  regular  binding,  and  80  cents  for  cut.  The  Manual  IS'Complete  withia 
itself,  containing  all  the  charts. 

AGENTS  WANTED.    Apply  at  once,  with  reference. 

S.  Lu  MABBOW, 

Author  amd  FmUUktr^ 
1*.  <).  Ilox  !&(«.  Tilford's  Building,  IndiaDapotit.  fat. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS! 

•       Published  by  E  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

137  SOUTH  FOUBTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


■MiMPR  Mew  MiMl  flwgrayMw> 


'■  Fnsr  LHBom  or  Gmmkatbt.  For 
jooDg  children.  An  introduction  to  the 
Author*!  Primaty  Geography.  With  Maps 
and  Bngravings. 

lCif«Hni.'i  N*ir  PaniAnr  OsoMunr.  Illat- 
trmted  by  Twenty  Colored  Mapi  and  One 
Hundred  Engravings.  Designed  as  an  In- 
trodncUon  to  the  New  Intermediate  Gnog- 
raphj. 

Uncnux't  Vaw  IrmnsniAra  Gbooeapht.— 
For  the  ase  of  Schools  and  Academies.  Illns- 
trat«d  by  23  Copper-Plate  Maps  and  namer- 
oos  Kngravings. 

lfnouu.*8  New  School  OsooaAraT  a  Anju. 
A  system  of  Modem  Geography — Phyiical, 
Political,  and  Descriptive ;  aocompanied  by 
a  new  Atlas  of  Forty-four  €k>pper-Plate 
Maps,  and  Ulnstrated  by  Two  Hundred  Eu- 
graTiogs. 

Mnonnx's  Nsw  ParaoAL  GBooaAnr.  With 
Thirteen  Copper>PIate  Maps,  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Engravings.  By  John  Brock- 
tesby,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Trinity  College. 

MiroasLL'i  Vcw  Omruira  Maps.  A  Series  of 
7  Maps,  handsomely  colored  and  mounted. 
In  sixe  MxS8  inches,  except  the  Map  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  38x48  inches.  They 
clearly  and  fhlly  represent,  at  a  glance,  the 
Political  Boundaries,  Mountain-Systems, 
River-Courses,  Plateaus,  Plains,  and  Des- 
erts of  the  Earth. 

MiiOBBU.'s  Nbw  Aaomr  GaoeaAPBT.  An  en- 
tirely new  work,  elegantly  Illustrated. 

ntehcH^s  SchMl  Grosrtplilefl. 

OLD  BKBIBS,  BBVISKD  TO  OATK. 

Mnonnx's  PwicAmT  Gbooeapht. 
Mrohbix'b  School  Gboobapby  axd  Atlas. 

:.*B  AJrciBKT  GBOOBAPnr  abd  Atlas. 


I  Latot  Gsamiiab.  a  Grammar  of 
the  Latin  Language.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
With  ezercisos  and  vocabularies.  By  Wm. 
Bingham,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  tho 
Bingham  School. 

BniMiAM's  GctAB.  C»«ar's  Commentaries  on 
Gallic  War.  With  critical  and  explanatory 
notes.  A  vocabulary  and  a  new  Map  of 
Gaul. 

CoppBB's  EunnEirrs  or  Looio.  Designed  as  a 
Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Henry  Coppee, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Lehigh  University. 

CoppBB*8  KLBmnrra  op  Rbbtobic.  Designed 
as  a  Manual  of  Instruction. 

Habt's  Emousr  Gbamm a b.  a  Grammar  of  tha 
English  Language.   By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D. 

Habt*!  CovBimmov  or  thb  \Jnma>  SrAna.-^ 
A  brief  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  off 
the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  Questions 
and  Answers. 

Hows'  PanABT  Lambb'  RuAnEB.  A  choiet 
and  varied  Collection  of  Prose  and  Poetry, 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  Young  Childran. 
By  John  W.  S.  Hows,  Professor  of  Eloen- 
tion. 

Hows*  JuKioB  Lauibs*  Bbaobb. 

Hows*  Ladbb'  Rbadbb. 

Howb*  LAniBS'  Book  or  Rbammo  akd  RBCirA- 


JUrHMakH  Series  •i  Spelters. 


CMirick's  SchMl  HIstoriM. 

ILLDRBATBD  BT  XITMBBOVa  BMOBATIMOB. 


Goodbich'b  Ambbioab  Cbild'8  Pictobial  Hn- 
SOBT  d  the  United  States. 

GOODWCB'B  PlOrOBIAL  HiBTOBT  OP  THB  UNITED 

Statbb.  a  PIctorisI  History  of  the  United 
states,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of 
Amerioa.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of 
"  Petar  Parley's  Tales.'* 

Gowmucb'b  PKnoBiAL  Hibtobt  or  Enolabd. 
GooimiCB'B  Pmtoeial  Hibxoet  or  Rome. 
Goodbich'b  Pictosial  Himtoby  or  OaxEt:K. 
Goodbich'b  Pmtdbiai.  Hibtost  or  FlEAaoB. 
GooDHicH's  Pablbt'b  Commoh  School  HiBiOBr 
of  the  World. 

GoOORIOH'B  PIONHIAL  NAT17EAL  HlSTTOBT. 

BnoaAJs'B  Ebolmb  Geammae.    For  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Academies.  With  c<^ions  pars 
ing  exercises.    By  Wm.  Bingham,  A.  M. 


Spbllbb.  For  Young  Children. 
Deatgnod  aa  an  Introduction  to  the  Author's 
Common  School  Speller.  By  Joseph  C.  Mar- 
tindale,  Prinoipal  of  the  Madiaon  Granuaar 
School,  Philadelphia. 

XaB  CoiiMoa  School  Spbllbb.  Second  book  of 
the  series.  Designed  ss  an  Introduction  to 
the  author's  Complete  Speller.  By  Joseph 
C.  Martindale.  Principal  of  Madison  Graat- 
mar  School,  Philadelphia. 

Taa  Complbtb  Spbllbb.  For  Schools  and 
Academies.  Arranged  to  facilitate  the  atody 
of  the  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  the 
English  Language.  By  Joseph  C.  Martin- 
dale,  Principal  of  the  Madison  Grammar 
School,  Philadelphia. 

SiuTB'a  Ebolish  Gbamxae.  English  Gram- 
mar on  the  Productive  System.  By  Boswell 
C.  Smith. 

ScaoLAB'B  CoMPAxxoB.  Containing  Exercises 
In  Orthography,  Derivation  and  Classiilca- 
tion  of  English  Words.  I7ew  Edition.  B^y 
Buftis  W.  Bailey. 

STocKBABnr's  Chbmistbt.  The  Principles  of 
Chemistry,  illuitrated  by  simple  experi- 
ments. Bv  Dr.  Julius  Adolph  Stockhardt, 
Professor  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Tharand.  Translated  by  ProL  C.  B. 
Pierce,  of  Harvard  College. 

Tbkbxt'b  GaoLOOY.  Geology  for  Teachen, 
Classes,  and  Private  Students.  By  Sanborn 
Tenney,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Histonr 
in  Vasaar  Female  College.  Illustrated  with 
Two  Hundred  Engravings. 


T^BOChen  and  Bottrds  of  KdtuxOkm  art  regpeotfuUv  invUed  to  addren  the  Pub- 
liihertf  for  farther  infarwatUm  regarding  these  jBookt,  aU  of  which  arc  cminentii^ 
MuUabie  for  the  BcJuxA-Hoom.  i^3m 


PUBLISHERS,   BOOKSELLERS 


AN  I) 


NO.  B  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 


Special  terms  are  made  to  School  Teachers.    Any  book  extant 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  the  price.  2  1-y. 


WEBSTER'S   I7If  ABKIBGED    MCTlONAKT.     9000  EngrtTingi. 
1840  pp.    Qnarto.    Trade  PriM  $12. 

Tn  Nkw  WsBsrsB  is  gloriou— it  Is  perfect— it  dlttaaoM  aad  dellM  oonpetttiOD— It 
l6«TM  nothing  to  be  deaired^^*/:  J7.  JiayaumA,  LL.  J>..  Pr^UdmU  Vanar  CotUg*. 

Tan  Kbw  iIluiteatso  Wnan»'g  DiOfnuiAST. — We  feel  what  we  deem  a  Jnat  pride  in 
this  woric— 4t  is  AftuHoan.  The  world  haa  ftimlahed  but  one  Federal  ConatitauoB,  one 
Bdnker  Hill  Monument^  and  one  Webater*B  Dictionary.— all  American ;  and  so  far  as  mor- 
tal ken  may  penetrate  the  ftitnre.  the  laat  la  not  to  be  the  leaa^  in  either  dnratioB  or 
g\%rj.^Jhaia»a  Sekod  Joumai. 

CoamcMini  or  Humam  Kmowibdgb.— Webster'a  Unabridged  Dictionary  mnst  be  regarded 
as  the  moat  nseAU  and  remarkable  compendium  o/  hftmam  tmneMlff*  In  our  langnagt-" 
W.  S.  Clark,  PreHdmU  Md^BemkuseUa  AgriouUmral  Ootteg: 

Chabioiio  as  Tim  Nawssr  Notbl.— The  new  edition  of  Webster's  Qvarto  Dlctlooaiy  !■ 
a  monument  of  literary  labor,  which  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned  the  wuM 
over.  It  is  nt  charming  as  the  netrss^  no9tl.-^SamMA  T.  £a4e9,  J>€p.  9mp*i.  Oammem 
HckooU^  of  Pemt^ania. 

Wtasms  or  CAKAnA.— The  prodnction  of  the  most  ingenious  things  that  the  fertik 
brains  of  our  neighbors  could  inTent.  It  is  more,  a  little,  grammatlflalY  literary  and  scicn- 
tlflc  encyclopedia,  which  teaches  as  much  by  images  as  by  woTdt.—Montrcal  Journal  qf 
Public  Jnttruenon. 

Tsa  Nbw  iLLUSTaATsn  Enmoir  or  Waaann  a  library  for  thopoor  mojs,  and  an  Isdii- 
pensfble  piece  of  ftimiture  for  the  table  of  the  acholar.— &ao.  Woodtt  LL,  2>.,  Prttldmi 
Wsstem  UnivorHty,  Ponn. 

It  la  the  Dictionary  of  dlctionariea.  I  have  fallon  in  low  witk  if.  So  has  ny  wife, 
and  so  have  my  children.— iT  O.  Packard,  laU6up*t.  Public  InttrucUon^  WU. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  we  are  confident  that  no  other  living  language  has  a  dicUonur 
which  so  fHiUy  and  faithfully  sets  forth  its  present  condition  as  this  last  edition  of  WelNter 
does  that  of  our  written  and  spoken  English  tongue.— ^Tarpar's  Mdgaatno. 

BsR  Book  roa  ETKBTBonr.— The  new  illustrated  edition  of  Webster's  Iletionarft  ooa- 
tatning  three  thousand  engravings,  is  the  be%i  booh  for  oooryibody  that  the  press  bs* 
produced  in  the  present  zvnvary.— Golden  Era. 

the  noblest  contribution  to  science,  to  literature,  and  to  education,  as  dependent  oa  sb 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  that  the  combined  labora  of  editora  and  |m2>- 
lithe  r«  have  yet  produced.— i*r(^.  Wm.  ItueteU,  the  ElocutionieU 

This  work,  well  used  in  a  family,  will  be  of  more  advantage  Co  the  m«Bbars  thsreof 
than  hundred*  qf  doUart  laid  up  in  money- — AUianoe  Monitor. 

Toung  man,  if  you  already  have  a  Bible,  buy  Webater'a  Unabridged  Dietlenaiy  next- 
Chr.  Sun. 

Pnbliabed  by  a.  A  C.  MEEItlAM,  Springfield,  Maaa.    Sold  by  all  Bookaellcn.  _^ 

AIM,  Jut  yUIMi€d,  WEBSTER'S  IMTIOHAL  PICTMUL  DlCnOHlKT, 
1040  pp. ;  OctttTO ;  000  Engrayings.    Trade  Price  |I6. 


AMERICAN  (WALTHAM)  WATCHES. 


HAVE    ESTABLISHED  AN  AGENCY  AT 

W.  p.  BINGHAM  &  CO., 

IVIiolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 


3 
Alt  O 


SILVERWARE, 


J     1 


ARE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  COMPANY. 


\¥A£iTHA]fE   DTATCHES  are  Ijetter  for  SGHOOIi   TEAGHEBSt 

■and  othen.  than  any  other  Watch  in  tise,  durable,  reliable,  accurate,  and  at 
"PRESKIf  V  JLOw  PRIGB89  costing  no  more  than  the  next  to  irorthlesH 
JmporUd  Waiches,8o\d  throughout  the  country.  We  have  the  largest  variety  of 
«ILVBR  AND  GOLD  WATCflES  to  be  found  in  the  State. 

Ladies  Fine  Gold  Hunting  Watches tSO.OO  to  60.00. 

Ladies  Fine  Silver  Hunting  Watches 10.00  to    SO  00. 

Silver  Hunting  American  Watches 15.00  to   45.00. 

Gold  Hunting  American  Watches 75.00  to  125.00. 

Ladies  and  Cents'  Fine  Cold  Chains,  Fine 
Jewelry,  Solid  Silverware,  and  Sllver-Plated 
Ware. 

0EDEE8  BY  MAIL  OE  EXPBE8S  PBOMPTLT  ATTENDED  TO. 

CALL  AND  EXAMINE  OUR  STOCK. 

SO  EAST  WASHUrOTOlf  ST.,      -     IHDIANAPOLIS,  IHB. 
«-tf.  W.  p.  BINGHAM  &  CO. 


EDUCATIONAL  PDBLIOATIONS 

or 

CHARLES   SCRIBNER   &   CO., 


■«-^ 


QUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

QUTOT'8  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY,  sent  to  teaohen,  potUic*  pftld,  for  09  cento. 

QUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  sent  to  teaehen,  postago  paid,  Ibr 

SO  0611  ts. 
6UYOT*S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY,  sent  to  teaohen,  postage  paid,  for 

$1.00. 
QUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  sent  to  teachers,  posta««gkMiid. 

for  $1.60. 
Or  the  four  books  will  be  sent  together  for  |8.S6. 

TJUm  icol4  ar€  without  doubt  th€  Umd4ng  GoograpMst  of  tko  of.    Send  Ibr  a 
Descriptiye  Catalogne. 

QUYOT'S  LARGE  CLASSICAL  MAPS,  thiee  maps,  $46.00  per  set. 
QUYOT'S  LARGE  WALL  MAPS,  nine  maps,  $71.00  per  set. 
GUYOT'S  INTERMEDIATE  WALL  MAPS,  eight  maps,  $aa50  per  set. 

Any  map  of  the  above  series  sold  separately. 
QUYOT'S  PRIMARY  MAPS,  ten  maps  in  portfolio,  price  $1&00. 


♦■♦ 


FELTER'S  NATURAL  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

THOROUOHLT  BKVI8KD  AND  MSWLT  ILLUSTBATXD. 


FELTER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS,  beautifully  illustrated. 
FBI/TEE'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  combining  Mental  and  Slate  excroUe«. 
FELTER'S  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC. 

FELTER'S  Grammar-school  arithmetic. 

FELTER'S  intermediate  and  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  ARITIIMETICS,  in 

one  volume  for  those  who  prefor  it. 
FELTER'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 
FELTER'S  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 


Persons  mooting  difficulty  by  finding  both  the  old  and  the  new  edition» 
in  their  classes,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Agent. 


Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction.    Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

WILLIAM  MENDENHILL,  HIRAM  HADLEY,  Ceacnl  AgMt, 

TRAVELING  AGENT,  P.  O.  Address :  Care  S.  C.  GRIGGS  A  CO., 

I8>s-8t  Same  address.  Chicago,  III. 


PHONOLOGY!. 


-•>-•- 


•Tast  Pul>lisliecl  t 

-A.  SET  OF  PHONIC  OBEAJRTS  I 

Giving  all  the  elementary  soands  of  tbe  BngUsh  Language,  philosophically 
mrrmnged,  with  important  analytical  and  synthetical  exercises  in  spelling  and 


Tbe  set  comprises  tweWe  charts,  size  ISX  by  14  inches,  printed  in  large  letters, 
on  irhlte  paper,  and  mounted  on  stiff  straw  board,  edges  bound  with  marble-col- 
ored paper.  The  aocento  are  stenciled  with  red  paint,  giving  them  a  very  attrac- 
ti¥e  appearance,  llie  set  is  accompanied  by  a  National  Synthesis  of  the  Elements 
of  the  Snglish  Language,  or,  Plionie  Manual,  which  is  boUeyed  to  be  the  only 
philoeophical  work  erer  published  on  the  true  elements  of  the  English  Language, 
Aixnishing  the  teacher  a  sure  means  of  acquiring  a  true  luiowledge  of  this  im- 
portaat  branch  of  primary  education. 

It  teaches  the  ^rliole  silplssibety  both  of  spoken  and  written  langnage. 
The  prime  beauty  in  speaking,  reading,  and  oonrersatlon,  is  correct  and  flnished 
eirticulation.  This  can  be  most  easily  acquired  by  drilling  systematically  on  tbe 
elemeati  of  the  language.  It  is  beiiored  that  the  directions  given  are  so  plain, 
the  arrangement  so  simple,  and  the  specifications  and  principles  so  clear,  that 
thoee  teachers  who  have  had  little  or  no  previous  experience  can  teach  the  sub- 
ieot  sveoessftilly. 


[From  Pbop.  SAMUEL  K.  HOSHOUR,  of  the  N.  W.  C.  University,  IndUnapoUs.] 

After  a  cursory  examination  of  the  Phonic  Manual,  by  8.  L.  Marrow.  I  would 
•ay  that  for  directness  and  succinctness  it  transcends  any  other  work  on  the 
•ame  subject  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  have  no  doubt  It  can  be  of  much  use  to 
those  who  desire  to  attain  skill  in  English  Orthopy. 

SAMUEL  K.  H08HOUB. 

[From  the  SpcDrkUmg  Gmn,  Indianapolis,  Ind.   M.  M.  B.  Goodwin,  Editress.] 

Mr.  Marrow  is  an  experienced  teacher  and  understands  his  subject  thoroughly. 

A.  Q.  GOODWIN,  PteftKtiltfr. 

IFrom  TmcA^t  ^  Ptmmantihip,   L.  8.  Thompson,  Editor,  Sandusky,  O.] 

The  "Phonic  Manual,"  designed  to  accoia|iany  a  set  of  Phonic  Charts  for 
Schools,  by  8.  L.  Marrow,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  This  little  work,  while  it  is  almost 
Indispensable  to  those  who  use  the  Cnarts»  will  be  found  very  useful  to  every 
teaoher  who  desires  to  teach  correctly  the  sounds  of  the  English  Language.     > 

PRICE  : 

(SHARTSy  momnteA  om  boCM  alAee  off  boardf       •       •       \U%% 
HAlUJAI^y  olevantlF  bownd  !■  eloUif    •      •      •      •       • TS 

PES  SET*        •       •       •.••••••      M-OO 

N.  B.— Manual  sent  to  teachers  with  a  view  to  introduction  on  receipt  of  40 
cents  for  regular  binding,  and  80  cents  for  cut.  The  Manual  is  complete  within 
Itself,  eontaining  all  the  charts. 

A6B1IT8  WANTED.    Apply  at  once,  with  reference. 

S.  li.  MABBOW, 

uloMeriMkI  iHiMlsA«r, 
P.  0.  Box  1661  Tllford's  Building,  Indianapolia,  Ind. 


THE  SINGER  MlKUHCTURiNeCOMPMI'S 


aST  B   -w 


[Kcblnei  over  all  others,  fbi 

„,— , , JO  wall  established  uid  to  p 

ji  euumeraUoh  of  tbelrrelatlTe  excellence  Is  no  longer  aei 


NEW  FAMILY  MACHINE, 

Which  has  been  orer  two;ears  In  preparation,  and  which  hu  been  biongtlt* 

ErTBotlon  ressraiess  of  tihb.  llbob.  or  expuisb,  Is  now  couflilontl)-  pioenRii 
the  public  as  IncompirKbtf  the 

Best  Setting  Machine  in  Existence. 

The  MachlDO  In  qneitlod  La  anipi:!,  cmir ACT,  dubxblx,  and  EXAmrri..  1>  >> 
QUiiT.  LlOHT-RUNKiHO,  and  eopodU <i/ pfrformiKf  a  roKg*  and  BarUtf  rfw* 
neTcrlMRire  attempbed  upon  a  Bingle  Mactilne.  utlog  either  Silk,  TwiM. liHS. 
or  Cotton  Threads,  and  sewing  with  e(in«l  facility  tha  very  One^t  and  csamU 
materials,  and  anything  between  the  two  extremes.  In  the  most  boiuliCul  iv' 
■Dbstaotlal  manner,   lea  attachments  for 

Hemming,    Braidingr,  Cording,   Tacking,  aoilting,   FsUisg, 
Trimming,   Binding,  Etc., 

have  been  tnvan ted  and  adjusted  e«)Ke>aUlllit 


lay  inrormatioa  promptly  riiraiibKl;  oteo 


tbU  Uachloe. 

, ,-=--. =-.-       .,-   .        ..  willbeloa 

Dearly  every  olty  ar 
be  cheerfully  aihibj 


nay  be  addressed  for  circulars  oi 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

»«•  458  Br*«di»«ir>  If  ew  Tarfe. 


Oiratilar*  deieHHn^  and  Otiutratiag  _ .      

UffrwIyinHulfrjUandm^V  praeUcal  hvnoH-HoiM  HaCBINK  ftn  f  •— 

*«(  rOBT  rBia  on  appHcalim. 

Indianapolis  OfAce,     -     -     IS  N.  Delaware  Street 


PIERCE'S  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE, 

OR    riIQXJir>   SILiJIlXI2^0« 

For  Blackboards,  on  Board,  Plaster,  or  any  Hard  Substance. 

SElfO  ORDERS  TO 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 


J       Anr  Rook  PnMUIieA  In  tl&iii 
'm      Country  or  Europe  ffumlskod 


Country  or  Europe 

ut  cno  usuAi-  PRICE,  by       BOWEH,  8TEWAET  k  00., 

in<HnnHpoHg<  Indiana. 

^»»-^— ^'— ^— ^-— ^— ~^        <        ■       -    I  III        I  -   i^^i^— ■     ■  ^^— ^^— i^^— ^^^»^^— ^■^^^-^^— » 

mEACHERS,  ATTENTION !— ^*  Trb  Bubbka,"  a  new  series  of  Teacheis' 
I  Tokens  of  Approbation,  oonslstlng  of  Tokens  for  Lessons,  Good  BebAV- 
for,  and  Panotualltj.  Also,  Certificates  for  15  and  60  Tokens  each.  The 
whole  seiles  attraeuve,  and  put  up  In  a  neat  box.  Price  SIjBO.  Bend  and  get 
a  box.  We  will  pre-pay  postage.  Also,  a  ftill  line  of  "  Reward  Cabds," 
constantly  in  stock,  ranging  in  price  fW>m  6  cts.  per  package  to  25  cts.,  Ac. 

BOWEN,  STEWART  A  Ca 
i8-2if  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


COLE,   NELSON   &   CO., 

SrANUPACTURSRS  07 

e@SO'0%  ©USES  AMW  HSMAlR&n 

Teachers*  Desks,  Settees,  £tG« 

We  have  just  completed  our  new  and  extensive  fiictory  on  the  Ohio  Biver,  and 
have  ample  facilities,  aided  by  the  best  machinery,  tor  doing  good  work.  Our 
shipping  Ikcilities  are  unequalled.  We  keep  on  hand  a  fall  line  of  our  best 
liatent  school  furniture,  and  All  all  orders  promptly.  Library  ftimlture  made  to 
order. 

'M^o  irviuruntee  aatlafucUon.    All  eur  work  w^arranted  off 

beat  material  and.  nvorkmansliip. 

MSf  ^^^  for  catalogue. 

OOZJB,  JsTFTT  f'^01S^  Sc  cx>^ 

FAOTOBY !  8ALE8SOOM  i 

1019  and  1061  E.  Front  St.  No.  172  Bace  Street, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


OBOTBB  &  BAEBE'S 


eiXj^stio  stitoh: 


FAMILY 

SEWING  MACHINES, 

No.  2i   EAST  WASHINGTON  STREEET, 


POINTS  OF  EXCELLENCE. 


Beauty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch.  Perfection  and  simplicity  of 
Machinery.  Using  both  threads  direct  from  the  spools.  No  fasten- 
ing of  seams  by  hand  and  no  waste  of  thread.  Wide  range  of  ap- 
plication without  change  of  adjustment.  The  seam  retains  its 
beauty  and  firmness  after  washing  and  ironing.  Besides  doing  sll 
kinds  of  work  done  by  other  Sewing  Machines,  these  Machines  exe- 
cute the  most  beautiful  and  permanent  Embroidery  and  ornaments! 
work. 


•rssxzxyfox^x 


"  I  find  the  GroTer  A  Baker  stitch  will  wear  as  long  as  the  garments  do— «at- 
wear  the  garment,  in  fact.  The  stitch  will  not  break  on  bias  seams,  when 
stretched,  as  others  do,  and  neither  does  it  draw  the  work.  I  can  use  it  from  tlM 
thickest  woolen  cloth  to  Nansook  muslin,  changing  nothing  but  the  needle  and 
using  a  different  size  ihrtaii.**— Testimony  of  Mr:  Dr.  WhiHng,  4  JStut  Wh  8tn^ 
2f€iD  York,  htfort  the  OommUHonsr  of  PaUnU. 


"I  like  the  Grover  A  Baker  Machine,  in  the  first  place,  because  If  I  had  any 
other  I  should  still  want  a  GroTer  A  Baker,  and  having  a  G rover  A  Baker,  it  aa* 
swers  the  puipose  of  all  the  rest.  It  does  a  greater  variety  of  work,  and  It  if 
easier  to  learn  than  any  other.  I  know  three  other  ladles  who  have  sold  «■ 
other  machines— sold  at  reduced  prices— in  order  to  get  a  Grower  A  Baker,  hat 
recently,  and  they  are  very  enthusiastic  about  their  new  machinea."—r 
•/  Mr%.  J.  C.  OnOy  (JItnnis  Juno)  h^oro  Hu  Oom/n^MtkxMir  of  PatonU. 

6-tf. 


THE  GRIAT  BOOKS  OF  THK  DAY. 

QUAGKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Practiealy  $1.    EkmeiOaryy  60  ct$.    JPnmta%  40  c(«. 

To  be  speedily  followed  by  a  Mental  and  a  Higher. 

Clear;  thorough;  comprchciuive ;  loglG«IlT  arruiMd;  well  greded;  nipplled  withe 
greet  Terletf  of  exemplee ;  exact  in  their  demittioiie ;  oriei  In  their  ralee ;  condeaeed  end 
eeerehlng  In  their  aneiysiB ;  no  to  the  times ;  teach  the  methods  actually  need  by  Inuiaeas 
men ;  oblige  the  pnpll  to  tiiink  In  epiie  of  hlmi»lf ;  fit  the  learner  for  the  oonntlng  room 
•e  no  other  aerlee  doee;  the  only  hooka  that  a  proneeaive  teacher  can  afford  to  nae ;  per- 
fact  tezt»boofca ;  with  no  defects.  Sach  ia  the  ▼erdlet  pronounced  hy  teachers  on  onr  new 
Arithmetics.  Snch  are  the  featarei  that  knake  them  svperior  to  all  others,  and  an  intro- 
doeing  them  into  schools  oTerywhere. 

These  are  the  only  Arithmetics  that  recognise  the  great  financial  changes  of  the  last 
Ato  years,  the  increase  In  prices,  the  difference  between  gold  and  currency— that  describe 
the  different  classes  of  IT.  8.  Securities,  and  show  the  oomparatiTe  results  of  Investments 
iBtiiem. 

Quackenbos*s  Arithmetics  (the  whole  series  or  IndiTidual  books)  are  pronounced  the 
best  ever  published,  by  such  eminent  educators  as 

JOHN  C.  HARKNES8,  Principal  of  the  Delaware  SUte  Normal  School. 

K.  D.  KINGSLET,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

OKO.  W.  TODD,  Principal  of  High  School,  Edgartown,  Mass. 

U.  SMART,  Principal  Classical  Academy,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

HBNKT  W.  FAY,  Principal  Classical  School,  Newport,  R.  L 

J.  C.  RIDPATH,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Lawrenoeburg,  Ind. 

J.  M.  OODBET,  Principal  Academy,  Eagle  Mills,  N.  C. 

REV.  J.  H.  BRUNNEB,  President  Hlwassee  College,  Tenn. 

C.  HOLCOMB,  Principal  Public  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
ALFRED  KIRK,  Principal  Third  District,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
W.  B.  COOGAN,  Principal  Academy,  Graytown  Texas. 

D.  McMURRAY,  Principal  of  Academy,  Unionville,  Iowa. 
C.  M.  RAKROWS,  Principal  Classic  School,  Walpole,  Mass. 
DAVID  COPELAND,  President  Hillsboro  (0.)  Female  College. 


QVACEEVBOS'8    0BAMMAB8. 

An  Enjflifiili  Grammar^  •         •         •         •  f  1  20 

Flrirt  Ilook  In  Gramniary  •  •         «         •         .  50 

These  books  make  thorough  Grammarians  with  half  the  labor  to  the  teacher  required  by 
any  other  system.  They  are  philosophical,  clear,  consistent,  practical,  bold  in  their  re- 
forms, make  the  learning  of  grammar  easy,  make  the  teaching  of  grammar  a  positive 
pleasure.  Such  Is  the  testimony  of  our  educators,  as  shown  by  their  letters  in  our  Ciiciilsr, 
where  hosts  of  recommendations  are  published. 

QVACEEHBOS'S    HISTORIES. 

Primary  History  United  Siaiesy  for  Bei^lnners         -         -      ti 
Illustratedl  Scbool  Hlatory  17.  S.y  brony kt  Ao'vrn  to  1866,      %9 

The  Board  of  Edaeation  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  have  recently  adopted  for  their  Common 
Schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  text  books,  Quackenbos's  Arithmetics,  Grammars, 
niilosophy,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric.  The  Arithmetics  are  also  officially  adopted  for 
the  Common  Schools  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  Grammar  by  the  Statea  of  Mary- 
land and  California,  the  cities  of  Rochester,  Charlestown,  Columbus,  and  hnndreda  of 
other  places. 

We  mail  »peoim&n  eopist  of  thsM  Standard  Booh*  to  any  T$aeh&r  or  School  Offiwr 
on  roo&ipt  of  one-ha^  cAe  abovs  pries.  A  ear^tU  oaamination  is  oZZ  loe  asJb.  IFAy 
U94  imf trior  books  wAsn  tAs  bssi  ars  noitMn  rsaeh  t 

Favorable  Terms  made  for  Introduction. 

Addres«,  D.  APPIiETOlf  Sc  Co* 9  PnMlskero. 

443  *  445  Broadway,  New  fork . 


Or*  A.  B.  liEAIHAlVy  InAlanapollSf  Indl«t 

It-Htf.  Csre  of  BOWBN,  8TEWABT  it  CO. 


ECONOMY!  SIMPLICITY  1!   COMPLETENESS!!! 

UNIVERSAL    RECORDS. 

The  8]rBtem  of  Universal  Beoonds  to  •peotolly  designed  for  the  use  of  Uioee  wlio 

S refer  to  avoid  the  expense  and  inoonvenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  jet 
esire  to  preserve  a 

of  each  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parents,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Puneto- 
ality.  Attendance,  Deportment,  Beoitatioii,  Examination  and  Bank,  in  oonnee- 
tion  with  a 

Single  Entry  of  tlie  Name. 

.       . .         These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 
.and  are  nnsorpassed  in  respeot  to 

Economy,  Simplicity  and  Completeness. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

/Vom  JSD  WARD  A.  SUSLDOIf^  A.  M.,  Principal  Oweffo  formal  7y<Ukimff  SckoO, 
and  Superintendent  PuMtc  Schooie,  Oevtego,  JT.  T, 

OSWXGO,  June  7, 1887. 
U.  S.  McBAS,  E8Q.i 

DEAK  Sui:— I>lease  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  "  Univensi 
Record"  sent.  The  arrangement  seems  simple,  concise  and  complete.  I  rtgfjA 
it  a  very  convenient  form  ot'  record*  and  I  should  think  the  hook  would  be  nielli 
to  every  teacher.  Yours  respecthiUy, 

B.  A.  SHELDON. 

I'rom  REV.  CYSm  NVTTy  D,  D,,  Preet.  State  Vhivertity,  RloonUngton,  hd. 

BlOOMIMOTON,  July  90, 186. 

PROP.  H.  S.  McRAE, 

Dear  Sir  ^— Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Beoord,  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  prononnoinir  it  the  best  that  I  have  seen.  I  would  ctU  tae 
attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  can  flsd 
none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use. 

CYRUS  NUTT. 


PRICE     LIST 


Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  l*)* I  ^ 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  84 pages,  styles ^^ 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 100 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  199  pages,  folio,  lieavy  sides 3  SO 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  48  pages,  folio^  thin  sides 1  ^ 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  192  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 5  » 

Universal  Records  for  8uperintenden».  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides IS 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  888  pages,  cap,  cloth  sldea 2  S 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  46  pages,  fouo,  heavy  sides 1  <3 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides  S  9 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred ^ 

Rlank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand S  A 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred 50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 3  5) 

Blwnk  Reports  to  Superintendents,  per  hundred. SS 

*  Has  spaces  for  Punctuality,  Attendance,  Deportment  and  Recitation. 

No.  9  has  spaces  for  Punctaality,  Attendante,  Deportment,  and  five  sepsnl* 
Recitations. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

fggr  For  65  cents,  I  will  send  prepaid  for  examination  a  single  specimen  eopr 
of  tae  Teacher's  or  Professor's  Record.  A  supply  of  the  Pupil's  Record  forflm 
introduction  sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  one  half  of  the  retail  prices. 

Address,  MAlHIIiTOIf  8.  IUcBAfiy 

Or  Ben  Franklin  Book  and  Printing  Oompany,  Indianapolia. 


RAT'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 


iv-A.  JL   S 


EEOMETXYODTIIfiONOMITlY 

WITH 

MATHEMATICAL  TABLES. 


DisTiiroiriSEiva  ohabaotebistios. 

I.  Simplification  of  the  eletnentsof  the  science.  The  Ge- 
ometrical axioms  and  postulates  are  stated  in  four  general  proposi- 
tions; the  leading  definitions  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction; 
and  the  Trigonometrical  ftinctions  are  deHned  and  treated  as  ratios. 

2.  Methodical  Arrangement  of  subject.  The  prop- 
erties of  each  figure  are  given  unaer  one  head,  and  are  not  scattered 
through  several  chapters  or  boolcs. 

3*  TllOroughness.  I'be  woric  includes  all  the  principles 
usually  given  in  text-boolcs  on  these  subjects,  and  presents  many  ad- 
ditional principles  not  found  in  similar  text-books  in  common  use. 

4.  Exerci8e89~solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by 
the  pupil,— give  him  the  same  practical  drill  in  Geometry  and  Trig- 
onometry that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

The  exercises  in  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  include  all 
that  is  usually  taught  in  works  on  Mensuration. 

B.   Meclianicai  Execution.   The  book  is  beautifUUy 

printed  on  excellent  paper;  bound  in  full  sheep,  with  marbled 
edges,  forming  an  attractive  octavo  volume  of  420  pages.  Ko  finer 
«ipecimcn  of  typography  has  yet  been  presented  in  a  text-book. 


Single  specimen  copies  forwarded  by  mall,  postage  prepaid, 
for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  for  $1.10  Wholesale 
price,  $20.00  per  dozen. 

Address  the  publishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

*-tf.  CINCINNATI,    OHIO^ 


THE  MOST  POPULAB 


EDUCATIONAL  TEXT  BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED  Br 


IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMM  &  CO., 

47  and  49  ftreene  St.,  N.  T. 


Ko  SXRixs  or  School  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public,  have  attained  so  wide 
aoircolation  in  so  short  a  time,  or  received  the  approval  and  endorsement  of  so 
many  competent  and  reliable  Educators,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  this. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  their  publioations  are  the  following,  via. : 

THE  UNION  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 

Hie  Uniojt  Riadbrs  are  not  a  revision  of  an/  former  Series  of  8ANIIKB6' 
HEADERS.  They  are  entirely  new  in  matter  and  lUnstrations,  and  have  been 
prepared  with  great  care. 

In  Orthography  and  Orthmpy,  this  Series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's  Newly 
niiistrated  and  Revised  Dictionaries,  recently  published. 


UNION  PICTORIAL  PRIMER.. 48  pp. 
UNION  PRIMARir  SPELLER.  .96  pp. 

tTNION  SPELLER 170  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  One «J  pp. 

UNION  READEit,  No.  Two  ....208  pp. 


UNION  READER,  No.  Three. ..9M  pp. 
UNION  READER,  No.  Foar....«e  pp. 
UNION  READER,  No.  Five  . .  .4»  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  SU «0  pp. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS. 

The  IJiiioii  Readers  and  Spellers  oainbd  in  circulation, 

for  the  year  ending  January,  1886,  over  the  preceding  year T89S 10  voli. 

And  the  year  ending  January,  1807,  shows  an  ad>dUional  gain  of. .  1 159296  vols. 
And  January,  1868,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of 345«000  vols. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  thk 
fteries  is  held  by  the  ^wyatianal  men  of  the  country. 


Bobin&on's  Complete  Mathematical  Series. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most 
complete  scientific  and  practical,  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  Tlie 
l>ooks  arc  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Normal  and 
^{igh  Schools,  Academics  and  CJollegea. 

Tlie  JHetric  Syetena  of  Welvlits  and  IHeastir«»y  ftall,  praetieal 
and  greatly  simpUlied,  has  been  added  to  the  Written  Afithmetics. 


Progressive  Primary  Arithmetic 

ProgresiiVG  Intdl^ctual  Arillime|i«.... 

Sudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic 

Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic 

Progressive  Higher  Arithmetic 

▲riumetioal  Examples 

'New  Elementary  Algebra  

New  University  Algeora 


£ew  Geometrr  and  Tjngonoipetry 
Qbinaon*s  Oeoa^atry;  separate. 

Robinson's  Trigonometry,  separate... 

New  Analyt.  Geom.  and  Conic  Sect 

New  Surveying  and  Navigation 

New  Differential  and  Intei^alOdonlns. 
Kiddle's  Now  Elementary  Astronomy.. 
Progressive  Table  Book 


BOBINSON'S  SERIE89  In  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  adopted,  and  Is  now 
In  use,  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City,  Troy.  Schenectady  utica,  Syra- 
cuse, Auburn,  Bocbetter^  Hanrlsbiirg.  PetMit*  Qrand  Bnolda,  Aflnan.  Kalans- 
soo,  Ann  Arbor,  Chicago,  Galesburg,  Bock  ford,  Joliet,  St  Louis,  Madison,  Jaufc- 
Tille,  Fort  Wayne,  Minneapolis.  St.  Paal,  Winona,  St.  Anthony,  Davenport,  Keo- 
kuk. Dubuque,  BnrlingtoA.  Erie,  Lexington,  Springfield,  Hartford,  Middletowo, 
Bridgeport,  Providence,  San  Francisco. llemphis. Nashville,  Savannah,  and  A«a- 
dMU  or  other  large  Cinia,  Towxa,  and  NObjcal  SoaooLt  in  all  the  States. 


ROBINSON'S  SfiBIES  has  already  acquired  an 
Ualf  a  IHIIUoiit  and  are  rapidly  increasing. 


i\  sale  of  nearlT 


IVISON,  PHINKEY,  BLAKSMAK  A  CO. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS. 

BY  SIMON  KEBL,  A.  M. 

For  Blmpllolty  and  doamess,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analjrsis, 
for  flreshness,  scientiflo  method,  and  practical  utility,  this  series  of  English  Gram- 
mars is  unriTalled  by  any  other  yet  published. 

First  Eiesaena  in  Cnrltali  Grammar*    Designed  as  an  introduction 
to  the  Common  School  Grammar. 

C^maton  Scbool  Grantaiar*    A  simple,  thorough  and  practical  Gram- 
mar of  the  English  Language. 

GOBiprelieiialTe  Gramnnar*    To  be  used  as  a  book  of  ref^tnce. 


-»♦■ 


WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

This  popular  Series  is  very  justly  regarded  as  the  only  National  standard 
authority  lu  Ortliograpltyt  l>efiiiltlon«  and  Pronunciation.  At 
least  rouft-PTrniB  of  all  the  School  Books  published  in  this  country  own  Webster 
as  their  standard. 

IftSW  £0tTtOlfs  of  th»  Priittary«jOomn«on  8eltoal«  Hteb 
Scliool,  AcademlCf  and  Countlnff-IIouae  Dictionaries  nave 
been  issued,  containing  important  ADDiTiOKa  and  iupbovkments,  and  copiouOy 


PKIMARY  SCHOOL  DICTIOHARY, 
COMMON  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY, 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY, 
ACADEMIC  DICTIONARY,  - 
POCKET  DICTIONARY^    . 


CXnTNTING  -  HOUSE   AND  FAMILY 
DICTIONARY, 

ARMY  AND  NAVX    POCKET   DIC- 
TIONARY. 


STATE  SCPEBISTENDENTS  OP  PUBLIC  DJSTEUCTION. 

m^  Nearly  every  State  Superlnttfiulont  of  rublic  laatruction  in  the  Union  lui^ 
reoommended  VTcbstor's  Dictionary  In  the  strongest  terms.  Among  them  hta 
those  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Massacnusctte,  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
tlcM,  New  York,  New  Jer»ey,  PennsylTanla,  MAr>'land,  Oliio,  Kentucky,  Itdlanat 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Carolitfa,  Ala- 
iMma,  California,  and  alto  Ca&ada*-tiroiii]r«i$teroe  in  all. 


-♦»■ 


COLTON'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

This  Series  is  one  of  the  most  AiU,  practical,  and  satisfaotory  ever  published. 
The  Maps  are  all  dra^^ii  on  a  uniform  ay$Um  qf  sea^M,  so  as  to  present  the  rela- 
tive sizee  -of  the  diffexoit  eountries  at  a  glance. 


Primar  of  Gaograpliyi  *•  1<(  Maps. 
ImirednetoTy  Seograi^liy,  •  M  Maps. 
Xodera  80I100I  Geegrapbyy   -  49  Haps. 


Oolton'f  GonuikOtt  MmH  Geo;.,  tl  Maps. 
Amerloan  Boliool  Quarto  0eog.f 
Oatlinos' of  Physical  0eog.,  (Quarto.) 


ColtM'a  Oomna^n  SelMsoi  Oeoyrulay  lBna%  re^iHoti  of  any  Mok 
previously  published,  but  an  «fiMrw  ns%o  work,  pinepared  with  great  care,  and 
Drought  down  to  date,  and  is  designed,  with  the  **  introdiicfory  Oeoffra* 
plsFt"  to  ft^jvvMlHi<<fklL  and  (M)nN|lct«  opurse  of  study  on  this  subject,  for  Com- 
mon and  QsADtB  9dSotnM.   "    -^   .  ■  » 


IVI80N,  PHINIVET,  BLAKEMAN  A  CX>. 


Wells'  Scientific  Series. 

TheM  books  embody  tbe  latest  researchos  in  physical  science;  and  excel  in 
their  lucid  style,  namerous  facts,  copious  illustrations,  (oTerTDOJ  and  practical 
applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  eTery-d»y  life. 


SdeMe  tf  CiMWii  Thlagi,  |        PrlMfyics  %t  CheaMrj, 

Matwal  PhlkMi^hy,  |        iYnt  PriMiflM  •T  ««tltKj« 


♦  »■ 


TBX  mSW  STASDAED  EDITION  OF  THE 

SPENCERIAN   COPY   BOOKS; 

Revised,  Improved  and  Newly  Enlarged. 

^M^  TkU  S^ttsm  U  taugJU  im  nin^-Untki  ofaUtke  Mormal  JSdkooU  4m  Os 

lf|^  One  fact  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  system  is  held  by  ths 
Pnbuc.  For  two  years,  endinir  Jan.  1st,  1807,  this  Series  4mct§tf§d  in  circulatiOB 
96,016  doz.,  or  nearly  a  Aof^flUWoii  ot  uooks. 

OVER  OHB  MZLUOH  ABB  SOLD  ASVOALLY. 

TUm  style  of  PemaasuiaHIp  is  peculfsirlrjnslted  f  B««lm«s«; 
ksmcs  it  Is  Utuykt  la  all  tiss  VOMKSaftCIAI*  GOEil^BOBtl. 


•«>♦• 


Spenoerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  msed  in  aU  the  principal  COMHERCIAL  OOLLEGES  In  the  United 
tates,  and  pronounced  by  Aecoumtan  ' 
theBssf  Fsas  MaaafstctureA* 


States,  and  pronounced  bj  Aecoumtant§,  Ttacksrt,  OfMaU  amd  OarrmporndtmU, 

laafs 


Sampls  Cabm,  contoining  all  the  fbnrieen  Knabers,  price  15  oents.    A  liO- 

SBAL  DiaOOVNT  TO  TBB  TKADB. 


•  • 


A  MtARITAI*  OF  lit OBOAIf  IC  OHEJUSTBT.  Arraaced  to  fheUlftalt 
tbe  J^fMrfsMste^  J>Hn&m9iraiUm  at  the  foots  of  the  aeienoe.  la  eloCl^  lasao. 
IMS  pages. 

mOBIVr 80N»8  DIFFBBBlf  TIAIi  AlVB  IM TBGBAL  OAI<€l7I»178. 

I^r  High  Schools  and  Colleges.   In  sheep,  8?o.,  €t%  pages. 

K1DBI«B'8  NBW  MANVAts  OF  THE  £I<£BUfilf  T8  OF  AflTBOM* 

OMT*    Brought  down  to  the  year  IMS. 

OOI.TON>8  OOnMON  8€HeOI.  QBOeBAFBT.  ninstrmted  by  as- 
merons  EngraTings,  and  twenty-two  Maps.   Quarto. 

PABADI8B  Ii08T*    A  School  IBditlon,  with  Kxplanatory  Notea. 

TOWlf 8Blf  D*8  A1VALT818  OF  TMB  001V8TlTirTI01f  OF  VHB 

IJlf  ITEB  8TATE8.  A  Chait,  of  B  pages,  on  one  roller:  a  plAln  sad 
eomprehensiTe  Bzposltloa  of  tbe  Censtltstlon.  Every  School  shonld  be  pi<s- 
▼Ided  with  a  copy. 

We  also  InTlte  attention  to  the  foUowlag: 

■ItdMtdLl  fldeattts  talM. 


WUImm's  lllftsrte 


€niy'i  BstoilesI  flokt. 

ssif 8lfle?f  ViWNII  SBItfi 

Weedtarj^  CerBsa  SbIm.  Bryaat  A  StfttttA^  Bsek- 

PrtifSHlfe  99taUk  iMtait  Btkeel  Bccb^i,  Sts^,  Btet 


Teachen  aad  School  Ofleenare  iBTlted  to  correqpoad  with  as  freely^sad 

to  send  Ibr  our  Z^ser^pMes  OUalo0if  amd  OtrwOmt, 

Addrett, 

M.  a.  BAaNAaOp 

gsssral  Agmifor 


PHONOLOGY! 


•  •    "I 


•Tnat  Published  t 

-A.  SET  OF  I>H:0N"I0  OHAJRTS  ! 

GiTlng  all  tho  elementary  sounds  of  tbe  Bngltoh  Language,  pbllosophioally 
Arranged,  with  important  analytical  and  synthetical  exercises  in  spelling  and 
reading. 

The  set  comprises  twelve  charts,  siie  ti)i  by  14  inches,  printed  in  large  letters, 
on  white  paper,  and  mounted  on  stiff  straw  board,  edges  bound  with  marble-col- 
ored paper.  The  accents  are  stenciled  with  red  paint,  giving  them  a  very  attrac- 
tive appearance.  The  set  is  accompanied  by  a  National  Synthesis  of  the  Elements 
of  the  Bnglish  Language,  or,  Phonie  Manual,  which  U  belieTed  to  be  the  only 
philosophical  work  ever  published  on  the  true  elements  of  the  Engllsb  Language, 
Itomlahing  the  teacher  a  sure  means  of  acquiring  a  true  knowledge  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  primary  education. 

It  teaches  the  'wliolo  alpliab«f  9  both  of  spoken  and  written  language, 
mie  prime  beauty  in  speaking,  reading,  and  oonTersatlon,  ia  correct  and  finished 
articulation.  This  can  be  most  easily  acquired  by  drilling  systematically  on  the 
€lementi  of  the  language.  It  is  beiiered  that  the  directions  giyen  are  so  plain, 
tbe  arrangement  so  simple,  and  the  specillcatlons  and  principles  so  olear,  that 
those  teachers  who  haxe  had  little  or  no  prsTlous  experience  can  teach  the  sub* 
ieet  tneoessAilly. 


(Fiom  Pbof.  SAMUEL  K.  H08H0UR,  of  the  N.  W.C.  Univenlty,  IndlanapoUs.] 

After  a  cnraory  examination  of  the  Phonic  ManuaL  by  8.  L.  Marrow.  I  would 
•ay  that  fbr  directness  and  succinctness  it  transcenos  any  other  work  on  the 
same  subject  that  I  haye  ever  seen,  and  haye  no  doubt  it  can  be  of  much  use  to 
liiose  who  desire  to  attain  skill  in  Bnglish  Orthopy. 

SAMUEL  K.  H08HOUR. 

[From  the  ajpttrkUmg  &#m,  Indianapolis,  Ind.   M.  M.  B.  Goodwin,  Bditress.l 

Mr.  Marrow  is  an  experienced  teacher  and  understands  his  subject  thoroughly. 

A.  Q.  GOODWIN,  iVcWfoA^r. 

LProm  Tnek^  qf  PemnamJUp,    L.  S.  Thompson,  Editor,  Sandusky,  O.] 

The  "Phonic  Manual,"  designed  to  aooompany  a  set  of  Phonic  Charta  fM* 
Schools,  by  S.  L.  Marrow,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  Tbis  little  work,  whUe  it  Is  almost 
indispensable  to  those  who  use  tbe  Charts,  will  be  found  Tcnr  useful  to  every 
teaober  who  desires  to  teach  correctly  the  sounds  of  the  English  Language. 

PRICK: 

CIKABT8,  aaottatoA  om  %otM  alAoa  off  ^oarAt       •       •       •!••§ 
MAKVAVf  cleffamUy  IboumA  la  clotM*    •      •      •      •       • Ti 

PCS  8BTf        ••••••••••      M*00 

N.  B.—Manual  sent  to  teachers  with  a  view  to  iBtrodncti<m  on  receipt  of  40 
«ent8  for  regular  binding,  and  80  cents  for  cut.  Tho  Manual  is  complete  within 
Itself,  oontainlng  all  the  charts. 

AGMN T8  WANTED.    Apply  at  once,  with  raference. 

8.  I^  MARBOW, 

AmtiUr  mtid  J^^OMUr, 
P.  O.  Box  1060.  Tttlbrd*s  Building,  Indianapolis,  but 


APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS! 

Published  by  E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

137  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


VtOdPs  Hew  Seh#tl  CiMgrtpktM. 

lIiTOHKLL'8  Fnar  LsasoMa  ih  Gboqeapbt.  For 
yonog  children.  An  introdnotion  to  the 
Author's  Primary  Geography.  With  Mapi 
and  Engravings. 

lCiTCHBu.'t  Nbw  Puhabt  GBooRAitnr.    Illns- 
trated  by  IVenty  Colored  Maps  and  One 
Bnndred  Engravlnga.    Designed  aa  i^i  in 
trodnction  to  the  New  Intermediate  Geog 
rapby. 

HiTCHKLL'S  17cW  IirrCRHBDIATK  GBOGEAFirr.— 

For  the  nse  of  Schools  and  Aoademtea.  IU«s- 
trated  by  as  Copp«r*Plate  Maps  and  numer- 
ous Engravings. 

MrrcBXLL's  New  School  Gbooeaprt  a  Atlas. 
A  System  of  Modem  Geography— Phyilcal, 
Political,  and  Descriptive ;  accompanied  by 
«  new  Atlas  of  Forty-four  Copper-Plate 
Maps,  and  lUnatrated  by  Two  Hundred  En- 
gravings. 

MrrcBXLL's  Naw  Piitsioal  GaoOBAnrr.  With 
Thirteen  Copper-Plate  Maps,  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Engravings.  By  John  Brock  • 
lesby.  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Trinity  College. 

MrrcHELL's  Nbw  Outuitb  Maps.  A  Scries  of 
7  Maps,  handsomely  colored  and  mounted, 
in  size  24x28  inches,  except  the  Map  of  the 
United  SUtes,  which  is  28x48  inches.  Tbey 
clearly  and  fully  represent,  at  a  glance,  the 
Political  Boundaries,  Monntain-Systems, 
River-Courses,  Plateaus,  Plains,  and  Des- 
erts of  the  Earth. 

MR«3nu.'s  Naw  Avoisirr  Gboobapot.  An  en- 
tirely new  work,  elegantly  Illustrated. 

HlteMl^  School  Grogra^hlM. 

OU»  aSBlBO,  BBVISBD  TO  DATS. 

Mit^bblL's  Pbimabt  GBOQBAnrr. 
Mitcubll's  School  GBOGBArBY  axd  Atlas. 
MircBBLt'a  A«onaiT  G<o«aAnnr  aitd  Atlas. 


6o6irleli^8  Sclioftl  Hl5torl€s» 

SUJagOLktrnD  BY  KCMBBOUS  SHOBATUOS. 

GooDBiCB's  Ambbioan  Cbilo^b  Pictobial  Hn- 
TOBT  of  the  United  States. 

GoonaiCH's  Pictoblal  Hibtobt  or  mn  Vmnm 
Statbs.  a  Pictorial  History  of  the  United 
BtiAes,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of 
America.  By  8.  G.  Goodrich,  aothor  af 
•'  Peter  Parley's  Tales." 

6ooxiBiCB*B  Pictobial  Hibtobt  of  Emglaxd. 

Goodbioh'b  Pictobial  Hibtobt  or  Romb. 

fiooimiCB'B  PioroBf  AL  Hibtobt  or  Gbbbob. 

Goodbicu's  Pictobial  Bistobt  or  Fbaaob. 

Gooi>Bioa*B  Parlbt'8  Cohmok  School  Histobt 
of  the  World. 

GoomucB's  Pictobial  Natubal  Histobt. 

Bdtuiam'b  Emolkb  Gbammab.    For  the  UBe  of 
Schools  and  Academies.  With  copious  pars 
Ing  exercises.    Bf  Wm.  BbifhBn,  A-  M« 


Latw  Qba—ab.  a  Gtammar  of 
the  Latin  Language.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
With  exerclsos  and  vocabularies.  By  Wm. 
Bingham,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Bingham  School. 

BnraRAM's  Gjcbab.  C««ar*s  Commentaries  oo 
Gallic  War.  With  critical  and  explanatory 
notes.  A  vocidialafy  and  a  new  Map  of 
Gaul. 

CoppsB*B  Elbmbbts  or  Logic.  Designed  as  s 
Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Henry  Coppee, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Lehigh  University. 

Cofteb's  Elbmbbts  09  BanowG.  DesigBsA 
as  a  Manual  of  Instruction. 

Habt's  Eboush  Gb  akmab.  a  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language.    By  John  S.  Hart,  LLJ). 

Hart's  CoBsrrrcnow  or  tub  Uxttbd  Statbs.^ 
A  bflef  Exposition  of  the  ConBtftutloB  of 
the  United  StateB,  in  tfa«  fona  of  Qoesthflt 
and  Anawert. 

Hows'  Pbimabt  Laokbb*  Rbabbb.  A  choke 
and  varied  Collection  of  Prose  and  Poetiy, 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  Toung  Children. 
By  John  W.  8.  How»,  Professor  of  Elocu- 
tion. 

Hows'  JUXIOB  liADIBa'  RSADBa. 

Hows*  Ladibs'  Rkadkb. 
Hows'  Lambs'  Book  or  BmAnixo  axd  Rkcita- 
tiom.  ^— — 

MartlBdale^s  Seiles  of  SpcUcn. 

Ths  Prikabt  Spbllkb.  For  Toung  Children. 
Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Author's 
Common  School  Speller.  By  Joseph  C  Var- 
tindale.  Principal  of  the  Madison  Grammar 
School,  Philadelphia. 

TBb  Cowmob  Sohool  Sfblexu.  Second  book  sf 
the  series.  Designed  as  an  IntroductioB  t» 
the  author's  Complete  Speller.  I^  Josepk 
C.  Martindale,  Principal  of  Madison  Gram- 
mar School,  Philadelphia. 

Tub  Complbtb  Spbllbb.  For  Schools  snd 
Academies.  Arranged  to  faclHtate  the  atsdj 
of  the  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  the 
English  Language.  ISj  Joseph  C.  Martin- 
dale,  Principal  of  the  Madison  Grammar 
School,  Philadelphia. 

Smitr's  Eboush  Gbammab.  Knglish  GrBm- 
mar  on  the  PrcKtuctive  System.  By  Boswell 
a  SflB^th. 

$cdoLAB*s  CoKPAXioB.  Containing  Exerdsei 
in  Qrthogcapbs't  9arlvatloa  aad  Clsssificaf 
tton  of  Engiisn  Words.  UTew  Edition.  ^ 
Rafhs  W.  Bailey.  ' 

Stockbabdt's  CHBMisrBT.  The  Principles  of 
Chemistry,  Illustrated  br  simple  experi- 
ments. By  Dr.  Julius  Adolph  Stockhaidt, 
Professor  In  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Tharand.  Translated  by  Prof  C  H. 
Pierce,  of  Harvard  College. 

Tbbxby's  Gvoloot.  Goology  for  Teadiers, 
Classes,  and  Private  Students.  By  Sanborn 
■Tenney,  A.  M.,  Profstsor  of  IRaUiral  Htstsr; 
in  Vansar  Female  College.  Illustrated  witb 
Two  Hundred  Engravings. 


Teadhen  ovd  Boardi  q^  Jikiueation  are  retpeeMaiu  invited  to  addreta  the  Puft- 
UiA^a,  for  further  in/omuUion  regarding  tJiese  Books,  all  of  which  are  eminentln 
MUitabte  for  the  Beh^oi-Room.  »4m 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBUOATIONS 

O  F 

CHARLES   SCRIBNER   &   CO., 


♦  »■ 


GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

GUYOT'S  PRIMABY  GEOGRAPHY,  sent  to  teachers,  postage  paid,  for  75  cents. 

GUYOT'8  BLEMEJNTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  sent  to  teachers,  posUge  paid,  for 
60  cents. 

GUYOT'S  IKTERHKDIATB  GEOGRAPHY,  sent  to  teachers,  postage  paid,  for 

$1.00. 
GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  sent  to  teachers,  postageTpaid, 

lbrtl.50. 
Or  the  loar  books  wlU  be  sent  together  for  $8.26. 

TA£94  hooka  aro  toUhout  doubt  tJU  Umding  Geographiet  qf  ihs  ag€.   Send  Ibr  a 
Pescriptiye  Catalogue. 

GUYOT'S  LARGE  CLASSICAL  MAPS,  three  maps,  $46.00  per  set. 
GUYOT'S  LAR6B  WALL  MAPS,  ninemape,  $71jM  per  set. 
GUYOT'S  INTERMEDIATE  WALL  MAPS,  eight  maps,  $88^  per  set. 

Any  map  of  the  above  series  sold  separately. 
GUYOT'S  PRIMARY  MAPS,  ten  maps  in  portfolio,  price  $18.00. 


♦  ♦■ 


FELTER'S  NATURAL  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

WS^  THOROVOHLT  BKVISSD  AND  MBVLT  ILLUBTBATXD.  ^M 

FSLTER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS,  beautifkiUy  illustrated. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  combining  Mental  and  Slate  exercises. 

FELTER'S  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC. 

FELTER'S  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

FELTER'S  INTERMEDIATE  AND  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS,  in 

one  Tolnme  for  those  who  prefer  it. 
FELTER'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 
FELTER'S  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 


Persons  meeting  dii&CQlty  by  Unding  both  the  old  and  the  new  editioas 
in  their  classes,  are  Inyited  to  correspond  with  the  Agent. 


Liberal  terms  ft>r  first  introduction.   Send  for  Descriptlye  Catalogue. 

WILLIAH  HEHDraUIiL.  HIRAH  HADLCT,  (toienl  AgiMy 

TRAYELDIQ  AGSNT,  P.  O.  Addrosa:  Gare  8.  C.  GEIGOS  A  CO.,  * 

18-S^  Same  kddress.  Cbioaoo,  lu. 


WILDER^S  EXCELSIOR   LIQUID    SLATING, 

MAIVFiCTUSBB  OHLT  BT  J.  DA¥IS  WILDEB, 

184>i  SOUTH  CLABK  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Hm  been  teited  for  je«rt,  aod  pronousced  by  Scientiic  men  to  be  the  most  durable  aA 
ladef  troetible  material  for  Blackboard  stirftce  yet  dltcoverad. 
L    lU  color  if  dead,  blacky  and  will  never  change. 
S.    It  will  never  Mftter  or  scale  off. 

S.    Ita  aarface  la  perfectly  amooth,  and  will  always  remain  bard  and  firm  aa  real  alate. 
i.    It  will  noTor  become  glased  ao  aa  to  reAue  the  alate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

5.  It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light;  crayon  marks  can  be  aeen  ftrom  any  angle  intbt 
school  room. 

6.  Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  ft-om  it  with  perfect  ease. 

7.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

8.  It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

9.  It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  walls  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  la  pat  np  in  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cana,  and  sent  safely  by  express  to  sll 
parts  of  the  ooimtTy  with  fall  instructioba  for  its  use.  Price  per  pint^  $l.iO;  pw  quai^ 
$1.Y5;  half  gallon.  $6.26;  gallon,  $10.00. 

A  liberal  diacoant  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  all  timet 
prepared  to  make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  baildings  in  all  parte  of  the  Horfh- 
weat  All  work  personally  saperintended  and  warranted  to  give  aatiafkeUoa,  and,  oi 
ioond  walls,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without  repair. 

Tlila  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  Interruption  to  usual  school  exerdie, 
and  be  ready  for  uae  in  a  few  hours. 

Price  of  Slating  surface,  8  oenta  per  square  foot. 

Xnslc  lines  and  lines  for  sehoel  programmea  put  on  la  a  neat  and  durable  asanner. 

Also  manutsctnre  School  Blackboards,  Portable  Blackboarda,  for  Sundaj  Scboolt,  Lee- 
turers,  Families,  eto.  ICap  and  Chart  SupporU,  Blackboard  Bubbera,  Slated  Leaves,  etc 
Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  different  colors,  Circulars  and  Price  List  sent  free  on  applicatioa. 

B£F£R£KO£S: 

CmcAQo,  June  10,  ISA 
Wilder'a  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  school  rooms  of  our  city  for  seversl 
months  paat     It  gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  considered,  by  thoae  who  use  the 
boarda  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any  Slating  heretofore  Introduced.     Mr.  Wilder  hu 
done  all  the  work  himself,  and  his  work  is  thoroughly  and  neatly  executed. 

J.  L.  tVSLAMB,  Sup't  Pobllc  8<^ools. 

Cbkaoo,  June  11,  ISn 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  I  have  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  to  tbn 
walls  In  our  Public  School  Buildings,  about  6.000  square  feet  of  his  Excelaior  l^iquld  Slat- 
log.    Teachers  speak  highly  of  it,  and  I  oonaider  it  superior  to  anv  Blackboard  Slating  wt 
have  heretofore  used.  JA.ME8  WARD, 

Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  ChicsgOL 

WnrrawATBa,  Wm.,  June  0,  IMS. 
J.  D.  WILDER,  Esq., 

DBAa  SiB— Tour  Slating  gives  entire  satisfaction.    It  wears  well,  and  the  chalk  maiks 
are  very  readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.    I  prefer  It  to  any  other  compoaod 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  for  blackboard  purposes.    Pleaae  send  me  one  of  your  Portsbls 
Blackboards ;  size,  38  by  6i  inches. 
Tours  very  truly, 

OLIVER  ARET,  Prio.  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wli. 

J.  WILKINSON.  City  Supt.  and  Principal  High  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  High  School,  l^nceton.  111. 

J.  v.  N.  8TANDISH,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  Hi. 

A.  O.  LANE,  Principal  Franklin  Solwol,  Chicago. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Industrial  University,  Champagne,  III. 
Z.  GROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 
S.  H.  WHITk,  Principal  Brown  School,  Chicago. 
O.  8.  ALBEE,  Principal  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

B.  A.  GASTMAN,  Supt.  Pi£lle  Schools,  Dscatur,  111. 
T.  J.  BDBRILL.  Principal  High  School,  Urbana,  III. 

JOHN  H.  WILSON.  Professor  Malbiwiaflca,  MSnmouth  CsHlage,  Monmoulh,  fIL 
J.  B.  ROBERTS,  Supt.  Public  Schools  and  Principal  High  School,  Galesburg,  Dl. 


ECONOMY  1  StMPUOITYII  COMPLETENESS  I II 

UNIVfiBSAL    RECORDS. 

The  system  of  Universal  Bocords  is  speelally  designed  for  th9  use  of  those  who 

S refer  to  arold  the  expense  and  Inconvenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet 
esire  to  preserve  a 

of  each  pnpil,  embracing  resldenoe  of  Parents,  Glass,  Age,  Enrollment,  Punctu- 
ality! Attendance,  I>ei>ortment,  Recitation,  £xamination  and  Bank,  in  connec- 
tion with  a 

Single  Entry  of  the  Name. 

These  Becords  are  arranged  on  a 
and  are  nnsnrpassed  in  respect  to 

Eoonomy,  Simplioity  and  Completenesa. 


i^» 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

JIvM  XJ>  WABD  A.  SESLDON^  A.  JT.,  Principal  Onoego  ITormal  l^in4ng  School, 
cmd  BvpBHtUendent  FubUo  SchofjU^  Ono«go^  K.  T. 

OSWBGO,  June  7, 1897. 
H.  8.  McBAE,  Esq., 

!>■  AR  Sn :— Please  accept  my  thanlcs  for  the  copy  of  **  Universal 
Record"  sent.  The  arrangement  seems  simple,  concise  and  complete.  I  regard 
It  a  very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  lK>ok  would  be  nsefUl 
to  every  teacher.  Yours  respectfully, 

^  B.  A.  SHBLDON. 


jnrom  BEY.  OTRVS  JfUTT,  />.  />.,  Pr§tt.  StaU  IMM^Hty,  Bhominifton^  Jhd. 

Bloominotom,  July  90,  IWT. 
PboF.  H.  8.  MOBAB, 

have  no  hesitancy 

attention  of  Teachw..  ^  «».,  ^«x^..»».  ^w...  .v^»»b 

none  more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use. 


DiAB  Sir:— Having  examined  your  Universal  School  Becord.  I 

ncy  in  pronouncing  It  the  beet  that  I  have  seen.   I  would  call  the 

attention  of  Teachers  to  this  excellent  work,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  can  find 


CYBUS  NUTT. 


PRios    ]L.isrr. 


Universal  Becords  for  Pupils,  94  pages,  style  1* $   05 

Universal  Becords  for  Pupils,  %i  pages,  styles 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Becords  for  Teachers,  19S  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 8  60 

Universal  Becords  for  Professors,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  00 

Universal  Becords  for  Professors,  19S  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  60 

Universal  Becords  for  Superintendents.  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  $6 

Universal  Becords  for  Superintendents,  S88  pages,  cap,  cloth  sides 3  16 

Universal  Becords  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  76 

Universal  Becords  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides  S  66 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred 90 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 8  60 

Blank  Beports  to  Parents,  per  hundred 60 

Blank  Beports  to  Parents,  per  thousand 8  60 

Blank  Beports  to  Superintendents,  per  hundred* %  85 

*  Has  spaces  for  Punctuality,  Attendaoco,  Deportment  and  Becitation. 
No.  8  has  spaces  for  Punctaality,  Attendante,  Deportment,  and  five  separate 
Recitations.  .       *-  .  r— 

Anyof  the  above  sont^repaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

fjfolt'  For  660*^'* 
of  loe  Teacher 
introduction 

Address.  HAllIII.T01f  S.  RtcRAE» 

Or  Ben  Franklin  Book  imd  Fzinting  OompaQj,  Indianapolis. 

18-l-tf 


POEROE'S  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE, 

For  Blackboards,  on  Board,  Plaster,  or  any  Hard  Substanoo. 

•BVIB  OIWBBS  TO 

BOWEN,  STEWART  k  CO., 


Lt  tMe  U8UAI-  PRICE.  »7       BOWBH,  8TEWAET  &  00., 


mEACHERS,  ATTENTION  1^"Thk  Eitsska,"  a  new  series  of  Tsachen' 
I  TolLena  of  Approbation,  consisting  of  Tokens  for  Iieasons,  Good  Behav- 
for,  and  Punctuality.  Also,  Gertlfioates  for  15  and  <X)  Tokens  each.  Tlie 
whole  series  attractive,  and  put  op  In  a  neat  box.  Price  $iM.  Send  and  get 
a  box.  We  will  pre-pay  postage.  Also,  a  ftill  line  of  "  Rcward  Cabbs," 
constantly  In  stock,  ranging  In  price  ftt>m  6  cts.  per  package  to  25  cts^  Ste, 

BOWEN,  STEWART  A  CO. 
IS-Stf  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


COLE,   NELSON   &   CO., 

MANUrAOTUBBBS  OF 

eoaot®&  liiaEs  asw  osaiss* 


Teachers'  Desks,  Settees.  Etc« 

We  have  Just  completed  car  new  and  extensive  fkctory  on  the  Ohio  River,  and 
have  ample  facilities,  aided  by  the  best  machinery,  for  doing  good  work.  Ovr 
shipping  facilities  are  nneqnalled.  We  keep  on  hand  a  ftiill  line  of  oar  belt 
patent  school  fumitnre,  and  All  all  orders  promptly.  Library  ftamltnro  made  to 
order. 


Wa  irttarantee  Mittsfactlaii.    All  •wr  "vr^rk  ^wmrwrnrntm^.  af 

l^at  aaateristl  and  wrorkmanaklp. 

Send  for  catalogne. 


FAOTOBTi  BALEBBOOI: 

1019  and  1051  £.  Front  8t.  Ko.  172  Baee  8trm^ 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HARVEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


HARVEY'S  BKGLI8H  GRAMMAR  is  a  simple,  thoroufl^,  and  complete 
treatise  on  the  grammatical  strnctnre  of  the  language,  embracing  a  clear  and 
flill  explanation  of  the  natural  and  philosophical  analysis  of  sentences. 

DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES. 

1.  The  methodical  arrangement  and  logical  deyelopment  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. 

9.   The  breTltj*  clearness,  and  uniformity  ol  the  rules  and  definitions. 

8.    The  simple  yet  complete  system  of  Analysis. 

4.   The  gre%t  Tariety  of  carefully  prepared  Models  for  Parsing  and  Analysis. 

&  The  abundance  of  appropriate  exercises  and  illustrations,  systematically 
arranged,  and  numbered  for  convenient  reference. 

6.  The  definite  statement  or  clear  indication  of  opinion  upon  those  points 
which  annoy  and  perplex  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

T.  The  practical  character  and  systematic  classification  of  the  instruction 
and  exercises  in  False  Syntax. 

8.  The  lucid  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  Punctuation  and  Prosody. 

9.  The  superior  mechanical  execution  of  the  work. 

It  Is  believed  that  this  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  en- 
deavor to  teach  their  pupils  by  a  natural  method  to  write  and  speak  the 
English  language  correctly. 

Harvey's  Grammar  will  be  found  to  possess  many  excellencies  not  em- 
braced in  any  other  work.  It  is  a  pracUoai  treatise  by  a  praetiocU  teacher, 
and  is  designed  for  practical  use. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  contemplating  a  change  of  Grammars,  not  in 
satisfactory  use  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  will  do  well  to  examine 
this  work  before  adopting  a  text-book. 


Harvey's  English  Grammar  is  a  ISmn.  volume  ot  S04  pp.,  bound  in  mus- 
lin, with  morocco  back.  Single  speeitnen  copisa  will  be  forwarded  to  Teachers 
and  School-officers  for  examination,  wit^  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  4i 
cents.    Wholesale  price,  |9.00  per  dozen.    Address  the  Publishers, 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.. 

ciisrcxnsriiTATi,  omo- 


1 


RAT'S  MATnBMATICAL  SERIES. 


RAY'S 


KIOIBTIY  AID  TIIKOIOHETIY 

W  ITH 

MATHEMATICAL  TABLES. 


DISTIVQTTIBHIirO    OHASAOTEBISTIOS. 

I.  Simplification  of  the  elements  of  the  science.  The  Ge- 
ometrical axioms  and  postulates  are  stated  In  four  general  proposi- 
tions; the  leading  deHnitious  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction; 
and  the  Trigonometrical  functions  are  defined  and  treated  as  ratios. 

5.  Methoalcal  Arrangement  of  subject.  The  prop- 
erties of  each  figure  are  given  under  one  head,  and  are  not  scattered 

through  several  chapters  or  books. 

3-  Thoroughness.  The  work  includes  all  the  principles 
usually  given  in  text-books  on  these  subjects,  and  presents  many  ad- 
ditional principles  not  found  in  similar  text-books  in  common  use. 

4.  ExerclseSy — solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by 
the  pupil, — give  him  the  same  practical  drill  in  Geometry  and  Trig- 
onometry that  be  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebnu 

The  exercises  in  Solid  Grcometry  and  Trigonometry  include  all 
that  is  usually  taught  in  works  on  Mensuration. 

6.  Mechanical  Execution.   The  book  is  beautifhiiy 

printed  on  excellent  paper;  bound  in  flill  sheep,  with  marbled 
edges,  forming  an  attractive  octavo  volume  of  420  pages.  Ko  finer 
specimen  of  typography  has  yet  ix^en  ])re8ented  in  a  text-book. 


Single  specimen  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  prepaid, 
for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  for  $1.10  Wholesale 
price.  $20.00  per  dozen. 

Address  the  publishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

o-tf.  CINCINNATI,    OHIO, 


APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS! 

Published  by  E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

lar  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA.  PENN. 

MITCHELL'S    NEW    SCHOOL    GEOCRAPHIES. 

MitchelVa  First  Lessons  in  Oeogra/phy, 
MitchelVs  New  Primary  Geography. 

MitchelVs  New  Intermediate  Geography, 

MitchelVs  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 
MitchelVs  New  Physical  (reography, 
MitchelVs  New  Outline  Maps. 

MitchelVs  New  Ancient   Geography. 

MITCHELL'S   SCHOOL   CEOCRAPAIES. 

OLD  SERIE8.    RBVTSBD  TO  DATB. 

MitchelVs^  Primary  Geography. 

MitchelVs  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 

MitchelVs  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlas. 

COODRICH'S   SCTlbOL    HISTORIES. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS. 

OoodricKs  American  Child! s  Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  jRome. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  France. 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Common  School  Histo- 
ry of  theWorld. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History. 
BinghmrCs  English  Grammar. 

BinghamUs  Latin  Grammar, 

Bingham's  Ccssar. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Logic. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Rhetoric^ 
Hart's  English  Grammar. 

Hart's  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Hows'  Primary  Ladies'  Header. 
Ho2/)s'  Junior  Ladies'  Header. 
Hows^  Ladies^  Reader. 
Hows'  Ladies^  Book  of  Readings  and  Recitations^ 
Martindale's  Primary  Speller. 

Martindale's  Comrnon- School  Speller. 

Martindale's  Complete  Speller. 
Smith?s  English  Grammar.      Scholar's  Companion. 
Stocihardt's  Chemistry.     Tenney^s  Geology. 

Ttachen  and  Boards  of  JSdueaUon  are  respectfully  inviied  to  address  the  Ptib^ 
Ushers^  for  ^uiher  informatkm  regarding  these  Books^  oU  of  wMeh  are  sminenO^ 
mtUabU  for  the  /SahoU-Boom.  IS-Sm 


WILDER'S    EXCELSIOR   LIQUID   SLATING, 

UirUFACTPIIED  ONLY  BT  J.  DiVIS  WILDER, 

02  DEARBORN  STREET,  (Room  18,)  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Has  been  tected  for  yeart,  aod  prononnoed  by  Scientiflo  men  to  be  the  moet  dimbl*  ud 
Ibdef  troctlble  materiel  for  BUckboard  snrftce  yet  diioovered. 
1.    Its  color  la  AeftA  Iblaekf  and  will  never  change, 
t.    It  will  never  bliater  or  aeale  off. 

5.  Ita  surface  la  perfectly  smooth,  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 
4.    It  will  never  become  glased  so  as  to  reftise  the  slate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

6.  It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light;  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  In tbi 
school  room. 

•.  Marks  of  crayon  or  pencU  erase  ttom  It  with  peifeot  ease. 

V.  It  is  perfectly  Impervions  to  water. 

8.  It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years*  constant  nse  without  repair. 

9.  It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  walls  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  is  put  up  In  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  and  sent  safely  by  express  to  sD 
parts  of  the  country  with  fall  instructions  for  its  use.  Price  per  pint,  $1.60 ;  per  quart, 
$2.76;  half  gallon,  96.26;  gallon,  $10.00. 

▲  liberal  discount  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  aU  tfnss 
prepared  to  make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parta  of  the  Horth- 
west  All  work  personally  superintended  and  warranted  to  give  satis&ction,  and,  on 
ttiund  walls,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without  repair. 

This  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  Interruption  to  usual  school  exeidsi, 
and  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few  hours. 

Price  of  Slating  surface,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

Music  lines  and  lines  for  school  programmes  put  on  In  a  neat  and  durable  manner. 

Also  manufacture  School  Blackboards,  Portable  Blackboards,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Uo- 
turers.  Families,  etc.  Map  and  Chart  Supports,  Blackboard  Rubbers,  Slated  Leaves,  ele. 
Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  different  colors,  Circulars  and  Price  List  sent  free  on  applicatloa. 

B£F£REKO£Si 

GnoAOo,  June  10, 1888. 
Wilder* B  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  school  rooms  of  our  city  for  severs! 
months  past.     It  gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  oonsidered,  by  those  who  nse  ths 
boards  covered  with  It,  superior  to  any  Slating  heretofore  introduced.     Mr.  Wilder  has 
done  all  the  work  himself,  and  his  work  Is  thoroughly  and  neatly  executed. 

J.  L.  PICKABD,  Sup't  Pnblk  Schools. 

Cbxcaoo,  June  11,  186& 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  I  have  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  to  ths 
walls  in  our  Public  School  Building8,about  60,000  square  feet  of  his  Bxcelsior  Liquid  Slat- 
ing.   Teachers  speak  highly  of  it,  and  I  consider  It  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slatli^  ws 
have  heretofore  used.  JAMBS  WARD, 

Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

WemwATaB,  Wn.,  June  9, 1MB> 
J.  D.  WILDER,  Esq., 

Dbab  Si»—Tour  Slating  gives  entire  satisfaction.    It  wears  well,  and  the  dialk  msrfcs 
are  very  readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.   I  prefer  it  to  any  other  eompooai 
frith  which  I  am  acquainted  for  blackboard  purposes.    Please  send  me  one  of  your  Portabto 
Blackboards ;  sise,  28  by  64  inches. 
Tours  very  truly, 

OLIVER  ARET,  Prin.  State  Noemal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

J.  WILKINSON,  City  Supt.  and  Principal  High  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

HENRT  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  High  School,  Princeton,  IlL  ^ 

J.  V.  N.  8TANDISH,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  Galesbarg.  DL 

A.  G.  LANE,  Principal  Franklin  School,  Chicago. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Industrial  University,  Champagne,  HI. 
Z.  GROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminarv,  Chicago. 
6.  H.  WHITE,  Principal  Brown  School,  Chicago. 
G.  S.  ALBEE,  Principal  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

B.  A.  GASTMAN,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Decatur,  111. 
T.  J.  BURRILL,  Principal  Hiffh  School,  Urbana,  lU. 

JOHN  H.  WILSON,  Professor  Mathematics,  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  DL 
J.  B.  ROBERTS^  Suyt.  Public  Schools  and  Principal  High  School^  Galesburg,  IlL 
18-8.  ly 


TEACHERS  WANTED  AND  SUPPLIED  I 

ADDBEBB  (wifh  8  Cent  Stamp  for  reply), 

KIRKIiAND  &  CO., 

P.  0.  Boxj  2996,  Cincinnati,  Ohio* 

»SV£    FUIili    PABTIOVXiABS. 

~~ — • 1. .  I.  —  ■  --  -■--  __^ ^ — - 

INDIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 

BLOOMINGTON,  INDIANA. 


Faculty  consists  of  Bxr.  C.  NXTTT,  D.  D.,  President,  and  eight  Pfofessors,  antf 
two  Tutors.  Peparatory  Department,  abolished.  ProTision  has,  however,  been 
made  for  the  Senior  Class  in  this  Department  for  the  coming  year.  New  Stadents 
desiring  admission  to  this  Department  mast  pass  an  Examination  in  Orthogra' 
phy.  Beading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English  Granunar,  Latin  Grammar  and 
Beader,  Ancient  Geography,  and  American  History. 

Tuition  Free  for  all !  including  Imtruction  in  Modem  Lan- 
guages and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Janitor  Fee,  |8  00  per  Term ;  Boarding  fh>m  fft  00  to  94  00  per  Week.  Total 
expenses  per  Annnm,  not  oyer  $900.  Many  Board  themselves  at  a  cost  of  ftom 
$1  50  to  $9  SO  per  Week. 

Ne  MUr  FidiltlM  are  imilshed  uywhcn  fir  olbtalniig  an  EdMatira  I 

Terms  begin  as  follows : 

FIrai  Term Septcmlber  iTtlif  1868* 

flecona  Term  Jaanarj  Sd^  1869. 

Tlilra  Term April  Stls,  1869^ 

£iair   Term ItereBiber  8tlftf  1968* 

liadies  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  young  men  in  all  the  College  Classesy. 
but  not  in  the  Preparatory  Department. 
For  fbrther  information  address, 

REV.  O.NinT,   D.  D., 

PreaiderU  of  the  Univenitpf 

Bloomington,  Indiana* 

WM.  KAlf If  AJHANt 


THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES! 

Publlslied  by  1VI80N,  PHINNEY.  BLAKEMAK  ftCO^ 
4T  *  4»  C^reese  Street,  New  Y^rk. 


This  Series  undouhud^f  comprigea  the  Mo«r  Popular  Text  Books 
extant.  Arranged  in  harmony  with  the  Latest  and  Most  Approved 
Methods  of  Teaching.    The  Series  indudes: 

C0I«T01f  *S  OOmMOlf  SOHOOI«  «eo«baphy, 

BeautiAilly  illustrated  with  numerous  Maps  antl  Enjj^mvlngs.    Lar$s 

Qtutrk).    104  pages* 

This  is  not «  rtHtton  of  any  book  previously  published,  but  an  entire  nmo  vork, 
prepared  with  great  care,  and  bronght  down  to  date,  and  is  designed,  with  the 
^'INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY,"  to  furnish  a  full  and  complete  course  of 
•tndy  on  this  subject,  for  Common  and  Graded  Schools. 

The  general  principles  of  PHY  SIC  At.  GEOGRAPHY  are  presented  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  whole;  the  great  natural  features  of  each  grand  division  are 
cArefully  but  briefly  sketched,  and  all  local  descriptions  made  to  illustrate  and 
exempliify  these  genen  1  statements. 

The  L>fiSCRIPTIVK  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  United  States,  which,  as  treated  im 
most  liooks,  exhausts  the  time  and  patience  of  the  stwlent  with  its  almost  endless 
repetitions,  has  been  presented  by  sections  instead  of  States,  only  the  few  salieat 
features  of  the  latter  oeing  given. 

The  MAPS  are  of  a  very  superior  character,  and  drawn  upon  Unilbrm  Scaka, 
clear  and  attractive,  and  not  encumbered  with  details. 

The  ILLUSTRATIONS  challenge  competition  with  those  of  any  other  similar 
work  published  in  this  country. 

The  JklAP  QUESTIONS,  without  being  necessarily  minute,  are  copious  and  eK> 
haustive,  and  are  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  be  immediately  answered  by 
an  inspection  of  the  map;  and  combined  with  them  are  exercises  carefully  pre> 
pared  with  the  design  to  facilitate  review,  and  imprtss  permanently  upon  the 
pupil's  mind  the  names  and  situation  of  places. 

The  AREAS  and  POPULATIONS  are  introduced  in  the  Uwt  instead  of  statis- 
tical tables :  the  otiject  being,  not  to  imparta  knowle<lge  of  theee  Ihcta  with  minstr 
accuracy,  but  to  give  a  Just  idea  of  the  comparative  size  of  countries  and  cities. 

Directions  are  given  lor  Mup  Drawing  and  Sketching. 


TTie  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

Rohinson^s  Complete  Mathtfaatical  Series- 
KerVs  New  Series  of  Grammars. 

Weister^s  School  Dictionaries^ 

New  Editions,  finely  Illustrated. 

Spencerian  Copy-Books. 

Spencerian  Double  Mastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  used  in  all  the  principal  Commercial  Colleges  in  the  United  States. 
and  pronounced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  OIHciHls  and  Correspondents,  the  ~ 
P^nt  mant^fcKsinr^d. 


Teaohert  and  School  OfAoers  are  in  vited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  aod 

to  send  for  our  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Circular,  which  will  be  pi-omptlv  sen! 
upon  application. 

'^  Liberal  t<irms  given  on  Books  fttmished  for  Examination  or  Introduction. 
Address, 

M.  R.  BARNARD, 

00neral  AgmU  ftr /.  P.  S.S  €b., 


DNwdZEK/RILL   <5c   CO., 

PUBLISHERS,   BOOKSELLERS 


AND 


NO.  5  EAST  WASHINCTON'STREET, 


Special  terms  are  made  to  School  Teachers.    Any  book  cxtaal 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  the  pi  ice.  2  l-y. 

A  popular  Picture  and  a  first-class  Magazine. 

Messrs.  DAUGIfADAT  &  BECKER,  the  enterprlslDg:  publishers  of  OUB 
eCHOOLDAY  VISITOR.  Philadelphia,  have  Just  published  a  larae,  orighiaL 
llnely-execntpd  steel  plate  engraving,  entitled  GENJEHAIj  GRANT  AND 
HIS  FAiniliTt  from  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Sartain,  which  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  pictures  of  the  dav.  Six  persons,  three  equestrian 
figures.  Every  member  of  the  family  is  as  faithfully  Iikeue»sed  as  the  photo- 
rraphs,  M'hich  were  given  to  the  artist  f^om  the  hands  of  the  General  himself^ 
nave  power  to  express.  This  work  has  cost  months  of  skilled  labor,  and  more 
than  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  in  cash,  and  readilv  sells  for  tSL  60,  its  regulax 

8 rice.  This  magnificent  picture  and  a  copy  of  OUR  SCEIOOIiDAlT  VIS« 
TORy  one  of  the  oldest,  handsomest  and  cheapest  Toung  Folks'  Magazine  in 
this  countrv,  which  alone  is  worth  $1.25  a  year,  will  both  ue  sent  to  every  sub- 
acril}er  for  1869,  for  $i«50«    Where  clubs  are  formed,  a  still  greater  reduction. 

The  Visitor  is  a  live,  high-toned  monthly  for  the  Young  of  ^-(kiy.  Neither  seo 
larian  nor  sentional,  yet  scorning  neutrality,  is  independent  in  all  things.  Itt 
aim,  the  instruction,  amusement  and  elevation  of  our  young  people  everywhere. 

Fleasf^  send  10  cents  AT  ONCE  for  sample  number  of  tho  Visitor,  and  Circular 
giving  the  origin  and  complete  description  of  this  large  and  elegant  engraving, 
and  full  list  or  I'remiums  tor  clubs.    A  rare  chance.    Agents  wanted  everywhere 

JUST  PVBLISBXD.    FIFTH  BEY ISSJ)  AND  IMPROVED  EDIlIOy. 

soh:ooli>a.y     DIA.]L.OOCr£:St 

A  book  for  the  School,  the  Family,  and  the  Literary  Circle.  Compiled  bv  Alex- 
ander Clark,  A.  M.  New  original  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  ftc.  The  most  enterttiin- 
ing  and  instructive  book  of  Dialogues  yet  issued.  A  valuable  addition  lo  the 
Family,  Teachers' and  School  Library.  12mo.  852  pages.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.60. 
A  liberal  discount  to  Agents. 

"  The  novel  feature  of  it  is,  that  it  is  all  Dialogue,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  and 
intended  for  use  in  schools,  in  that  interesting  and  favorite  exercise.  The  matter 
having  been  prepared  by  many  writers,  the  contents  will,  of  course,  be  greatly 
varied  in  style  as  well  as' subject.  This  is  an  additional  attraction,  and,  so  far  ae 
we  have  examined,  all  are  worthy  of  a  place  In  a  work  which  can  not  fail  to  b&> 
com  c  a  fa vor i  t  e. '  ^—Penmylvania  School  Journal. 

Address,  HaacliadaT  4c  Recker«  PublUher; 

18-ll-2m  424  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EATOFS  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES  NOW  READY.. 

EATON'S  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

Fbr  Hifi[h  Schools  and  Academies.    By  W.  F.  BBABBUBT,  Author  of  a  TreatiM 
on  Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  and  Teacher  in  Cambridge  High  SchooL 

PBICEf  tl«25* 

The  Publishers  present  this  work  to  the  educational  public  as  a  part  of  Eaton's 
Mathematical  Series.  The  acknowledged  ability  of  the  author  as  a  Mathemati- 
cian, and  his  practical  experience  as  a  teacher,  peculuirly  fit  him  to  prepare  a 
book  of  this  grade. 

This  work  is  designed  for  those  pupils  who  are  Just  oommendng  Algebra,  and 
4ian  be  taken  up  Immediately  after  completing  any  Common  School  Arithmetic. 

As  far  as  practicable  In  a  work  of  this  character  the  same  general  plan  has  been 
fbllowed  that  has  made  Eaton's  Arithmetics  so  popular,  and  no  labor  spared  to 
adapt  the  book  to  the  wants  of  pn-)ils  beginning  tnis  branch  of  study. 

The  utmost  oonciseness  consistent  with  penpicuity  has  been  studied  through- 
out the  work. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  believed  to  be  of  such  a  superior  char- 
acter as  to  commend  it  to  all. 

The  publishers  commend  it  with  confidence  to  the  careful  examination  and 
•empanson  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.    THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  JAMES  S.  EATON,  M.  A. 
Author  of  a  Series  of  Arithmetics.    Idmo.    Retail  Price,  60  cents. 

It  Is  the  design  of  this  work  to  present  an  outline  of  the  most  important  princl- 

£les  of  Arithmetic,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  Fundamental  uulh, 
tnited  States  Monet,  Percent aob,  and  the  Metbic  System  of  Weight! 
AND  Measures. 

It  also  contains  a  large  number  of  examples  and  drill  exercises,  rendering  it  a 
•nperior  text -book  fbr  pupils  commencing  written  Arithmetic. 
'  Many  learners  have  not  time  to  pursue  so  thorough  and  complete  a  course  in 
Arithmetic  as  is  found  in  the  larger  bonks.  For  such  pupils  this  work  is  admira- 
bly ilttcd,  presenting  a  short,  practical,  arithmetical  course,  embracing  the  topics 
actually  necessary  u>  be  mastered  in  order  to  engage  in  the  ordinary  business 
aTocatibns  of  life. 
Teachers  of  Graded  Schools,  who  wish  to  drill  their  classes  thoroughly  In  first 

grinciplcs  before  proceeding  to  the  more  difficult  arithmetical  problems,  and 
upprmtendents  of  Evening  Schools  and  Schools  recently  established  in  the  West 
and  South,  will  find  this  little  volume  of  190  pages,  exactly  suited  to  their  wants. 
The  Publishers  would  call  attention  to  Eatou*s  Arithmetics  as  the  Series  that  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  standard  in  New  England  and  the  West.    Descriptive  Cat- 
fiogues  sent  on  application. 

E ATON^'S  PRIMARY-  beau tif ally  illustrated price  fO  » 

EATON'S  INTELLECTUAL.  •*  « 

fATON'S  COMMON  SCAOOL "       108 
ATON'S  HIGH  SCHOOL '•       1« 

tri  ALSO  PUBLIfiB 

WORCESTER'S  ELEMENTS  OP  HISTORY,  by  J.  E.  Worcester, 

LL.D price  fS  01 

THE  AMERICAN  UNION  SPEAKER,  by  John  D.  Philbrick,  Super- 
intendent of  Boston  Public  Schools "      S  W 

THE  PRIMARY  UNION  SPEAKER,  by  John  D.  Philbrick,  Super- 

intendent  of  Boston  Pnblic  Schools **         €8 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ARITHMETIC,  by  J.  S.  Eaton    "  15 

QUESTIONS  ON  GEOGRAPHY,  adapted  to  any  text-book "         18 

Specimen  copies  mailed  to  Teachers  and  Committees  for  Examination,  with  te- 
fbrence  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  half  price.  Tery  liberal  terms  lor  flnt  ia- 
tioduction.    We  invite  correspondence. 

TAGK3^AKD  &  THOMPSON, 

18-10-2m. 


THE  MOST  POPULAR 


EDUCATIONAL  TEXT  BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED  Br 


IVISON,  PHINNET,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  «reeue  St.,  IV.  T. 


No  Series  op  School  Books  ever  offered  to  fche  public,  have  attained  so  wid^ 
■  clrcolation  in  so  short  a  time,  or  received  the  approval  and  endorsement  of  so 
■lany  competent  and  reliable  E^lucators.  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  thUL 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  their  publications  are  the  following,  viz.: 

THE  UNION  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 

The  Union  Readers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  Series  of  SANDERS^ 
BEADEK8.  They  are  entirely  new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been 
prepared  with  great  care. 

In  Orthography  and  Orihapy,  this  Scries  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's  Newly 
lUastrated  aud  Itevised  Dictiuoaries,  recently  published. 


UNION  PICTORIAL  PRIMER. 48  pp. 
UNION  PRIMARY  SPELLER.. 96  pp. 

UNION  SPELLER 170  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  One 96  pp. 

UNION  READER,  No.  Two  ...  806  pp. 


UNION  READER,  No.  Three  .  .964  ppt 
UNION  READER,  No.  Four. ...408  pp» 
UNION  READER,  No.  Five  ...  48U  pn. 

UNION  READER.  No.  Six 600  ppw 

ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS. 


The  Vnion  Readers  and  npellere  gained  in  circulation, 

for  the  year  ending  January,  18n6.  over  the  preceding  year 7698 10  vols. 

And  the  year  ending  Juuuary,  1867.  shows  an  ctddUUmal  gain  of. .  1 159296  vols. 
And  flanuury,  1868.  shows  u  still  larger  increase  of 8469OOO  ToU. 


The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  eatimation  in  which 
Series  is  held  by  the  ^ttoaUonal  men  of  the  country. 


thi» 


Hobinson's  Complete   Mathematioal  Seriea 

With  the  impravements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  moal 
Oomplele  bcientific  and  practical,  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The 
books  are  grmU-d  to  tho  u  ants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Normal  and 
High  Schools,  Academies  aud  Colleges. 

Tbe  ifletric  Syatem  of  l¥eig:bts  and  ]!Ieaaarea9  full,  practical 
and  greatly  simitlifled,  has  bcin  added  to  the  Wriiven  Arithmetics. 


Progn-sBive  Primary  Arithmetic  

ProKrei^sive  intellectuul  Arithmetic.... 

Budimeiits  of  Written  Arithmetic*. 

Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic  

Progres.>ive  Higher  Arithmetic  

Aritnmi.'tituii  Examples     

New  Eli'inentury  Algebra 

New  (Jniversity  Algebra 


New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry 

Robinson's  Geometry,  separate      

Roiiinson's  Trigonometry,  separate  — 
Ni'W  Analyt.  Geum  and  Conic  Sect  .... 

New  Surveying  and  Navigation 

New  Differential  and  Integral  CulculaSi 
Kiddle's  New  Elrmeutary  Astronomy.. 
Progre8.>i  ve  Table  Book 


BOBlNfiiON'SI  S£KIRIl9  In  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  adopted,  and  is  now 
in  use,  in  the  Puldic  Schools  of  New  York  (;itv,  Troy,  Schcnectadv.  Utica,  Syra- 
etise,  Aiibtirn.  Rochester,  Hurrisburg.  I^etvoit,  Grand  Raulds.  Adrian,  Kalama* 
aoo.  Ann  Arl>or.  Chira^fo.  Gulesbiirg.  Roe.kiord,  Jolict,  St  Ja>uis,  Madison.  Janes- 
Tille.  Fort  Wayne,  Minneapolis,  bt  Paul,  Winonn.  St  Anthony,  Davenport.  Keo- 
kuk, Dubuqui'.  Burlington.  Erif,  I^exington,  Springfield.  Iliiriford,  Mlddletowa, 
Bridgeport,  Provitlcnce,  Sun  Frauci&co.Ali-mphis.  Nashville,  Savannah,  and  A«i»- 
§r«d9  of  other  large  Cities,  Towxa,  and  Nokmai.  Scuools  in  all  the  States. 

UOB1NKON*S  »iCUtKS  has  already  acquired  an  annual  sale  of  nearJ(i 
Half  a  mil  lion  9  and  are  rapidly  Increasing. 


IVI80N,  PHINKST.  BLAKEMAK  A  CO. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS. 


BY  SIMON  KERL,  A.  H. 


For  simplicity  and  cleArnegs,  for  comprehensiTe  research  and  minute  analysis, 
fbr  lYeshness.  sclontiflo  method,  and  practical  utilily,  this  series  of  English  Giwn* 
mars  is  unrivalled  by  any  other  yet  published. 

First  Ijeaaons  in  JBiirllsli  On 

to  the  Common  School  Grammar. 


mar  of  the  JCnglish  liangnage. 


ir*    Designed  as  an  fntroduclloii 
r*    A  simple,  thorough  and  practical  Gram- 


C«Bipreli«nslTe  Oraataimr*    To  be  used  as  a  b^ek  qf  r^4 


♦  » 


WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

This  popular  Series  is  very  justly  regarded  as  the  only  National  standaid 
authority  in  Ortliog[raplftjr9  Definition*  and  Pronnncisition.  At 
least  POUR-FIFTHS  of  all  the  School  Books  published  in  this  country  own  Webster 
as  their  standanl. 

NEW  EDITIOlfS  of  tlie  PrimarrtComnion  Scltool,  SUyil 
School 9  Academic*  and  Countini^-Honao  Vlctlonaries  have 
been  issued,  containing  important  additions  and  impboykmimts,  and  oopioM^r 
4Uu9trated, 


FRTMARY  SCHOOL  DICTION  AEY, 
COMMON  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY, 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY, 
ACADEMIC  DICTIONARY, 
POCKET  DICTIONARY, 


COUNTING  -  HO08B   AND  FAMILY 
DICTIONARY, 

ARMY  AND   NAVY    POGKBT   DIC- 
TIONARY. 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


Nearly  every  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Union  liss 

recommended  Webster's  Dictionary  in  the  strongest  terms.  Among  them  are 
those  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Massacnusotts,  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
ticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  North  Osroiina.  Ala- 
bama, California,  and  also  Canada— tiventy- til  roe  in  all. 


♦  ♦ 


COLTON'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

This  Series  is  one  of  the  most  ftiU,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published. 
The  Maps  are  all  drawn  on  a  uniform  tyetem  of  scoIm,  so  as  to  present  the  rela- 
tive sizes  of  the  different  countries  at  a  glance. 


Piimsr  of  Geegrapiyt  19  Maps. 

lAtrodnotory  Qeographyi     -    M  Maps. 
Xodern  Bokool  Oeographji    *  48  Maps. 


Oolton's  Oonnom  Bebool  Gteeg.i »  Maps. 
Amsrioan  Bohool  Qnarto  Qeog.i 
Outlinei  of  Phyiioal  Geog.,  (Quarto.) 


€alton'«  Common  Scliool  Geofr^'^Pl'T  is  «ol  a  r^ioitiw^  of  any  book 
previously  published,  but  an  «tMr«  nma  work,  prepared  with  great  care,  and 
Drought  down  to  date,  and  is  designed,  with  the  *«  IntroAnctory  Cloofrm* 
pby  9*'  to  ftirnish  a  rail  and  complete  course  of  study  on  this  snlQect,  forXov- 
MOM  and  Geadsd  Schools. 


lYISOH,  PHDmET,  BLAEElf  AK  &  CO. 


Wells'  Scientific  Series. 

These  books  embody  the  latest  researches  In  physical  science;  and  excel  1b 
Iheir  lucid  style,  numerous  facts,  copious  illustrations,  (over  TOO,)  and  practical 
applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  every-day  life. 


Sdenee  of  Comiob  Thfigs, 
Natanl  PhilMophy, 


PrlBClples  of  ChCBtotry, 
Fint  PriBdplM  %t  OMiagy. 


-♦-♦■ 


TEX  NSW  BTANDAED  EDITION  OF  THE 

SPENCERIAN   COPY   BOOKS; 

Revised,  Improved  and  Newly  Enlarged. 

Mi^  ThU  Sytt&tn  U  taught  in  nin6-U»th$  of  aU  the  JTormal  School  4n  ik§ 

tSy*  One  fact  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  system  is  held  by  th* 
Public.  For  two  years,  ending  Jan.  1st,  1897,  this  Series  inoreated  in  circulation 
t8,086  doz^  or  nearly  a  hcttf-mwUm  of  books. 

OVEB  ONE  MHUOV  ABB  SOLD  AHHTrALLT. 

Tlie  atyle  off  Penmaiialslp  !•  peculiarly  suited  to  Bneinesa; 
isence  it  is  tavirlit  m  Alt  <>»«  VOJHlHERClAIi  COI^IifiaEtf* 


»♦ 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  used  in  all  the  principal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the  United 
States,  and  pronounced  bv  AeeountanU,  Tfoehera,  OffleidU  and  dtrretpondent^ 
the  Best  Pens  jnanuffac tared. 

Sample  Cards,  containing  all  the  fourteen  lumbers,  price  85  cents.  A  Ln- 
BEAL  Discount  to  thx  Tbadx. 


IsTE^W  BOOIKIS. 

A  IHAIV VAIi  OF  INOBGAIf  IC  GHEAIISTR Y.  Arranged  to  faoilitate 
the  Eboperimental  J>«m<m4traUon  of  the  facts  of  the  science,  in  cloth,  l2nio. 
A46  pages. 

KOBINSON'S  DIFFEBISNTIAIi  AlfD  I1VT£GR AL  CAI.G17£i179. 

For  High  Schools  and  Colleges.    In  sheep,  8vo.,  473  pages. 

KIDMiE'N  NEW  niANITAIi  OF  THE  JBIiBHIENTS  OF  ASTBOlf- 
OniT  •    Brought  down  to  the  year  1868. 

COIiTOIf' S  COinniON  SCHOOI^  GEOGUAPHIT.  illustrated  by  nn- 
merous  EngraTings,  and  twenty -two  Maps.    Quarto. 

PABADISE  liOST.    A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

VOWlfSGND*S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THB 
UNITED  STATES.  A  Chart,  of  02  pages,  on  one  roller:  «  plain  and 
comprehensive  Exposition  of  the  Constitution.  Every  School  should  be  pro^ 
yided  with  a  copy. 

We  also  iuTlte  attention  to  the  following: 


Gray'g  Botanical  Series. 
Faiqielle'fl  French  Series. 
WtedhiryHi  German  Series. 
PregresslTe  Spanish  Readenb 


Hltchcoek's  ScIentUie  Series 
WmsMi's  Histories. 
Bryant  A  Stratton's  Book-kecptagt 
Sehoot  Becords,  Etc.,  Bte. 


♦♦ 


Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  Invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and 

to  send  for  oar  2>MortpM««  OaUOog^  and  Oireular, 

Address, 

M.  R.  BARNARD, 

General  Agent /or  Jndiama. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS! 

Published  by  E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO, 

137  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


HltebeTs  Hew  Scko«l  (SMgriphtes. 

IImniBLL'8  FOUR  lamoin  in  asooKAnrr.    For 

young  children.  An  introduction  to  the 
Author's  Primary  Oeographj.  With  Maps 
and  Engravings. 
MRcmix's  New  PBiHAJnr  GBoaaAnrr.  Illus- 
trated by  Twenty  Colored  Maps  and  One 
Hundred  EngraTings.  Designed  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  New  Intermediate  Geog- 
raphy. 

MiTCHlUX'S  N»W  ImSUMBDIATS  G«00«A1«».— 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  Illus- 
trated by  S8  Copper- Plate  Haps  and  numer- 
ous Kngravings. 

KlTOHKLL^S  NkW   ScBOOL  GEOOaAPHT  *  A«.AB. 

A  System  of  Modem  Geogrsphy— Physical, 
Political,  and  Descriptive;  accompanied  by 
a  new  Atlas  of  Forty-four  Copper-Plate 
Maps,  and  Illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  En- 
gravings. 
][ROVBix*s  NkW  Prtsioal  GaooRAFBT.  With 
Thirteen  Copper-Plate  Maps,  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Engravings.  By  John  Brock- 
lesby,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Trinity  College 


llmn,«LL'.  K.W  Oonnr.  MAP..    A  S«ie.  of  g-;:',  !-»»•;  Sj*"""; 


T  Maps,  handsomely  colored  and  mounted, 
in  size  24x28  inches,  except  the  Map  of  the 
United  SUtes.  which  is  28x48  inches.  They 
clearly  and  fully  represent,  at  a  glance,  the 
Political  Boundaries,  MounUin-Systems. 
River-Courses,  Plateaus,  Plains,  and  Des- 
erts of  the  Earth. 
HRanLi.'a  Viw  Amcikht  GsoosArwr.  An  en- 
tirely new  work,  elegantly  Illustrated. 

mtehflPs  Sfhool  GrograpliiM* 

ouD  saaiaa,  Kavxsin  to  dati. 

MnoHKLL's  Pkimaey  Gboobafbt. 
IfiTCKKLL's  School-  Gboobapht  ajid  Atlab. 
Mrcubll's  Amcibnt  Gboobapht  AMD  Atlas. 

G»6diieh'8  School  Hlstorios. 

IIXnSTBATBO  BT  KUMBBOCni  Ura&AVBIOB. 
CJoODBICH'B  AmRBIOAM  CUlLD'tt  PlCTOEIAL  HlB- 

TOBT  oi  tb«  United  States. 

GOOPBICH'S  PiOTOBIAL  HtSTOBT  or  THB  UiriTBO 

8rATRS.  A  Pictorial  History  of  the  United 
State's,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of 
America.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of 
•*  Peter  Parley*8  Tales." 

GOODBICH'B  PlCTfiRlAL  HllTORT  09  EM«tiAHl». 
G00DaiCH*8  FlCTOKIAL  HiBTOBY  or  RoMB. 

GoonBiCH'B  PicrroKiAL  Hihtobt  o»  Gbbbcb. 
Goodbich's  Pictorial  Histobt  or  Fbakcb. 
GooDRicH^a  Parley's  Comioii  School  Hisrosr 

of  the  World. 
Goodrich's  Pictobial  Natural  Hibtobt. 
Bdiobam'b  EMOLI8H  Gbammab.    For  the  usc  of 

With  copious  pars 


Bdiobam*b  Latot  GaAMXAB.  A  Grammar  of 
the  Latin  Language.  For  the  use  of  Schoela. 
With  exeroisaB  and  vocabularieB.  t^  WtOm 
Bingham,  A.  IL,  Superintendent  of  tiM 
Bingham  School. 

BofeHAM's  Cjbsab.  Csesar's  Commentaries  on 
Gallic  War.  With  critical  and  explanatozy 
notes.  A  'voeabnlaiy  and  a  new  Map  or 
Gaul. 

Corau'B  iLBMBaTt  or  LoGto.  Designed  as  m 
Manual  of  InbtmcUon.  By  Hem?  Coppee» 
LL.D.,  President  of  Lehigh  University. 

Coppbb'8  Blbhsktb  or  RHnosio. 

as  a  Manual  of  Instruction. 

Habt*8  Exolish  Gbaxmab.  a  GranunAr  of  die 
English  Language.    By  John  8.  Hart,  LLJX 

Habt*8  OoBwnvrioir  or  tbb  TJsttkd  SrATsa.— 
A  brief  Ezpoaition  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  form  crf^QaestkmB 
and  Answers. 

Howb'  Pbimabt  Lajubb*  Bbaobe.  A  choiei 
and  varied  Collection  of  Prose  and  Poetiy, 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  Toung  ChiUreo. 
By  John  W.  S.  Hows,  Professor  of  Eloc»- 
tion. 

Howb*  JumoB  Lambs' 


Hows'  Lapubb'  Book  or  Bsabbo  ass  Rboka- 

TIOH.  

Hartlnitale^  Scries  of  Spellers. 

Ths  Piohabt  SPBLUn.  For  Toung  Childrsn. 
Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Author's 
Common  School  Speller,  ^y  Joseph  C.  Mar- 
tindale.  Principal  of  the  Madison  Grammar 
School,  Philadelphia. 

Thb  Coumok  School  SrsLLis.  Second  book  of 
the  series.  Designed  as  an  Introdnctioo  is 
the  author's  Complete  Speller.  By  Joseph 
G.  Martindale,  Principal  of  Madison  Gram* 
mar  School,  Philadelphia. 

Tbb  Oounnm  SmLLia.  For  Schools  sod 
Academies.  Arranged  to  ftciUtate  the  stn^y 
of  the  Orihography  and  PronunciatioD  of  tlM 
English  Language.  E^  Joseph  C  Martin* 
dale.  Principal  of  the  Madiaon  Grammsv 
School,  Philadelphia. 

Smith's  Ebolish  GRAMVAa.  English  Gram- 
mar on  the  Productive  System.  "By  RosweU 
C.  Smith. 

Sobolab'b  Compahiov.  Containing  Ezerdsss 
in  Orth^raphy,  Derivation  and  Claasiflea- 
tion  of  English  Words.  New  Edition.  Bj 
Ruftis  W.  Bailey. 

Stockbabdt's  Chbmibtbt.  The  Principles  of 
Chemistry,  illustrated  bv  simple  experi- 
ments. By  Dr.  Julius  Adolph  Stockhardt, 
Professor  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  AgricBl- 
ture  at  Tharand.  Translated  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
Pierce,  of  Harvard  College. 

Tbhmby's  Gbolooy.  Geology  for  Teachers, 
Classes,  and  Private  Students,  ^y  Sanbora 
Tenney,  A.  M.,  Profesaor  of  Natural  Hisuur 
in  Vassal  Female  College.  Illustrated  with 
Two  Hundred  EngraTings. 


Schools  and  Academies.      ^- 

ing  exercises.    By  Wm.  Bingham,  A.  M. 

Teacfura  and  BoardM  of  JSductOUm  ar€  respec^bf  invUed  to  address  <Atf.fti»- 
Uthern,  far  further  in/onncUian  regardino  these  Booke,  aU  qT  whi6h  oreemineHaif 
euUable  for  the  /Hehool-Moom,  *■*>* 


WIIMft'S  EXCELSIOR   LIQUID    SLATING, 

MiirfA<nras»  oklt  it  j.  datis  wilobi, 

03  DEARBOBK  STREET,  (Boom  19,)  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Hu  been  teeted  for  yeMt,  and  prononneed  by  Bclentlflc  men  to  be  the  aeii  donMe  ead 
IndettnBUble  ■teterie]  for  Mackboerd  iorfiwe  yet  disooyered. 
1.   Iti  color  ts  AeaA  klmdCy  and  wtll  ne^er  cbcnge. 
t.    It  will  nerer  blister  or  acale  off. 

3.  Ita  snrface  la  perfectly  smooth,  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  as  Mai  alato. 

4.  It  win  never  beoome  ^ased  ao  as  to  relkiae  the  tftarte  penefl,  chalk  or  crayon. 

fi.    It  abaorba  all  the  rays  of  light;  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  fVom  any  angle  In  the 
echool  room* 
-#.  Jiarks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  It  with  perfect  ease. 
9.    It  Is  perfsctly  fanpervloss  to  water. 

8.  It  la  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years*  constant  nse  without  repair. 

9.  It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boarda  and  walla  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  SIsitIng  la  pat  up  in  pint,  qiart  and  gaUon  cans,  and  aent  safcly  bgr  •zpresa  to  all 
parte  of  the  oonntry  with  fall  Instmctlona  for  Its  nse.  Price  per  pint,  $1.80;  per  quart, 
tl.7S;  half  gallon,  $5J5;  gallon,  $10.00. 

▲  liberal  diacovnt  on  all  ordeia  exeeeding  one  g^ea. 

1  have  aeveral  men  eenatantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  all  timet 
prepared  to  make  contracta  for  Ita  appIiMtion  in  sdiopl  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  Vorth* 
west.  All  work  personally  superintended  and  warranted  to  give  aatiaCMtion,  and,  on 
ammd  walls,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without  repair. 

ma  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  interruption  to  usual  school  eierdse, 
and  be  ready  ibr  use  in  a  few  hours. 

Price  of  Slating  surface,  8  centa  per  square  foot. 

Kmio  llnet  and  Unea  for  school  programmea  put  on  In  a  neat  and  durable  manner. 

Also  manulkctare  School  Blackboarda,  Portable  Blaekbearda,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Leo« 
tnrers,  FanUHes,  etc.  Map  and  Chart  Supporta,  Blackboard  Bubbers,  Slated  Leaves,  etc. 
Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  dlflTerent  colors,  Circulars  and  Price  List  sent  free  on  application. 

BEFXREHOESl 

CnoAUO,  June  10, 18IS. 
Wilder's  Liquid  Slating  haa  been  in  nse  In  the  school  rooms  of  our  city  for  several 
montha  paat     It  gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  confcidered,  by  those  who  use  the 
boarda  covered  with  It,  superior  to  any  Slating  heretofore  introduced.    Mr.  WiUer  haa 
done  all  the  work  himself,  and  hia  work  la  thoroughly  and  neatly  executed. 

#.  L.  PICKABD,  Sup't  Public  Sohoola. 

Cnoano,  June  U,  1M& 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Idueation  I  have  employed  Mr.  J.  Davia  Wilder  to  put  en  to  the 
walla  in  our  Public  School  Bulldlnga,abottt  BO,MO  square  foot  of  his  Bxcelalor  liiqpld  Slat- 
ing.   Teasers  ^eak  highly  of  it,  and  I  conaider  It  superior  to  any  Btoekboard  sUitli«  we 
have  heretofore  used.  JAMBS  WABD, 

Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Sdioola  of  the  city  of  ChiongeL 


'VfnmwAnn,  Wn.,  June  9,  2808. 
J.  D.  WILDBS,  Esq., 

DBian  Sin— Your  Slating  gives  entire  aatlsfoetlon.  It  weare  well,  and  the  chalk  maita 
are  very  readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  eoaspound 
with  which  I  am  aoqnainted  for  blackboard  purposes.  Please  send  me  one  of  your  Portable 
Blackboarda }  else,  n  by  64  inches. 

Yours  very  truly, 

OUTER  ABET,  Prin.  SUte  Hormal  School,  Whllewater,  Wis. 

J.  WlLKllWOir,  City  Supt.  and  Principal  High  School,  Jaokaonvllle.  til. 

HSEBT  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  High  S<moo],  Princeton,  IlL 

J.  V.  9.  8TAKDI8H,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  OaltftbUrg,  lit. 

A.  G.  IjANE,  principal  Franklin  School,  Chicago. 

WW.  M.  BAKER,  Industrial  University,  Champagne,  III. 

Z.  OROVBR,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

S.  H.  WHTTB,  Principal  Brown  School,  Chicago. 

O.  8.  AUIEB,  Principal  High  Sohool.  Kenoaha,  Wis. 

E.  A.  QASTMAiy,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Decatur,  HI. 

T.  J.  BUBMLL,  Principal  High  School,  Urbana,  111. 

JOHN  H.  WIIiK)»,  Professor  Mathematlca,  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  Hi. 

J.  B.  HOBKKTS,  Supt.  Public  Schools  and  Principal  High  School,  Galesbnig,  IJI. 
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^GOMOMYI  SIMPLICITY  1 1  COMPLETENESS  I  It 

UNIVERSAL    RECORDS. 

ThA  ayttem  of  Unlvenal  Rocords  is  speciallf  deslgood  for  the  use  of  those  who 
preftr  tomroM  the  expense  And  inoonTenienee  of  more  than  one  reeord,  and  yet 
detlre  to  preaerre  a 

of  each  pnpil,  embracing  residence  of  Parents,  Class,  Age,  Enrollmeat,  Pnaetn- 
allty.  Attendance,  Deportment,  Becitation,  Examination  and  Rank,  in  oonnce- 
tloB  with  a 

Single  Entry  of  the  Name. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 
and  are  nnsnrpassed  in  respect  to 

Economy,  Simplioity  and  Completeness* 


■«■«- 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

/Vvirt  SJ)  WABD  A.  SSfJSLDOir,  A.  If.,  Principat  Otweffo  Jtofmal  J>a§iU^  StkoM, 
and  Superintendent  Pvhlie  SchooUy  Oexcego^  IT,  T, 

Oswxoo,  Jane  7,  IML 
H.  8.  McBAE,  ESQ., 

DC  AR  Sir  .—Please  accept  my  thanks  finr  the  copy  of  **  UniTtnal 
Beeord  "  sent.  The  arrangement  seems  simple,  concise  and  complete.  I  regaid 
It  a  yery  oonvenient  form  of  record,  and  I  should  think  the  book  would  be  uicftil 
to  every  teacher.  Yours  respectfully, 

B.  A.  SHBIiDOK. 

FrcfH  JtKY.  OTRUSiniTTy  /).  X>.,  Prut.  State  VhiverHif,  Slo&miHffitm,  ML 

Bloomimgtom.  July  to,  isn. 
Prop.  H.  8.  McRAE, 


have  no 

attention 

none  more  convenient  or  Iwtter  adapted  fbr  their  use»  ^ 

CTRtrS  NtJTT. 


UmteMal  Records  ft»r  Pupils,  24  pages,  style  1* $  SS 

Universal  Becorde  for  Pupils,  34  pages,  style  S 10 

Universal  Records  fbr  Teachers,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  €0 

Universal  Beoords  for  Teachera,  199  pages,  Xblio,  heavy  sides S  8B 

Universal  Beeords  for  Professors,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides 1  OS 

Unlvenal  Beoords  for  Professors,  193  pages,  folio,  heavy  sldee 0  80 

Universal  Beoords  for  Buperintendents.  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  30 

Uniteisal  Beeords  fbr  Superintendents,  288  pares,  cap,  cloth  sides 3  35 

Universal  Beeords  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 1  70 

Universal  Beeords  for  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  doth  sides 9  SO 

Blaak  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  h undred 30 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 8  00 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred 00 

Blank  Beports  to  Parents,  per  thousand S  80 

BlankBeportstoSuperintendents,  per  hundred 9  30 

*  Has  spaces  Ibr  PuootualUy,  Attendance,  Deportment  and  Beoltalion. 
No.  3  has  spaces  for  Punctaality,  Attendante,  Deportment,  and  five 
Beeltatloos. 
Axiyof  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 


Address,  HAStlLTOM  S*  flleSJJBf 

Or  Ben  Franklin  Book  and  Printing  Oompanji  bdiaaapolio. 

18-1 -tf 


PIERCE'a  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE, 

OR    LIQUID    SLAXINra-, 

For  Blaokboarcb,  on  Board,  Plaster,  or  any  Hard  SUbi|Bi^4,f 

10*  SBBTB  ORDERS  TO 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

IndlanapolUi*  India] 


1      Gonatrir  or  Eiir«jp«  ffnrMiskoA 

kt  tMe  iTsiJAi«  PRICE,  hj       BOWBir,  ITUVABT  &  00., 

Indlamapollii.  btdlaaa. 


I       I  «*^i^H»^»— — ^^» 


ffUSACHEBS,  ATTENTION  !-"Thb  Etjbkka/»  a  new  series  of  T^achen' 
I.  Tokens  of  Approbation,  consisting  of  Tokens  for  Lessons,  Good  Bebnv- 
for,  and  Panctuaiity.  Also,  Certificates  for  15  and  60  Tokens  eacb.  The 
whole  series  attraetive,  and  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  Price  Si.60.  Send  and  g^ 
a  box.  We  will  pro-pay  postage.  Also,  a  ftill  line  of  "  Rbwabd  Gabds.*' 
constantly  In  stock,  ranging  in  price  from  5  cts.  per  package  to  25  cts.,  Ac. 

BOWEN,  STEWART  dc  QO. 
}A-9Li  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


COLE,    NELSON   &   CO., 

M ANCPACTUBSRS  OP 

Teachers'  I>eaks,  Settees*  £tc* 

We  haye  Jast  completed  our  new  and  extensive  flactory  on  the  Ohio  River,  an4 
have  ample  facilities,  aided  by  the  best  machinery,  for  doing  good  work.  Our 
shipping  facilities  are  unequnlled.  We  keep  on  hand  a  ftill  line  of  our  best 
patent  school  furniture,  and  fill  all  orders  promptly.  Library  ftiralture  made  'to 
order. 

lire  ffUAraatee  aatUfacUoii.    All  our  work  irarranted  off 

beat  material  aad  irorluuaaalftlp* 

19^  Send  for  catalogue. 

FAOTOKYt  BALBSBOOlfi 

1010  and  1031  H.  Front  8t.  JTo.  172  Saoe  Sirtet^ 

ciKonrsr  juTit  ohio. 


JUST   PUBLISHED. 

HARVEY^  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


HARVEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  is  a  simple,  thorough,  and  complete 
ireatlBO  on  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  embracing  a  clear  and 
Ml  erpt&natlon  of  the  natnral  and  philosophical  analysis  of  6«nlenc«k 

I>I8¥INOUISHIKG  FEATURES. 

t.   Hie  BMtliodical  arrangement  and  logical  deyelopment  of  the  sul^ecfs  dls- 
cussed, 
t.   TIM  lNwvi(y«  cleaness,  and  uniformity  ot  the  roles  and  dofinitioiis. 
8.   The  simple  yet  complete  system  of  Analysis. 
4.  The  greet  rartety  of  earefnlly  prepared  Mobbm  for  FMuing  utd  Analysis. 

Sk  The  abnadanee  of  appropriate  exercises  and  iUnstrations,  systematicelly 
arranged,  and  numbered  for  convenient  reference. 

6.  The  definite  statement  or  elear  indication  of  opinion  upon  those  poiiitB 
which  annoy  and  perplex  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

T  The  practical  character  and  systematic  classification  of  the  instmctioa 
and  exercises  in  False  Syntax. 

8.  The  lucid  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  Punctuation  and  Prosody. 

9.  The  superior  mechanical  execution  of  the  work. 

U  ii  believed  that  this  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  «• 
deavor.  (o  teach  their  pupils  by  a  natural  method  to  write  and  speak  the 
JEfeglM'  language  correctly. 

Harvey's  Grammar  will  be  found  to  possess  many  exoellenciee  not  em- 
braced In  any  other  w«rk.  It  Is  a  praottoal  treatise  by  a  pracMeai  teacher, 
•ad  is  designed  fi>r  praeMcal  use. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  contemplating  a  change  of  Grammars,  not  in 
satiafhctory  use  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  will  do  well  to  examiae 
this  work  before  adopting  a  text-book. 


Harvey's  English  Grammar  is  a  ISmo.  volume  of  264  pp.,  bound  in  mas- 
lln,  with  morocco  back.  StnffU  tpeedmen  copU%  will  be  ftyrwaideil  to  Teeehsfs 
and  School-ofllcers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  tf 
cents.   Wholesale  price,  $9.00  per  dosen.   Address  the  Pablisheis, 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO. 


i : 


BAY'S  KATUEMATWAL  &ERIB& 


^^m 


RAY'S 


HOHITIT  mi  TIIEOIOIITIY 

WITH 

MATHEMATICAL  TABLES. 


siBTnauisHiia  ohasaotbustios. 

!•  SimirtMlomtkMI  of  t^  elemente  of  Uie  science*  The  Ge- 
emetiical  axioms  and  postulates  are  stated  In  foar  general  proposi- 
tions; the  leading  definitions  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction; 
andtfee  THfooomelrieal  Itinctlons  arf  defined  and  treated  as 


fi.  MethotH <ml  Arranffement  of  subject.  The  prop* 

ertles  of  each  flgnre  are  given  under  one  head*  and  are  not  scattered 
through  serend  chapters  or  books. 


.S«  Thttf OUffhaeaa.  7He  work  includes  aU  the  priaolptei 
usually  given  in  text-books  on  these  subjects,  and  presents  many  ad- 
ditions} principles  not  found  In  similar  text-books  in  common  use. 

4«  EXOrctoCiaf  ""^lu^^ons  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by 
tlM  pupU»-^ve  him  the  same  pracUeal  drill  in  Geometry  and  Trig- 
onometry that  he  baa  bad  in  the  stady  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

fh^  exercises  la  Solid  C^eometzy  and  Trigonometry  include  all 
that  is  usually  taught  In  works  on  MensuratlOB. 

B.  Moohanloal  Execution. .  The  book  is  beautifhiiy 

printed  on  excellent  paper;  bound  in  fhll  sheep,  with  marbled 
edges,  forming  an  attractive  octavo  volume  of  420  pages.  Ko  finer 
specimen  of  typography  has  yet  been  presented  in  a  text-book. 


Single  specimen  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  prepaid, 
for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  for  $1.10  Wholesale 
price,  $90M  per  dosen. 

Address  the  publishers, 

WIMbOil^JHJItKLf  li  C]P»u 


HSTESTTIMETOTREUSTERII  CITIES! 
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Cttr»  iD'l  »leepln«  colches.  and  quick  time,  U  tb»  be«t-  Eonte  to 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON, 

PHILADELPHIA,  WASHINGTON  CITY, 

Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  CleT^coui, 

A»0  OTHER  EASTERN  CITIES. 

ARB  BtTS  OS  NIGHT  TBAIKB  FBOM 

INDIANAPOLIS    TO    PITTSBUEO, 

381  mile"  wl«h«Mt  cbawie- 


TICKETS  GOOD  VIA  PKjrA  OB  DATTOK. 


t  THBOnen  tickets  >pd  hrther  inftnumtlon  «*  • 
menu  ^,T™"  .  "nd  Inqui™  «  Union  Drpot,  IndUmtpolU.  ^d  »tl .        . 
Tlokat  OIBcM  In  tbB  Wt»%. 


TO  TEj^CHERS! 


'■•♦■ 


WANTBH— A  TeAoher  Itt  ererj  Comity  In  Indiana  to  ft«t  as  Agent  fbr 
Dm.  HABT'S  New  Bpok« 

"IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM," 

At  lh«  T«aehen*  institntes  daring  tb«  oomlng  Fall  and  WtnWr.     Addre»i. 
cneloting  II  .n  for  sample  copy, 

ELDREDGE  A  BROTHER, 

PibUilwn  ut  B««kMU«ni 

17  and  M  80VTH  tOTH  8TBBBT,  PHUADBLPHIA.  PA. 


Do  You  Wish  to  Learn  to  Write  at  Home? 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  TEACHKR  OF 


It  is  an  eight-page  monthly  paper,  cuch  number  of  which  coDtaias 
maDy  easy  lessons  ou 

Writing,  Flourishing,  and  Drawing, 

nnd  from  30  to  50  different  engrayings  of  letters,  animals,  ic,  witi 
full  and  complete  explanations. 

It  is  taken  and  recommended  by  the  best  penmen  in  the  country. 

OJSIjY  one  DOI.I.AB  PER  TEAB, 

If  you  subscribe  before  January  1st,  1869.  After  that  date  the 
price  will  be  (1.25  for  each  aiogle  sabacriber,  or  S5.00  for  a  club  of 
Gve  lubscribers  sent  at  one  time.  Subscribers  for  1869  who  aend 
their  dollar  before  Jan.  1st,  will  begin  to  receive  the  numbera  of  this 
year  iVom  the  time  the  money  is  received. 

The  sooner  you  send  the  money  the  more  numbers  you  will  get. 
We  will  etill  send  the  three  back  numbers  of  1867  to  subeoribera  for 
1868,  free.. 

New  subscribers  who  will  send  us  (2.00  soon,  will  receive  all  the' 
numbers  from  Oct.  1S67  to  Jan.  Ist,  1870 — or  tweuty-seTea  nnmbeis 
for  t2.00.  Don't  wait  too  long,  for  these  back  nunibera  are  growing 
less  every  day. 

You  will  find  beautiful  and  useful  Premiums  offered  to  those  who 
raise  clubt. 

Address*,  L.  S.  THOMPSON, 

Teacher  of  Peomanahip,  Sandusky,  Obio. 


"The  Pen-Holder's  Assistant" 

Is  a  simple  and  yet  very  effective  contrivaiue  for  keeping  the  fingera 
in  their  proper  pi  ace  and  the  top  of  tlie  pen-holder  pointing  in  the 
rtfkt  direction.  It  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  with  the  necessary  direc- 
tions for  use,  for  25  cenU. 

Address,  L.  S.  THOMPSON, 

Teacher  of  Penmanship,   Sandusky, Ohio 
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M  The    Little    pHiEF : 

'  A   Day-School  Monthly,  of  sixteen  doubU'ColumnpageSf  printed 

,i\  on  fine  book  papery  and  beautifully  illuatraied. 

II 


The  Little  Chikf  aimH  to  be  a  plefttfiint  and  entertaiuing  companion  and 
counselor  of  the  young,  and  labors  to  Instil  into  thsir  minds  a  love  for  the 
rbings  that  are  true,  honest,  Just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  To  this 
end  it  contains 

POEMS,  STORIES,  AND  LETTERS; 

DIALOGUES,  DSGLAMATIOKS,  AND  SONGS: 

OHARADES,  ENIGMAS,  PUZZLES,  AND  PROBLEMS. 

It  numbers  among  its  contrlbntors  many  of  the  best  writers  for  children  iu 
the  United  States. 
Terms  :  One  CofVy  one  year^  SneHty-ftM  Centt. 
To  agents  who  procure  subscribers,  we  offer  the  following  liberal  i>rem»ioiM  : 

1.  For  live  subscribers,  the  Little  Cuiej'  for  one  year. 

2.  For  eight  subscribers,  **  Reading  Fairy  Stories,"  '*  Tanglewood  Tales,"  or  a 

year's  subHcription  to  either  the  "Indiana  School  Junrualf"  "Ohio 
Educational  Monthly,"  "Illinois  Teacher,"  ur  "Michigan  Teacher." 
Price,  $1.50. 

.'1.   For  ten  subscribers,  a  "  Craig  Microscope."    Price,  $2.75. 

1.   For    twelve   subscribers    "CrandalPs    Building    Blocks,"— finest  quality. 
Price,  $3. 

5.   For  twenty  subscribers,  the  "American  Journal  of  Education,"  or  "Atlantic 
Monthly."     Price,  $4. 

i>.   For  forty  subscribers,  a  copy  of  either  Webster's  or  Wohuesteh's  Una- 

BKIDOED  DiGTIOKAftT.       Pric«,  $12. 

For  larger  premiums  and  a  full  description  of  all,  see  November  number  of 
"The  Little  Chief."  Where  Teachers  and  other  friends  prefer  it  wo  will  send 
the  Chief  mtkont  premiums,  at  Sixty  Cents  for  each  subscriber. 

We  have  no  traveling  agents,  but  want  an  energetic  local  agent  in  every 
school  district  in  the  country. 
For  a  specimen  copy,  containing  full  information,  send  ten  cents. 

Address,  A.  C.  8HOBTBIDGE, 

PublUJur  nf  The  Little  Chi^, 

Indian  A  poLis,  Indiana. 


^  OPINIONS   OF   THE   PRESS. 

The  last  number  of  the  "Little  Chief"  comes  to  us  bright  and  charming  as 
a  spring  lark.  It  will  gladden  the  littK*  folks  like  the  (•iuging  of  birds  and  the 
opening  of  flowers—an  admirable  juvenile  monthly,  with  its  delightful  pictures 
and  clear  print.  All  the  children  ought  to  have  it ;  it  aNo  freshens  older  hearts 
to  look  over  its  pages. — Laporte  Uuion. 

Hail  to  the  Chief,  (the  Little  Chief),  that  in  triumph  advances  fiom  better 
to  better.  This  is  decidedly  a  most  capital  magasine,  containing  stories,  poetry, 
dialogues,  puxzles,  pictures  on  every  page,  and  all  gotten  up  in  excellent  style. 
Price  ouly  75  cents  a  year. — Bucyru*  (0.)  Jour»Hl. 

We  have  been  gratified  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  Little  Chief,  pub- 
lished at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  It  is  replete  with  entertaining  and  instructive 
matter  for  the  littlo  ones,  it  should  be  warmly  welcomed  in  its  monthly 
visits  to  the  school-room  and  home  circle. — The  Melhodieli  N.  Y. 
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•  OM.B.THINC   NEW   AND   VALUABUS. 

■  ■    »»      «^   ■   «         '  ■..■■■>■■■     y    ■  ..  »         ■  I'      *      '  .       '■  *| 

ANALYSIS    OF    TXIE 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Bu  CALVm  TOWN8ESD. 


A  CHART  of  5t  Mget,  IftxID  inrhri  mcb ;  prloted  In  UrM.  clear jb-pe^  m*  ■•  to 
br  euitjr  n»Nd  at  a  Hucaaee  or  HMmt§fi»*t  roaa  tKe  rye.  It  te  iHohmm  on  a  sinsrto 
rolWr.  M  ai  to  Iw  •utpendvd  on  the  wall  ol  a  b4*hooi-roon.  tn  the  um  of  T^acbcv 
and  Pupil. 

Tbp  ontiro  Matter  of  tho  Constltatlon  U  arranged  in  Tablet :  oacb  table  contain- 
ing an  exbauvilve  collection  of  tiich  oli'mentt  h«  proporly  belong  to  it.  and  iog- 
fi^tod  by  it*  title.  This  ANALYSIS  may  be  used  eltber  In  connection  witbor 
withont  the  Text-hooli. 

A  copy  of  thin  CHART  can  be  nsfd  wifh  gr^at  Interest  and  profit  by  pvef¥ 
TEACHERS*  IXATirUTE.  and  In  erery  CLAS^i.ROUM  where«hlldrenoT«>rA 
Tears  old  are  taught ;  an<l  if  woulil  be  inTaluable  us  a  work  of  reHtrence  fn  every 
I^yceum,  Law,  Govemmmt  and  Editor's  Ottce.    Price  f609. 


ANALYSIS  OF  CIVIL  OOYERNMENT. 

DESIGNED  TO  ACCOMPANY  THE 

"ANALYSIS  OP  TUB  CONSTITUTIO!^.- 


In  titti  work  the  Kublect  of  CItII  Government  is  pres«nted  AntUytlcnVy,  and  it 
th«  llrrt  work  pub]isbe<l  pretending  to  gi?e  a  topical  and  tabular  arrangement  of 


cc>nflitent  that  fhe  Teaohrr  and  Edncater  will  And  In  ibis  work  a  Uri 
>t'  fucts.  and  more  useful  Information,  and  hO  pre»ent«<l,  as  to  bebev 
adapted  for  a  popular  elasn-bookf  than  any  other  work  yet  presenMd  to  sbe  pnblto 


Finsr  LESSONS   IN   GEOMETRY. 

OBJECmVELY  PRESENTED,  and  designed  for  the  rseof  Primary  Oasstf  In 
Gniramur  SchooU.  Academies.  Ac.   In  Cloth.  19roo,  16<>  pages.    Price II. 

This  little  book  is  constmcfed  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  large  classes,  and    ' 
with  reference  to  being  used  also  by  teachers  who  have  themselves  no  knowledge 
of  Giometrr. 

It  is  held  that  this  science  should  be  taught  in  all  Primary  and  Grammar 
-8ch«iols.  for  the  s  ime  reiwons  that  ap\  I  y  to  all  other  branches. 

The  elements  of  G'-ometry  .tre  much  easier  to  learn,  and  are  of  more  raluf 
when  learned,  than  advaneted  \rlthraetlc;  and.  if  a  boy  is  to  leave  school  wiUi 
merelv  a  Gniuimar-schnol  educatiim.  he  would  be  better  preparad  for  the  active 
-duties' of  liie  with  a  littU  Arithmetic,  and  «om«  Geometry,  than  with  mor€  Arlth« 
naetlc.  and  no  Ge<imetry 

lip|r»Cooii  s  » ill  Im*  sent  by  mtiU  for  e^amimoHott  on  receipt  of  ssesnly /•#  c<s, 
A  Uberal  disconnt  made  on  /trtt  (mpply  lor  tfi/rc»d«cf<oa. 

Hl^Correspondence  and  onleis  u  ill  receive  prompt  attention. 

PubliBbexl  by 

ITI80V,  FSIVHBY.  BLAXEMAI  ft  (K>.,  • 


*•  ft' 


$tb»t4m^tiit\M^4^ 


ECOK'OMYI  SIMPLICITY  It  COMPLETEMESSl.M 

The  If ttem  of  Universal  Reconlt  is  specially  deslgoed  for  the  use  of'^tewe  whe 

Sreli-r  to  avoid,  the  expense  a&d  inoonvenience  of  more  than  ooc  reoord,  anil  yH 
etiretoprvservea 

of  rach  pupil,  embracing  residence  of  Parents.  Class,  Age,  RnroUmeat.  Pii» 
l^>^Aitondanoe,  Depvrtmeut,  Uecitation,  Kxamination  and  Rank.  Lbooai 

J    .  ;'/.<^^^  Sntry  of  the  ^axne.,.  . 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 
and  are  unsurpassed  in  respeet  to 

.  .Eobsamy.  Simjillplty  aott  ComptstqnsM. 


^* 


■■COMWIMIMTIOIiS. 

OSWEflO,  June  7,  SMI. 
Jt.  B.  M^AK,-fiB#.,      .      t      ..     . 

L)K  AK  Sir  i^PIease  accept  my  thatiks  for  the  copy  of  **  Univenii 
,Mord ''-seat.    The  arrangement  s«*ems  simple,  i^oncise  and  complete.    I  regaH 
*-.  T^rf  coi^i-nient  ni/nrof  r«co#d,and  LshoiUH  tlvii*  thei  bo0k  w^ld  konfenu 
«.  el4rf4Wih#r.        ^  '     -  TloursVeeptetftOl^.  ^    ^      '^„,\^^ 

K.  A.  SHELDOK. 

ItLOOMiNaTOK,  Jsdy  »,  HA 

Paer.  II.  8.  MCI<A<        '      ^^    '  ^     ^      1      '  .        ^. 

'  iy»Air(9iR*«-^aV<ng  eitamiti^  vtlur  <^iv«r«il  ScMtol  Reeord.  I 

have  no -hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  Itest  tnat  I  have  seen.    I  would  call  Ihe 

artentlon  of  Teachcrf^  to  thiit  «xcelli*nt  work,  fueling  satisfied  that^hey  caa  Aa4 

none  i*>iA  eanTenlont  or  betttf  idapt^d  Jfiv  thedr  use.  .-  


PRICE    x^isrr. 

"(riji^rtaifiecords  for  Pupils.  Mpegwi,  style  !♦.. *..'......'.■ •...* '%  « 

Cntversnl  Itet^oriis  for  Pupils.  M  pages,  style  $. , 10 

tTBiversal  Hei^ords  for  fearhers.  48  pages,  I'olfo,  thlii %I1es  ..:.: >  M 

•    CTiiitersal  Reconl*  for TeacberM,  IMpagt^s.  folio, heavy  sides •  » 

Uaivet4ai  Records  for  Prof'e:iM>rs.  49  pages)  Ibflo;  thin  titles  ..'.... './....«.  1 0> 

Universtii  Records  for  Prolt'ssors,  IWiiugc*.  I'olio.  heavy  sides lU 

ruiverstil  Re«iord»  tor  superintendenis.  144  pagi^s,  can.  heavy  sides I  S 

IJniversHi  Bt'coni:*  for  Auperintendents.  298  pages,  cap,  doth  »ifl0B t  S 

UnlversHl  Keconls  for  Examiners.  48  page^,  foTio,  heavy  sides I  •% 

Universal  Records  tbr  Kxamiut^rs,  48  pages,  fqlio.  cloth  sides  t  K 

Blank  Certificates  of  .\«isignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  hundred * 

Blank  C-ertitlcates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 9  W 

..AMk  IUportaui%iranlK,iMir  hundred  .n n  -i...  4.^. ..■    M 

^  Blank  IfeiJorft  to  rtrfmtB.  p«r  thousand «» 

•^    ^^uk  imports  to  S4i|>ei'intendents,|>er  hundred.  « .^.. t% 

'  ^  ^  k as  spares  Yor  tPunHtmlity,  lAitetrdance.  Deportmetit  and  R«^i«atimf. 

No  t  has  spaces  for  Punctaaiity,  Attendante.  Deportment,  and  fire  sepantt* 
Eecitations, 

Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  ntail  price. 

H^  Pnr  (B  cents,  r  ^Hll  send  ffiBFAiD  Ibr  exnnTiiiatiDn  astagtet perfvm eopT 
of  la  e  Teacher's  or  Prore.*isor's  Record.  A  supply  of  the  Pupirs  Record  fbr  fln* 
iuuiHln4*.tion  bent  by  Kxpress,  on  rec«;ipt  of  oue  lialf  of  the  retail  pricea. 

Addnws,  UAHttlLTON  »•  HcBABt 

6r  Ben  I^raaklin  Book  and  Printinj^  Odmpany,  InaiBBapoIiii 


»        • 


AMimcim  (vmLTiuMV  wirrcHis. 


THE  ^AMERICAN 

•^I.  .        ...  ttxyit  BSTiiutifinfiF  AH  ikOitKot  AT  Vj 

■ 
•  -  * 

>        •  A  If  J»  ^       •       •     ..    ^ 

SILVERWABEv 

▲R£  AQENTS  FOR  THE  OOMPAKY. 

tHrAI^THAllff   WATCHBA  are  Iwtter  for  STHOOti  TEACHBBS 

and  others,  than  aiiy  other  Watch  In  use,  durable,  rellahle,  acourate,  an^  at 
FRf:M|<;1VT  I.OW  1*11  ICI*'!**  costing  no  move  than  the  next  to  worthl«tt 
ImpnrUd  lfttr<^A4*«,Mil4i- throughout  the  r4mntrj.  We  have  the  largetttrarlety  of 
•iXVCB  AND  GOI.O  WATGH£ft  to  be  found  lathe  SUte.     « 

Ladles  Fine Gotd  HntiTing  Watches .fSO 00  to   6006. 

Ladies  KInp  Silver  Hunting  Wat4hes 1000  to   fOQO. 

8llTer  Hunting  American  watches 1S00  to   4500. 

Gold  Iluating  American  Watches 75.00  to  116.00. 

Ladle*'  and  Centa'  Fine  Cold  Chatna,  Pine 
)ewetry»^ -Solid  Silverware,  and  Silver-Plated 
Ware. 

* 

OlDBSS  BT  HAIL  OS  EZPBE88  PBOMFTLT  ATTEIOEi^  TO. 

...  CAU.  4ND  KXAMIXK  OUR  STOCK. 

8lf'BAiff"WASHtIOT0Hr  8T.»      •     DISIiJrAFOIJS,  OIB. 

^M.  W.  P.  BINOHAM  *  CO. 


£C0K0:VIYI  SIMPLICITY  I!  C0MPLCTEMES8!!! 

.l:z^^-:. iTWwviTRaAX  rscoiidb:.  -  r 

The  ■TBtem  of  Unlvenal  Reeordi  is  specially  deslgoed  for  the  um  of^^tlmte  wte 
prvfrr  to  »Toit1.th«  «xp«iMe  and  laoonvenience  of  more  than  one  reoont,  asd  yet 
OMircto  prttterve  a 

of  rack  pupil,  embracing  resideno^  of  Parents,  Clasn,  Age,  Enn>lUnent,  Pvacta- 


^  lj^\^ Attendance,  l>epvrtuent,  ttecitatlon,  Kxamioailoa  and  Raok^  La  oon 

,/      •*  i^d\Af^0  Hbxtfy  of  fha  lf*tte.,i .    ' ; 

These  Records  are  arranged  od  a 
and  are  unsurpassed  in  respeet  to 

.  jEcoaamy^  8lin|it(city  and  CompftHnsst. 


r       ^  ■■COMWiMMTIOMS. 

*  t^^^'^f^  ^  SniPOK  A  it.  ^4ne^t  dbt9«0e  JVbfykiT  9V«iiW«t AiMl. 

O8WB00,  Jane  7,  IMT. 
it.  8.  ll«IIAfi,iAi#.t    "      >    '    • 

Dbak  Sin :— Please  accept  my  Uuitilis  for  thf  copy  of  **  UnlTerMl 


.  .^ordC*>sent.  The  arraoxentf  nt  st^ems  simple,  (concise  and  complete.  _I  rt^ard 
vT^if  coWi-hi«it  forvof  recoM.  and  LahoiUn  l|vw  Ui«  hopk  wpuld  Wn^fU 
L  cvilrf-£aAer.         '  •     -  Youfs  resp^cMWi^,        -       '  *--     ^ 


X.  A.  SBELDOK. 

ItLOOMiNOTOK,  July  SO,  iMt. 

Pbop.  II.  S.  MC%\lC  '      '       '  ■   .  • 

;  ty»Aft  f9i«?^tfaVlTtg  e<aintMH  vVur 'l^i««rial  SclMol  Reeord,  I 
have  BO>hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  I  he  liest  tnat  I  have  seen.  I  would  call  tbe 
alt«Dtion  of  Tea(;her»  to  thii*  t^xt^ellfnt  work,  flailing  satlsfled  ihat^liey  can  And 
none  ytt>A.  «anTieni4n^4>r  better  Adapted  "Imp  thcj^  Qse.  •  .-    ■,.    _  . 

•  »        y^    •  CTR0S  ffCTX. 


**  ♦ntv^'rtiil  itecofrts  for  Pupils.  84  pegvs.  style  1* V. . . . : .  f . . . .  t f$  a 

CniverinI  lleconlstbr  Pupils. f4  pages,  styled.. 10 

(Tnirevsal  IVi^rds  for  reai-.bers.  48  pages,  toHo,  thlil  ^lleS ' '1  00 

'    CTultertHl  HctronU  for  Teachern,  19lpaK«^B.  tollo,  heavy  sides •  50 

raiTeiial  Rpconls  for  ProfesHors.  49  pages,*  ft>No;  thin  siHes  ..'...     . . .-. .'.  .*..«.  f  00 

Univentiii  lleoonis  for  ProU'seors,  IM  imsreM,  folio,  heavy  sides SSO 

i'nivenal  Ke«ioni%  tor  >inperhitend«nts.  i44  pagt«,  cafi.  bfary  sides IS 

IJnivf  rHMl  R4-coniK  for  Aupt^rintendenis.  298  pages,  cap.  cloth  bldc« 3  S 

UnlvfrsHl  Becords  for  UxaminerM.  48  pages,  folio,  heary  sides .: 1  7& 

Universal  Bvcords  for  Kxamiuf rs,  48  psffes.  folio,  cloth  sides  S  5& 

Blank  Ceititlcatcs  of  .\«slgnment  or  of  Promotion,  pc>r  hundred 00 

Blank  C-ertiDcates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand S 10 

..  Alaik  lUmrtaUiAareBte, par  hundred  .s......  ...K  .i *.^ 90 

*  Blank  iSiwrtli  to  Ar^ts.  per  thousand :.  1 10 

V   i^iauk  Aepoi'ts  to  .Suiierintendents,  |>«r  hundred.  , S  10 

'  -■  •ifa»ftpHr€grd1'1^unrtiinMty,iA<trtf«Uhce:  Depbrtmfiit and  R«i^CMtr. ' 

No  0  has  b prices  for  Puuctaulity,  Attendaute,  Deportment,  and  Ave  separate 
Recitations. 
Any  of  the  above  sent  prepaid  on  rt'ceiptof  retail  price, 
iijp'ror  »  cenls,  r  ^rlll  iwnd  prepaid  Ibr  exantinattDn  ^IvcleapneiMn  copy 
•f  tee  Teacher's  of  Pfores»or*s  Record.    A  supply  of  the  PuplPs  Record  Ibr  first 
iaiiodttction  »ent  by  Kxpress.  on  receipt  of  one  half  of  the  netail  prices. 

Address,  llAmiL.T40N  «•  BicAAB, 

.'i  :.'    f  •  ''•••'•^ 

6r  Ben  Franklin  Book  and  Printing  Oampanji  IndiaBapoIia. 


3Nyj:;E3jEe;Xe,ix.ii  &  co.. 


^  •, 


FiiBLISHCRS,  eOOKSElLERS 


▲  KD 


STATIONERS, 


NO.  6  EAST  WAtHtNCTON  STRCBT, 


•    • 


IXPJAJSTAPOLIS,   IISTDIAN^A 


•  ♦« 


Special  terms  are  made  to  School  Teachers.    Any  book  extant 
win  be  s^nt  on  receipt  of  the  price.  J  1*3r. 

A  popular  Picture  and  a  first-class  Magazine. 

Uf'iAn.  DAUnUADAV  /t  BKCKER.  the  enrerpriAinf  piib1i»ben  of  OUR 
f«CH<>OLDAY  VreiTOK.  Phllad^lphiii.  have  Jxi^i  |ii  Hlinhoh  h  iHrfre.  original, 
fln«lv>«-x«>rnt<d  ^tec•l  pl.>W  eiigniviug.  ciit>lli(i  Ui^l^rilA&i  Git  ANT  AND 
1118  FABIII^Yf  rroiu  thi*  hand  of  the  cilebruied  Sartuin.  which  itidestine«1  to 
becaipiq  oi}«»  ul'  ihv  mo»t  popular  iilciiirt »  of  the  da  v.  Six  penons.  three  equestrian 
flgu^•^.  Rfery  memlier  of  the  fAinily  i<«  «»  fulttifiiny  ^kl•ne^«e4l  iL«  t>i«*  uhoto- 
^mptm,  Hhich  wer*-  givin  t«»  the  Mrii*t  fViiin  the  hand^  of  the  General  hlni««'If, 
navepow«rto  expnas  This  work  ha»  «*4isi  montliti  nf  ii*:iHcMl  laiior.  and  ninre 
than  ONK  TtloUfSANO  OuLLAKS  in  ciii>h.  auid  n»M'il\  m  H«  tor  M  M,  |ta  rejcular 

rire.  'rhi»  ni:igniac« nt  piirti.re  and  a  <opy  of  OI'H  ffCnilOftiOAV  VIS* 
(iMtf  one  of  the  old*  «t  han«Uoin*^t  aii«i  chiapcwt  VounrTvlkM*  Ma^aliie  in 
lhi»  ciiuntrv.  mhich  alone  is  \M>r.h  |t.S5a  \«-ar  will  U>th  uo  i»ent  toevirysub- 
■orlber  ft»r  iMi,  Oir  t « •  MK    W^ere  elul»vHre  fhrni«it.  a  »til)  arnari  r  ra<l»etiDn. 

Th«*  Vixitor  i»  a  live,  hl}(h-ton«d  monthly  tor  Uie  Young ot  1o  day  Neither  sec. 
tarlan  nor  nctionMl,  vet  ^'orning  ntutrality.  n  fndep*nd<nt  in  all  things  Itf 
aim.  the  inatrnrtion.  aumaeni-  nt  and  ele  ation  of  our  .>oung  people  every  w  here. 

P1m««  lend  10  oenfa  A  r  OKCK  n»r  saniple  nnmlmrof  the  VisUer.  and  i'itrular 
giviiig  tb«' origin  and  complete  description  of  thl^  large  nnd  elfgant  engraving, 
and  full  ii<»t  of  iTeinlunistor  clul».    A  rare  e hanee.    Agent* wanted  everywhere. 

J  VST  PCBirSllKD.    riFTU  REVISKD  AXD  IJfPJlO  r£2>  XDrtToy. 

»oiioo]L.i>A.Y    i>iA.r.ooi;x:0t 

A  liook  for  the  School,  the  Familv.  and  the  Literary  Cirrlo  f'omplled  hy  Alex- 
and«T4JUrk.  A.  M.  New  original  tlialogue'*.  Tahleaux.  &o.  The  most  entertain* 
ing  and  invtructivc  liook  of  nialogues  vet  issued  A  valnahle  addition  to  the 
Vanity,  Teachers' and  Srhoid  Library.  ISnio.  83S  pages,  rrlee.  posl-paMtfl  60. 
A  liberal  dtM'ountie  Agents. 

*r  The  novel  feature  (if  it  is.  that  it  is  all  Pfalogue,  either  in  prope  or  verse,  and 
intendefl  fbr  use  in  schiMdM  in  that  intert*sting  and  tnvortte  exereiM*.  The  mati«'r 
having  b«-en  prepare*)  b\  many  writeis  the  eontents  will,  of  cours  ,  lie  greatly 
varien  in  Rt\Ie  ns  well  us  oubje<*t  Ihii^  is  an  additional  a'tractinn.  and.  so  far  as 
we  have  examined,  nil  are  worthy  of  a  pl.-ice  in  a  work  which  can  not  fail  to  be* 
come  a  fav^ivkn.*'— /'eaiMiii^vait^f*  S^^xti  J0umttl. 

Address,  thMtybw^T  Jr' Becker*  PuMnktM, 

^.U>Sa  4Stk  Walnut  btreet,  I'bilaUnlpUa*  Fa. 


JUST   PUBLISHED. 

HARYEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


HAKVEY'SI   EKGLISII  GRAJ^HAR  it  »  •lmp(e,  Cborodffh,  and  cm 
treatise  on  the  frammatlcal  stnictnre  of  the  language,  embraciog  a  clear  aa4 
Ibll  txfhm9M99  9i  tlie  juitaml  and  phUopoph^iaal  analjreji  ot  Mnteaeee^ 

DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES. 

'  t.   InemtioeHcararrimgettent  anil  logical  keteloplntBt  ^ 


entsed. 

5.  The  broTity,  cl^arnets,  and  unifbrmity  ot  the  nile»  and  dcftnltleaak 
8.   The  simple  jret  complete  system  of  Analysis. 

4.  The  great  variety  of  carefully  prepared  Modxlb  for  Par«ihg  and  Analysis. 

6,  The  abundance  of  appropriate  exerclsps  and  Illnstrations,  systcmaflcally 
arrfuiged,  and  numbered  for  convenient  feAfrence. 

«.  The  definite  statement  or  clear  indi<  atien  of  opinion  upon  those  points 
which  annoy  and  perplex  both  pupil  and  te^oher. 

X  The  pmrticat  ebaraettr  and  fystcinatio  ctasstfloatlon  ef  the  InftmttioB 
and  exercises  in  False  Syntax. 

5.  !rhe  lucid  and  comprehensive  treatment  j»f  Punctilhtion  aftd  l*roio4f. 

V.   The  superior  mct-hanical  execution  of  the  wort. 

»  f 

It  is  l»elicvc(t  that  this  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  «•• 
dearor  to  teach  their  pupils  by  a  natural  method  to  write  and  speak  the 
Baglish  language  correctly. 

ffatvey'B  Grmnniar  will' %«  fbund  to  possess  many  excellencies;  %)«t  in« 
hraecd  in  any  other  work.  It  is  a  praetieqf  treatise  by  a  prmetioai  teacher, 
and  is  designed  lor  f^ranUeal  use.  ' 

Teachers  and  School  OAeers  contemplating  a  change  of  Graounars,  not  ia 

satisfactory  use  in  the  schools  under  theix  charge,  will  do  well  to  examlDe 
this  work  before  adopting  a  text-book.  .^ 

«-      *    •  ,       •      .         /    •       ■         ,   , 


Harvey*s  English  Grammar  is  a  ISmo.  volume  ot.  Mt  pp.,  bound  in  nras- 
Uq,  with  morocco  back.  &in^  $j>ecim€n  eopUt  wHl  be  fbrwaYde«l  to  Teachers 
aodaobool-otUcers  for  exam  iuatiou.  with  a  view  to  Introduction,  on  receiptor  tf 
etnu.    Wholesale  pric4*,  t».UO  per  dotsn.    Address  the  rublishers. 


.  .WILSON..  aiNKLE  &  CO, 


.  .RJJrS  MAmE^£,AT/CAL  -SriJ/ES:^ . 


RAY'S 


REBIITlYftlDTKIKOIOIETlY 


WITH 

i 


MATHEMATICAL  TABLES. . 


»  ♦ 


PI8TIHQUI8HIHG    0HAEA0TIBI8TI0S. 

!•  SInipUflcatiOn  or  the  elements  or  the  8cieuc<^.  TheGe- 
onietiienl  nxloius  and  postulates  are  stated  in  four  freiici'al  proposi- 
tions; the  leadiusf  detliiitiuiis  ui*e  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction; 
and  the  Trigonometrical  fuuctiaus  are  detiiifd  and  treated  as  ratios. 

H.   Methoctcal  Arranffement  of  subject.  The  prop* 

ertles  of  each  figure  are  given  iiiider  one  head,  and  are  not  scattered 

throu^li  several  chapters  or  bool^s. 

•  » 

3.  Thoroughness*  The  work  incUid^^all  t1ie'prineiple» 
usually  privet!  in  tvxt-bookis  on  tliese  subjects,  and  presents  many  ad- 
ditional principles  noi  lound  in  similar  text-boolis  in  common  use. 

4«.  CxerciseSy^^l^i^ions  and  di^monstrations  to  be  /uade  by 
the  pupil.-^jflvc  lilm  ifie  same  practical  drill  in  Geometry  anil  Trig-  * 
onometry  tliat  he  has  had  iu  the  study  of  Aritlimetic  and  Algebra. 
*  The  exen^ises  iu  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigououietry  include  all 
that  is  usually  taught  In  works  on  Mensuration. 

0.   Mechanical  Execution.  The  book  is  beautit^diy 

printed  on  excellent  paper;  bound  in  ftill  sheep,  with  marbled 
edges,  forming.iui  attractive  wtavo  volume  of  420  pages.  No  finer 
apecimen  of  typography  has  yet  been  presented  lu  a  text-book. 


Single  specimen  copies  forwarded  by  mHit.  postage  prepaid^ 
for  estami nation  with  a  view  to  introduction,  lor  $1.16  Wiolesilia 
price,  $20.00  per  doww  ... 

Address  thrfpufiltshers,^  *         -.-*,-*. 

.,.-.   «  :        _-  •  •  •   •'•        ■      •  ♦.     V 


•  -,  .  .  ,U  .  V  WIWON.  Hii«c>Et  CO-;  W 
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? 


OK(iAN    OF   TIIK 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


AM>   OF 


THE  SUPERINTENDE.M  OF  PUBLIC  INSTKUCTIOA. 


OKOI^OIC    AV.     HOSSSi.     Kdilor: 


JNhlAyAPOI.IS. 


Terms:  $1.50  per  annum,  in  advance.    Single  copies,  20c. 

Any  one  sfDdfiifc  Five  Sobscriptiou.s  will  rf<'eive  «  ropy  \>i(Uonl  rliar^'c. 


All  editorial  matter  f<»r  iht- .InrRNAi^houM  Im*  ^^'lll  to  the  Ktliti)r.  iiKo.  \V. 
•  Host?,  iiiul  all  otluT  iniitttT— {nlv«'rti?!t'nHMit"»,  >ubN<Ti|itn>n-«.  r»'«nM'.«i»  lor  <'\trii 
'  ropios  ol  .Jot  RSAL,  rttjiK*>t"'  for  rhiintrt'  <»r  a<Mn's.«..  iSlc.  ».^i-  .  t<>  tin*  |iiili!i«ln'r>. 
I   Downey  &  IlRorsf.    l'lc•a^o  observe  the  above.  >mil  jm-xtnl  «l<'la\» 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

DOWNKY  &  IJllOrsE,  PKINTKKS  AND  IT  BLl.SllKHS. 

InUXKK  .MKU113IAN   AND  riKCI.K  STKi;Kr>. 


PoHtftge,  12  Cents  a  Year,  if  paid  in  advance. 


^  IT"**  •    » 


THE  LIITLK  (OIM'OIJAL-Thcbi'st  .iiivenilc  yajier  in  Vinerira.  Term-.*1  'Jf's-  year. 
Bainple  t  *M*y-  "^bowiiiH;  l>ciiuf ifiil  i>reniuini>.  Un  ceutv.  Ain  I'lacbcr  <»v  Mi|.«'ri!)t«  I'-leiit 
Sending'  liis  or  her  im-i-oilicc  addn-s,  >n  ill  receive  tree,  b\  mail,  a  ii'>\  t'lf  \ .  \vlii»b  \\  ill  add 
int€rt"jt  to  any  H<iiuol.    Addre-s,  ALllJKI)  J^.  si:\\  LLJ-..  I'libli-lier,  (  hira^ro.  111. 


I 


c 


IFESBErTJ^I^-Y",  less. 


.^^SiM^i 


VOL.  xm. 


No.  2. 


ORGAN  OF  THK 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


AND  OF 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


Terms:  $1.50  per  annum,  in  advance.   Single  copies,  20c. 

ksf  SDe  sendlBi;  fire  Sibscripttdns  will  reeeive  •  eopy  wltbont  charge. 


All  editorial  matter  for  the  Journal  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  Geo.  W. 
IIoss,  and  all  other  matter— advertisements,  subscriptions,  requests  for  extra 
copies  of  Journal,  requests  for  change  of  address,  &c.,  Ac,  to  the  publishers, 
Downey  &  Brouse.    Please  observe  the  above,  and  prevent  delays. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

DOWNEY  &  BROUSE,  PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

CORNER  MERIDIAir  AND  CIRCLE  STREETS. 


W^^ 


Postage*  12  Cents  a  Year,  if  paid  in  advance. 


Agents  Wanted*— In  every  School  District,  to  sell  Beharrell's  Biblical  Bioo- 
ftAPHY.   It  contains  a  history  of  more  than  1800  Bible  Characters.    Teachers  can  canvass 
their  districUs  without  interfering  with  their  work.    Liberal  commissions  ffiven  on  sales. 
Address:  DOWNEY  &  BROUSK.  Uidianapolis. 
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PROSPECTUS 


FOR    1868— VOLUME   XIII. 


IT  Ik  proper  to  state  to  all  concerned  that  the  Journal  will  hereafter  )>c 
published  by  DOWNKY  &  BROUSE.  Mr.  Parsuns  having  for  the  present 
retired  from  the  publishing  business,  by  mutual  consent  of  himself  and  the 
Editor,  cuas»c8  his  connection  with  the  Journal.  Mr.  Parsons,  in  a  letter  to 
our  readers,  thus  expresses  his  good  will  concerning  the  Journal:  "la 
seveping  this,  to  me,  truly  agreeable  relation,  permit  me  to  commend  to  too 
the  future  of  the  Journal.  Under  the  management  of  its  able  Editor,  it  will, 
with  your  aid,  doubtless  reach  a  much  larger  circulation,  and  accompliih 
larger  results  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past." 

The  Journal  will  contain  from  33  to  48  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number.  It  is  the  purpose  of  both  Editor  and  Publishers  to  make  it  worthy 
of  patronage,  and  worthy  of  the  great  cause  of  popular  education  in  our  State. 
To  this  end  the  aid  of  all  is  respectfully  solicited.  This  aid  may  be  giroa  by 
•ending  subscriptions,  or  articles  for  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  or  by  both. 

The  following  Terms  of  $s;ibscription  are  offered : 

.Single  Subscriptions fl  50 

Six  Copies X  50 

Ten  Copies  or  more  per  copy 1  ao 

One  Copy  of  the  Journal  and  one  Copy  of  the  I^tttlk  Chief  1  T5 

Any  one  sending  five  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  receive  a  copy  of 
the  Journal  extra  ;  and  on  sending  eight,  such  person  will  be  awarded  a 
ropy  of  Beharrell's  Biblical  Biography;  fourteen,  Perce's  five-inch  Magnetic 
Globe,  with  Magnetic  Objects,  price  $5.00;  thirty-five,  Webst«r»i  Unabridge^i 
Dictionary,  price  $13.00.    Subscriptions  may  be  sent  at  any  time. 

All  subscriptions  must  bo  sent  to  the  Publishers.  Sums  under  SlOaayt* 
•ent  by  Mail;  sums  of  $10  ami  over  should  be  sent  in  Post  Office  Orders,  orb? 
Express. 

GEORGE  W.  H08S,  Editor.  DOWNEY  k  BBOFSE,  PaMtehers, 

Corner  of  Meridian  and  Circle  Streets,  Indiaiuipnlis. 
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OKtJAH  OF  THK 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


AKD   OF 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


OKOROE    W-    HOSS,    Kditori 

INDIANAPOLIS. 


Terms:  $1.50  per  annum,  in  advance.   Single  copies,  20c. 

Abj  en*  Sf ndlD^  Fife  Sobscrlptions  will  rerelfe  a  eopj  wlthont  chargf. 


i     I 


All  fditoriul  matter  for  the  Jot  rnal  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  GEO.  W.  i 
Boss,  and  all  other  matter— advertisements,  subscriptions,  recjucstji  for  extra 
copies  of  Journal,  re(lue^ts  for  change  of  address,  Ac.  &c.,  to  the  publishers, 
Downey  *%  BuorsK.    I'lease  observe  the  a»>ove,  and  prevent  delays. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

DOWNKY  &  BROUSK,  PRINTEIiS  AND  PUBLISH KRH. 

CORNER  MERIDIAN   AND  CIRCLE  STREICfS. 


FostaKe,  12  Cents  a  Year,  if  paid  in  advance. 


AflTt'Vt"  Wanted-— In  every  School  District,  to  sell  Befiarbeli/9  Biblical  Broo 
RAPHT.    It  contains  a  history  of  more  than  1WJ()  Bible  (characters.    Teachers  can  canv!i>» 
Uieir  districts  without  interfering  with  tlielr  work.     Liberal  conmiis>i«»ns  K'vcn  on  sale*. 
Address:  DOWNKY  &  LlKOrM:,  lntli:inap(»lis. 
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OKGAN*   OF  TIIK 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


ANI>   OK 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


Terms:  $1.50  per  annum,  in  advance.  Single  copies,  20c. 

Abj  one  stadias  FlTe  SobscrlpUans  will  recelTe  a  fpj  withont  char^« 


All  editorial  matter  for  tlie  Journal  should  be  sient  to  the  Kditor,  Gko.  W. 
Ho89,  aad  all  other  matter— advertisements,  subscriptions,  requests  for  extra 
copies  of  tTouRXAL,  requests  for  change  of  address,  Ac,  &c.,  to  the  publishers, 
DovTNKr  jk  BRorsB.    IMease  observe  the  abovo,  and  prevent  delays. 
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rents  Wanted.--In  every  School  District,  to  sell  Beharrell^b  Biblical  Bioo 
"I;  .^f  c*3ntaln»  a  history  of  more  tlian  1800  Bible  Characters.    Teachers  can  canvash 
r  districts  without  interfering  with  their  work.    Lil^eral  commissions  iriven  on  "ales 
-^*»'^»-<^*'^  •  DOWNKY  &  BROUSK.  ftdianapolL* 
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NEW  TEXT  BOOKS. 

nnsa  Cambridge  course  of  elementary  phtsics 

Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy. 


Thk  authors  were  !»*d  to  write  thrsp  books,  mainly,  that  thcj' niiffht  provide  tbcmselvc!* 
«»lth  Text-Books  which  i»houId  contain  an.  eletnentsiry  view  of  the  present  state  of  thu 
I"1iy»ical  Sciences.  Since  there  is  no  elementary  book  accessible  to  the  scholar  which  con- 
CJiin^  auythiu^  like  a  complete  view  of  the  present  state  of  these  sciefices,  thej'  al.sn 
tJiought  that  other  Teachers  iniKht  find  these  books  serviceable.  The  general  plan  and 
niethod  of  the  Course  were  worked  out  by  one  of  the  authors,  and  thoroughly  tested  iu  the 
dAiia-room  by  oral  teaching,  before  tliere  was  any  thought  of  publishing  the  lx»oks. 

These  books  are  not  designed  to  do  away  with  oral  instruction   and  experimental  illus- 

Cration,  though  they  can  probably  be  taught  without  oral  instruction  and  illustration  a;* 

profitably  ai  any  of  the  Text-H^ioks  now  iu  use. 

XLEMESrrs  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  A  B.»ok  for  Ileginners.  Designed  for 
Grammar  Schools.  By  W.  J.  Kolfe  and  J.  A.  Gillet,  Teachers  In  the  High  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass      12mo.    Price,  H4>  cents. 

Tbis  is  designed  aa  a  first  book  In  Physics,  to  be  used  iu  Grammar  and  District  Schools. 
TTiere  i>,  aa  there  «»ught  to  be,  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  thai 
the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  shall  be  introduced  into  our  Grammar  and  District 
Schools,  llie  authors  believe  that  the  subjects  introduced  are  such  as  every  one  ought  to 
know  about,  and  such  as  can  be  profitably  treated  in  a  sufficiently  elementary  forui  for  the 
uae  of  these  scho<»ls. 

CHEItlSTny  AXI*  ELECTRICITY.    \\y  W.  J.  Rolfe  and  J.  A.  (iillet.    12mo.    Price, 
$l.Tu. 

This  treats  of  Cohesion,  Adhesion,  Affinity,  and  Electricity;  and  Is  designed  to  be  used 
early  In  the  High  School  course.  The  authors  have  sought  to  develop  leading  principles  in 
the  simplest  and  clearest  manner  p<isBiblc ;  and,  as  all  the  principles  of  Physics  rest  on 
facts  determined  by  observation,  thoy  have  adopted  the  plan  of  first  giving  the  experi- 
ments which  establish  the  fact,  and  of  then  drawing  out  the  principle. 

SOCyn,  LIGHT,  ^*V/)  HEAT.    By  W.  J.  Rolfe  and  J.  A.  Gillet.    12mo.    Price,  fl.To. 

(Iu  preKS.) 

This  work,  now  In  press,  is  designed  for  the  nse  of  classes  in  the  middle  of  the  High 
School  course.  The  new  discoveries  and  investigations  of  Helmholt/,  Tyndall,  and  others. 
have  been  made  UjU-  of  and  incorporate*!,  and  the  whole  made  to  present  a  view  of  the 
present  state  of  the  science. 

ASTROXOMY.     By  W.  J.  Rolfe  and  J.  A.  (Jlllet.    12mo.    Price,  $1.75. 

This  b<»ok  is  designed  for  the  use  of  cla.««ses  in  the  last  year  of  the  High  School  course. 
The  experience  of  the  authors,  in  teaching  some  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  it  by  oral 
Instruction  alone,  leads  them  to  feel  perfectly  confident  that,  with  proper  oral  explanation, 
aU  that  the  book  contains  can  be  brought  fully  within  the  comprehension  of  the  scholars 
for  whom  it  is  designed.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  mathematical  book  ;  but  it  attempts  to  explain 
many  things  which  are  deeply  interesting,  and  which  arc  not  explained  in  the  ordinary 
School  text-books  ou  Astronomy. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  STARS.    By.  >Y.  J.  Kolfe  and  J.  A.  Gillet.    12mo.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  little  book  is  designed  both  asa  companion  to  the  "Astronomy,"  and  for  popular 
use.  It  contains  a  fiiU  account  «»f  all  that  is  known  of  the  number,  magnitudes,  distances, 
and  motions  of  the  sttirs  ;  of  their  changes  of  brightness  and  color;  and  of  their  group- 
ings into  constellations  and  smaller  clusters.  Full  dircctionH  are  given  for  tracing  the 
more  important  constellations.  The  description  of  the  constellations  is  illustrated  bj-  sev- 
enteen star-maps,  based  on  the  excellent  charts  of  Argelander. 

A  full  account  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  is  given,  so  that  it  may  serve  as  an  ele- 
mentary te\t-buok  in  Astronomy. 

ITT*  Attention  is  also  requested  to  our  other  important  School  Books— Haxson  ic  Rolfr's 
Nkw  Latix  C'orRSB ;    Magiu.'s  Kkkxca  Skribk  ;    Paysox,  Du.ntok  ^  Scbibxer's  Natiosal 

SYtTTCM    or   PKNXAXSillP,    Jtc,  &C. 

The  publishers  have  been  favored  with  the  most  flattering  recommendations  from  many 
who  have  examined  and  used  those  works. 

A  pamphlet,  containing  a  full  description  of  each,  with  the  opinions  of  many  eminent 
teachers,  will  be  sent,  if  desired.    , 

IKS^  I'aY'*<'2(,  DiNTox  &  S(  Rui.NKR's  JoiRKAL  OK  PsKMANSHii*,  published  quarterly,  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  remit  ticeice  centtt  for  postage. 


Address  CROSBY  A  AI.lTSirORXH, 

ItT  WASHINGTON  STRKKT,  HOSTON. 

•r,  N*  E.  O    BOWLiERt  C»eneral  Agrent^ 

INDIA XAPOL/S,  /NDIA.VA.  ia-6 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


AND   OK 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTKUCTION. 


1 


OEOHO^E    W.    MOSS,    Kdltor 

INDIANAPOLIS. 
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,  Terms:  $1.50  per  annum,  in  advance.  Single  copies,  20c. 

Any  OBf  jsfBdIiij?  Five  Snbsrrlptlonii  \%\\\  rfrflre  «  ropjr  wlthont  chAr^f. 


AH  ecliiorial  iiiaUor  for  the  .lorRSAi.  •should  Iw  sent  to  the  Editor,  (JEO.  W. 
■  II08S,  and  all  oUu'r  uuitt»'r— uilvfrtisenji-nts,  •subscriptions,  requests  for  extra 
i  copies  of  Joi'RNAi.,  ro(iue:^ts  for  flian.ir»'  of  address,  Ac.  &c.,  to  the  publi!iher«, 

Downey,  BKor."«K,  Hiti.kk  »\c  <  j).    rit.'a<i«;  oixervc  the  aUive,  ami  prevent 

delays. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

DOWNEY,  JJKOrsK,  IJL'TLKR  &  CO.,  PRIXTEIIS  AND  PUBLI8HEK> 

rORNKR  :^tKRIDIAN  AND  CHICLE  STREETS. 


Postage,  12  Cents  a  Year,  if  paid  in  advance. 


Affenfs  Wanted.— In  every  School  District,  to  sell  BEnARBELL's  Biblical  Btoo  • 
UPHY.    It  contains  a  history  of  more  than  IHXJ  Bible  Characters.    Teachers  can  eanva^H 
boir  districts  without  interfering?  with  their  ^\ork,    Liberal  commissions  ariven  on  sales 
Address:  DOWNEY  *  BKOISK.  Indianapolis. 


AMERICAN  (WALTHAM)  WATCHES. 


THEE    ^MERICiLN 


>* 


W^^®M  ®©MFAlf¥' 


HAVK    ESTABLISITKP  AN  AGF.XCY  AT 

W^  p.  BINGHAM  &  CO., 

Iiriiolesale  and  Ketall  Dealers  In 

THATCHES,  JETV^EI^I^^^ 

AND 

SILVERWARE, 

AKE  AG-ENTS  FOR  THE  COMPANY. 


WArTlIA.^    ^VATCHES   artj  better  for   SCHOOIi    TEACHCRH 

and  others,  than  anv  other  Watch  in  ii>o,  dur»l>le.  reliable,  ncenrat*'.  :in«l  »i 
PKKSK!VT  f.OW  PKICtOS,  costin;^'  no  more  Ihiiu  the  next  to  worthU>- 
JmporUd  WatcheA,?.oV\  throu;^hout  the  countrv.  We  have  the  liir;rej«t  v»irjct\  «>l 
KlLVER  Ai^O  «>OLil>  WATCHBN  to  bo  found  in  the  State. 

I^di«'R  Fine  Gohl  IIuntinB:  Watches ^:V){t\  to    3i)Ai. 

I^Jidies  Fine  Silver  lluntin[f  Wiit«'hes l(i(K>  lo    30oi» 

.silviT  Hunting  American  Wat«'hes iri(K>  to    4."S(*". 

iiold  Hnnting  American  Watches 7.j.(K)  to  Ii5.«"j. 

Ladies  and  Cents'  Fine  Coid  Chains,  Fine 
Jewelry,  Solid  Silverware,  and  Silver- Plated 
Ware. 

OBDEES  BY  MAIL  OB  EXPBESS  PBOMPTLY  ATTEITDED  TO. 

;  CALL   AND   KXAMINE  OIK  STOCK. 

60  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST.,      -     IHDIAHAP0LI8,  dD. 

6-tf.  W.  p.  BINGHAM  &  <  O. 


NEW  TEXT  BOOKS. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  COURSE  OF  ELEMENTARY  PHTSICS 

Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy. 


TnK  authors  were  led  to  write  lhe84?book8,  mainly,  that  they  might  provide  themselves 
with  Text-Rooks  which  should  contain  an,  elementary  view  of  the  present  vtate  of  thu 
Physical  Sciences.  Since  there  is  no  elementary  book  accessible  to  the  scholar  which  con- 
tains anything  like  a  complete  view  of  the  present  state  of  these  sciences,  they  alfao 
thought  that  other  Teachers  might  find  these  books  serviceable.  The  general  plan  and 
method  of  the  Course  were  worked  out  by  one  of  the  authors,  and  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
class-room  by  oral  teaching,  before  tliere  was  any  thought  of  publishing  the  books. 

These  books  are  not  designed  to  do  away  with  oral  instruction  and  experimental  Illus- 
tration, though  they  can  probably  be  taught  without  oral  in:itruction  and  illustration  a? 
profitably  a«  any  of  the  Text -Books  now  in  use. 

ELEMEHfTti  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  A  B*K>k  for  lieglnners.  Designed  for 
Grammar  BchooU.  By  W.  J.  Bolfe  and  J.  A.  Gillet,  Teachers  in  the  High  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass     12mo.    Price,  Hl>  cents. 

This  Is  designed  as  a  flrst  book  in  Physics,  to  be  used  in  Grammar  and  District  .^hools. 
There  is,  as  there  ought  to  be,  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  shall  be  introduced  into  our  Grammar  and  District 
Schools.  Ilie  authors  believe  that  the  subjects  introduced  are  such  as  every  one  ought  to 
know  about,  and  such  as  can  be  profitably  treated  in  a  sufficiently  elementary  fomi  for  the 
oae  of  these  schools. 

CHEMISsTRY ASTD  ELECTRICITY,    By  W.  J.  Rolfe  and  J.  A.  Gillet.    12mo.    Price, 

$1.75. 

This  treats  of  Cohesion,  Adhesion,  Affinity,  and  Electricity ;  and  is  designed  to  be  used 
early  In  the  High  School  courtio.  The  anthoVs  have  sought  to  develop  leading  principles  in 
llie  simplest  and  clearest  manner  pot»sible ;  and,  as  all  the  principles  of  Physics  rest  on 
facta  determini>d  by  observation,  they  have  adopted  the  plan  of  first  giving  the  cxperi- 
raents  which  establish  the  fact,  and  of  then  drawing  out  the  principle. 

SOUND,  LIGHT,  AND  HEAT.    By  W.  J.  Rolfe  and  J.  A.  Gillet.    12mo.    Price,  $l.t3. 

(In  press.) 

This  work,  now  in  press,  is  designed  for  the  use  of  classes  in  the  middle  of  the  High 
School  coarse.  The  new  discoveries  and  investigations  of  Helmholtx,  Tyndall,  and  others. 
have  been  made  use  of  and  incorporated,  and  the  whole  made  to  present  a  view  of  the 
present  state  of  the  science. 

ASTRONOMY.     By  W.  J.  Rolfe  and  J.  A.  (iillet.    12mo.    Price,  $1.75. 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  classes  in  the  last  year  of  the  High  School  course. 
The  experience  of  the  authors,  in  teaching  some  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  it  by  oral 
instruction  alone,  leads  them  to  feel  perfectly  confident  that,  with  proper  oral  explanation, 
all  that  the  book  contains  can  be  brought  fully  within  the  comprehension  of  the  scholars 
for  whom  it  is  designed.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  mathematical  book ;  but  It  attempts  to  explain 
many  things  which  arc  deeply  interesting,  and  which  arc  not  explained  in  the  ordinary 
School  text-books  on  Astronomy. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  STARS.    By.  W.  J.  Rolfe  and  J.  A.  Gillet.    12mo.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  little  book  is  designed  both  as  a  companion  to  the  '^Astronomy,"  and  for  popular 
use.  It  contains  a  full  account  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  number,  magnitudes,  distances, 
luid  motions  of  the  stars;  of  their  changes  of  brightness  and  color;  and  of  their  group* 
logs  Into  constellations  and  smaller  clusters.  Full  directions  are  given  for  tracing  the 
more  important  constellations.  The  description  of  the  constellations  Is  Illustrated  by  sev- 
enteen star-maps,  based  on  the  excellent  charts  of  Argelander. 

A  full  account  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  is  given,  so  that  It  may  serve  as  an  ele- 
mentary text-book  In  A.stronomy. 

CT*  Attention  U  also  requested  to  our  other  important  School  Books — Haxson  &  Rolfb's 
New  Latin  Coithsb  ;   Maoii.i.'s  FfiK.NOii  Skribs  ;   Kitson,  Duntok  &  ScaiB.VKa's  Natioh ai. 

SrSTBM  or  PRKMANSHIP,    &C.,  &Q. 

The  publishers  have  been  favored  with  the  most  flattering  recommendations  from  many 
who  have  examined  and  used  these  works. 

A  pamphlet,  containing  a  full  description  of  each,  with  the  opinions  of  many  eminent 
teachers,  will  lie  sent,  if  desired.  ,/ 

A^0r^  Paysom,  Duntok  Sl  Scrir.nkr'b  Joikiial  or  Pkkmavshii',  published  quarterly,  will 
tie  sent  free  lo  all  who  remit  ttctlse  cents  for  postage. 


Address  CROSBY  A  AI.ITS^VORTII, 

in  WASHINGTON  STRKKT,  1J()8T()N. 

i»r,  !«•  E.  O    BOWL.ER,  ticneral  Afrent, 

INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA.  13-5 


'i3iLss%. 


cTTrasrs,  leee. 


VOL.  xra. 


No.  6. 


OltliAN   or  THK 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


AX1>  OF 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


INDIANAPOIJS. 


Terms:  $1.50  per  annum,  in  advance.   Single  copies,  20c. 

Any  mie  sf ndloic  Fife  Sibscrlptlons  will  rf e«lT«  a  copy  wttkoit  eh«r|^« 


AU  C'litovhil  nialtiT  lor  the  Joi'KNai.  shouM  In*  sont  to  tb«  Editor,  duo.  W.  ! 

Hosy,  nn<l  all  othi'i' iuat.t(::r— advcrtiseiiUMit^,  subsr.nption^,  requests  for  «xtra  '■ 

copies  of  JorBNAL,  nMniests  for  fhiiTigi*  of  aiMress,  »t»'..  *c.,  to  the  publishers,  j 

DowNKY,  BRorsK,  JU  Ti.KR  »t  CO,    IMo.a.se  observe  the  above,  antl  jirevent  j 
dcla\i. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 


DOWXKY,  MROUSK,  BUTI.KR  A  CO  .  PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

CORN'EK  MKKIDTAN   AND  CIRCLB  RTREKTS. 


Postage,  12  Cents  a  Tear,  if  paid  in  advance. 


Aironts  Wanted.— Id  every  School  I>i>trlct.  to  sell  Bkharbkli/b  Bibuoal  Btoo 
RAPiiT.    It  contains  a  history  of  more  than  liOO  Bible  Characters.    Teachers  can  eanvass 
Uicir  tliistricts  without  interfering  with  their  nork.     Lil>eral  commissions  given  on  sales. 
Address:  tK)WXEY  A  BROl'SE,  Indianapolis. 


PREMIUMS. 


\Vi' liave  <"*mclu«UHl  to  «»ffor  the  YoUo\\  inj;  pnMniiim>  for  Siibscrii»tiun<*  to  the 

JOVRNAI.. 

60  KubsrrilK-i-s:  A  HANDKOJWK   JI5IKHICAIV   HUNTIIVtt  CASK 

WATCH,  from  W.  P.  Riiigham. 

'i5  Subscribers:  1¥£B8TRR'S  UKABRIOVCD  DICT10:% AiCT. 

14  Subscribers:  PKK(  K'S    MAUXKTK     i;LOBK,  WITH   MAGXtri'U'  OK- 
JK(.TS. 

10  Subsrribcrs:  ADDISON'S  sPEiTATOll. 

H  Subscriljers :  BEHAUUKLI/S  BIHLK'AL   IlKX^UAPIIY. 

5  SubNcril>ers:  AVICKKUSHAM'S  SCHOOL  Kl  ONOMV 

The  lollowin;^:  Terms  of  SubM-riplion   an-  offertMl : 

Single  Subsrriptions $1  50 

Si X  <  opios 7  M 

Ten  Copies  or  more  per  (M>py 1  90 

One  Copy  of  the  Joirval  and  one  eopy  of  th»'  Litti.k  CiriKF,  1  7& 

Th«  JoiRNAL  will  contain  from  32  (o  48  pages  of  r»*M<Unsr  matter  in  earJi 
fium^KT.  It  is  the  purpose  of  lK)th  Editor  and  Publi<he^^  to  make  it  vrorthy 
•of  patrouapfe,  and  worthy  of  the  great  cause  of  popular  education  in  our  t*tat<r. 
To  thi^  end  the  aid  of  all  is  nspectfully  solicited.  This  aid  may  lie  given  l»y 
sending  subM-riptions,  or  articles  for  the  columns  of  the  .lorRNAL,  or  by  both. 

All  subM-riptions  must  be  sj-nt  to  the  Publishers.  8umi«  under  910  may  be 
Nent  by  Mail;  suuin  of  $10  and  «>ver  "Should  be  smt  in  Vohi  Office  Orders,  i»r  >»\ 
K\  press, 

CEOKfiK  W.  HOSS,  Editor. 

INIWXEY,  BROlSi:,  BITLER  k.  CO.,  PabUskm, 

T'ornerof  JSIeridian  and  Circle  Streets,  Indianapolis. 


JRJ^TIEIS    0:F    .A.X)"VEE.TISI3Sra-, 


Tim<. 


1  Mo.     2  Mo'$. 


3J/o>.    XMo'f. 


6iro>.    0  Jfo'a.  il2Jtfb'« 


One  Pajrr $11  (K) 


One-Half  I'a^e 
One -Third  Page 
One-Fourth    Pa'je 


(5  0(» 
4  (J() 
3  r)()  , 


$il  m  .  |13(>  (X»     $:JU  fH)  I  $55  (X)     $S0  00 
;     11  00  •     16  <M)       :il  00       3U  00        W  00 


7  fJO 
«  00 


II  (K) 
H  00 


15  00 
12  (H) 


30  00 
IG  00 


$S0  00 

$100  00 

U  00 

'•:&  ot 

30  00 

:{H  !■» 

2-1  00 

JO  in\ 

AMERICAN  (WALTHAM)  WATCHES. 


THE    ^MERIC^N 

UaVK    £STABUAHE]>  an   AUKNCy  AT 

i:N"iDiA.isrA.:po3iiis. 

W.  p.  BINGHAM  &  CO., 

Wli«ie«ale  and  Bctall  Dealers  in 


AND 


SILVERWARE, 

ARE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  COMPANY. 


WAIiTUAM    MTATCnmS   are  better  for   MCHOOIi    VEACHEHS 

nnd  others,  than  any  other  Watch  in  use,  durable,  reliable,  accurate,  and  at 
IPAESENT  IiUi;i^  PRI€CSy  costing  no  more  than  the  next  to  worthless 
Jmported  ira/cAM,sold  throughout  the  country.  We  have  the  largest  variety  of* 
^iLVRR  AND  GOI.D  WAT€JIE8  to  be  found  in  the  State. 

liodles  Fine  Gold  Hunting  Watches WO.OO  to    BO.OO. 

Indies  Fine  Silver  Hunting  Watt^heti 10.00  to    20  00. 

Silver  Hunting  Amcrii-an  Watches 16.00  to    46.00. 

4Jold  Hunting  American  Watches 75.00  to  135.00. 

Ladies  and  Cents'  Fine  Cold  Chains,  Fine 
Jewelry,  Solid  Silverware^  and  Silver-Plated 
Ware. 

OBDEBS  BT  MAIL  OB  EZFBE8S  FBOMFTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

CALL   ANB   EXAMINE  OUH  STOCK. 

00  EAST  WASHIHOTON  ST.,      -     HTDIAHAPOLIS,  IND. 

6-tf.  W.  P.  BINGHAM  &  CO. 


.A.  XiOasrO-FEXiT  ISTJSrEJD  s  Tm*  X^  I  EI  X)  I 


J5EHA1MIKTJ;S  COMPLETE 

BlOGliAWlY  OF  THK  BiHLE. 


Ali'H a hktj<:allv  A kkanckd. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  PAGES,  LARGE-SIZE  OCTAVO. 


X^I^IOE,  S3.00. 


It  contHinw  a   Bioprrapliy  off   ISCKI  riiaracrtersy  Anct    Im  more 

full  in  Itfi  Hiwior)'  oft'  Principal  yien  and  IVonrcn.  ftbnn 

the    Ulo^rapliical    JDepartmc^nt   off   onr   Bewf»Pr«« 

pared    Tlieolo^i^ical    JDictionarleii. 


IT  IS  AKKAN<}KI>  I\  HLCH  A  -MANNKlt.  THAT  THK  HKADKR  <AN    ITHN   IN  A 

MOMF-NT   TO    THK   I'KKSON   XAMK1>,    AND   THKRK   HM>    A    i'OM- 

I'l.KTK   HISTOItY   OF  TIIK   <1IAKA(TFR   IN    C^I'KSTION. 


IT  NKETi>   WITH  lin:  IIKARTY  APPnOVAL  OF  EMI S EST  MRS  OF 

VA  RIO  ns  p  KyoMixA  Tioys,  JiEiyo  av  ua  lly  a  pa  p  r. 

EP    70    ALL     WHO    REAP    THE  JJIIiLE 


Thf  rapid  S^ilf  of  the  Work  thus  Oir  has  rande  It  nuosoaliy  profitable  to  is«BlA» 

Agents  Wanted  In  every  County. 

A1>I)KKSS: 

DOWNEY  &  BEOUSE,  Printers  and  PublisherB, 

lyniA  YA  POL  IS.  IS  PI  A  yA, 


4- 


^ A.pp^■c^ST,_lS6e. 

..  xin.  No.  8.    K 


TATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


iUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. ! 


a-KORC»K   W.    HOSH.    Kdit 

IN'IHANAPOI.IS. 


:  $1.50  per  annum,  in  advance.  Single  copies,  20o.  1 
ir  »ndiDK  FiTf  Sib^crlplteas  will  rntWf  a  topT  w'thval  (hint*. 


;  AU  wlilurinl  maltor  Tut  Mio  .[(IIBSai.  should  Iw  sent  ti>  the  Mltot,  (;io.  Vf.  i 
Hose,  and  all  otLerinatCi'r—ailTcrtlsvnieDU.snbscripttans.rcitnesli  fOr  exir* 
copleiof  JouRNiL,  reqiie>ts  Tor  cliiingi;  ot  uldn94.Ac..Jte.,  tothe  pnbllshers, 
Downey,  BBorSE,  Hiti.eh  X  Cci.    I'lcafc  oliserri;  the  abovp,  and  prevent 


INDIANAPOUS:  i 

DOWNKY,  IIROUSE,  BUTLflR  *  CO.PKINTERH  AND  PI-BLtHHtlRS, T] 


Paitace.  12  Centi  s  Vaar,  If  paid  In  advance. 


>Mta  WanM<.— In  evcrv  Scbool  District,  to  eell  Beh*RRIi.i.'s  B:bliCal  Bioo 
r.  ItcODtatnaa  tUitorj'of  mnrelban  IfWBlbleChanicten.  Teacben  i-an  umvaek 
llnlrlcW  without  internrln;  uLili  their  »ork._  Li_1»ralcoiuin;s_sloii)  giiea  on  sales 


Iberal  ramin  IBS  lout  giiea  oa  sales 
XEY  *  BBOVttK,  fndlanaiioUt 


AMERICAN  (WALTHAM)  WATCHES. 


THE    -A.]S£ERIC^N" 


©®M 


HAVK    ESTABLISHED  AN   AOKNCY  AT 


W.  P.  BINGHAM  £  CO., 

l¥liole«ale  and  Retmll  Dealers  in 


A  IV  O 


SILVERWARC, 

ARE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  COMPAKT: 


WALTHAIVI    ^WATCHKS    Are  bolter  for   SCHOOL.    TEACHEBl^ 

and  others,  than  anv  other  Watch  in  nse,  dur.ible,  reliable,  acourat**.  und  ai 
PRKNI;:NT  L.01¥  l*KICes«  costiuK  no  more  Ihiui  the  next  to  worthle«» 
Imported  Wafck«s,so\(\  throujjhout  the  country.  We  have  the  larjfest  Vixrieti-  or 
»lLVBR  ANO  COLD  DTATCIICS  to  be  found  in  the  Stat<>. 

Tidies  Fine  Gold  Hunting  Watches t3()  00  to    SO  (H». 

Ladies  Fine  Silver  Hunting  Watches 1000  to    i»<«i. 

Silver  Hunting  American  Watches 1500  to    4riOH 

Ciold  Hunting  American  Watches 75.00  to  125xMi 

Ladies  and  Cents'  Fine  Coid  Chains,  Fine 
Jewelry,  Solid  Silverware,  and  Silver-Piated 
Ware. 

OEDERS  BY  MAIL  OE  EXPEESS  PEOMPTLY  ATTEHDED  TO. 

CALL   AND  EXAMINE  OUK  STOCK. 

60  EAST  WASHUrOTON  ST.,      -     UrDIAHAPGLIS,  IHD. 

6-tf.  W.  P.  BINGHAH  &  CO. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


•^im^m*- 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  COURSE  OF  ELEA/IENTARY  PHYSICS. 

By  ROLFE  and  GILLET.    Comprising  : 


ktmUtry  and  Eleetrlcltjr. 
kmenU  of  !¥ataral  Pl&Uosopliy. 


Natural  Plillosopl&y. 

Handbook  of  tl&e  8tar«,  nud  Astronomy* 


This  popular  Conriio  of  Physios  has  been  offlcinlly  Rdoptccl  by  tlio  State  Board  of  STaryland,  nud 
itted  ia  many  of  the  inrgc  cities  throughout  the  country. 

A  Catalo«,Mie  containing;'  a  full  descTlption  of  each  work,  with  the  opinionii  of  ntnny  eminent 
lelien,  sent  free  on  application. 

%*  The  most  lllx>ral  tt^rms  «;ivcn  for  sample  copies  and  first  Introduction  of  all  our  piibKoutions, 

▲GIXil^'N  FRKiVCH  AKRIKS.  By  KhWAKi)  IT.  "Mmhia.,  Comprising:  ]>ragil]'« 
French  C»ramnaar,  nnd  Ke>'  to  Ciirammar;  Ma^lll*s  French  Reader;  Frcn«U 
Prose  Book  (in  prcHH),  and  French  Poetry  (in  presK). 

BE  ZflSW  l.ATI!V  COITRSK.  Comprlsiii<^ :  Hanson's  I^atin  Prose  Rook,  nith 
Keferenoes  to  llarknesH^,  Bulllons's  and  Morris's,  and  Andrews  and  Btoddard's  Latin  dura- 
mtrs.  Hanson  and  Rolfe*s  Handbook  of  l«atin  Poetry.  Heleetlous  froi:i  Ovid 
Tiri^il,  by  llnnsun  and  Kolfe. 


BOF.  CRONBY*H  CiREKK   6ERI£H.    Comprising;:    tircek  CJrammnv;  Creek  Les- 
sons; Cilreek  Tables,  and  Xenophon's  Aiutbasis. 

»rAI'8  PRACTECAIi  ASTD  COMPI^ISTK  iiW:nJtA?l  d^RAMlWAR. 


^^^/^l 


National  System  of  Penmanship. 

lie  hetft,  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used  of  any  system  in  the  world  I 
This  System  comprises  : 


rst — A  Merles  of  Copy-Rooks,  in  TIiriM> 
ihtinct  Series  :  Common  Sckool  Serieg^  llu»l- 
Ms  SericMf  Ladies^  Series. 

load — A  Hy stein  of  Oblique  Lines. 

liril  — ^'atlonal  Writing  Tablets. 


Fourth  — A  Manual  for  Teachers. 

Fifth  — A  Ifystem  of  Rook-Keepin^r,  fa 

Tlirec  Books.    \.  Single  Entry.   2.  JJouUcnnd 
Sinyle  Entry.    3.  Aontlemic  Edition, 

The  tifpeeinten  Rook,  containing  300  copies. 

A  Rook  of  Alphabets,  containing  Old  £n£|;> 
lish,  (icrman  Text,  OfT-iland  Capitals,  A:c.,  &c. 


LTMO^r,    1>riVTO:¥    4&     NCRIRTVER^S    BOOK-KKKPIIVO.      By   PROi'.    McVrcAR, 
^qferintrndent  Schools^  Leavenworth^  Kannu.    (In  press.) 


PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  STEEL  PENS. 


heso  Pens  are  made  expressly  for  ns,  by  the 

ttnanufActurers  in  Eng[land  and  America,  nnd 

Sality  of  material,  flnisii  of  points,  easy  action, 

:  durability,  are  unsurpasKud  by  any  in  the 

tct. 

o.  333.  —  Kxtra  Fine .    l»cr  jyroM , 

o.  <^2Vt.— The  :VatlonnlPen.  Ore. 


No.  8.  —  The   liadies'    Pen.    Per  ;;rot:ff, 

:Vo.    117.  — The    Rxcelsfor    Pen.      Per 

gross, 

.Xo.  7.  — The  Ruslness  Pen.     IVr  i;ros«| 


-A-isr  3sr  OTJ  3sr  O  E  3i-fl:  E  IN- o?. 
BAETHOLOMEW'S  BEAWING- BOOKS.    New  Series. 

TIiIh  seriM  of  book«r  when  complete,  will  consist  of  twelve*  numlxTs.  Three  of  the  kimk's  aro' 
ready.  Knch  number  will  contain  twelve  plates,  execute<l  in  the  hl^jiiest  style  of  litlio^Tni)hlo; 
and  tvrenty-foiir  pa}:ri*s  of  dniwin^^-paper  of  a  superior  quality.  Instruction  accompnuies  eachi 
C.  In  connection  with  many  of  theno  books,  a  (iuinic  has  been  prepared  fbr  tho  ukc  of  tencherU 
more  advanced  pupils.  These  books  contain  full  and  complete  instruction  relating'  to  the  c^x^* 
lies  in  the  copy-books,  and  they  will  ))c  found  to  contain  many  useful  hints  to  the  inexperienced 
her  ss  to  the  best  course  to  psniuo  in  imparting  information  to  others. 


DRAWING -SLATES...  A  New  Article. 

TTith   a  Series   of 


BrTOOr^OMRWS    PRiniAHY    SCHOOI.    SliATR. 
iprosalve  I^essons  in  li^'ritlng  and  Rraiving. 

Accompanying  this  Slate  will  be  a  Guide  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  sn 
mo  in  order  to  make  the  lessons  interesting  and  instructive  to  children. 


Pro< 


sting  tbo  proper  course  i^ 
The  utility,  simplicity^ 


ebeapncsa  of  this  Slate,  will  commend  it  at  once  to  the  practical  teacher,  and  to  all  others  intei4 
I  in  the  edncation  of  youth. 

WOOLWORTH,  AIHSWORTH  k  CO.,  117  Waahington  St,  Boston,     j 


^iisfe^--       SEFTEl^BEIft,     1868.. 

VOL.  Xin.  No.  9.     I 


/«-(\fl 


iUUJ.W    f)F   THK 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


AND   OF 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 


INDIANAPOIJS. 


Terms:  $1.50  per  annum,  in  advance.   Single  copies,  20c. 

Any  one  sfodln^  Fire  Snb$frl|»ti0Bii  will  rtttUt  ji  ropy  irithoot  c Imrfft. 


All  editorial  matter  for  the  Joiknai.  shoiihi  Iw  >ont  to  Iho  Kditor.  liKo.  W. 
llosa,  and  all  other  niattor — ^advertisementji,  suhM-ription*,  re«^ue^ts  lor  extra 
copiC'M  of  Joi'RNAL,  ifQuests  for  rhanjro  of  address,  Jfn\,  &v..,  to  the  publisher)?, 
'  DOWKKV.  BKOi'iiK.  Ill  Ti.KU  A  TO.  I*lea«<r  oI»^erve  the  alK»ve.  iind  pn-vi-nt 
delayf. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

DOWNKV,  r.UOT  SE,  BUTLKR  &  CC)..  PRINTEKS  AND  PUIJUSHEKH. 

OOUNKR  MKKIDTAN  AND  CtUCI<B  HTUKFTTS. 


FoBtase,  12  Cento  a  Year,  if  paid  in  advance. 


> 

^ 


_  Wanted*— In  every  School  District,  toticll  Dxbarrem/s  Bidmcat.  Btog 

A  A  PUT.    Jt  contains  a  history  of  more  than  1800  Bible  <.haracters.    Teachers  can  cnnvns» 
f  tielr  districts 'withont  iuterierlng  vith  HoAr  work.    fJl)eral  conimis»>ionK  sriven  on  t^alcs. 
Address:  l>OWNKY  »t  BUOl^K,  rudianjywli.*. 


RANKIN'S   IMPROVED   SCHOOL    DESK 

The  FirNi  Prciiiliiiu  waw  a\«'ardod  to  llanlcinfs  IniproTed  NelE«ol  lle«k* 
III    llio   Ohio   Stale   Fair^f   at  Dajrton*   in    18AG  and    18079    «Bd  ai 
c%'cr)'  <^ounty  Fair  mrhore  tUcjr  have  ever  been  exlilbitet. 


I*li«'-('  \h-^k<  an"  in.rli-  in  a  neat  an«l  sulxtantial  manner,  of  A>h.  t  berry.  I'oplar  aiuAVnhiut  -:^ 
iliii>hr<l  ill  Hit?  I»i-«t  -i\  U*.  Wlifio  parlies  ileiire  it,  ttiey  arc  riliipped  in  bumlU's,  cut  outin<l  divf>«i'L 
uith  the  lioU'.  Ix  ivtl.  ami  all  rea'iy  to  Im-  put  together;  or,  when  a  still  clieaper  urtii-l  is  Fr^ci!v4 
ihey  are  sent  in  1»uniik':>  a*  they  come  lioni  ihc  maciiine,  cut  out  and  planed,  liut  l«.-f'c  o  lie  tloiii^ 
!)y  iiome  meelianics. 

riie  Totimonials  below  estal»li<h  the  following?  |)r>ints:  i 

I.  It  i>  the  t'lK'ape->t  ^*nul  dt'>k:  (I)  There  are  no  iron  <'a>fin^^s  about  it  to  inereaso  tlic^sL  r:  I 
does  not  bci'onic  "riekely,"  and  retjuire  to  be  replaeod  by  new  one?,  in  u  lew  year?,  ainaiiy <:e:i>l 
now  in  nse  do.  '  I 

II.  It  i>  the  nio'.t  convenient  »lesk:  (1)  There  are  fewer  obstacles  to  the  lirfKim  u\\  j.rrnM'hf; 
brnsh  than  any  othrr  de>k  pre.-ents.  ('2)  It  iloe>  not  n<M>d  ti»  in*  fastened  to  the  rtoor,  the  ily  fic<ki| 
<'\i.-.ieu('e  that  iUn'-i  not.     ',.'j)  It  is  perfert  in  the  ease  of  inj;re>.s  and  ejrrcifs.  j 

III.  It  is  the'  ,-tron^'e^t  and  most  dur.ible  desk.  Thi;:,  time  anil  long  n>e  have  indispuinly  pnn^ 
Wlu-n  given  e'pial  advaiitaju'e^  of  lumber  and  workmanship,  there  is  no  desk  with  iroua.-tiK»^* 
supports  that  can  bear  comparison  w  ith  it  in  this  respect.  ^ 

More  than  KMUniof  the>e  l)e-k>  are  now  in  n*e  in  the  West.  Xashvllle  f*^).  1udlauA]>ori>  >*, tbi*^ 
TOij.  New  All>anv  tm.  I/»ui>viile  <»i)'»,  Madison  Hm,  Aurora  :JH>.  Terre  riaute  HIM.  liiir'ini^ton  *6,  »,rrt«»r 
ban,':iiXJ.  Memp"hi>  .i^M,  I-exington  15(>,  Xewpcirt  KX),  Xenia  UK),  Lafayette  KK),  and  in  ;^c•>K  .*f  .itfe* 
eiiio  jind  towns,  and  hundr«'il>  of  j'ountry  di>irict>.  In  many  plaee>,  they  li;ivc  l>een  iu  U'*^>vrT«w| 
>ear>.  ami  have  ;fiven  i  si\  EKS.vr,  s  ATI  si-' ACTION  to  Teacheni,  rupil>,  and  School  OfliciTs.  ^ 


IJead  the  names  of  the  following  distinijiiished  tcrdiers  and  scliojl^men  whi»  have  jjivvn  .h<M 
their  high  approval.  j 

F.  W.  lircoitl).  Slate  Sup't  IMiblic  Schocds.  X.  J.;  E.  K.  WiiiTK.  State  School  Commi^^ioni  a'i«j 


Schools,  sprinjiflleld.  111.:  Uev.  \V.  K.  Wako,  I'rin.  Female  Seminary,  Xashville,  Tenu.;  \\  .  l^d 
Kditor  Wisconsin  Jinirnal  of  Education  ;  Rev.  4  as.  (iRKKtt,  l*rin,  Seuiinarv.  Henderson.  Kv.:  t*T  4 
\\  ooDuuinuK,  Prin.  Acadoniy,  Henderson,  Ky. :  U.  L.  <.  astle,  J*rof.  llapi.*Col.»  Tpper  Alton  .i 

Ivoad  what  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  says 

In  my  iudgment.  "  Ilankin's  Improved  School  Do^k.>,*'  have  no  eijual  in  ncatnci;*.  <^)o\*'i^e 
stability  and  durability,  lor  the  same  cost.  li.  W.  1U> 

We  also  add  below  a  few  of  the  many  Testiuionia'?>  we  have  from  other  educational  meu. 

CiTV  ACADEMV,  Indianapoli>,  March  Nth    H 

Mk.  llANKrv:— We  arc  iisiug  your  Patent  School  Desks  in  all  the  department's  of  our  ^th•»«Me^ 

^•.j-ler  theiu  for  the  follnwiug  reasons,  vi/. :  Kt.  They  are  chea]>er  tlian  other  good  ih-sks..    "il.  je« 

.(re  moi-c  convenient  than  other  desks.    :{[l.  They  can  be  very  quickly  and  ea>ily  movtvl  rodjJ** 

|i'>sitiuns  iu  the  s-ime  room,  or  to  ditVercnt  rooiiis.     In  shiM't,  we  would  rather  have  yoar  de-iiA! 

double  the  jirice  of  oiiiers  tiiat  are  fastened  t>  the  lloor  with  screws.  *  n 

THOMAS  tTrAnL?:s,  I  PrinciftaNi 

WILLIAM  MEXDKXirALL,  i  l'roj»neU.?s| 

"  ll-mkin'.s  I)e>k"  is  in  general  u^-e  in  tliis  city,  in  both  public  and  private  schools.  It  has  b«n  >i 
in  some  Ituildiiigs  nearly  live  years,  au(l  ha^thus  Ik'CI  fully  tested.  It  is  constantly  aoi  rtk'i  • 
gn»wing  in  favor  with  trustees  "and  teachers,  and  is  nndoubtedlv  what  it  appears  to  he.  a  ucac*^, 
v.uienl,  and  useful  invention.  PLK.VS.VXT  liOXD,  School  4.\aminer»  MAri'JiH..! 

De  Graff,  Ohio,  September  Itth,  l-*! 

srit:— r  >end  yr»n  the  followlnjr  resolution.  umminiouHfif  adopted  i»y  the  De  <.Jr;tir  Xormal  ."sciK^i'' 

l^fsnhsff,  'I'hat  ••  K  inkins  Stho(»l  l)e<k'  i^  far  sui»erio"r  to  any  we  ever  ^a^v.     We  cheerAillv  js- *« 

mend  them  to  all  the  friends  rd"  Education.     Yours  truly,  *  I).  3[Ol'UV,  I'Tiiu-psd 

.Vasuvii.i.e.  Michigan.  Jnly  S*l.  H^ 
r  c:in  but  wish  that  everv  school  house  in  our  State  was  8<Mitod  with  Iheui. 

JOHX  J  I.  FALMKK,  County  Supt.  PuMic  SrUa*^ 

I  Inve  used  "  IJankin's  >eho()l  Desk'"  for  the  past  six:  months.    They  have  been  ^uhJecltHl  ro  ^  J 

•  roui^h  ami  tuailile*'  of  the  .M'hool  room,  and  have  been  found  singularly  free  i'vonx  auv  lender    •♦ 

be  ome  loose  ix\\i\  disjointed.  < ).  V.  TOWSLLi',  Prin.  High  >chool.  New  APi.tuy.  M 

Terke  TlArTE,  isfh^ 

To  t'/iittn  it  ni  ri/  t'o?u'e/'i>  :—\  herebv  certify  that  after  nearly  ten  years  experience  in  the  n»as»3 
I  in- arid  U'.eof  school  furniture.  I  l»elieve  the  '*  Itankin  Des'k"  tobethe  ino>t  practical,  *ul!*ta^ 
aiid  eeon<Mnical,  and  recommeml  the  ^ame  to  whoever  m  »v  be  in  want  <d*such  furniture.  , 

J  A  M  i:s  IKJOK,  Trustee  Harrison  Town>hip,  Vig04t*^ 
"^     The  ffi'fiiiftitj'o/t'M  Jfntroiil.  of  March  ."ith.  1W7.  in  describing  the  «»pening  of  the  Fourth  >VaT»l  — - 


'parate  the  portions  of  eai-h  pairofoccup _ _, -j,^..^^..,.  .^^...,..  . 

firm  without  any  lloor  fa>tening.  The  desk  is  black  walnut^oiled,  and  the  seat*,  nnd  framea-  ot  ^ 
;«sii,  a  I'ombinallou  of  colors  thiit  produces  a  verv  pleasing  etTect.  AlciJsrs.  Bariie*  ,Jfc  KftukU  if 
ihem." 

Wo  could  brluir  manv  «»ther  evidences  of  the  superiority  of  these  de^k.-^  over  aUolhor*   h-td  vs, 
space.     Ad  Ives^.  or  call  at  Che  ollice  of 


Downey,  Brouse,  Butler  &  Co. 

Corner  Mt't'Hhin  nfnt  CirvU  6ti>.^  I***fi.*t*itp,-:.':h^ 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


I  *a^ 


IE    CAMBRIDGE  COURSE  OF  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS. 

Uv   ROJJ'K   AND   OII.LKT.    CoMPlilsiNc; : 


A«try  and  Klcctrleif-y. 

cjEftta  of  Xutiiral  Philosophy. 


rVatural  Philosophy. 

llaudbook  of  the  Star**,  muX  Atftrouoiii}'. 


J»  iMtpuIar  Coiirso  of  Physlt-H  Ims  bt'oii  ofliritilly  arloptwl  by  tlu*  4^i:;te  IJoanl  of  Maryland,  and 
;  tn  many  of  the  larjju  citirs  tlirouL^liout  thr  co'imtry. 

CntaJoLTue  contninin<;  a  iuU  ilix-riptjoii  of  tacli  work,  wiih  tljo  o])JnioiiH  of  many  ciiiiiu-ur 
•?•,  sent  free  on  appiieation. 

1'h»:  mo8t  liberal  terms  i;iv<'n  l«>r  >.-iiu|ik'  eoplcy  antl  first  introduction  of  all  our  publlcation>». 

r¥^f<*S  FRKlfCII  KF.IiaiCX.  Ily  Ki.wajm)  H.  M\(.ii.t..  rouiprisiu^r :  :«lafflll'i« 
'Crnch  iarainnkar,  and   Hey  to  <*raminur;    Mafj^lll'ii    French    Itc-adcr;    French 

'^Bae  Hook  (iu  pres.s),  and  French  Poetry  (in  prefis). 

J¥E\V  I^ATi:V  <OI'USi;.  fVmiprihintr :  liaMsonn  f^atlii  ProMc  Jlook,  with 
lifc»reno*'S  to  HurlcneHsV,  I'lUlliuMs'H  and  Morris's*,  ami  Andn-ws  and  Stodd:tr(i'N  Latin  (iram- 
iT-a.  Ilaufion  and  Rolfe^s  llaudbook  of  JLatin  Poetry.  Nclcctions  from  Ovid 
mA  Virffll,  by  Hanson  and  ilolfl>. 

B".  CROSBY'S   tJRKKli    SKRIF.S.     (-on)pri.sinu  :    i.'rcek  ^iframmsir :  '..'reek  l.ri- 
;  4irr«ek  Tables,  and  Xeuophon'ti  Anabasiis. 


kl'S   PRACTItMl^  AIVI>   COMPLl^TK   <JKR>f  AA'   t.RAinMAIC. 


National  System  of  Penmanship, 

beat,  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  UHed  of  any  system  in  the  world! 


lij*  SvKtem  coniMrist'H  : 

.  —  A  S^rlci*  of  Copy-BookM«  in  'Ilin-r 
jni't  S«rioH  :    (\nnmoii  Schoul  Serii n^  Ilnal- 
Svriejt,  Ladies''  .s« /nrs. 

■d — A  System  of  Obliqnc  I^lnert. 

a>-A'atioual  Writing  Tablet.^. 


Fourth  —  A  Manual  for  Teachers. 

Fifth— A  System   of  Book-Keeping,  in 

Tlirce  iJoolvs.     1.  Sltiffb'  Kntry.    2.  JJouOlctnul 
Siu'jt*;  F.iiinj.    W.  Academic  Edition, 

The  Specln&en  Book,  contaiain^;;-  S(M)  copies. 

A  Book  of  Alphabets,  containing'  Old  Ensf- 
lisli,  (icrnian  Text,  Ofl'-Haud  Capitals,  &c.,  &e. 


90X,    1>1  ATOX    dt     St'RIBIVKK'S     BOOH-KKKPlACi. 

nrinttndtui  Srhools^  Latn.'niror/h,  Kuinsdif.    (In  press.) 


Hv    riioi'.    >!(  Vii\M:, 


PAYSON,   DUNTON   &  SCRIBNER'S  STEEL  PL.iS. 


BC  Vcm  are  ma<ln  exprr'ssly  for  us,  by  the 
llinufncturerR  in  En<cland  and  America,  and 
Illy  of  material,  flnisii  of  points,  easy  action, 
untbiiitv,  are  unsurpassed  bv  any  in  tlu- 
tt.  ' 

.  31>i».  — l*'x^^»*«  l-'ine.     INt  i,tos><, 
/irs*S.— The  Aittionnl  Pen.  (in 


IVo.  H.  —  Tlfce    Toadies*    Pen.     Per  i:;ross, 

A'o.    IIT*-— The     Fxcelsior     Pen.       IVr 

jrross, 

Ao.  7.  —  The    BnHinesN  Pen.     IVr  f^ross, 


I'll. 


-A.msroTJ3sroEiviE3srT. 
BAETHOLOMEW'S  DRAWING -BOOKS.    New  Series. 

|iij$  !*c'rii's  of  Itooks,  AvIu'H  complete,  will  c<nisist  of  twelve  nimibcrs.  Three  of  the  hericrt  are 
leady.  Kach  niuuber  w  ill  contain  twelve  pl.ites,  execntetl  in  the  hi;,'liest  style  of  litho^rajdiic 
ml  t'wenly-toar  pau"s  of  drawin;,' paper  ot  a  snjierior  quality.  Instruction  accompanies  each 
In  eonnecilon  with  many  of  the.-^e  books,  a  (irii)i-:  haH  bci-n  prepared  for  the  ubc  of  teachcrn 
lore  ndvanced  pu]»ils.  Tlie^e  books  contain  full  and  complete  instruction  relatinj^  to  the  ex- 
is  ill  the  copy-books,  and  they  will  be  I'ouud  to  e«>ntain  many  useful  hints  to  the  inexperienced 
Br  ii*4  to  the  best  course  to  jtursuc  in  impartin;^  information  to  others. 

DRAWING  -  SLATES  ...  A  New  Article. 

ITlIOl40>fKW.«9  PRIMARY  SriIOOU  SliATK.  With  a  Series  of  Pro- 
^caslve  I^essons  lu  Writing  and  Bra^ving. 

accompanying'  this  Slate  will  be  a  Guide  for  the  use  of  Teaehers,  Ruggcstimj  the  proper  course  k) 
le  in  order  to  make  the  lesnons  intereBtiD<:r  and  iuBtructivc  to  children.  Tho  utility,  simplicity, 
jbeapnesft  of  this  2:»late,  will  commeud  it  at  oucc  to  the  practical  teacher,  and  to  all  others  inter- 
in  the  education  of  youth. 

.  WOOLWORTH,  AINSWORTH  &  CO.,  117  Waahington  St.,  Botton. 


Th©  Teacher'^  Monitor. 


^Patented  April  3f^  ISftt, 


I^4  A  NKW  S<  IIOOL  (LOCK  Avliirh  will  strike  every  fivcininutr>.  il  nl^u=.r»• 
Il  i>  m)  arranged  tliat  the  toiu'lier,  lijivin)<  maiJe  nut  his  inf^i^raiume  ol  eur- 
(•i*o^,  eaii  set  the  cloek  to  strike  at  the  time  Ibr  eaeh  oxcreise  to  cIom*.  wh*'tlicr)i 
Ik*  loii^f  or  short.  Ojiee  set  to  the  })n>gr.iinme.  whieh  does  not  take  two  mimite*' 
lime,  it  ro<iuires  no  further  attention,  except  to  win«l  the  clock  each  dav,  a-  sj*} 
•  •Iher  eloek.  Jf  a  change  of  lu-ogranime  is  «lesi»HHl.  ttK»  olm*k  Is  ehungcti  af*x»r»5- 
ingly  l)y  simply  moving  a  pin.  \^'ith  ihis  clock,  the  teacher  can  jrxve  his  uhntr- 
attention  to  u\>  class,  and  when  the  time  is  up,  he  Mill  I)c  warneil  l»y  a  sind> 
-troke  of  the  clock.  It  can  he  made  to  strike  live  minutes  l>efore  I  he  cl*>!se  <rf<^i 
recitation,  (thus  giving  the  teacher  time  to  wind  up  the  recitation  and  asj*!?* 
another  lesson.)  an<l  attain  at  the  time  for  it  to  clove.  J»y  u«inx  this  cU>ck,  tW 
teacher  wiH|nol  Iw  liK«ly  tt»  givi*  time  to  one  cla^  which  rig'hrly  lK•I1•^lC^  l'» 
«  not  her. 


Indian  ATOMS.  Inh.,  April  is  i**^ 

I>K.  A.  .loHNsoN— /Vnr  6iV;  Having  tested  your  Teaciikr's  Monituh.  1  h«Tr 
no  hesitancy  in  r«'connn«nding  it  to  every  fiysteniatic,  order  loving  tear.hcr.  nfea 
conducts  IjI"*  s#:|ioo1  ac«-ording  lo  a  lixed  prt»gramine. 

Wry  truly.  W.  A.  BELK. 

Prinvii>al  of  BSgh  S"^--*^- 


iNniANAVOMS',  April  ITih,  lt*->- 

A.  .It)nNsoN— />^a/>7r;  I  have  used  in  this  institution  durinir  the  ika.«t  laH 
Ti-ar  one  of  yoiir  "  Monitors,"  and  am  ready  to  give  it  ourunqualifie*!  rcrointBM> 
•  lation.  H  is  accurate  and  reliable.  A  teacher  may  forget,  or  l>e  detaint"!,  fctrf 
tins  liitle  •  Monitor  "  has  never  failed  yet  to  give  the  alarm  at  the  proiier  tin*r. 

W.  ( .  1>E  MOTTE. 

Prf^ident  Indiana  Fewttle  i\*fi^ff 


llcsp<'etlully. 


No.  1   Fi.NK  Marin K. 

Xo.   2   CoTTAOK   pATlKItX,      - 


$18  t)i) 
-      10  00 


Patented  nnd  for  sale  by 


A.  JOHlfSON, 

West  XewtOB,  In*!- 


>L.  xm.  No.  10. 


>TATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


SUPKRINTENDENT  OF  PliBLlO  INSTKUt'TIUN. 


IMKA.NArtll.lS, 


i :  $1.50  per  annum,  in  advance.   Single  copies,  20o. 
ID*  srr.illnE  FiTr  KnbstrlptiHS  Hit)  rrcfUr  *  topj  ttllhonl  thttn*. 


ilU-r  fur  Ihc  .lui'BKAr,  rhonUt  U'  -cut  to  tlic  E'lil-.v.  liKO.  W. 
1' uiitttur— ulvprti»«iiieul>.  suLM-i'iiilious,  n'i|Uu!(s  Tor  cuti'k 
.,  H'lim'^M  Il>i' vliongc  or  iKlilrvBi,  Jto..Ac.,  Ui  the  )i<il>l lichen. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

eV,  IIUUirsK,  UlJTLKIt  A  CO.,  PItlNTERS  AND  I'l'lil-lSHFIUi 


a  Year,  if  paid  in  adTsnce. 


m 


i 


AB«nla  Wanted.— In  awry  Srhnol  Dl^'trlct.  tn  eell  11Bn*tiiiKM.'R  ftlBI.ICAt  Bioa- 

ItClrdisMiolswUlioutiiilerliiiiig  wilh  ilitir  mut.    I,il.Pi"l  rominlBtione  given  on  sa1*s. 
AUdri-BSi  IKIWNKV  Jt  hllOllSK,  nidinnqioUs. 


AMERICAN  (WALTHAM)  WATCHE& 


THE    J^]V£ERIC.AJSr 


®H  ®@MPAW1 


HAVE    KSTABLISHKD  AN   AGKNCV  AT 


iisriDiA.a^-A.:poxjis. 

W.  p.  BINGHAM  &  CO., 

l¥liolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 


AND 


SILVERWARE, 

ARE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  COMPANY. 


WALTHAm    l¥AT€Hr.S   arc  bettiM    for   SCHOOL.    TEACHER^ 

and  others,  than  aiiv  other  Watch  in  use,  din-Hble,  reliable,  accurate,  ami  *t 
PRKSEIVT  Ii01¥  PRICES,  costing  no  more  than  the  next  to  worthk^- 
Imported  WafcJie8,f>o\fi  throughout  the  coiinfrv.  We  have  th^j  largest  variety  of 
SlLVER  Ai'^D  OOIiD  WATCHES  to  be  fouml  in  the  SUit<-. 

Ladies  Fine  Gold  Hunting  Watches «30  00  to    50  Oti. 

Ladies  Fine  Sliver  Hnntiug  Watches 10,00  to    3001). 

Silver  Hunting  American  Watches 15.00  to    45.00. 

(iold  Hunting  American  Watches 7:>.00  to  li5.00. 

Ladies  and  Cents'  Fine  Cold  Chains,  Fine 
Jewelry,  Solid  Silverware,  and  Silver-Plated 
Ware. 

OEDERS  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

CALL   AND   EXAMINE  OIK  STOCK, 

50  EAST  WASHINGTON  ST.,      ^      INDIANAPOLIS,  INI). 
5-tf.  W.  P.  BINGHAM  &  CO. 


fc  w  1?^  W-  jSy  '&  £  'cor  'ifi''  ^)  ? 


FIRST    PREMIUM 


H1X.JLSTIO    STITCH 


FAMILY 

SEWING  MACHINES, 

No.  21    EAST  WASHINGTON  STREEET, 

INDIj^Ni^ROLIS.    INDI^ISTA^. 


POINTS  OF  EXCELLENCE. 


RcRUty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch,  rcrfoctioii  and  iiiuiidioity  of 
Machinery.  I'siiig  both  tli reads  direct  from  the  spools.  No  fastcii- 
liij^  of  scams  by  hand  and  no  waste  of  thread.  Wide  range  of  ap- 
plication witliout  clian<(e  of  adjustment.  The  seam  retains  its 
beauty  and  firmness  after  washin;^  and  ironin^^.  Besides  doin<?  all 
kinds  of  work  done  bj'  other  Sewin*^  Machines,  these  Machines  exe^^ 
cute  the  most  beautiful  and  permanent  Embroidery  and  ornament; 
work. 


TESTII^OI^ri 


i 


**  I  llml  the  (irovcr*^  iJakcr  j-titch  will  wear  as  long  as  the  |;nrmeut!i  ihi 
■wear  the  tfarinent.  in  lat-t.  Tlie  stitch  will  not  brouk  on  bias  seams, 
gtretclu'd,  as  others  (lo.  an«l  neither  <loes  it  draw  the  work.  I  can  use  it  fif 
iiiicke>t  woolen  cloth  to  Nansook  muslin,  chan«:rinjr  nothinp:  but  the  nee* 
iisin^  a  rliffen^nt  si/e  \hroiu[."—7estimony/  of  J/ifi.  Dr.  W/iitiuff.  4  Kcisi  21/^ 
Aew  yori;  he/ore  the  ContmlxMionei'  of  J'atentH.  *^ 


[lll'^O 


"I  like  the  C; rover  &  Baker  Machine,  in  the  llrst  place,  been 
other  I  slKfuld  still  want  a  Grover  &  Baker,  and  having  a  (imv 
swcrs  the  purpose  of  all  the  rest.    It  does  a  greater  var'' 
easier  t«  leurn  than  any  other.    T  know    three  other  1; 
othermachinos— sold  at"  reduced  prices— in  order  to 
recently,  and  they  are  very  enthusiastic  about  their 
a/"  J/rw.  X  C.  Vroln  {JennUJitu^.)  It^Jov^  the  Ounmi-^ 

S-tf. 

-*TERS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 
-  JTRCLE  STREETS. 


,*sre 


ar. 


if  paid  in  advance.    ^^^^^^ 


.   It  con^.. 
i«««-ict8  withiu^tliit^ 
Address: 


•iSi?^- 


nsro-v^jEnyEBEiR,    ises. 


i^\i'\ 


VOL.  XIII. 


No.  11. 


m  ^mi 


oimxs  OF  Tin: 


STATE  TEACH'h]RS'  ASSOCIATION, 


AND   OF 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTKUCTION. 


OKOIIC^Th:    W.    II0«S,    KcUtor 
IlLoo.MINiiTOX,  IM). 


All  editorial  matter  for  l\w  .lor una l  shouUl  be  sent  to  the  K«Iit<»r,  Gko.  W. 
H0S9,  niooraington.  Iiul.,  anil  nil  other  mutter — advertisements,  subscrip- 
tions, requests  for  extra  eopie<  (»f  Joi'RNAL,  requests  for  ehaiig«;  of  adijress, 
&c..  etc.,  to  the  pu])lishcrs,  Dowxky.  liitorsK,  IHtlkk  &  (  o.  IMease  observe 
the  above,  aud  prevent  d(!lrtyg. 


INDIANAPOLIS : 

DOWNKY,  BROUSE,  SUTLER  A  CO.,  PRINTERS  AND  PURI.ISIIERS. 

CORNER  MERIDIAN  AND  CIRCLE  STREETS. 


:  Terms :  $1.50  per  annum,  in  advance.    Single  copies,  20c. 

I      Any  OBf  8fndiD^  Five  SobseripJIoRs  hIII  recflve  a  eopy  wllhont  tharRe. 


Postage,  12  Cents  a  Year,  if  paid  in  advance. 

AfT^n^*  Wanted.— In  every  School  District,  to  sell  BEHABRKLi/a  Ridlical  Btoo- 
LFHV.  It  contains  a  history  of  more  tlinn  IKK)  Bible  Characters.  Teachers  can  eanvaos 
tir  illstricts  without  interfering  with  their  work.    I-iberal  commissions  given  on  sales. 


P  W'  fh  W  W  W    M^  'P  1.  'cf-t  W  W^  ^  Q. 


FIRST   I»IIEMIXJM 


BLJ^STIO    STITOH 


FAMILY 

SEWiNG  MACHINES, 

No.  21    EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

IISTDI^lSr^POLIS,    IlSTDIA^lSr^. 


POINTS  OF  EXCELLENCE. 


Beauty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch.  Perfection  and  simplicity  of 
Machinery.  Using  both  threads  direct  from  the  spools.  No  fasten- 
ing of  seams  by  hand  and  no  waste  of  thread.  Wide  ran^j^e  of  ap- 
plication without  change  of  adjustment.  The  scam  retains  its 
beauty  and  lirmness  after  washing  and  ironing.  Besides  doing  all 
i^inds  of  work  done  by  other  Sewing  ^lachines,  these  Machines  exe- 
cute the  most  beautiful  and  permanent  Embroidery  and  ornamental 
work. 


TESTi:^fl:01Sri-A.3L.S, 


.  "'I  llnd  the  (»rover&  Baker  stitch  will  wear  i\d  long  as  the  varments  do— out- 

vear  the  gunnent,  in  fact.    The  stitch  will  not  break  on  bias  seain«i,  when 

•tretehfd,  as  others  do,  an<l  neither  dot-s  it  draw  the  work.    I  can  use  it  from  the 

hickest  woolen  cloth  to  Ntinsook  muslin,  changing  nothing  but  tho  needle  and 

sing  a  different  size  thread."— 7'«?«r/wo?i»/  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Whiting,  4  Eant  ^f/i  iitreet. 

*tr  York,  before  the  Commissioner  of  Pateuis. 


I  like  the  Grover  A  Baker  Machine,  in  the  first  place,  because  if  I  had  anv 

•J  should  still  want  a  Grover  &  Baker,  and  having  a  Grover  &  Baker,  it  an- 

%  the  purpose  of  all  the  rest.    It  does  a  greater  variety  of  work,  and  it  i* 

r  to  k'lirn  than  any  other.    I  know  three  other  ladies  who  have  sold  off 

machines—sold  at  reduced  prices— in  order  to  get  a  Grover  &  Baker,  but 

tly,  and  they  are  very  enthusiastic  about  their  new  machines."— 7<?«//7wawy 

9.  J.  C.  Croly  {Jennie  June)  before  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


■mt. 


wJAr 


^ii5^- 


XJii:G£;2yEBi£]l:^,    ises. 


Ji    VOL.  xin. 


mimiu'i 


OiKiAN   OK  TlIK 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


IND   OF 


THE  SUPERIi\TEM)ENT  OF  TVMAC  L\>TUl('TI-)N. 


HLOOMIXi.ToN.  IM). 


Terms:  $1.50  per  annum,  in  advcnce.   Single  copies,  20c. 

Any  one  scndiii!:  Five  Snbs<;rlpn«ns  w'M  rcicivo  n  copy  wiflmnt  rhar^c. 


I 


j      All  tMliturinl  niMttcr  lor  the  Joirnai.  -hi.nlil  b«-  sent  to  tin'  IMitor.  Gvo.  W. 

Hos.-«,  r.  ooiiiiiiL'Nm.  lr.«l.,  and  jjH  oilior  loulttT— ;ui\(  rtr-JMiirnis.  <ul;M-iii>- 
'  tionji.  rcquots   ior  fxtiu  coincs  of  JorKNAi..  it>}iu'.-N  tor  <  liango  ol'  inldnss, 

&c.,  &c'..,  to  the  i)uMi>htM>,  Ddwney,  r»Kor<}:.  Uitj.kk  &  Co.  l'lca»M'  (jliM-rvc 
'  the  alovo,  and'. pn.v«nt  delays. 


i 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

DO\V>'EY,  BHOL'SK,  liUTLKR  &  CO  ,  PIIINTKRS  AND  TUBLISUKHS. 

C'OKNKR  MEKIBIAN  AND  ClIlCl^K  STKKETS. 


^>-if 


m^x^ 


Postage,  12  Cents  a  Year,  if  paid  in  advance. 


?: 


Affentfi  Wniitcd.— In  everv  Kchool  Pistrict.  to  sell  r.EnARRKM/s  Biblical  Bi. 

BAPHV.    It  contulns  a  history  of  Hion*  thnn  IHX)  llible  (  haraeti'i>.    Teaihcry  can  canj 

fheir  4»strUMs  w  lihout  intcrh'rfng  with  t]udr  work.     Lilx ml  c<.niiiii.''sions  pjAct)  on  sJ 

AUdrtsb:  l)r)WM:v  &  15UOUSK,  Indiflfeapoll 


Fm[SnilI{)TH[Em[RiCIIi[S! 


IS  MADE  IIY  THE 


NEW  YORK,  BOSTON, 

ph:lad:ilphia,  Washington  city, 

Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland, 

.1>I>  (>Tlli:it  r:.\STRK>  CITIES. 

m'[!}  STATS  iiOCi-E  SLSSP.'iSd  {iIE2 


INDIANAPOLIS     TO    PITTSBURG, 

^Ht  nilIrN  ivHIiOHt  rhungc> 


Tlf.  lilCTS  <J<>OD  VIA  PigUA  OK    DAYTOS. 

_— -,  ■•nssi-iiscr«  i»n villi  ilx-ni-i-l  vr-i  of  tIie<tHiFk  Tiiup  nntt 
ILT  siircioom^viiUiiHol  tliis-.liorilinoliHliefcn'ilernfilit*. 

„„,  .U„  ..,„.  QQ-L-^-JV^-Q-Q-Q_ 

I-OII    THIH»I'<;II  TICKT-rs  :m.l   riiiTh.T   iiiriTrnMion  ,¥i-  ji.lvprii.,- 
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